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A GLANCE 


Dr. Muni Sri Nagraj|ji is {He-eminent scholar of Jaina {MosofAy and history. 
‘AGAMA AUR TRIPITAKA— EK ANUSHILAN* is a unique treatise of its kind, 
written by him. I had the privilege to make a oitical tqipreciaticm of it. After 12 
years since then, he has written this voluminious book-styled ‘VISHWA BHASHA 
PRAVAH (FLOW OF WORLD LANGUAGES). Because of his wider outlook, it 
has assumed the shape of concise encyclopaedia of history and advancement of 
Indian lAilology. 

Its initial portion deals with linguistic philosophy. Besides references of Yask, 
Panini, Katyayan and Patanjali, Muni Sri has produced relevant illustrations and 
conclusions from Greek, Latin and Hebrew langu^es. He has referred to Vedic, 
Bodh and Jaina ideologies with critical evaluation, udiich has been done by him 
on the basis of rational and authentic material. Hence, there is no question to 
differ with him. Muni Sri has himself placed before us all relevant repudiations 
and vindications in suppcnl or against, ulierever necessary. I really feel much 
astonished to witness such unceasing efforts and long perseverance of a single 
individual. This is the soothing. consequence of his lone and concerted efforts in 
selecting the material. 

In die next portion, the short-sighted attitude of religious doctrinaires towards 
languages has been exposed widi analytical and aitical comments by Munisri. 
Although, the view of grammarians of I^vadian languages are missing, a thorough 
investigation of Aryan languages in India has, however, been made in this volume. 

There are diveigent views of different scholars with regard to geographical, 
historical and cultural backgrounds of ancient languages. Whether Aryans and 
cultural backgrounds of ancient languages. Whether Aryans belonged to India or 
they migrated from other parts of die world — is one such controversial point. 
Many of our concepts have been brarowed from Western scholars who decided 
the chronology of principal events to suit their own interests. In order to relieve 
ourselves, we should revert to our own basic fountains of information. Unfortunately, 
even now, the heads of philology departments of leading universities in India seek 
guidance from America, England, Germany and Russia. There may be a few heads 
of linguistic departments vidio are really authentic scholars of ancient Indian and 
Asian languages. The conversants of Pali, Prakrita and Apbhiandia dialects are all 
the more rare. 

In view of the above, the material contained in the third, fourdi, fifth and 
sixth Chapters of this Wilume, written by Muni Sri, is most important. There were 
only a few authOTitative scholars of these subjects in India and diey are no longer 
alive. The scholars, namely— Pt. Sukhlalji, Dr. Gune, Rahul Sankritayan, Prof 
Upadhye, Dr. Vasudeva Satan Agrawal, Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatteijee, Prof T. 
Meenakshi Sundaiam Pillai, uho are alive, are specialized in tme or two btimches 
of linguistic science only. The scholars, wife universal outiook and of international 
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repute with prominence in *Pali and Prakrita scripts do not exceed more than a 
dozen in die uliole country. Muni Sri is decidedly leading most amcmgst them. 

Miyor part of the discussion is of the same standard as termed ‘Descriptive 
and Historical Linguistics’ in Western Glossary. From the seventh chapter onward. 
Munisri has devoted himself towards progress of science of writing. However, it 
has not surpassed the accomplishments of Sri Gauri Sanker Hirachand. Qjha and 
Sri C. Siva Ram Murti in this regard. 

However, the most brilliant and fundamental part of this voluminous book is 
its eighth chapter vriiich is of great significance. Herein, Munisri has made a 
comparative and meaningful discussion on Digamber and Shwetamber belief^ with 
regard to divine language (Ardh Magadhi, Prakrita) and Agama Scriptures. Munisri 
has exercised his talents and made best use of his collective informaticm and 
experience relating to phonology, mcvphology, semantics and syntax with critical 
evaluation. I came across several new informations, after going tluough this chapter. 
The renowned scholar and grammarian, of Prakritas, Dr. Pixel, has opined that 
‘Uttradhyan’ and ‘Dasavaikalika’ are the best guides to undertake study of Prakritas 
from linguistic viewpoint. Munisri has made his own founding in the same context. 

As a matter of fact, philology is not confined to the construction of words or 
postmortem of syntactical formation only. It is the i^iplicability of the language 
that matters and not its grammar. It is said “The conventions are stronger than the 
holy scriptures”. There is cultural, social, political, geographical and historical 
background behind formation of each word or sentence. After due analytical 
research, it is found that no idea or thought is exclusive, unalterable or everlasting. 
It is produced, nourished and changed from time to time, consciously or 
unconsciously by mankind. Munisri is an erudite and prudent scholar of ancient 
and modern sacreds knowledge miscellaneous. Hence, the magnificence and 
superiority of thoughts, contained in this grand volume are a rare gift to Hindi 
language. The books of English, German, French and Russian languages, available 
on this subject, are of no significance for only Hindi knowing readers. It is also 
essential to go through the books thoroughly, available cm this subject, in other 
Indian languages. Then only, we shall be in a position to arrive at new inferences. 

For instance, let us consider over group of Darad languages (languages spoken 
in territories leading Kasmira). In Kasmira, there are two different opinions 
regarding (‘Ka’ ‘Sher’) in Kasmin language. Besides the influence of Paisachi 
Prakrita and Sanskrit, Pahalvi, ‘Pasto’ and old Persian dialects on one hand and 
Tibetan*Mangole dialects on the other have influenced old Kasmiri language. 
Several fdionetic sounds and words have been borrowed in their original fmm 
from Middle East countries. 

1 feel really grateful to Muni Sri Nagrajji that I could have a glimpse of this 
unique woik. This book is worthy to be acquired and is easy to be followed. The 
modem Indian philologists will find this bwk highly,, beneficial for studying and 
teadiing. I would like to em|foasize tiie significance of this book of Munisri in 
the words that the libraries ^ch are equipped with books on Indian linguistic 
science will be enriched by including this bocdc with them. 


PRABHAKER MACHWAY 
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THE FLOW OF WORLD LANGUAGES 


The language of Agamas is PrOkrita (Ardh MSgadhi) while that of Tripiiakas is 
PSli. There is marvellous uniformity in both the languages. The source of origin 
of both dialects is also the same. The process of evolution and growth has also 
been similar in a big way. There is also wonderful similarity in the developed 
shapes of both the languages. Whatever dissimilarity is found, there may be several 
reasons for it. In order to understand the similarities and dissimilarities in their 
totality, it would be essential to review the origin and course of development and 
growth of the two languages minutely. 

There is a long history of evolution and expansion of linguistics. The evolution 
of languages is closely linked with the intellectual and emotional advancement of 
mankind. People had spared no efforts for gaining achievements in the fields of 
culture, philosophy, literature and scien^. Consequently, an acceptable and dignified 
shape was accomplished amongst various cultures, philosophical beliefs, literary 
dispositions and social achievements in the universal context. The history of rise 
and fall in relation to the above fields can be easily traced out since there is a 
close tie between practice and theory in the life of human beings. The significance 
of action is self-evident. It is revealed like rays of Sun. For expansion, it requires 
an infinite space like an open sky. Language is a medium of speech and there is a 
great need to undertake analytical investigation in the field of linguistic science. 

Wonderful Resemblance in Different Languages 

It is really surprising that there is a close affinity between languages spoken in 
India — such as Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Punjabi and Rajasthani with 
French, English, etc. spoken thousands of miles away, although in external shape 
they are apparently quite different from them. However, it is equally surprising to 
note that limil, Telugu, Kannai^ and MalySlam, spoken in Southern India, have 
fundamentally nothing in conunon with languages spoken in Northern India. 

The ancient languages of India — Sanskrit, PriUcritas and PSli — have close 
affinity with ancient languages of West-Oreek, Latin and German etc. There is an 
astounding similarity between various languages of the world, although they are 
in use thousands of miles away b’om each other and at first glance they appear to 
be alien with no apparent similarity. It looks as if since ancient times, there has 
been some sort of mutual harmony and communication between various human 
races of the world. These facts come to be true while undertaking a comparative 
and analytical study of the forms, growth and expansion of various languages. 
The above considerations led to profound study of languages in a critical mapi^i 
and the modem philology and linguistic science are the accomplishments thereof. 
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Offshoots of Linguistic Science 

In science of philology, linguistic elements have been critically discussed fix>m 
difierent viewpoints and they are being investigated even now. Phonology, 
morphology, semantics, syntax, etymology of words are principal components of 
languages. * 

Phonology: The chief ingredient of linguistic science is phonetic sound. The 
sound, when given a systematized shape, constitutes a word. Wrads when conjugated 
form a sentence. The language is accomplished by unison of sentences. 
Consequently, phonology is an indispensable part of philology. Hionology includes 
vocal chords and sound chords. Sound is articulately produced by organs of speech, 
comprising of oral and nasal cavities, palate, throat, lips, teeth, cerebrum and 
tongue, etc. The utterance of sound from the said limbs, phonetic waves, contact 
and clash with these waves of organ of hearing and picking up of the sound in the 
diape of a word explicitly by the listener and subjects like alterations in phonetic 
sound, evolution of sound, the effects and indications of sound form part of 
phonology. 

Morphology: The form of the word, fit to be used in a sentence is called 
‘Roop’. The wwd Pada (a complete or inflected word) is also used for it. PSnini, 
the renowned Sanskrit grammarian, has v^ritten ‘Suptihantath Padaih’. He has 
defined that an inflection, suffixed to a word, gives it the sense of an adjective, 
pronoun or a verb and it is termed as a Pada. Gautama, the author of NySya Sutra 
(Jurisprudence), has defined ‘Te VibhaktyantSh Padaih’. The words inflected at 
foe end are Padas. 

The words without inflections (foe crude form of a substantive, a noun in its 
uninflected state) before receiving foe case terminations or root words are not 
used in their original shape. The different inflections are affixed to ^gnify different 
meanings. The root words or crude forms of nouns are usable only after affixing 
inflections. The renowned Sanskrit poet, KaviiSj WwanSfo, has defined ‘Pada’ as 
those alphabetical letters or conjugation of letters, which are usable and decidedly 
carry a definite meaning are called ‘Padas’. Under morphology, there is a 
comparative and analytical study of inflected words in foe shiqie of nouns and 
verbs as also their analysis, growfo, indeclinations, prefixes and suffixes etc. 

Semantics: There is an absolute relativity between a word and its mailing a 
meaningless word has, absolutely, no utility in accomp lishment of a lan gnagA A 
word is an external body while meaning is its soul. The purpose is not achieved 
by mere talks of outer fiame. Along with it, critical !q>preciation of the soul is all 
foe more important. There is a long history of wevds and their related meanings. 
When we make an evaluation of the various conditimis and foctors, helpful in 
establishing co-ordination between words and their meanings, it is simply 
asttmishing. The interpretation given by foe granpnarians foat tte wends ate like 
the fhbulous cow in heaven, viiich satiate all desires, further supports foe view. 
The poly-semantic words provide utmost satisftwtion to foe users of these words. 
The mefood of expression may be different but basically the sense is the same 
what has been stated above. For example, let us take the word ‘Jugupd’ (Intense 
aversion). The present meaning of foe word is haired or abhorence. However, if 
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we unfold tbe old history of the word, we will find that at one stage, die word 
meant an inner desire to protect others. With passage of time, there was a change 
in its meaning. The users of this word might have later considered that what was 
designed to be given protection, mijffit be kept, in hiding. Consequendy, the word 
’Jugupsft’ began to be used in the sense of concealment. A human being is by 
nature ew curious and oontempladve. New changes and turning points are obtained 
in the course of ctmtemplation. Accordingly, there was a d^ge again in the 
sense of die said word. ProbaUy, H might have been considered over that we 
ccmceal only henious things. Good objects need not be concealed. As a result of 
the said consideration, tbe meaning of the word 'Jugupsft' again changed from 
conceidment to aversion or contempt. In diet, the architects and users of the words 
are human-beings. The diflerent categories of experiments, made by human-beings, 
have consistent relation with their state of mind. 

Under the above heading, we undertake to discuss and make critical study of 
the relation between words and their meanings. Certain philologists of the mo^rn 
era do not consider semantics as an ingredient of linguistic science. They try to 
connect it with (diilosophy. In fact, certain old Indian philosophers have also 
incidentally discussed the relation between a word and its meaning. However, wlien 
an independent analysis of linguistic science is aimed at to be done thoroughly, 
semantics will have to be treated as a part of this science. A critical evaluation of 
a language will be incomplete without considering over it. Under semantics, it 
will essential to understand die significance of meanings of words from all 
viewpoints — ^whether narrative, critical evaluation, comparative and historical 
viewpoints. Various aspects, namely change in meaning, expansion in meaning, 
diminution in meaning or exaltation in meaning, form part of linguistic science. 

Syntax: The main purpose of a language is to enable us to express our feelings 
and to obtain views of others in their correct form. In other words, a language is 
the source of expression and medium of conversation. Phonetic sounds, root-words 
and inflected words are basic ingredients of a language. When the sentences are 
fit to form a language, they are used to accomplish the external body of the 
language. The inflected words, when used in a sentence, give their desired meanings. 
In a sentence, the words or Padas have their local significance. Hence, in order to 
obtain a desired meaning, the proper placement of a word, has its own significance. 
For example, 1 go to school. In the said sentence of English, the verb ‘go’ is 
located in second place. Again ‘Go to school’. The word ‘go’ has also been used 
in this sentence. Herein ‘go’ has been placed in the beginning. However, the 
meaning of the verb ‘go’ is different now with the change of its place in the 
sentence. In the earlier sentence, tbe verb ‘go’ has been used to denote ordinary 
present tense but in the latter, it implies an order. There are various other topics 
connected with syntax, vriiich have their own significance in construction of a 
sentence. All such related subjects are being discussed under this heading. 

Etymology: The origin and history of die words are discussed under this 
head. There are various types and categories helpful in wigination of the words. 
On having a critical study of them, we come across several other fectors. The 
composition of words has a close relation with the cultural and social life of 
mankind. In ancient times, the study of linguistic science could not be undeiiaken 
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in a systematic and elaborate manner. Some attempts were made in ibis direction 
in TnHia and Greece, tlnough to a limited extent only. Whereas in Greece, this 
subject was not dealt with minutely, the Indian scholars and intellectuals had 
penetrated deep, into the subject to the conditions and (qtportunities, then availaUe. 

There is a great historical significance of ^^dic literature in the vast ocean of 
world literature. In order to maintain the genuineness of Sanskrit l a n guage, used 
in composition of Vedas, the scholars accomplished another six scriptures, namely, 
(1) Siks^ (Education); (2) Kalpa (sacred rules and precepts); (3) Vyakarna 
(Grammar); (4) Chhand Sistra (prosody); (S) Jyoti^a (Astrology) and (6) Nirukta 
(Etymology), regarded as auxiliaries to &e Vedas' and designed to aid in the 
correct pronunciation and. interpretation of vedic texts and the right employment 
of the metres in ceremonials. 

Phonology is closely connected with the texts of Vedas. Numerous laws and 
rules were framed for correct pronunciation of Vedic texts and for maintaining the 
phonetic voice of systematically arranged texts of the Vedas intact. The books, 
having specific mention of these guidelines are known as PratiSkhy3s (grammatical 
treatises laying down rules for phonetic changes of words in any branch of the 
Vedas). The word ‘PrStiSSdchyS is derived from the word Pi3tiSkhS (a school or 
branch). There are different branches of each Veda. The rules for correct 
pronunciation of Vedic texts relating to all such branches have been laid down in 
different grammatical treatises. The creation of PrStiSkhySs (grammatical treatises) 
was world’s ancient contribution towards advancement of linguistic science. The 
main object of introducing the said PrStiiakhyas (grammatical treatises) was to 
impart systematic knowledge of the time required to pronounce a prosodical or 
syllabic instant, accent, laying important guidelines for correct pronunciation, the 
maintenance of conventional methods of pronunciation of Vedic texts, minute and 
subtle analysis of phonetic voices and providing knowledge of organs of sound. 
Besides the said grammatical treatises, there are a few other books containing 
rules of correct pronunciation of vedic Mantras which are comparatively smaller 
in size. This auxiliary branch of the Vedas is closely related with linguistic science. 
The answers to numerous questions relating to phonology are incorporated in the 
said subordinate branch of the Vedas. The systematic methods for pronouncing 
Vsdic Padas or individual words by proper phonetic changes in accute, grave and 
mixed tones (lying between high and low) are also minutely related with phonology. 

Kalpa is a technical word to signify modes for performance of religious 
ceremonies. The fourth subordinate branch ‘Nirukta’ (etymology and ex|danation 
of Vedic words) is most important from viewpoint of linguistic science. The great 
scholar and sage, YSsk was the author of Nirukta (w^iich contains glossarial 
explanation of obscure words, especially those occurring in the Vedas) He is 
believed to have lived in eighth century B.C. 

Views of GrammkKans 

Etymologist Yask : YSsk has no doubt, made great contribution in oitidiing Indian 

1. SiksB. VySkamam Chhando ntcuktaiii-JycHisaib tatliB | 

KaUpaacheti ShadangBni VedasyihUnnaniidiinah || 
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literature by authoriiig Ninikta (Etymology). The etymological explanations given 
by him of obscure wonls, appearing in Vsdic texts, are really auAentic and valuable, 
liiere were two forms of Sanskrit language in vogue during life-time of YSsk 
Vedic and classical. By \^c language, he meant — Sanskrit lan gmigw used in 
\fedas. He attributes a few other names as well, such as— ‘Nigam* (Vedas); 
‘Chhandas’ (the sacred texts of the Vedic l^mns) and *Rik* (word used for Vedas). 
For classical Sanskrit, he uses the word lai^m^e only. Accordiiig to him, Vedic 
Sanskrit is original <x basic, while classical languages are its off-shoots. 

Tbe modem philologists believe feat there vras a primordial language, belonging 
to Indo-Eurcqwan femily ufeich gave birth to Vedic Sanskrit and similar other 
languages, belonging to the same group as also langut^es pertaining to East and 
West. It was not practically possible for YSsk to have an access to those languages, 
under the prevailing conditions of his age, he was living in. There were geographical 
constraints also. The modes of conveyance were rare and there was dearth of 
other suitable conditions and fevourable environments. It was, therefree, not possiMe 
for him to have an access to the languages, in vogue outside India, while providing 
etymological interpretations of wrads. At that time, although many secondary 
dialects were also spoken and YSsk had, himself, given indications to that effect, 
yet his woric of giving etymological explanation of words in the field of linguistic 
science was confined to those languages only which were in vogue in his life time 
and were wdfein his reach. Whatever, woik had been done or accomplished was 
really commendable, keeping in view the conditions, then prevailing. The 
magnificent work, done by him, will continue to have unique place in the history 
of {feilological advancement in the world. 

YSsk had with him a list of Vedic words contained in S cheers called 
‘Nighantu’ (the glossary of Vedic words, explained by YSsk in his Nirukta) YSsk 
has given etymological interpretation of each and every word, appearing in the 
vocabulary of Vedic words, separately in Nirukta. The author of Nirukta 
(Etymology) has really done his best in explaining the words, contained in the 
said vocabulary of Vedic words wiiicb was really a great achievement. YSsk has 
repeatedly quoted extracts of Vedic texts or verses in support of his explanations 
to prove their genuineness. It was the first attempt of its kind in the field of 
semantics in the world. In India, the subjects, forming part of semantics, had 
already been widely discussed before tire tlijie of YSsk. He, himself, has quoted 
fee views of his preceding scholars, namely— AudumbarSyan, VSnSyani, GStgya, 
GSlava and ^laktSyan etc. as also of his contemporary scholars. For instance, 
YSsk has held that a Pada comprises of 4 parts — ^Noun, Verb, preposition prefixed 
to roots and indeclinable particle. While dealing with the topic, he has quoted the 
opinion of his preceding scholar, AdiSrya AudumbarSyan about variable and 
invariable nature of a word. Accwding to YSsk, an action is influenced solely by 
the sentiment or emotion. In this regard, alter quoting fee views of AchSrya 
VSrfeSyaqi in respect of change of emotion or deviation from natural state of 
emotion, he has given his own viewrs. Infact, the explanations of YS^ are based 
on analytical research and investigation. His method of ascertainment and 
determination has provided great inspiration to fee subsequent philologists. 

YSsk’s potentiality is further estaMished by the feet feat he feowed no insistence 
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to define obscure words ‘und he politely admitted that they were not clear to him. 
While considering over the etymology of the words, he has made .observatioiis 
here and there regarding their origin and composition of language. First of all, he 
held diat a noun is made fixmi a root word. Although, the said opinion calls for 
critical evaluation yet it has its own si^ficance. Later on, renowned grammarian, 
paqini also end(M^ this theory. 

An illustration may be useful to understand the method of providing 
etymological interpretations of words by YSsk. While defining the word AchBrya 
(A preceptor or a teacher of a school of thought), he writes. Who is an Addrya? 
One who acts as a spiritual guide and preaches the manner of conducting oneself 
or is dcilled in giving explanations, wiio acquaints a resident pupil with the 
knowledge of material world or wlio develops the talents of a resident pupil is 
called an AchSrya. 

While explaining the etymology of the word ‘Shamfin (Burial ground), YSsk 
writes: Where the dead body is laid down, where it sleeps, perpetually, the place 
is called ‘ShamiSn’. 

Great Grammarian Phnini: After YBsk, renowned grammarian PBnini is 
respectfully remembered for further promoting linguistic science. Panini, while 
composing Sanskrit grammar, also made a profound and critical appreciation of 
morphological construction of words. He also referred to Us preceding 
grammarians, namely, Apshaii, KB^akrit^ etc. A distinguished grammarian prior 
to panini was Indra The Taittiriya branch of Yajurveda holds Indra as the foremost 
grammarian. Therein it is written; “The deities (divine beings) entreated Indra — 
Please explain the language to us, governed and refined by grammatical rules”.' 

Indra did accordingly. India’s glass of grammarians continued to prevail before 
and after the life-time of Panini. The Grammatical treatises, now available, belong 
to this very class of grammarians. The renowned commentator, KatyByan (vdto 
wrote explanatory rules on Paqini’s SQtras) also belonged to the said categm^ of 
grammarians. 

panini incorporated the gist of valuable research wtnk done by his predecessors 
in Asthadhyayi (The 8 cluqiters of I^nini’s Sdtras). In some of his references, he 
has given introduction of Northern and Eastern classes of grammarians also, ^ri 
Somdeva has mentioned in his book 'KathSsaritsigar that the name of Panini’s 
preceptor was Upadhyaya Varia. Katyayani, VyBdi and Indra Dutta were his fellow 
disciples Panini has, un^btedly, mtide great contribution to the fields of grammar, 
and philology by writing ‘Mahe£war Sutras’ (grammatical formidas). There are 
some singular features of Mahefwar Sfltras. In them, the vocal cords and effort of 
the mouth in the production of articulate sounds and their clasafication accordingly, 
constitute an excellent example of phonology. 

The main remarkable feature of Paqini has been his ability in simplifying the 
study of an intricate and complicate language likf .Sansloit merely on the basis of 
his 14 Sutras (Formulas) by comprehmsion of Kveral letters or affixes into one 
syllable effected by ccnnbining the first letter or in the case of several' siltras,_ with 


BSgwe Piichya VyikriUvidat | Te devi Indmmbnvamiiiuid no viclMib VySkSrviti | 
Tamindro madhyatoavakiamya VyilcarotH 
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the final letter of the last member. Even after the lapse of 2S00 years, there is not 
the slightest variadmi in the language and its standard and refined «Im hw has 
remained undisturbed. He, however, did not soiree with morphological f-iansifirariftn, 
made by YSsk, in the form of noons, verbs, prepositions, prefixes to roots and 
indeclii^es suffixed. Paqini has divided a word in two parts— SUBANT and 
TINGANT Till now, vdiatever divisimis of words have been made from grammatical 
and {diilological viewpoint, the said classificatim of Panini was most significant. 
Paqini has made ‘remaricaUe contributions, to the study of phonology by Ht»niing 
with the subjects like coming in contact by touching, or slightly touching (tqiplied 
to the semi-vowels), covered or open, aspirate sound made in the pronunciation of 
aspirates, weak aspiration in pronunciation of unaspirated letters of the alphabet 
the soft sound heard in articulation of the soft consonants and hard sound of 
aspirated consonants, the parts of the throat from which certain sounds are issued 
such as guttural, palate, cerebrum, teeth and lips, etc. 

The comparative analysis of \^ic Sanskrit and classical Sanskrit is PHnini’s 
most glaring contribution. It is clear from his narration that considerable change 
had already taken place between Vedic Sanskrit, called Prosody (Metrical Science) 
and classical Sanskrit, called ‘language’ by his time. In nutshell, it can be safely 
believed that Pinini was the best grammarian of the world. There is no similar 
grammatical treatise available in any other language of the world as ‘A^tadhySyi’ 
(Eight chapters of PSnini’s Sdtras), written by PSnini. Besides, making the study 
of grammar ccmvenient and concise, he gave it a (riiilosophical character as well. 
His Sutras (afdwristic rules) helped in making the study of grammar quite interesting 
and easier to be followed: 

Western scholar. Mr. Bloom Field, frdher of the modern linguistic science, 
remarks in his book, Language’ dmut PHtfini. “This grammar (A^adhySyi) of 
PSqini which dates from somewdiere around 3S0 to 2S0 B.C. is one of the greatest 
monuments of human intelligence. No other language (besides Sanskrit) to this 
day has been so perfectly described.” 

Mr. John B. Carole, professor of Harvard University, writes— “Western scholars 
were for the ftist time exposed to the descriptive method of the Hindu grammarian, 
panini, influenced either directly or indirectly by Panini, began to produce 
descriptive and historical studies of languages.” 

KatySyan: A Critic : Several other grammarians came to the fore after Panini. 
Katyayani is the most renowned amongst them. He is stated to be the fellow 
student of Paqini by the author of KathOsaritsSgar. However, it does not af^ar 
believable. Katyayani lived during flfth or fourth century B.C. Katyayani criticised 
the iqihoristic rules of Panini. He pointed out flaws in them and produced his own 
flawless ftnmulas, as alleged by him. However, the scholars were of the opinion 
that the flaws, pointed out by Katyajran, were not the defects or shortcomings in 
any way. There was a g^ of 130 years between the life-times of Paqini and 
K^yayani. The variations that occurred in the language in between this period, 
led Katyfryan to believe that they were wrong, fruilty or defective. It is, however, 
true fliat several new foots were ascertained regarding advancement and growth of 
linguistic knowledge by explanatory rules of Kltyayan on Paqinib SOtras, in relation 
to semantics and phonology. 
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Great Commutator, Pafanjali; After KStySyan, PStanjali comes to die fore. 
His life time dates to second century B.C. He was follower of PSiiini. He wrote 
the great commentary on the Sfltras of PSqini, the purpose of which was to 
corroborate die grammatical rules of PSnini and to refute foe explanatory rules of 
KatySyan. The rules framed by PStanjali are known as Ts|iti’ (A term used with 
reference to PBtanjali^ additions to Katyiyanh \hrtikSs). 

The significance of PStanjali^ great commentary does not lie in framing of 
new rules but his philosophical style of discussing linguistic science and languages. 
He carried out minute and critictd investigation important on subjects like nature 
of phonetic sounds, parts of speech, relation in between articulation of sounds and 
semantics relating to philology. Simple, elegant and charming words, used by 
PStanjali in dealing with foe subjects of grammar and linguistics was really a 
remarkable method. His style of expression is highly gracefol as well as logical. 
Besides foe renowned commentary, ‘^iririk, Bhisya’, authored by pre-eminent 
scholar, banker, there is no other woik, matching the great commentary of PStanjali 
in the entire Sanskrit literature. 

Subsequent Era of Grammatical TVeatises 

After Great Commentator, Patanjali, many successive grammarians, belonging to 
Paninis line, gained prominence, amongst whom the names of JaySditya and VSman 
(1st half of seventh century) Bhartihari (seventh century); Jainendra Budhi Gst 
half of eighth century); Kayyata (eleventh century); Hardutta (twelfth century) are 
worth-mention. They authored several independent grammatical treatises and 
commentaries, pursuing the line of PSnini, in w^ch several aspects of linguistics 
and rules of grammar have been profoundly discussed and elaborated. Later on, 
foe granunarians, following foe line of PSiiini, introduced and started the trafotion 
of writing Kaumudies. Lot of books had already been written concerning 
grammatical rules that it was found essential to adopt a new style to enable foe 
readers to understand those rules easily without least inconvenience. Kaumudi 
type botdes ftdfilled foe requirement. Vimal Saraswati (fourteenth century); 
Shamc^ndra (fifteenth century); Bhatoji Dixit (seventeenth century) and Varad Raj 
(eighteenfo century) were {vominent writers of this nature. Sidhant Kaumudi, written 
by Bhatoj Dixit and Laghu Kaumudi, written by Varad Raj, are most popular 
books and prescribed even now for students of Sanskrit. 

There were a few other branches of grammarians also, besides PSnini, in 
India, amongst which, branches of Jainendra, ^tSyan, Hemc^ndra, KStantra, 
SSraswat and Bopadeva are most prominent. 

Discussion on Linguistics in Relative TVeatises other than Grammars 

Besides grammatical treatises, in ofoer Sanskrft works also, sut;h as Jurisprudence, 
Poetics and philosoifoy, views have been incidentally expressed in regard to 
linguistics. NSdia in ^ngal, had been foe renowned centre of logicians and 
followers of Ny9ya system of philosophy. The said logicians of that place have 
discussed psychological aspects of linguistics in their books. ^ Jagdisb TaikSlankSr 
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(a itaetondan) has aigued on the significance of words from philosophical viewpoint 
in his hook—Shabda-Shakti-PnABiika. It throws some light on semantics. In poetic 
compositions the names of KBvya PmlUli; DhwanySlok, Chandmlok and Sdhitya 
Darpan are worth mention. While commenting upon the significance of wnds 
and ritetoiics, the chief elements of linguistic science — words and their meanings 
etc. have been minutely discussed. ' 

Out of all systems of Indian philosophy. VQmUisS system of philosophy is 
most important. Although the subjetlls discussed in this pUlosqrhy chiefly relate 
to the correct interpretation of the rituals and ceremonial rites but the method 
adopted by the learned scholars in their comments over them is extremely logical. 
They have deeply deliberated over nature of wrads, their meanings, parts of speech, 
nature of a sentence etc. 

This is a brief account of investigative woiii done by Indian scholars concerning 
linguistic elements. In ancient India, u4ien means for undertaking critical and 
scientific study of a subject were extremely limited; when the research techniques 
had not been developed, as available now, whatever attempts had been made were 
quite ^iveciable. It was an extraordinary work of its kind in the world. 

Analytical Study of Linguistics in Greece and Europe 

The prominence gained by India in Eastern Counnies in the sphere of advancement 
of ancient culture, literature and philosophy is similar to what had been achieved 
by Greece in Western countries. There was some contemplation upon linguistic 
elements in Greece also after researches made by India. However, it was of 
elementary nature as compared to India. It was only at preliminary stage. Yet it 
was the first attempt in this field, made by a western country, hence, it had its 
own historic significance. 

Hints given try Socrates: Socrates was an eminent philosopher of Greece 
(dating from 469 to 399 B.C.). His primary subject of discussion was philosophy 
(knowledge of truth). Objectively, he did not write anything on the subject of 
linguistics. However, ubile discussing other subjects he did make certain reflections 
on this topic as well. The issue for determination before Socrates was whetiier the 
relation between a word and its meaning was inherent? In other words, if the 
existing name of an article was replaced by another name, will it be improper? 
Socrates was of the opinion that there was no natural or spontaneous relation 
between an article and its name or between a word and its meaning. It was only 
an assumption made by mankind. Had there been some sort of inherent relation 
between an article and its name, it would have been universal and found everywhere. 
The variation in time and space would have made no difference. In that case, the 
word of anyone particular language would have been used in the same sense in all 
other languages of the world. That is to say, there would have been one common 
langui^e of each and everybody in the world. 

Plato: Linguistic Elements: After Socrates, his disciple Plato (dating back 
429 to 347 B.C) grew to be an eminent scholar and thinker. He too had nothing to 
do with linguistic science like his teacher and spiritual guide. He has only 
inc i dent ally expressed his views, wherever, he found it necessary, with re^d to 
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linguistic elements, \^ch do have their significance in die composititm of history 
of linguistic science. He-, classified phonetic sounds and divided Greek (dumics in 
two parts — ^voiced and unvoiced. It was the first-ever attempt of classificaticm of 
phonetic sounds in Europe. 

Plato has also discussed the relation between an idea and medium of speech. 
According to him, the only difference between an idea ot thougbf a&d language 
lies in the fact that a thought is a silent conversation of soul, but when it is 
expressed with idumetic sounds, produced from die cavities of the mouth, it is 
known as langut^. In nutshell, accrnding to Plato, there is basically no diflbrence 
between a thought and a language. It lies mily externally, in the duqpe of silent 
and vocal expressions. 

Plato has also further discussed in respect of parts of speech and nature of 
words. He has also thrown some light on aim, plication, the voice of a verb 
such as active and passive voices, and etymological interpretations of words etc. 
which signify, how far Greeks had advanced in their efforts of considering and 
deliberating upon linguistics. 

Poetry of Aristotle: The third eminent philosopher, poetic genius and thinker 
was Aristotle of Greece. Philology was also not his primary subject. However, 
incidentally, he deliberated upon and expressed his views on linguistics also. One 
of the leading works of Aristode is ‘Poetics’ in which he has mainly discussed 
poetic genres— tragedy and comedy etc. In the second part of his book, ‘Poetics’ 
besides making critical evaluation of the style, he has thrown some light on 
linguistics also. Although, it is not connected with linguistic science directly, yet 
it is significant According to him, alphabetical letters are the product of indivisible 
phonetic sounds. They are classified in vowels; semi-vowels (as standing between 
vowels and consonants and being formed by a slight contact of the vocal organs), 
consonants of any of the five classes of letters. He has also discussed on long and 
short, aspirated and unaspirated letters. The interfaetation of vowels, given by 
him, can be considered scientific from certain viewpoints. According to him uhere 
the tongue and lips are not used in utterance of a phonic, it is a vowel.. 

The assertion, predication, nouns and verbs etc. have also been discussed by 
Aristotle. He has also thrown light on KSraks (Denoters of relation subsisting 
between a noun and verb in a sentence or between a noun and other wor^ 
governing it) and the names of diese cases, vdiich was the first attempt of its kind 
in Europe. Plato had made only preliminary discussion on parts of speech in a 
sentence, but the credit goes to Aristotle for determining eight parts of speech. 
The latter also discussed about types at genders (masculine, feminine and common 
genders) and their characteristics 

Greek, Latin and Hebrew 

Subsequently, Greek grammarians made further moves on the subject of linguistics. 
Amongst them, the first grammarian was Thrax (secrmd century B.C.) As soon as, 
mutual contacts began to develop between Greece and Rome, exclonge of mutuid 
understanding and learning also started. Consequently, Romans adopted the Greek 
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style for study of linguistics and started composition of grammatical treatises for 
study of Latin language. The first authentic gnunmar of Latin langui^e was written 
by a scholar, named Laurentious V81. That was the time when foifo m Christian 
religion was growing. Hence an arrangement had started for undertaking regular 
study of old testaments in Greece and Rome. It was then, the scholars were in a 
position to undertake a comparative and minute study of Greek, Latin and Hebrew 
languages as well. 

Since old Testaments had been written in Hebrew language, the latter was 
believed to be the most ancient and modier of all other languages. Consequently, 
European scholars had started exploring wcxrds of other languages which had eifoer 
the same meanings or conformed with those of Hebrew language. The dictionaries 
were composed, containing all such words. Efforts were on to prove that origin of 
all such words from Hebrew language was quite possible. In this background, the 
erstudiile scholars felt inclined to undertake critical study of Arabian and Syrian 
languages as well. 

Fifteenth century is considered to be the age of rise and resutgence of various 
sciences and arts in Europe. People had turned curious for further growth and 
expansion of their literature and culture. Regular campaigns and substantial efforts 
had started at all levels. People of difreient countries had started concentrating 
their minds and energies fw enrichment of their respective languages. Resultantly, 
comparative study of languages was undertaken to the extent, it was possible. A 
few achievements, made by the scholars of linguistics in this regard, vwre as 
under: 

(a) It appeared to the scholars that Greek-and Latin languages had a common 
source of origin; 

(b) It was ah encouraging idea from viewpoint of classification of languages 
of the world in various grotqts or families may be in a small way; and 

(c) It also struck to the scholars that most probably the words had been 
composed from root letters. 

Tbe extent of interest developed for study of linguistics in Europe at that 
time is evident from the very foct that an eminent {riiilosopher Libriz also devoted 
his mind to this subject. The ruling elite of diat era was also greatly influenced. 
Accordingly, Peter, the great, got ctnnpiled a glossary of comparative words. 
Katherine II, Queen of Russia also fHoctaimed an order and invited Kfr. P.S.Pallas 
( dating 1741 to 1811 A.D.) for accomplishing a comparative glossary of identical 
words. AcconUngly, he collected a list of 285 comparative words from various 
iangiingi«8 of European and Asian Continents. Smne more additions were made in 
its second edition. The identical wmds of nearly ei^ languages were flirther 
incorporated m the second edition of glossary. 

It is a brief account of undertaking critical study and investigation <m linguistics 
in West. Certainly it proved to be highly inspiring to the next generation of 
philologists in one or the other way. 

GISI^ In bodi Eastern and Western parts of the world, die basic fonn^on 
for furtfaer research tm linguistics had already been laid down, widi die r^ 
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attempts for minute and*pn>foundly deep study of various aspects of linguistic 
science had continued and were still going on. Linguistic science had now 
established itself as an independent and one of the prominent subjects to be studied 
by mankind. Although, lot of research woik had already been done on philology, 
yet it was an extensive subject which extends to the t^Ie universe. With more 
and more profoundly deep and analytical study of ancient and modem languages 
of the world from scientific and historical viewpoints, it will, no doubt, be a 
grand achievement in the field of linguistic science on one hand and on the odier, 
various facts, hitherto unmanifested, will also come to light relating to cultural 
advancement, social development, political and administrative changes, ups and 
downs occurring, from time to time, in many parts of the world. 

Shape of Modern Linguistic Science 

Western Scholars: For about past two centuries, minute and systematic study of 
various subtle aspects related with linguistics is regularly going on in the field of 
philology as it is generally understood now. Certainly, the main credit goes to 
European Scholars for taking up critical and analytical study of both Western and 
Eastern languages. Especially, die efforts put in by these scholars to the study of 
Indo-European languages are really marvellous and thought provoking. 

No doubt, Western scholars have shown great zeal and ^itude for research 
and investigation. Western genius. Sir William Jones can be called a living 
embodiment of it. He was Hon’ble Chief Justice of hi^st court in India at 
Calcutta in 18th Century. He developed curiosity to minutely go through Indian 
Jurisprudence, administration of law and justice so that he could be in position to 
accord true justice to them, consistent with their respective traditions and beliefs. 
In order to achieve this end, study of Sanskrit was essential. Sir William Jones 
developed a sincere desire to study Sanskrit. He started finding out an eminent 
scholar of Sanskrit who could teach the subject. It was not easy. No competent 
and able scholar was willing to teach him. It was a stereotyped notion amongst 
Brahman scholars in those days that how could a divine langut^e be taught to a 
heretic? After a lot of persuasion, a scholar agreed, however, subject to fiilfllment 
of certain cmiditions. llhe room in which he would coadi, would have to be wa^ed 
daily with sacred water of Ganges befme s^rting to teach. Silken clothes would 
have to be provided to him to be put on before coaching. Mr. William Jones 
would also wearing silken clothes while studying and he would have to sit on 
floor. 

Sir William Jones gladly accepted all these pre-conditions. One could very 
well imagine the dignity of the office of Chief Justice of a highest Court in India 
in those days. However, the said foreign dignitary ignored all frainalities, attadied 
with his office on the face of his keen and earned 'desire to acquire knowlec^. 
He began studying with strict adherence to all arrangements masted upon by his 
respected teacher. The zeal, faith and devotion with which Mr. William Jones 
undertook study of Sanskrit language, vras, infact, exemfdary for other studoits. It 
was no less significant that a fiireigner, for vdram Sanskrit was an alien lai^nage 
and it was not the divine language of his own teligioa, devoted himself to the 
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attainment of knowledge of such a profound subject widi such uncmnmon zeal, 
inner urge and dedication. Sir William Jones acquired deep knowledge of various 
branches of Sanskrit language with his deep devotion, long perseverance and 
enterprise. He made thorou^ study of Yagvalkyab traditional code of Hmdu Law 
and celebrated commentary on Yagvalkyab Smriti (the body of traditional or 
memorial law— civil or religious) and otter explanatory literature (commentaries 
etc). 

No doubt, Sir William Jcrnes acquired comprehensive knowledge of Indian 
Society, its customs, modes and maimers but it led to one more achievement 
which is remarkable from linguistic viewpoint. Sir William Jones was also well- 
versed in many other ancient Western languages— Greek, Latin and Githik, etc. 
While making critical study of various branches of San^t literature, he came 
across many words vbich had minute resemblance with Greek and Latin words 
from viewpoint of phonology and construction. He felt accordingly surpised and 
developed keen interest. He discovered many words of Sanskrit language which 
had close resemblance with the words of Greek, Latin and otter Western languages. 
After profound study and investigation he arrived at the conclusion that the basic 
source of origin of Sanskrit, Latin, Greek, GStluk, Khltik and old Pertian languages 
appeared to be one and the same as for as their root letters, words and grammatical 
rules were concerned. 

In 1796, Sir William Jones laid foundation of Royal Asiatic Society at Calcutta, 
On that occasion, he remarked. “The Sanskrit language, whatever be its antiquity, 
is of a wonderful structure, more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the 
Latin and more exquisitely refined than either*’. 

The name of Sir William Jones will top the list of all those scholars who 
paved the way for comparative and oitical study of linguistics. The system of 
undertaking analytical study of linguistics had started from diat very time and it 
continued to go ahead accomplishing new heights. This type of investigation had 
started in several countries of the world and is still continuing. It is really wonderful 
and very much encoun^g that many western scholars not only made deep study 
of ancient and modern languages of India but they also made comparative and 
critical evaluation of these langiu^s from philological viewpoint, which would 
always provide inspiratitm and enlightenment to learned scholars, researchers and 
students of linguistic science. 


Primordial Beliefs 

The burning question which is not new but remains unanswered from primordial 
times is as to how and when a language came into existence and vbat course of 
develo{»nent, it passed through, to reach its present stage. Infact, it is extremely 
difficult to reply this question since origin of linguistics is as old as human race 
itself. The human race is existing from eternity and so is language. However, 
learned and »n*(»Higwit persons are inquisitive by nature and how can they remain 
contented witii this vague reply? It has been the curiosity of mankind to know, 
how a lan giMgi* (medium of qteech), so closely connected wifo day-today life, 
came into existence and how it passed throu^ various phases of expanaon and 
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development. Hk human beings have remained anxious to have its true and correct 
reply. Accordingly, numerous efforts were made and different views and opinitHis 
came to the fore. However, a sustained reply, acceptal^ to all, concerning origin 
of language, has not been found till now. It is, therefore, desirable to give foil 
consideration to the investigaticms made hidierto, on the subject in brief. First of 
all, it will 4)0 in the fitness of things to review the ideas of die learned scholors, 
belonging to different religions. There are different types of people, seeking 
satisfoctory solution to the problem. They have them prejudices, pre-conceived 
notions and intense desire for their own puUicity too. The followers of almost all 
religions of the world have expressed their views on origination of languages. 

Beliefs of Vedic Scholars: Those who have their foith in \fedas, are of the 
opinion that Vedas were not composed by human beings. They are God-gifted. 
God created this universe, bestowed life to human beings and gifted medium of 
speech. The minds of seers and sages were illumined with knowledge viiich 
manifested itself in the shape of Vedic hymns and Mantras. Their language is 
metrical, called Vedic Sanskrit, which is eternal and God-gifted. Hence it is called 
a divine language. All other languages of foe world have been derived from it. It 
is a God-gifted language to mankind. 

The pre-eminent Sanskrit grammarian and author of Aifadhyltyi (The eight 
chapters of Panini’s Sfltras), Panini, has also tried to extablish that San^t is a 
divine language though in a different manner. He has written about (sr f 7 vr)> 
etc. aphoristic rules of grammar. “In order to elevate seers, namely, Sanak etc., or 
in other words to impart knowledge of rules of foe grammar. Lord Siva (Name of 
foe third god of the sacred Hindu Trinity, who is entrusted with foe work of 
destruction, as Brahman and Visnu are with foe creation and preservation of foe 
world) played on his Daimv (a musical instrument) fourteen times, after ccmipleting 
his celestial dance TSrgiava (The frantic or violent dance of Lord Siva), thus 
introducing 14 rules of foe grammar”.* The whole grammar is based on foe said 
fourteen aphoristic rules. 

Minute Contemplation made by Yhsk: It would be useful to quote, Yaidc, 
predecessor of Pariini, (dating 800 B.C.) about his views regarding foe science of 
words. They do throw some light on foe <mgin of a langu^. While discussing on 
morphological constructitHi of a word and its four ingredients-Hioun, veib, 
prepositions prefixed and indeclinaUes suffixed, Yask has also incidoitally discussed 
foe significance of a word. He writes: “A word is a small unit with a limited 
sense. Hence it was considered necessary to name foe articles in order to identify 
them in day today course of life.”* He has not given his own views regarding 
origin of linguistics. Probably, he might not have considered it necessary. PossiUy, 
he might have certain pre-notions or assumptions in this regard. 
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People must have a medium for mutual exchange to carry on their day-today 
business. Mere gestures cannot meet the requirements. Therefore, people would 
like to invent diderent words to name different articles. For this purpose, they 
compose new words. When etymologists talk of naming articles by different words, 
it clearly reflects that fundamentally they did not believe in the divine nature of a 
lan guage . Had there been a god-gifted language, then there must have been 
corresponding words to name the articles. Resultantly there would have been no 
necessity at ail for people to give suitable names to articles. There is no 
imperfectness in a divine language. Necessity to name articles arises only when 
there is no accomplished language at the disposal of mankind. Ydsk appears to 
have emphasized to this effect. 

YSsk’s emphasis that words, an essential ingredient of a langui^e, have been 
composed by mankind, is really unique contribution to ]4>ilology. Even his successor, 
Paqini, an eminent grammarian, could not rid himself from old stereotyped notion 
regarding origin of languages, although, his predecessor, YSsk had given his opinion 
to the above effect three centuries earlier. It clearly reflects that YSsk had a greater 
aspiration and zeal for research and investigation. 

During the life time of YSsk, Sanskrit language was in prominence which was 
considered as God-gifted language and is being treated as such even now. YSsk 
has, however, substantiated divine nature of Sanskrit language in a really impressive 
way. He writes; “Names of articles, used by human beings, are accepted as such 
by celestial bodies.” It follows that the deities also understand the language of 
mankind in the same sense. It,, obviously, follows that the language of human 
beings is itself a divine language. YSsk here purports to mean that the words- 
divine language appear accordingly for Sanskrit language. 

Beliefs of Buddhists: The entire canonical literature of Bodh religion, in the 
shape of Tripitakas, is written in MSgadhi PrSkrita, which subsequently came to 
be known as Pali (a Middle Indo-Ai3yan language used by Buddha for his teachings 
and by his followers in subsequent Buddhist tradition). Amongst Buddhists, 
authenticity of Ceylonic tradition is unchallenged. It was in Ceylon that Vinay, 
Sutta and Abhidhamma Pitakas were reduced to writing for the first time. Under 
Ceylonic tradition, it is believed that most prudent and defied saint, Lord Buddha 
delivered his discourses in MSgadhi PrSkrita (PSii). According to them, MSgadhi 
was the primordial language of the universe. AchSrya Budhghosh has boldly 
asserted: “MSgadhi was the original and primordial language of all living-beings.” ' 

A similar reference is found in ‘ChOlvansa’, an enlarged portion of 
‘Mahavansa’. As directed by Revat Sthavira (a senior Buddhist monk), AeSrya 
Budhghosha proceeded to Ceylon. There he translated all Ceylonic religious tales 
in MSgadhi PrSkrita. It had been stated flierein. “All Ceylonic religious stories 
were translated in MSgadhi — a primordial language of all living-beings.”’ 

Regarding MSgadhi or PSli language, Burmese hold the same belief, totally, 
conforming with Ceyltmic feith. Not only this, almost all followers of BotBi religion, 
having faith in Tripitakas believe that MSgadhi or Kli, in which their religious 
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scriptures have been written, was the flrst-ever language of the world. 

Jaina Beliefii: Jaina tradition held the same view in respect of die language 
of their Agamic scriptures. All the Agamas including 12 Angas (Auxiliary works 
forming part of Agamas) have been written iaArdha MUgadhi PrSkrita. The Jaina 
religionists believe that Jaina Agamas contain religious discourses, delivered by 
L(»d Mahaviim himself, and compiled by his senior most diciples, known as 
Gandhers. According to them, Ardha MUgadhi PrUkrita was primordial language 
of the world. In the commentary (m ‘Sutrakritanga Niryukti’, it iqipears. “The said 
Ardha MSgadhi PrSkrita is imbued with inherent virtues of the soul enshrined in 
the human body and other living beings' Ardhs MSgadhi PrSkrita is a language of 
gods as is believed by the followers of Jaina religion. It is laid down. “Ardh 
MSgadhi PrSkrita is the language of sages and seers, endowed with super-natural 
powers, hence a divine language.”^ 

While Tirthankers (Sanctified religious teachers of the Jainas) delivered 
religious discourses, it is stated that besides celestial bodies and human beings, 
the animals and birds also formed part of the audience. The religious preachings 
of Tirthankers had been made in Ardh MSgadhi PrSkrita. The main characteristic 
of Tirthankers’ utterances was that once it was heard by audience it turned into 
their own respective dialect and easily understood by diem. The organic world 
(animals and birds etc.) also listened to the religious discourses of Tirthankers and 
what they heard, was converted to their own respective dialect or speech and 
easily understood by them. So to say, the said Ardh Migadhi PrSkrita was not 
confined to divine bodies and human-beings alone but extended over to animals 
and birds too. 

Views of PrSkrita Scholars 

Besides authors of Jaina canonical literature and commentators, certain Jaina and 
non- Jaina scholars of PrSkritas also have expressed similar sentiments. Renowned 
rhetorician of eleventh century, Nami SSdhu while defining PrSkritas, states 
“PrSkrita dialects being free from grammatical constraints, are spontaneous and 
easy for conversing for all living-beings. The literal meaning of the word PrSkrita 
(PrSk-Kiit)- 'Previously done’ which meant that it was a primordial language. A 
PrSkrita dialect is simple and easily understood even 1^ children and ladies and a 
basic source of origin of all other languages.”* 

Aja(la, commentator of Saraswati Kanthsbharan, written by King Bhoj, had 
made a similar remark. According to him, “PrSkrita langu^ is sptmtaneous and 
part of one’s own nature. It is a medium of ^ech, easy to be followed by all 
living beings. It is refined and grammatically perfect and can be easily used by 
chiirfren, shepherds and ladies. Being basic source of origin of dl odier languages, 
Prakrita is their very nature. It is the original sourcejof all other languges in the 
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same way as nature is the source of entire material world.' 

Eminent poet, Vakpati, while stating the qualities of PrSkrita, writes in his 
renowned poetry ‘Gau^avaho’ ; “Just as all rivers drop in ocean and come out in 
\hpoury sluqx, similarly, all languages enter into prakrita and ^ain emerge out 
of it.”* 


Beliefs of Roman Catholics 

Similar is the faith of Christians about their language. Roman Catholics and 
protestants are the two sects of the said religion. Roman Catholic sect is 
comparatively older. Their popular religious treatise is Old Testament, which has 
been written in Hebrew language. According to Christians, God, first of all, had 
gifted the well accomplished language to Adam and Eve. They firmly believe that 
it is the primordial (first ever) language of the world. Nay— it is the source of 
origin of all other languages. Celetial bodies converse in this very language. 

In order to substantiate the view that Hebrew was the source of origin of all 
other langui^es, many words of other Western languages Greek, Latin etc. were 
compiled which resembled with parallel words of Hebrew language. In this way, 
attempts were made to establish origin of many words of other European languages 
from Hebrew language. For this, uniformity in phonetic sound and similarity in 
meanings were made the basis for their investigation. Anyway, attempts had begun 
in a systematic manner to undertake comparative study from ]^lological viewpoint, 
which did provide an inspiration to scholars of subsequent period to take up 
extensive study of linguistic science. 

Opinions of Followers of Islam 

Islamic follwers also believed that their language was primordial and source of 
origin of all other languages. According to them, the verses of Quran, written in 
Arabic language were God-gifred. 

Since ancient times, Egyptians also had similar views for their own language. 
After spread of Islam, Egyptians began to consider that Arabic language was 
primordial and God-gifted. 

During past coituries, how fru* dogmatic and stereotyped notions had been 
harboured by mankind at the instance of fundamentalists, towards a medium of 
speech, may be evident from an example of Egypt. Telephone device had already 
been invemed Cable-lines started to be laid down in all leading countries of the 
world. It was contemplated to instal telephone lines in Egypt as well. The Egyptians 
were wonder-struck to team that telephonic talks would be audible exactly in the 
same voice from places, hundreds of miles away. The scholars of Islamic law in 
Egypt opposed it tooth and nail. Hiey argued thm human voice could never reach 
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from such remote places. In case, it did, it could be a Satanic voice and not of a 
human being. In other wivds, Satan would pick iq> human voice and carry it 
onward. 

Masses had unflinching faith in the said Islamic scholars. By adhering to 
their Judgment, people declined to hear Satanic voice and did not agree to allow 
installation of telephone cables. Those at the helms were at their wits en4 what to 
do? They were *petsuaded repeatedly but all in vain. Finally, They showed their 
concurrence subject to fulfilment of a condition. According to them, the verses of 
Quran were divine and pronounced by God. They could be recited by a human- 
being and not by a Satan. So, if a person recited Quran verses and they were 
conectly heard through telephone, they would believe that it was a human voice. 
It was done accordingly. Thereafter, the Egyptians agreed for installation of cables. 

Even an eminent philosopher and meti^)hsician, Plato, believed that the names 
of the articles, found in the world, were sJl God-gifted. In nutshell, though in a 
different manner, Plato also opined that a language was divine and God-gifted. 
Acceding to him a language was only a coordinaticm of nouns and verbs. Conscious 
and inquisitive scholars or guides were not contented with the views of diflerent 
sects having sectarian &idis, with regard to die origin of a language. They expressed 
their coolness over such parochial outlooks. All the aforesaid linguists, having 
bias for their own sects or religions, claimed ancientness and divine nature of 
their scriptural languages. If it was assumed that the languages were inborn or 
God-gifted, then there ought to have been near total uniformity between all 
languages of the world, leaving aside minior variations subject to the time and 
space. However, there were fundamental differences in die languages of the world — 
why? No satisfactory replies were forthcoming to this and similar other doubts. 

Primordial Language of Mankind — Certain Experiments 

Masses sincerely believed that all newly bom children had their own distinct 
language. However, as they grow, they pick up the language of the family, society 
or the country, they come in contact widi. Gradually, the impression on their 
memory is changed and they start speaking the customary language of their country 
without least inconvenience. The original and inherent language of the newly-bora 
children is forgotten and the artificial language is adpoted vdiich is spontaneously 
picked up and spoken by them. 

From time to time, certain experiments were carried out to arrive at the trath. 
According to Herodotaus, a femous writer of fifth century B.C. Kirig Psammitochos 
of Egypt made an experiment in this regard. As evidenced by history, it was the 
first experiment of its kind to ascertain the source of origin of a language. It was 
assumed that the experimoit would enaUe to ascertain certain fects about aboriginal 
human race as well, besides revealing the primordiality or original source of a 
language. It was so decided that spontaneous language,''sp(dcen by children, would 
be deemed to be oldest and original language of the world. Similm^ly, the tribe, 
found speaking the said langur^e, would be considered as aboriginal community 
of the world. 

The experiment was made thus— IVvo newdy-bora children were taken up. The 
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visitors were strictly warned not to speak a word before them, Strict order was 
also issued to the attendant, pn^biting him not to utter a single word before 
them \t4iile looking after and feeding the children regularly. Tlie process continued 
and the children grew up with passage of time. They were, however, found unable 
to speak anything. Only one single word ‘Bekos’ was heard to have been spoken 
by ^ chiltten vdiich belonged to Frizian language. It literelly meant bread. The 
attendant, who feeded them, was Frizian. It was believed diat while feeding the 
children, the word ‘bekos’ might have been unconsciously uttered by the servant 
which was picked-up by the children. 

A similar experiment was made by Fredrick II in 12th century but with no 
result. Subsequently, in ISth century, James IV, king of Scotland, carried out similar 
experiment but all in vain. In India, during 16th century. Emperor Akbar undertook 
an experiment. Every possible precaution was taken and the result was anxiously 
awaited. However, all were stunned to find that all the children remained dumb 
and they failed to utter a single word. 

Outcome of Experiments: From the said experiments, it was explicitly clear 
that no language of the world was God-gifted and no child was bom with any 
distinct language of its own. It was only an indication of extreme superstition 
with no logical truth. There was another significant point. Had there been a divine 
or God-gifted language, it would have been folly accomplished in all respects 
from the very beginning. However, it is a historical fact ttot the languages have 
undergone drastic changes in their shapes during past centuries. When the modern 
shape of a language is compared with the centuries old structure of that language, 
it is evident that it had passed through regular process of development, growth 
and expansion and its form had completely changed with the passage of time. 
Undoubtedly, the scholars have done tremendous research and investigation to that 
effect which speak for themselves and are quite extensive. 

In 18th century, Mr. J.G. Herder, a renowned scholar, wrote a research article 
on origin of languages in the year 1772. He also contemplated upon the alleged 
divine nature of a language in a critical manner and advanced rational arguments 
to refute the said theory. However, he did not plead any substantial theory of his 
own regarding source of origin of a language. Of course, he refuted the theory of 
divine nature of a language but simultaneously he added that it was not the product 
of mankind. The existence of a medium of speech was the basic necessity of 
mankind. Hence it came into existence spontaneously and flourished on its own 
without any effort of the peqile. 

To know what is unknown is the fundamental nature of intellectuals and 
scholars. The concept that a language was divine and god-gifted could not satisfy 
the curiosity of mankind. They ^plied their minds to find out a definite answer 
and they spared no pains to exercise their talents. This is the only method for 
enhancement of the scope of knowledge. How for one succeeded in its attempt is 
a matter for critical research and investigation. Nevertheless, it can be safely asserted 
that the attempts, so made from time to time, provided great encouragement and 
inspiration to foe inquisitive scholars for going ahead. In nutshell, it may be added 
that whatever, efforts have been made, hitherto, were more or less based tm swntises 
only to find out foe source of origin of a language since no substantial, ground or 
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base was, there w^rerefrom one could proceed in the right direction to ascertain 
the source of (mgin of linguistics. 

A Few Fundamental Theories 
Theory of D^m'mination 

According to an opinion, people used to meet their day today requirements by 
making physical gestures in the absence of a medium of speech. But it did not 
serve their purpose. The requirements of life were growing r!q)idly. The means of 
subsistence were increasing and becoming manifold. The developing phase of 
society was giving birth to new ideas. However, there was no medium widi human 
society for revelation of these ideas. Everyone was feeling dejected. People 
assembled. They were all anxious to trace out a medium for mutual exchange and 
conversation. Some phonetic sounds or words were set to indicate the names of 
articles and denote verbal activities and with their help, they began to express 
themselves and serve their day-today requirements. As the process to construct 
words started, it provided inspiration to frame more and more new words for 
mutual exchange. In linguistic science it is called as ‘theory of determination.’ 
Prof. Russoue was an ardent supporter of the said theory. It is also called ‘theory 
of symbolism’, gesticulation or theory of agreement, $ince it was agreed to use 
the words in symbolic manner or by making indicatory signs. 

It is, no doubt, a fine piece of imagination but not a rational plea. In case, 
there was no language at all for communication, a question, obviously arises, how 
they decided and managed to assemble. Even for assembling, one has to explain 
its motive. How did they manage in the absence of a language? Even if people 
gathered, how did they afford to exchange their views? Only after mutual discussion, 
one is able to arrive at some conclusion. Acceptance of phonetic sounds or words 
to name the articles and verbal activities, would also be impossible with-out 
existence of a language. 

Another important point is that if they could manage to assemble and accept 
Certain phonetic voices and words to name the articles and verbal activities, there 
must have been a language in vogue, howsoever incomplete, undeveloped and 
imperfect, it might be. In the absence of even such a language, all this would not 
have been possible to be accomplished. However, if existence of some form of 
language was admitted, then there was no need at all to gather and explore new 
words or phonetic sounds for naming articles. In that case, the existing imperfect 
language could have been develpoed and refined. 

Theory of Metal 

A strange and typical idea also came to the fore regarding origin of language. It 
is known as theory of metal in philoli^y. According to it, all the articles found in 
the world, have their own typical sound. For example, if we strike a brmuse flat 
plate wifri a stick, it will produce a clanking sound. However, on striking a brass 
plate, the sound produced will be different from that of bronze plate. Altogether 
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different sound will be produced on striking an iron ^eet w box. S imilar ly, varying 
sounds will be created by striking (« paper, wood, glass, cloth, leather and stone 
etc. Why is it so? Why is this dissimilarity in sound? According to this theory, 
every article has its own typical sound, which is obtained by contact, clash, collision 
or a strike. Not (miy this, the introducers of the said theory further believed that 
each and every human being had a strange inherent power in it. When they come 
in contact with at clash or touch different articles, they also produce resembling 
sounds, consistent with the sounds, induced by these articles. Thus, the phonetic 
sounds, iHoduced by human-beings from time to time, constituted metal sounds. 
Initially, die metal sounds were numberless and all of them could not be preserved. 
Gradually, many of them disappeared. Many of the metal sounds were identical in 
nature. According to the theory of ‘survival of the fittest’, only a few of them 
could survive. Only four to five hundred root letters were saved from being omitted. 
From the said root letters, words, tending to be nouns and verbs, were constructed, 
leading to the accomplishment of a language. The propounders of the said theory 
believed that there was a mystic harmcmy between phonetic sounds of metal sounds 
and meanings attached to them. By using the word mystic here, the purport, could 
be that the relation between sounds and respective meanings attached to them was 
based on mere guess and supposition and was not subjected to any critical 
investigation. 

The propounders of the above theory also opined that the capability of phonetic 
expression, found in human-beings, during primordial times, disappeared with 
passage of time, since the said characteristic was no longer needed after 
accomplishment of a language. Hence it vanished gradually and the said ability 
was not found in the modem human-beings. 

Professors Hess, Stynthhl and Maxmuler: Prof. Hess of Germany had, first 
of all, propounded the above theory but he did not elaborate it in writing. He had 
merely referred to it in one of his lectures. Later on. Dr. StynthSl reduced it to 
writing in a systematic manner and placed it before learned scholars for 
contemplation. Prof StynthSl was not only an authority on linguistic science and 
grammar but he was also a renowned logician and psychologist. In the field of 
philology, he held the view th^ critical study of linguistic science was impossible 
without taking help of psychology. In one of his works, he elaborately described 
that there was an inherent link between grammar, philosophy and psychology. He 
authored several other works relating to foe psychological aspect of a language. 

Initially, Prof. Maxmuler found foe theory of metal sounds as agreeable and 
dealt with it in his books. He was a distinguished scholar of Sanskrit and more 
particularly of Vedas. Although, his primary subjects were philosophy and literature 
yet he also dealt with philology. He greatly admired foe richness of Indian 
scholarship and learning. He was finemost among intellectuals w4io acquainted 
foe wixld wifo excellence of India in foe spheres of culture, literature, philosophy, 
and linguistics. His style of critical investigation was really interesting. In 1861, 
he delivered a few lectures on philology- He elaborated foe subject of linguistics, 
a dry and obscure one, in such a fine and charming matuier that foe studious 
readers and students grew anxious to acquire greater knowledge of foe subject. 
Prior to it, foe study of linguistic science was confined to learned scholqrs only. 
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Ordinary people had no access to the subject. It was really creditable on the part 
of Prof. Maxmuler that u a result of his laudable efforts, even ordinary persons 
were curious to read the subject. 

In the beginning. Prof. Maxmuler also considered that die theory of Metal 
sound was consistent and, accordingly, he discussed it in his books also. But 
subsequently, he changed his opinion and showed his reluctance to support the 
theory. It is eVident that dll then no settled opinion had been formed regarding 
origin of languages. The above theory was, probably, welcomed as a new concept 
by scholars, and after pondering over it, they accepted its relevance as well. 
However, their appreciation of the theory could not last long. 

If we minutely consider, the said theory was merely imaginary and had lost 
in the wilderness. No doubt, imagination breeds new ideas, but here we are not 
concerned with any poetic imagination. A linguistic theory must base itself on a 
solid ground. The process of growth and development of a language must have a 
scientific base. How it was, how it happened and how it is so, are the questions 
which must be answered in relation to a medium of speech. In poetry, however, 
such questions have no relevance. The renowned poetic genius, Aristotle, has stated, 
wdiile discussing tragedy and comedy, that what is virtually not in existence and is 
created by virtue of pure imagination or emulation is poetry. Hence poetic 
compositions have nothing to do with universal realities. However, it is not the 
case with linguistic science. The imaginative thoery of formation of words from 
phonetic sounds, created by metals is, therefore, not relevant. 

Something more is to be added regarding root letters. The words, which tend 
to accomplish a language, are not composed from root letters alone. Prefixes and 
suffixes are also necessary which find no mention in this theory. The root letters 
are found in Indo-European and Semitic groups of languages but there are numerous 
other linguistic families where there is not the slightest indication of root letters. 
Even if foe theory of root letters was admitted, foe problem of finding out source 
of origin of other languages in foe world, would remain unsolved. 

There is one more significant point worth noting regarding acceptance of foe 
theory of root letters. The languages, which contain roots, were, infact, 
accomplished earlier, while foe toots were discovered much later. Therefore, they 
are not real but imaginary. In order to give systematic shape to foe construction 
of a language, by grammarians and philologists, it was agreed to compose words 
by applying prefixes and suffxes to roots. It could be called a methodical process 
to accomplish a langu^e in a more refined and polished form. This procedure 
was adopted by grammarians and linguists after profound study and investigation. 
Prof Ma.xmuler, an eminent and erudite scholar, had initially accepted foe theory 
of roots but later rejected it completely. The reason being that foe said theory did 
not lay down a convincing ground with regard to the origin of a lan gua ge . 

Views Expressed by \%sk: Regarding composition of words from roots, YSsk 
has explained in his celebrated commentary that the' nouns and verbs have been 
formed from roots. It was etymological interpretation of words. The great 
grammarian, ^kfoyan had the similar opinion. However, learned scholar, Ac&rya 
GSrgaya and certain other grammarians did not agree that all foe words had been 
accomplished from roots. They argued foat foe words ubich are cominised of 
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vowels, roots, suffixes, elisions and augmentations or \^ich have been composed 
in consistency with grammarian rules are stated to be bom or accomplished from 
roots. However, where the words are not applied with such prefixes or suffixes, 
they only signify nouns and are merely conventional. They have no etymological 
derivation: Just as tit (cow); 3rPT (horse); ^ (Male); tpfSI (elephant). 

“If all the words were composed from roots, then all the living-beings, 
performing similar nature of woilc, should be named with one and the same noun. 
For example, all the living beings wdiich reach across the road, running fast, should 
be named ‘hca^’. Similarly, wdiatever, is fed through beak, should be named 'grass’ 
which is not so. The difficulty is that an atricle is subjected to various uses and 
processes, so it should be called by different names as per each process, it had 
undergone, which would be somewhat cumbersome. For example, a pillar in a 
house is inserted in a big hole, hence it should also be named as (Sleeping 
in a hole-since it is pierced in a hole). However, it is not possible. 

“There is one more problem. In case, all the words had been accdmplished 
from roots, then in whatever forms, they should have been composed, from roots, 
having identical meanings, as per rules of the grammar, should have been named 
accordingly so that it would have been more convenient to determine their 
meanings. Accordingly a 3 ^ (person) would have been named ‘3^Sra’; an ‘3l?u' 
(horse) as ‘atSfr’ and (grass) as 'Tardan’ (b^^t). However, it is not the case 

“After a word is set with a specific meaning and used as such, then the 
etymological derivation of the said word is considered, as from which root, it had 
been composed. If it was not the case, the etymological origin of a word ought to 
have been ascertained earlier before it came to be used or came to be in vogue. 
For instance, let us take the word ‘ 3 ^' (earth) since it was spread, hence it was 
named as - But this interpretation leads us to many ifs and buts. Who had 
s]xead this earth? There must have been a base wherefrom it was spread. However, 
earth itself forms a base to stand upon. A person, who would spread, must have a 
base to stand upon. Otherwise, it could not perfonn the act of spreading. It is, 
thus, evident that etymological derivation of a word is tried to be explored only 
after a specific meaning of the word is set. But in practice we find that there is 
no conformity between the meaning of a root, frcnn which the word was composed 
and the meaning of the accomplished word as it is generally understood. 

“When the meaning of a word is not understood or when the meaning of a 
word is inconsistent with the root, from which it had been composed, then iu 
order to establish its origin or derivation, ^ktayan co-ordinates its constituents 
from different 'Padas’ (morphological constructions). For example, with a view to 
compose the word 'Satya’ (truth), he took 'r*!’ (meaning activity or movement) 
and the letter 'ya’ of the word 'Ayan* is placed at the end while the basic root 
word 'Sat* is prefixed. In this manner, the word 'Satya’ had been accompli^d 
but there is no spontaneity in analysing the construction of a word like this. 

“Existence of activity or an inclination to act is substantial i.e substance is 
there prior to an action. For manifestation of movement, vibration, agitation or 
swinging a verbal activity is essential.” On the basis of such activity, perfbmed 
subsequently, the substance occurring earlier could not be named. Let us take the 
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word 'sn?' (horse) finr example. Acowding to etymological interpretation, a ^cific 
living-being, because of its fast running, would be named '9n<T' that is to say, the 
name would be given to a living-being after seeing its action of fest rurming. 
However, the fact is otherwise. Immediately after the birth of a horse-baby, it is 
named as such even though it is unable to walk. Hence there is no consistent 
relation between the name of substance (here a living-being) and its etymological 
interpretation. 

The significance of the theory of composition of words from roots and the 
origin of language from such words has been the subject of disciesion and 
argumentation in India, thousands of years ago. On one hand, it gives an indication 
of critical investigation made in this sphere by genius scholars of India and on the 
other it clearly reflects that they had spared no pains in undertaking profound 
study of a subject in which people generally took meagre interest and did not 
exhibit eagreness to penetrate deep into the subject of composition of words and 
accomplishment of a language. 

Although, YSsk was not disheartened in any way by the arguments of GSrgya. 
He did his best to establish the theory of construction of words from roots by 
refuting all his pleas, the detailed narration of which is uncalled for here. However, 
the arguments of Gargya could not be refuted altogether and held void. Even now, 
after expiry of thousands of years, whenever, the theory of composition of words 
from roots, advocated by Y3sk, is subjected to critical investigation, the contentions 
of G3rgya are found facing us like an impenetrable fort. In the context of PrSkrita 
and Pali languages, while considering them from philological viewpoint, the topic 
of roots, although not folly relevant, has been discussed here so that we could be 
acquainted with the line of reasoning put forward by Gargya, thousands of years 
ago. Whatever theories had been advanced in regard to origin of language, their 
critical evaluation would be desirable in the present context. 

Theory of Imitation: The origin of a language is not based on any solitary 
ground. Its formation is due to numerous factors. Amongst them, there is the 
theory of imitataion. Birds and animals are close companions of mankind. Each 
has its own distinct speech. The utterances of animals and birds, when they are 
cheerful, are obviously, different from those, made by them, while they are overawed 
vdth fear or pain. There could be other feelings as well when they might make 
varied utterances, although the difference might not be quite explicit. In a way, it 
could be called the dialect of animals and birds. The humanity, devoid of any 
medium of speech of its own, heard the utterances of animals and birds and tried 
to pick up the sound. 

The sound produced by an animal or bird was heard and a conforming name 
was given to the bird or animal consistent with its sound. Besides them, they 
discovered numerous other phonograms wdiich were consistent with their activities 
and mental dispositions. For example, wdren huipan-beings heard the sound of a 
cat, he picked up the wOTd ‘Miyaoo’ (mewing^ and adopted it. He began to use 
this word to indicate a cat. In Hindi, the word is used as such. The phrase “Myaooiii ' 
kS Muiiha Kaun Pakde” (who is to bell the cat and face the haz^) is sufficient 
to prove it. In Chinese language, the word, ‘Maoo’ is used for a cat in place of 
‘Miyaoo’. In Egyptian language, the word ‘maw is used to signify a cat. Its use 
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may be found in other countries as well with slight variation in their respective 
language. The words (crow), (owl), and (Bleating of goats 
and sheeps), (Neighing of horses), (grow'ling), 

(Fluttering of wings), (sound of crickets), are some of the words of the 

said nature. The verbs were accomplished from as (Bleating of 

goats), %’ as (Bleating of sheeps). The country-side children are 

found, calling a motor as (sound of a horn) and (sound produced 

by a motor cycle, hence named accordingly). The word (horn) was another 
example of a word, composed on the basis of a sound produced by horn. English 
word ‘Cuckoo’ is of similar nature. The renowned etymologist YSsk, has defined 
the word ''Utrar ’ (crow) '^iwr ^ (meaning thereby that the bird which 

utters ‘ka-ka’ is Kak (crow) which also lends support to the said theory). In this 
connection, Sanskrit words appearing below, need to be examined and considered. 
It is believed that all or most of these words have been composed on the basis of 
sound produced or utterance made by respective bird or animal, such as — 

(owl), (wagtail), '«w9c' (wagtail), (peacock), ‘fU>' (wolf), 

(cock), (sparrcw) 'fttsr' (cuckoo), (crow), (curlew), '^1^' 

(Male ruddy goose), (osprey), (cricket), 'filfwRir' (cricket), 

(cricket) (Peacock), (Peacock), (Laige black bee). 

However, some philologists did not subscribe to this theory. Their main 
argument was that had the word (names of birds), shown above, been composed 
on the basis of sounds uttered by them, then the names of the birds would have 
been identical in all the languages of the world since there was no apparent 
distinction in the sounds of birds and animals of all the countries of the world. 
Consequently, there ought to have been no diversity in the words composed in 
imitating the utterances of the biids and animals. However, the fact is otherwise. 
There was no similarity in the words found in different languages for the birds 
and animals. However, if we deeply consider, we will find that the dissimilarity is 
not real. Absolute consistency and uniformity is not possible in imitating the 
utterances of birds and animals, 'fhere is a definite effect on the vocal organs of 
living-beings in different countries as per their environments and climatic conditions. 
It is, therefore, quite natural to find slight variations in the utterances in each 
country. It is equally impossible to imitate the utterances or sounds identically. 
Besides it, the imitation cannot be as perfect as original one. Hence, it is neither 
possible nor essential that the word obtained must be totally consistent with the 
sound or utterance. The imitation of a sound depends on the capability of an 
imitator and is possible to a limited extent only. The composition of a word on 
the basis of sourid is not absolute. It may have slight resemblance only. The eminent 
philo l og i st, sweet, was also of the opinion that the words composed on imitation 
of sounds were not necessarily in perfect consonance with them. 

Prof Maxmuler, however, felt that this theory was incongruous. He sarcastically 
namoit the theory as ‘Bow-Wow’. In ^glish, barking by dogs is called ‘Bow- 
Wow’. The British also give this name, to their puppies. On the north-east tpk of 
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‘Papuva river, the dog» are called ‘Bow-Wow’ on the basis of their barking sound. 
Infact, Prof. Maxmuler had made this satire on the basis of the word, found in 
use, in coastal language near ‘PapuvS’ river. However, the thecffy is not altogether 
worthless. No doubt, there are a lot of words in most of the languages of the 
world which had been composed on the basis of sounds or utterances as discussed 
above. At tbp same time, the linguists vtho advovate that a language is accomplished 
exclusively from the words, composed on imitation of sounds, are also wrong. 
Besides the words, obtained from phonetic sounds, there are a lot of words which 
have nothing to do with them. They are rather several times in number than the 
words composed on the basis of imitating sounds. It is equally worth-lowing 
that there are certain languages in the world, which are devoid of words, based on 
phonetic sounds, such as ‘ Athvaskan’ language of North America. 

Theory of Reverberation: Besides the theory of imitation, the theory of 
reverberation (sounding conformably to a continuous tinkling echo produced by 
the sounds of bells, anklets etc) also finds mention in linguistics. With contact, 
collision, clash, falling of water, metallic articles, wood, leaves, vegetation, 
metallurgical and mineralogical articles and inanimate objects, varying sounds are 
produced which lead to the formation of words in accordance with the theory of 
reverberation. Here the word reverberation has been used in place of imitation. If 
we minutely look to their meanings, there is difference between the two. The 
phonetic sounds, uttered by birds and animals, and imitated by human beings, is 
called an imitation. The water flows and resounds ‘Nad-Nad’ (musical sound 
produced by flowing water), it is reverberation. In accordance with this theory, 
words like ‘Nada’ or Nadi’ (river) have been composed from the root ‘Nad’. Leaves 
fall down from trees, producing sound like ‘Pat-Pat’. On the basis of this sound, 
the root ‘Pat’ and the word ‘Patra’ (Leaf) have been obtained. From barking of 
the dog, the root ‘buk’ (an imitative word formed from the cry of dog) is obtained. 
‘Kal-Kal’ (sound of flowing water of stream); *ChaI Chal’ (sound of water flowing 
out). ‘Jhan-Jhan’ (tinkling sound) ‘Khatpat’ (wrangling sound) are some of the 
Hindi words and ‘Mur-mer’( grumbling), an English word, are all of the similar 
nature. Such words are found in almost all languages of the world. It is also 
evident that there is no fundamental difference in theories of imitation and 
reverberation. The gross difference lies only in the nature of articles, producing 
varying sounds, which is but insignificant. There ore some other formations of 
words, based on immitation of sounds w4iich are also explained under the said 
theory. For instance, from the scenes of burning lamps and shining stars, the 
words jagmagShat (refulgence, gleaming) and chamchamShat (glittering, sparkling) 
had been obtained. All such words are covered by the theory of imitation and 
reverberation. In nut^ell, there is a category of words which have been composed 
either on imitation of utterances of birds and animals; from reverberation of sounds 
produced by articles or on visibility of scenes. Infact, these are only varying forms 
of imitation. Thus the theory of reverberation also has its own rede in composition 
of words and accomplishment of a language. 

Theory of Expression of Emotions (Interjectionai Theory) 

According to this thoery, it is believed that in the primordial age, there was 
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emotional supremacy in mankind as against supremacy of wisdom. The animals 
are also controlled by emotional urge. They are devoid of thinking and reasoning 
power. They are only full of emotions. The primordial human-beings were not 
rated higher than animals so far prudence and wisdom were concerned. The liv ing 
beings may lack faculty of reasoning and discretion but they are decidedly full of 
emoti(Mial sentiments. The excess of joy, depression, anger hatred, jealousy and 
uncertainty fills mankind with intense emotions. While primordial human-beings 
were thus influenced by emotions, spontaneously some words used to emanate 
from their mouths. Since it was an expression of inherent reaction, hence no 
attempts had to be made for sudden eruption of inteijectional words such as ‘Oh’, 
‘Ah’ ‘Uf’ (Alas); 'fe' (Pish); 'aw' (w4iat a surprise! how done it!) etc. 

In Sanskrit, the words 'sir' (Pain or regret); '1^' (sign of reproachment and 
revilement); (A particle expressing regret, pity, joy or satisfaction) (A 
word expressing, pity, grief or regrief); 'ail^' (Blamable, contemptible); 
(calmness and contentment), ‘diH’ (Sufficient for, no use of— having a prohibitive 
force)’ (An inteijection of calling contempt, pride, grieO’ 'w' (A particle 
expressing dejection, pain, anger or reproach); (An exclamation implying 
sorrow, wonder or surprise) 'fttW-' (An inteijection exjnessive of inhibition); * 311 ^ 1 ’, 
(An inteijection expressing doubt or alternative); 'atKT, (An inteijection 
expressing of surprise); (An inteijection of interrogation, abuse, arrogance, 
envy); are manifestations of sudden feelings. The interjectional theory may also 
be relevant regarding origin of a language to some extent. 

Similarly, in English, use of inteijections Ah, Oh, Alas (implying surprise, 
fear and regret) Rish (contempt): Pooh (feeling of disdain or contempt); Fie 
(showing disgust) is made accordingly. 

In English grammar, they are called inteijections. Hence the above theory is 
called inteijectional theory. The purport of this theory being that utterance of 
such inteijectional expressions was an initial step to the composition and evolution 
of the words. New words were accomplished later on from the said inteijectional 
expressions, leading to the composition of a language. Amongst propounders of 
the said theory, the name of Mr. Kandilek is worth mention. 

Dr. Bholanatb Tiwari, however, writes “There are several hurdles in acceptance 
of the above theory. Firstly, the inteijectional words are not similar in different 
languages. Had these expressions been made spontaneously by human-beings in 
primordial times, then idl of them would have uttered identical words. In the 
whole wtsrld, dogs bark in the same typical manner to indicate their sufferings. 
However, the human-beings do not express their grief or joy in one and the same 
words. It appears that only by coincidence the aforesaid emotions have been linked 
with the inteijectional words, uttered by mankind. They are purely accidental. 
Besides this, these inteijectional words throw no light as to how a full-fledged 
language was accomplished. Such inte^ectional words do not exceed the number 
of fmty or fifty in any one language, Benafi’ had rightly remadred that 
inteijectional words were uttered only where a medium of ^leech was not available. 
They do not form part of a langluage. However, even if such words were treated 
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as part of language, at the most it could be claimed that the above theory enalded 
to ascertain the source of origin of a few words only. 

On minute consideration, it may be reasonably argued that the said 
interjectional words did play a limited role in partial accomplishment of a language 
but it could not be inferred that ail the words of a language were obtained from 
the said inteqectional expressions. 

Partial, validity of this theory cannot be denied. Possibly, primordial human- 
beings might have spontaneously uttered varying sounds under intensity of various 
emotions. In the absence of a medium of speech, there was no apparent relation 
between emotions and utterance of phonetic sounds. People living inside the same 
state or region produced identical sounds in expression of similar emotions does 
not appear to be compatible. There was no disciplined civic life for want of a 
medium of ^ech. Hence it is not inconceivable that for expression of a particular 
emotion, people might be uttering different interjectional sounds. With gradual 
development and improvement of phonetic utterances or words, the diversity in 
sounds of expression of the same emotion was found inconvenient. It was realized 
that one commtm word should be determined for expression of the same emotion 
to avoid inconvenience. 

While deliberating upon the utterances of animals and birds. Dr. Tiwari agrees 
that in different lands, alien to each other, no diversity in their sounds was found. 
However, his comments that had the interjectional expressions, made by human- 
beings, been inherent and natural, then they would have been identical throughout 
the world, need to be reviewed and closely examined. While dealing with linguistics, 
human beings and animals could not be treated at par. The utterances of animals 
are restricted and confined within a limited range. There were same state of affeirs 
even thousands of years ago and they made similar utterances even then. However, 
the human race is inquisitive and industrious. How fer the mankind has advanced 
and taken long strides in the field of linguistics, is self evident in as much they 
are using thousands of languages now. It was only an expansion of the process of 
evolution, the seed of which was diere even in primordial mankind. 

Although, an authentic information could be provided by physiologists only, 
yet roughly it is believed that there was no conformity in ligaments relating to 
larynx in the vocal chords of human-beings on one hand and dogs or other animals 
on the other. A few-birds, namely parrots and cuckoos do copy the utterances of 
human-beings on being taught. It :q>pears, there may be slight resemblance in 
vocal organs of the said birds with human-beings. However, the position of other 
birds and animals is, obviously, different. 

How fer was it possible feat people, living in different countries, would have 
made similar interjectional utterances? As a result of diverse climatic conditions, 
there are, obvious, variations in vibration, stimulation, contraction and expansion 
of larynx in human-beings. It should also be jeept in mind that under vfeat 
perqrective circumstance, environment or n^ure" of dominant emotimi, a qrecific 
person made sudden utterance of interjectional sound. In spite of generalogtcal 
uniformity amongst people, living thousands of miles away, feete are numerous 
other diversities found in them. Under fee circumstance, how could there be no 
effect upon utterance of interjectional sounds? 
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It could also not be claimed widi certainty that people living within the 
boundaries of the same country, uttered a similar inteijectional word in expression 
of a similar emotion. It is quite possible that different people might have made 
different inteijectional utterances at different occasions in expression of the same 
emotion. All of those inteijectional expressions have not survived. Only a few of 
them are now found. In nutshell, though the number of inteijectional expressions, 
now found in a language, are barely few, but they do have a decided role in 
accomplishment of a language. 

Dr. Bholanath Tiwari has thrown light on certain other probabilities relating 
to this theory. He purports to say that although the inteijectional expressions were 
limited in number and the exchange of views, made through them might have 
been imperfect, yet it is quite likely that by way of constant use of such 
inteijectional wor^, they might have learnt to produce some other phonetic sounds 
or expressions. The repetition of the process must have helped in evolvement of a 
language. Dr. Tiwarib assumption that utterance of inteijectional words mi^t have 
prompted to the expression of some other phonetic sounds, needs further 
comprehension. The ^t remains that other phonetic sounds are the outcome of 
miscellaneous crude and precise articles <« subtle feelings which have absolutely 
nothing to do with the above theory. Sudden burst of inteijectional expressions 
and deliberate manifestation are two differem things. There is no consistent relation 
between the two. It appears that the introduction and evolvement of other phonetic 
sounds, is a consequence of certain other fectors and processes. 

Gestural Theory: The gestural theory holds an important place amongst all 
other theories determined with regard to origin of a language. First of all, Dr. 
saye, an eminent scholar of PSlinatian language, gave an indication of this theory. 
Darwin, Propounder of ‘Theory of Evolution’, had also discussed it. He chose six 
languages which were alien to each other. He made a comparative study of those 
languages and on the said basis, he proved the genuineness of the Gestural theory. 
The examination and determination of this theory continued till now. Near about 
1930, Mr. Richard again referred to this theory. In his book. Human Speech, he 
has described it as (oral Gestural Theory) and he has invited attention of linguistic 
scholars towards it. The significance of this theory is established from the very 
fact that the learned scholars of Icelandic language, Mr. Alexander Johnson, also 
deliberated upon it, almost during the same period. He has produced critical 
evaluation of Indo European languages and Miile discussing gestural theory, be 
has admitted its importance . Thereafter, he discussed this theory more elabmately 
in some of his other books. Whereas, he chose Indo-European languages to base 
his arguments fix' consideration and critical examination, on one hand, on the 
other he also referred to Hebrew (old), Tirkish, Chinese and a few other languages. 
Mentioning of Johnson’s conclusions will be really useful for further consideration 
of the subject under discussion. 

Johnson’s Inferences: Johnson believed that there were 4 steps leading to foe 
acc(»nplishment of a language. According to him, the first step was expression of 
phonetic sounds revealing internal feelings. When foe feelings of hunger, foiist, 
passion, joy. grief, fear and anger overtook a person, it was keen to express them 
but it had no language or medium of speech at its disposal. Just as monkeys fold 
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other animals display tKeir feelings by making typical utterances, similarly, human- 
beings produced phonetic sounds from their mou^. This was an initial step leading 
to the linguistic development. These phonetic sounds became symbolical for 
expression of respective feelings. 

The above-noted founding of Johnson is different from inteijectional theory, 
discussed etfrlier. Whereas under the former, sudden burst of phonetic voices owing 
to preponderance of emotional feelings had been discussed, under Johnson’s theory 
it is stated that as soon as a person is overvdielmed with feelings of inevitability, 
restlessness, intolerance and sexual cravings etc. it utters certain phonetic sounds, 
which form the subject-matter of his discussion. 

The second step leading to the linguistic advancement is that of imitative 
words. Imitation of utterances of birds and animals and reverberation of the sound 
of inanimate objects also appear to be the purport of Johnson^ inference. 

Emotional Indications: Gestures : Johnson discusses emotional indications 
or gestures as his third ladder to linguistic advancement. Although, basically the 
process of emotional gentures is also imitation, yet the said imitation is different 
from the imitation of the sounds produced by inanimate objects, birds and animals. 
The said imitation is of the gestures or motion of the various limbs of the body 
such as tongue etc. and more especially of hands. Jonson calls it as unconscious 
imitation, which probably means that an imitator himself is not conscious of such 
sort of imitation. He, probably, means to say that when a certain feeling is bom in 
mind there is a peculiar vibration or movement in the limbs of the body. In the 
state of wrath and audacity, a person stands erect and assumes an unyielding 
Posture; its lips tremble through excessive emotional strain; in case it is overawed 
with fear, it shrinks and hides itself; it spreads its arm when in an elating union 
posture; it raises arms to indicate the state of resolute determination, takes a vow 
or is in an attacking posture. While in challenging posture, it strikes its palms on 
any article lying infront. Such movement of bodily limbs goes on, indicating one^ 
intentions or bodily gestures suited to disclose internal feelings when vocal chords 
of a person utter phonetic voices unconsciously which lead to the origin of woids. 
Probably, this is what Mr. Johnson wishes to convey. 

Manifestation of Subtle Feelings: Regarding origin of words, expressing subtle 
feelings, Johnson states that with the mental growth of mankind successively, it 
began to utter certain sounds or words gradually foi manifestation of its subtle 
feelings also. Thus, it is the final ladder out of the aforesaid four ladders leading 
to the accomplishment of a language. 

Johnson has made an attempt to deal with several aspects of a language 
elaborately. He has also dwelt upon how the vowels and consonants had evolved. 
He has also deliberated upon the relation of phonology with semsmtics. For example, 
according to him, if the initial letter of a root is r or r, the said root word must 
signify an activity or movement, because in utterance of y or r, the tongue is 
required to make a rapid movement or run. He has also made similar other 
observations and given analytical explanations. Johnson has drawn attention to a 
specific point that a primordial person found many curves over its body and 
following them it found new words, expressive of internal sentiments. 

Purpose of Emotional Indications or Gestures: Johnson had stated about 
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emotioiial indications or gestures while dealing with the third ladder, stepping 
towards evolvement of a language or leading to linguistic advancement. This, 
however, needs further minute consideration. A person utteres certain phonetic 
sounds as a result of moving various limbs of the body, especially tmnHg etc. to 
disclose internal feelings is not believable. The relation of a particular (dionetic 
voice with the vilnation or movement of a respective limb of the body cannot be 
easily believed. For example, if a person starts gnashing its teeth in anger or 
raises its hand in attacking posture, how these emotional gestures could be 
represented by utterance of any phonetic sound. Phonetic sounds have their own 
independent part to play. Moreover, no sound is uttered while making any bodily 
movement and therefore, no question arises for imitation of the said sound. Johanson 
has tried to coordinate the utterance of phonetic sounds with movement of bodily 
limbs, an altogether novel idea in itself, could not be considered as rational or 
logical. 

An Initial Letter of a Root Word : Having Specific Meaning : Incoherent 

The theory of initial letters of root words, '^arrying any specific meanings, is also 
found incorrect on minute investigation. Mr. Johnson had stated that the root words 
commencing with initial letter r or r signified an activity. If it was so, then there 
were other parallel root words which too implied an activity or movement, however, 
they did not begin with initial leter f or r — ^Miat about them? Sanskrit root ‘Gama' 
(going, moving, reaching) signified a bodily activity but its initial letter was ‘Ga’ 
in utterance of which, no part of the vocal oigan runs or moves fast as in the case 
of letter t, or r. How then the veracity, of Johnson’s finding will be justified? Like 
Gama, there must be many other root words in Sanskrit which signified certain 
physical activity, yet they did not begin with initial letter r or r. Similarly, there 
were many root words which did begin with initial letter or r, yet they did not 
signify any physical movement. Sanskrit root word '71^' (to shine, to appear 
beautiful) began with initial letter r but did not signify any bodily movement. 
Similar instances could be found in Greek and other languages also. 

As discussed earlier, root words applied with preFixes and suffixes and obtained 
in the shape of nouns and pronouns as per rules of the grammar, was an attempt 
after the language had already evolved. When it was promptor necessary to clean 
and refine a language, then steps were taken to make critical examination of the 
words, used therein. Probably it was the prompter for accomplishing grammatical 
and etymological sciences. These treatises owed their accomplishment to reasoning 
and logical competence of learned scholars. However, it was hard to believe that 
ancient scholars had acquired such reasoning faculty. Infoct, rational and intuitional 
development of mankind was the consequence of incessant and regular efforts, 
hard work and perseverance for thousands of years. 

Coordinating views of Sweet 

Sweet was an eminent linguist of 19th century. He made an attempt to find out 
•the source that led to the origin of a language. He was of flie opiniem that the 
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origin of a language was not due to any one singular foctor. According to him, 
numerous hwtors, causes and conducts, when co-ordinated, helped in 
accomplishment of a language. He classified elementary vocabulary of words into 
three categories. According to him, the first category of words were based on the 
theory of imitation. In the second category, he included the words, obtained on 
expression of motional feelings and the symbolic words were placed by him in 
the third category. He believed that such symbolic words were in abundance in 
the initial shape of a language. 

Words: Meanings: Spontaneous: Symbolic 

According to sweet, symbolic words were those which had no meanings of their 
own. Incidentally, ^cific meanings are attached to or are implied by such symbolic 
words. The words continue to be used as such, having acquired the specific 
meanings in a language. For example, there is a child who looks at its mother. It 
desires to speak and its lips open. Sound of ‘Ma-Ma’ (mother) abruptly comes 
out. Till then, the phonetic sound of ‘Mama’ carried no meaning. By chance, the 
said sound is repeatedly uttered by the child in the presence of its mother. Its 
utterance is spontaneous and easy. Mother assumes the utterance as an address to 
herself. Thus, the word adopts a symbolic meaning of mother. The same method 
is applied to obtain the word ‘Papa’ (Father), words — ’IRW, war (Brother) 

‘in Sanskrit. Meter, Phrater, Pater in Greek; Mater, Pater, Prater’ in Latin, ‘Mother, 
Father, Brother in English; ‘Mather, Pidar, Brader’ in Persian and war, %rr, war 
(uncle), .wrarr (paternal uncle), war (grand-father), wf (brother), wf (A Lady), wf 
(Nurse) in Hindi were, infact, symbolic words of similar type. In most of the said 
spontaneous utterances the initial letter is labial. As soon as a child desires to 
utter, its lips open. The voice, coming out from its mouth, is generally labial, 
since for a child it is effortless to do so. 

Sweet has also incorporated certain pronouns in the category of symbolic 
words. Although their accomplishment was purely by chance, yet they were adopted 
as such with their symbolic meanings. For instance, let us take Sanskrit pronoun 
‘Twam’ (you). It is ‘To’ in Greek: ‘Th’ in Latin, in Hindi and ‘Thou’ in 
English. Similarly, (This) and *31^’ (That) are used as pronouns in Sanskrit. 
This and That in English and ‘dies and das’ in German languages are used. Sweet 
has also considered over the origin of many verbs on the basis of the theory of 
symbolism 

Gist: Critical Examination: In regard to the source of origin of a language, 
it was an initial attempt of mankind. It is quite possible that initially many words 
of symbolic nature might have been accomplished. They might have been also 
used as such. The words which might not have been found fit in manifestation of 
the desired meanings or were not easy to be prolhounced or being heard, they 
might have got obliterated with the passage of time. On the other hand, the words 
which were found fit and compatible, might have been incorporated and formed 
part permanently of the language. Just as the principle of ‘survival of the fittest' 
applies to all animate and inanimate objects, so it applies to the choice of words 
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as well. In a lang(u^e also the fittest and most suitable words survive and rest get 
obliterated with the lapse of time. The symbolic words which have survived in a 
language, are only a few now as against feose ascertained originally. 

Three categories of words, visualized by sweet, do have their relevance, may 
be to a limited extent, in structure or linguistics. However, it must be stated that 
sweet’s attempt to establish consistency of various roots, nouns and pronouns with 
the theory of symbolism, does not appeal to the mind. Moreover, besides the 
words, explained by sweet to have been accomplished under the said three 
categories, there are still a lot of words, may be several times in number, which 
remain unexplained. They are not covered by any of the aforesaid three categories 
relating to theories of imitation, inteijectionism, and symbolism. As discussed 
earlier, the words obtained by way of imitation and inteijectionism were only a 
limited few. Similarly, symbolic words were also small in number and they only 
reflected mutual relations in a family, beyond Much there was no trace of symbolic 
words. 

Many other words, resembling with symbolic and other categories of words, 
were obtained, leading to the regular evolvement of a language. Such an assumption 
also does not appear to be coherent. For sample, let us ponder over symbolic 
words. Children have a limited sphere. Their relations are confined to the family 
and they have minimum requirements. They are only concerned with eating, 
drinking, clothing and covering their bodies while sleeping which are infact, their 
primary needs. In the said perspective, the symbolic voices or words, uttered by 
the children, have scant informative value. They only signify a few articles or 
indistinct feelings. They are not supposed to make subtle or refined expressions. 

Origin of Linguistk$: Determination: Frustration 

In this way, several views emerged in regard to the origin of a language. They 
were contemplated upon, discussed and modified from time to time but no tangible 
result was achieved. It had an adverse reaction on the minds of pre-eminent 
scholars. They thought, it would be entirely useless to continue efforts to ascertain 
the source of origin of a language, since the research and investigation, made 
hitherto had yielded no result. 

Mr. Edgar Stuvint, Professor, Columbia University writes : “After much futile 
discussion and argumentation for and against, the linguists have reached the 
conclusion that the data with which they are concerned, yielded little or no evidence 
about the origin of human speech.” 

Renowned scholar of I^y, Mr. Morio Pai has expressed the similar view. He 
writes, “If there is one thing on which all linguists are fully agreed, it is that the 
problem of the origin of human speech is still unsolved.” 

American linguist, Mr. J. Kendryes repeats the same view when he writes, 
“...The problem of the origin of language does not admit of any satisfectory 
solution.” 

The above-noted views of prominent scholars are really pessimistic. In^te of 
making constant endeavour for a long time, the desired objective is not achieved 
and it is bound to create slight frustration. There are two possible consequenees of 
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such a frustration. Firstly, ivhen one loses all hopes, it is rarely possible for such a 
person to restart the work with the same fervour and zeal. However, in the second 
category, although frustration is there, yet the wise perstms, having an undaunted 
courage or spirit treat their dejection as a temporary sojourn for relaxation and 
again resume their work with greater devotion and enthusiasm. 

Ban on further Research: Strange Decision 

It was almost a century ago, when the linguists, having failed to find a definite 
answer, how the medium of speech came into existence, felt greatly irked and 
disgusted. Even after concerted efforts, wdien they did not succeed in finding an 
explanaticm to the origin of human speech, they turned, averse from further pursuing 
the subject. Some began to plead that the subject of origin of a language was 
beyond the scope of linguistic science. It was part of ethnology. According to 
them, the subject — how a language (human speech) came into existence was also 
attached to ethnology, a science dealing with all aspects of human development. 
A few others believed that it formed part of ancient history. Some scholars opined 
that linguistics was an independent science and the subject of origin of human 
speech was attached to it. There ought to be solid data and basis for ccmsideration 
and critical examination. Science has nothing to do with mere surmises and 
conjectures. Practically, no material data is available for undertaking research and 
investigation. When a language or medium of speech came into existence, nobody 
can decidedly say. Possibly, it might have originated lacs of years ago, the 
calculation of which can be made on only imaginary grounds. For want of sufficient 
material to be examined in a scientific manner, the subject, how a language 
came into existence, should not be treated as part of linguistic science. There was 
no use, whatsoever, to think on these lines and must keep efforts continuing. 

The above-noted views created a stir and an excitement amongst the linguists 
of the world . In 1866, a linguistic council was established at Paris, the laws and 
bylaws of which had been framed. Amazingly, the council strictly banned further 
contemplation over the question of origin of human speech. That is to say, the 
founders of the council put a blanket ban on further consideration of the subject, 
how a language came into existence. In this way, finding an answer to the problem 
was stopped and the chapter was closed once for all. The proposers of the ban 
were not ordinary people. They were renowmed philologists of world repute. Perhaps, 
they might have thought that why the learned scholars should waste their energies 
and time in carrying on their futile attempts when no result was foresighted. 

Investigation and Research did not Stop 

However, it was equally surprising that inspite of imposed restrictions, attempts 
continued to find out the smswer to the question' how die human qieech came 
into existence. Not only this, after almost every decade, a new formula was evolved 
to solve the problem. It is quite natural. A human-beinjg is, obviously, curious md 
contemplative by nature, llie curiosity for quest is not checked by imposing a 
ban. It always keeps genuine thinkers and prudent scholars busy in ^ir efforts to 
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continue their research and investigation in order to achieve their cheri^ed goal. 

The MKxd science is analogous with physics. Physics is based on cause, eflect 
and tradition. The cause transforms into action. No work is possible in the absence 
of the requisite data. If data is there, the work is not hindered. It is an accepted 
rule. When the said technical definition of [riiysics is taken into consideration, 
philology is not a science in that sense. However, it is also not entirely based on 
assumptions. For that matter, it is not an art as well. It is neither an art nor 
science, then wdiat is it? The linguists have pondered over the said aspect as well. 

Mind is foil of sentiments. They flash in the mind. An idea, fancy or 
imagination is conceived and a numbv of words come out spontaneously. It is 
poetry. It is the jHoduct of emotions, being touched or affected by prevailing 
sentiments. Hence it is lovely, charming and sweet. However, it is not the reality 
of materia] world. It is only visionary truth. In this view of the matter, it is an art 
Beauty and charm are its main ingredients while truth and reality are secondary. 
Philology has nothing to do with it. Although, like physics, it has no causal material 
or data to depend upon, it is not also devoid of it entirely nor it is fancifol, or 
existing only in fancy. Words fnm a language. They are uttered mouth. However, 
like an idea, fancy or imagination, they do not come out inconsistently. Words are 
formed by letters. The sounds uttered from gullet, larynx, oral cavities and other 
vocal chords, after coming in contact or clashing with breath or air, rising up 
from navel, give rise to root letters and the entire process is based on an extremely 
minute and prescribed system of cause, effect and tradition in a scientific manner. 
The channelization of the whole process is so mechnical and well arranged that 
there is not the slightest deviation fnrni it. It can be considered a perfect scientific 
and methodical system with no fault at all. 

Though, the development of a language is not based on a flawless causal data 
or material, as in the case of accomplishment of wcnrds, yet there is a systematic 
order, causativeness and firm basis. It is because of these characteristics that it is 
known as linguistic science. Although it is distinct from physics, yet it is fit, 
having cause, effect and tradition, to undertake critical examination and 
investigation. 

Why such a Frustration? When we consider philology as a science (a distinct 
knowledge), then all aspects related to philology, must be studied minutely and in 
a critical manner. Besides going throu^ historical evidence concerning its 
development and growth, the subject of origin of human speech must also be 
considered. Only because, necessary material or data was not available for research 
and investigation, hence foe issue of the origin or birth of a language should be 
left out for ever and excluded frcmi the ambit of linguistic science, is not a wise 
step. The true scientists or researchers do not give iq> a subject, merely because 
requisite material or data is not at their disposal. If the work of investigation is 
taken up regularly without pause, necessary data or information will also be 
available. If foe information or data is not in hand now, why foould we think that 
it will not be available, in future as well. In the present context, the saying of 
renowned dramatist, Sri Bhavabhoti is, most opportune vfoich may be quoted here; 

Vq ’U " meaning thereby that foe time is infinite and foe 

earth is too vast and extensive. Nobody knows when and wfoere somebody may be 
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born in this universe, capable of accomplishing a most difficult and arduous task. 
The.sturdy-minded and resolute persons, who remain ccMnmitted to dieir work and 
are confident about their future, they do succeed in their mission one day. To give 
up the pursuit and forsake the work will belie all future hopes. Keeping the above 
point in mind, it will be WDrth-u4iile to carry on some mote contemplation on the 
origin of human-speech. 


Manifestation of Human Speech 

With the progress of mankind in various spheres of life, accomplishment of a 
medium of speech was also found within reach. Human-beings, filled with 
emotional sentiments and under intensity of feelings, were too eagre to pour out 
their innerself Proverb goes— ‘Necessity is mother of invention.’ Accordingly, 
medium of exchange, whatever was its shape then, came into existence. It is a 
brief introduction of phonetic sounds, uttered by human-beings, as h result of 
imitation of utterances of birds and animals; inteijectional and gestural expressions, 
culminating in primitive form of language. 

^ (a remote sound); (a particular sound); (a medial sound); 

llwA (Articulate utterance or production of sound) 

In foregoing pages, a preliminary discussion was made on systematic order of 
production of sound through vocal organs. Now detailed discussion on the subject 
is called for. Under Vedic tradition, power of speech had been classified in four 
kinds — 'w' (remote sound); (A particular vocal sound); (Middle 

or central vocal sound) and (Articulate production of sound). The renowned 
commentator, PStanjali has quoted a line' from Rigveda at the very outset of his 
commentary which throws light on the subject. 

MahSmahopadhyaya Pt. Durga Prasad Dwivedi, an eminent scholar and 
commentator of ‘Sahitya Darpana’, has made fine briefings of 
etc., various forms of utterances of sounds, while dealing with an alphabet or 
sound. He writes; “The soul in all its senses external and internal, (Urects the 
internal organ (heart, the seat of thoughts and feelings) to make utterances of 
sounds for composition of words, having desired meanings, so as to be able to 
speak. The heart directs the heat located in navel. The heat vibrates the air (breath). 
The pulsated air produces a subtle sound which is known as remote voice or 
speech. Thereafter, the air is pushed upwards to the hub region and after contact 
of the air with that region, a sound is produced which is called as ‘Pashyanti’ 
voice or speech; Both these utterances are of minute nature. They are perceptible 
to the gods or ascetics only. They are not audible by (»dinary people. The said air 
(breath) then flows round to the heart region and'atier coming in contact with that 
region, the sound produced is called as speech from central oigan. Sometimes, 
even ordinary people could hear and pick up the sound after perfectly concentrating 
their mind, of course, in an extremely low voice. Thereafttf, die air reaches the 


1. Guh2 ihfii nihiti nengay&nti uiriyarii vieho manushyi vadanti | —Rigveda; 1/164/45. 
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mouth and draws near the throat (voice-box). It clashes with the cerebral. The air 
is pushed back from that portion and after passing through oral cavities, strikes 
wiA anyone of the eight parts of the throat from which certain sounds (sudi as 
nasals, gutturals etc.) emanate. The sound, thus produced, is called articulate 
utterance or speech”. 

In P&iiini^ teachings as well, the mediums of articulation of sound have also 
similarly teen explained.' 

What has been analysed and discussed above is a scientific process, as to 
how the sounds are produced by vocal organs inside our body. They can not be 
explained by the material or data, related with physics, because the process of 
articulation of sound prior to ‘Vaikhri speech’ is too subtle and audible only to 
celetial bodies. However, in spite of all this, it is based on such cause, effect and 
tradition that the whole process is no less scientific. Although, the process, 
illustrated above, is not fully acceptable to all uptil now from viewpoint of linguistic 
science, yet it is most viable explanation regarding origin of words leading to the 
accomplishment of a language. It means — ^when the soul directs the heart, the seat 
of thoughts and feelings, to make utterance of sounds for accomplishing words, 
having desired meanings, so as to be able to express our inner feelings, the heart 
stimulates internal organs to act. Thereafter, the fire in navel and the air vibrating 
there are set in motion. It is a minute organic process. It is universally known and 
an acknowledged fact that air (breath) plays an important role in producing a 
phonetic sound. However, in order to make the air move upwards, it is necessary 
to put pressure on and push it. The sole object of fire (heat) existing in the first 
ganglion of the body, is to force the air to move to the hub region. Thereafter, the 
air (breath) moves upward vertically from the regicm of the navel. The fact remains 
that the root cause of utterance of audible sound (sound within the range of hearing) 
lies in the moving of the air (breath) upward. The breath moving verticle clashes 
with the vocal chord. 

Organic Shape of Vocal Chord and its Technique 

Inside throat, parallel to feeding pipe, the portion of the wind pipe, which is 
slightly below the glottis, is known as vocal chord. Outside the throat, there is a 
stiff protruded portion, known as ‘Kanthmaiii or ghSnfi (laryngitis) which looks 
harder and more protruded in physically weak persons. That is the place where 
vocal chord is located inside. The said part of the wind pipe is bit thick. Applause 
to the nature that it provides what and where is needed. There are two resilient 
veils made from subtle membrane. They are called as vocal cords. The middle 
open part of vocal chord is called 'glottis’. While we breathe or make an utterance, 
the air passes through the said glottis. A person produces varied sounds by virtue 
of the said vocal cords. That is to say, with the contact or clash of air, the aforesaid 
two elastic veils adopt diifereift forms. Sometimes, they draw closer and sometimes 
they move iqiart. There is a sequence even between closeness or remotness of the 
veils. How much a veil gets stretched or shrinked and how much the other veil 

Atmi budhyS sametyiithin mano yuhkte vivaki^ayi 

Manah k2yigniin3hanti sa preiyati m&nitaih i| 
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spreads or draws closer. ‘Hius, diverse positions of veils-stretching, sdirinlong and 
viberation leads to the manifestation of different phcmetic sounds. Just as different 
wires of a Veena (The Indian lute) with touch and stroke of the fmgeis inoduce 
varied sounds. Similar is the position of vocal chord vdiich also passes durough a 
regulated and systematic process. 

The phonetic sounds, coming out of vocal chord and passing through oral 
cavities, contact vocal organs inside mouth— larynx, palate, cerebrum, teedi, lips 
and nose and they clash with breath. According to the subtelety of idionetic sounds, 
viberations or ripples are created in the breath. The said ripples, carrying along 
the phonetic sounds make them audible. 

Creation of Most Subtle and Non-Elemental Form of Phonetic Sound 

The process of utterance of sound, starting from initial ganglion of the body and 
coming out through oral cavities of the mouth, has to pass through various 
formations which is, no doubt, an extremely minute process. The gist of uhat has 
been explained above, while considering over 'w', ‘h«hPo', '■*tBWl' and 
(modes of articulation of sound) is that phonetic sounds are uttered leading to the 
accomplishment of words, having desired meanings, for expression of our inner 
feelings. The subtle form of speech is obtained then and there, which is known as 
‘Pai3’ speech. Para speech means the remote or inaudible sound vvbich can be 
heard by heavenly bodies only. Thereafter, the air, rising upwards, comes in contact 
with hub-region and the sound articulated therefrom is still in subtle form — though 
it may be comparatively bit loud. The said subtle voice moves up with the air and 
clashes with the heart region. The abstract form of sound moves vertically to 
attain tangibility. Thus the subtle sound is transformed into slightly crude form of 
a word. However, as aforesaid, the said sound is neither distinct nor easily audible. 
It is a medial form between subtle form and concrete form of sound. It ^)pears to 
have been called ‘Madhyama’ (a middling form of sound). The subsequent form 
of utterance is ‘Vaikhri’ (Articulate sound) which is fit for mutual exchange by 
mankind. Manifestation of ‘Vaikhri’ speech means — adoption of concrete shape 
by the phonetic sounds in the shape of words. 

Though, the subject appears to be quite intricate and confused, yet, in nutshell, 
it may be stated that in articulation of sound, the functional element is air or 
breath inside our body. The most subtle and inaudible sound originating from 
contact with initial ganglion and moving up after clashing with hub region, reaches 
heart region and after the air strikes with heart region, partly manifested and 
partly unmanifested form of sound is produced. Thereafter, the air further moves 
up and after coming in contact with elastic membrances of the vocal chord, the 
said membranes ^pear in different forms-pulled tight and stretched fully, shrinked, 
drawn close, htdf drawn, partially drawn or slightly. dfawn near each other, eiwhling 
the phonetic sound to manifest itself in the shq)e of letters, leading to the 
accomplidunent of vowels and consonants and finally culminating in words forming 
a speech. 

The process, enunciated above, regarding manifestation of speech is really 
significant and entirely scientific in nature. It is illustrative of the feet that Indian 
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intellectuals and scholars took a long dip and penetrated deep into the subject 
concerning origin of human ^teech. 

\^ews as per Jaina Philosophy: As per Jaina philosof^y, there are 3 types of 
human tendencies— mental, vocal and physical. When a person is absorb in 
mental concentration, it invites atomic particles t^ich attract good or bad actions. 
The said particles are, though, concrete, yet in most subtle form. The atoms will 
be attracted as per the nature of our mental pronings. 

The nature of mental inclinatimis is the prime ingredient for attracting similar 
atoms. After contemplation, the process for vocal expression starts for which a 
medium of speech is needed. After close application, the mind manifests itself 
through speech for which a language is needed accomplished from words. Atoms 
are invited as per nature of mental tendencies which in turn attract deeds or actions. 
The said atomic particles activate the process of articulation of sound. The 
behaviour of invited atomic particles varies according to their nature which is but 
natural. Consequently, consistent with our feelings and sentiments, the phonetic 
sounds of various types are articulated through vocal organs, leading to the 
accomplishment of words and culminating in a medium of speech. 

Line of Distinction Between Gross and Subtle Forms 

As already discussed above, the phonetic sounds or crude forms of words obtained 
by way of imitation of utterances of birds and animals and by inteijectional and 
symbolic expressions was a natural process for accomplishment of a speech. The 
time for manifestation of subtle feelings might have come in the life of people 
u4ien they had grown mentally developed considerably. 

In that case, obtaining a medium of qieech through process of ‘Para’ and 
‘Pashyanti’ etc. or as per Jaina philosophy atoms are invited as per nature of 
mental tendencies which in turn attract actions or deeds. The said atoms activate 
the process of articulation of sound. Consistent with our feelings, the phonetic 
sounds are articulated, leading to the accomplishment of words and culminating 
in a medium of speech. Thus the process of origin of words, indicative of most 
inecise feelings, is really enlightening. 

Obviously, a question may arise here — when the phonetic sounds or words 
were obtained through process of ‘Para’ and ‘Pashyanti’, etc., leading to the origin 
of a medium of speech, or as per Jaina tradition, the atoms are attracted which 
activate the process of articulation of phonetic sounds, leading to the ctmiposition 
of words and finally origin of human speech, why then there is so much diversity 
in words and languages, spoken by the people, throughout the universe. 

The fact remains that the people in the world donot live in similar 
environments, climatic conditions and social orders. There are lot of dissimilarities 
in living conditions. Then how could the vocal organs and the sounds, articulated 
through them, remain unaffected? 

Another important point worth consideration is that the aforesaid {tfocess of 
acconqdishing a human-^ech was jHimarily related with the introduction of words, 
having subtle meanings, which signifies that the words implying gross seminents 
had already come into existence by then, in various languages of the world. It is 
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quite that the'languages must be incorporating wrds having subtle meanings 
of the same type as the crude and unrefined words, they were having already. 
There might have beat similar other fiu;tors that led to the composition of langui^s 
difierently in various parts of the world. 

An Epilogue: The above discussion is only an indecisive reflection, given a 
scientifie tenor. Infact, the history of migin, growth and expansion of linguistics 
is long and complicated one. The human*race has spared no pains in linguistic 
development and give the languages, die modem refined shape. Mutual associatioa, 
coming in contact with birds and animals, proximity with nature, creative work 
and other, useful material were at the disposal of mankind udiich provided great 
stimulation and impetus to the scholars to proceed with their unfailing zeal and 
enthusiasm. The well flourished langut^es, now available are also a part of overall 
achievements, made by humanity. These languages contained miscellaneous 
knowledge and knwledge of various other branches and are the source of keeping 
valuable information intact for hundreds and thousands of years. 

Morphological Classification of Linguistics 

Each language has its own form. Each has its own distinct style of composition. 
The classification made according to the form of a language is called morphological 
classification. There are two categories of languages in the world — compound and 
non-compound languages. 

Compound Languages: The languages which have combination of semanteme 
with connecting elements, are called compound languages. The sentences 
constructed from inflected words (complete words) build a language. There are 
two ingredients of a complete word — ^interpretation (semanteme) and a link 
corutecting the words. The meaning indicated by a word is its semanteme but 
what connects the words in a sentence is called a link or connecting element. 
Without connecting link of words, no sentence can be constructed. Different words 
will always have different meanings. No apparent co-ordination is found in their 
meanings. For example, let us take few words of Saitskrit — ‘Asmad’ (A pronominal 
base from which several cases of the first personal pronoun are derived); *Yusmad’ 
(The base of second personal pronoun); ‘\hstra’ (A garment) and ‘D3’ (A root 
word-meaning to give, grant or impart). Each word has its own distinct meaning 
yet there is no consistent relation between them. However, as soon as they are 
arranged in a sentence after sq>plying inflections, prefixes or suffixes, there is 
relativity and consistency in their meanings and a sentence formed from these 
words displays a specific sense. In order to obtain express meaning of each word, 
inflections and suffixes are essential to be affixed to the words. This is exactly 
what is knwon as connecting element. 31^* are inflected 

forms (the forms derived from applying inflections-declensions or conju gat ions) 
to Sanskrit root words: *3R>iq;, and respectively. There is a methodical 

style for morphological construction of words. 

There are certain languages including Sanskrit in the category of languages, 
having compounded words, in which it is not at all necessary to arrange inflected 
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and suffixed words in a specific order. Thus the aforesaid sentence 'jpw’ 
could be altered by arranging words in any other sequence without 
having least effect upon its sense or signification, such as “4^^ 3n[^ ’3"!^ 
4WlPl| and ^ 3l^.* However, in other 

conpound languages, it is not possible. Alongwith semanteme and relativity, placing 
of subject, object and verb etc. in a specific order was equally important. The 
grammatical constraints have to be abided. We shall translate the ab^ sentence 
in English as ‘we gave you the clothes’. These words can not be arranged in a 
different order at will like Sanskrit. Similar is the case in Hindi. 

Non-Compound or Elemental Languages ; Where there is no combination 
of semantemes with connecting elements, they are called non-compound languages. 
The words, constructing such languages are not affixed with inflections, prefixes 
or suffixes. It is sufficient to place the words in a particular order so as to give 
expressed meaning or sense. By changing placement of such words and arranging 
them in a different order, altogether different meanings are obtained. 

In the category of non-compound languages, Chinese language is worth 
mention. For instance, there are three words in Chinese language, namely, 
rt, The meaning of the word is 1; that of 'cf' is to beat and ‘ni’ is used 
for 'you'. In order to obtain meaning of the sentence as ‘I beat you’, the words 
will be placed in Chinese language as 7 1^'. However, in order to obtain the 
meaning ‘you beat me’, the words will be placed in a different order as “1^ 7 
It means that the subject (Doer), whose activity is desired to be signified, is 
placed at the beginning of a seutence. Similarly, when a personal noun or pronoun 
is placed in a sentence after the verb, it is said to be an objective case. The 
subject and object are indicated by placing them in a specific order. It means 
there is no change in the original sh^ of a word in non-compound languages. 
Inflections, prefixes and suffixes are never added to such words. 

Let us take another illustration of Chinese language ‘7 7^’ means “He comes”. 
It IS a sentence signifying present tense.If it is desired to be converted in past 
tense; there will be no change in the shape of the verb 'Lai’. Only the word 
'frliilH’ will be placed after the verb 'Lai’. The word literally means having 
completed’. Thus the sentence will read ta lai lion’, thereby indicating that he 
had completed the activity of coming. That is to say he came. The meaning of the 
word is to complete. However, by placing it in the as 'Ta lai lion, it 

establishes a relaticm. If the word 'Liao’ substimtes the word 'Lion’ which literally 
means complete or completeness, then also it will indicate past-tense. It is explicit 
from the above illustrations that different words, without any alteration in their 
shape, serve the purpose of both semanteme and connecting link, only by placing 
them in a particular sequence or order. However, tones and indeclinations are also 
significant in revelation of correct meanings. 

There are only a limited number of non-compound languages in the world. 
The Chinese language is prominent amongst them. In Sudanese language of Africa 
also, there is a significance of placing words in a specific order. In Anamese 
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language, there is greater emphasis on pronunciation and accent vdiile in Burmese, 
Siamese and Tibetan languages, the affixture of indeclinable words is significant. 

Classifications and Sub-classifications of Compound Languages 

There are three categories of compound languages namely— Entwined compound 
languages; loose compound languages (having no pun) and Joined and punned 
compound languages. 

When semanteme and connecting elements are so entwined or tied togedier 
that they cannot be distinguished, they are said to be entwined compound languages. 
Such as from **11#' (Rice) to (Rice-field); from (Near a cow) to 
'aJhpiu' (Protector of cows); from (Earth) to (Relating to the earth, 

terrestrial); from '4ig' (air) to (pertaining or belonging to the air); from 

(A toll station or custom house) to (A superintendent of 

toll or customs officer); from (son) to (pertaining to son or younger 

relatives or near ones in general); from (soft, tender) to (Softness, 
mildness) from (Name of mother of Aruna and Ganida — ^a large meat- 

eating bird — (Name of Garu^); from (river) to '^n^' (River bom, 

aquatic, marine); ' (Name of the preceptor of Gods) to^'WW (Relating to 
preceptor of deities, a pupil of Brahspati ; from (a kind of kidney — bean; 
or lid) to (Fit for being sown with beans); from (A pair of scales) 

to (of the same kind or class, of like appearance); from *1^’ (Name of a 
daughter of Dak$a, wife of Ka$yapa and mother of the demons) to (Sons of 
Diti-demons); from (A resident of Kaufflmbi) to (Name of the 

capital of the Vatsa kingdom — ^It was near the modem Kosam, about SO miles 
above Allahabad); from 'ift' (cow) to (consisting of cattle or cows); and 
from 'aiPsT* (Fire) to (Fiery, belonging to Agni) etc. 

It is evident that semantemes and connecting elements have altogether been 
entwined and so mixed up that in this category of compound lang ua g es, the 
connecting elements are involved (as a sentence) so exchanged or enlarged 
(developed) within semantemes. Thus A.e separate identities of semantemes and 
connecting elements become extinct. 

Loose Compound Languages: Under this category, although there is 
combination of semanteme and connecting element in complete inflected words, 
used in such languages, yet they do not lose their separate identities and they 
donot get mixed as sesamura and rice. They donot get ctMnpletely mixed up and 
form one identity. Such is the state of semantemes and connec ting elements in 
loose compound languages. Dravidian languagesrfhil under diis category. In order 
to elucidate the point, one illustration of each ‘Kanna^’ and 'Tamil’ language^ 
are desirable to be given below: 

It has been stated above that semantemes and connecting elements donot get 
completely mixed up and they donot lose their identities. It means that with a 
view to denote numter and case of a word, the inflection or suffix is allied to it 
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at the end which remains unchanged. In such inflected and suffixed wmds the 
semanteme remains definitely unchanged. The forms of the word ‘Sewak’ 
(empire) in Kanna^ language are produced hereunder; 


Case 

Subjective case 
Objective case 
Instrumental case 
Dative case 
Possessive case 
Locative case 


Singular number 

Sewak-Nu 

Sewak-Nannu 

Sewak-Nind 

Sewak-Nige 

Sewak-Na 

Sewak-Nalli 


Plural number 

Sewak-ru 

Sewak-rannu 

Sewak-rind 

Sewak-Rige 

Sewak-Ra 

Sewak-Ralli 


In Kanna^ language, in order to denote subjective case, word ‘Mu' in singular 
number and ‘Ru’ m plural number are fdaced with the noun. In order to show objective 
case, the word ‘Nannu’ in singular number and ‘Rannu* in plural number are placed. 
Similarly, in instrumental case, ‘Nind’ rejxesents singular number and ‘Rind* plural 
number; in dative case, the wad *Nige' represents singular number and ‘Rige’ plural 
number, in possessive case ‘Na; represents singular number and ‘Ra’ plural number, 
in locative case, ‘Nalli’ represents singular number and ‘Ralli’ plural number. The 
aforesaid symbolic words a case terminations have been put after the word ‘sewaik* 
of Kanna^ language to represent die singular and plural numbers. 

The words expressing both semanteme and connection have been placed in 
their original shape in each case which is self evident. 

Now the symbolic words used to manifest singular number and plural number 
in each case of the Tamil word ‘Kovel’ (Temple) are shown below: 


Case Sirigular number Plural number 

Subjective Kovel ' Kovel-gala 

Objective Kovel-Ei Kovel-gala-ei 

Possessive Kuvel-Udiya Kovel-gala-Udiya 

In Tamil language, the word ‘gala’ represents plural number. In order to convert 
singular number into plural number, the word ‘gala’ is placed after the original 
wad in singular numter. In Tamil language, ‘Aei’ in objective case and ‘Udiya’ 
in possessive case are case-terminations. In other cases as well, the case terminations 
are placed after the original word to represent singular number. However, if they 
are to be coiverted in plural number, the word ‘gala’ is placed after the original 
word and, thereafter the respective case-termination is added. From the tdxwe 
forms of the Tamil wad ‘Kovel’, it is quite clear. The nature of loose compound 
languages is thus clear by the above illustrations. 

Punned Compound Languages: While discussing Entwined compound 
languages, it was stated that the semanteme and connecting element were so 
intermixed that outwardly it was not possible to ascertain their distinct identities. 
In punned compound languages as well, the semanteme and connecting element 
unite together. S light change or deviation ftom the original state in semanteme is 
also observed, yet the connecting element does not get mixed with semanteme 
totally liiff entwined compound languages. Aldiou^, the semanteme and its rdision 
with the words of the language is not obtained at the first glance in Punned 
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compound languages as well yet the reflection of connecting element is definitely 
found. For example — from the word ‘kaima’ (deed or action) to ‘karmanya’ (ddlfiil, 
clever); from ‘kanth’ (Thfoat) to ‘kanthya* (Relating to or being at the throat, 
guttural); from ‘Safrivatsar’ (A year of Vikramaditya’s era) to SadivatsSrika (annual, 
yearly); from ‘Pdnini (Name of a celebrated grammarian) to ‘Pininiya’ (Relating 
to or composed by Panini, the great grammarian); from ‘Dharma’ (Religion) to 
‘Dharmik’ (Righteous, Virtuous); from ‘Nikat’ ^ear, close by) to “Naiktika” 
(Adjecent, contiguous); from ‘Dadhi’ (coaplated milk, curd) to ‘DSdhik’ (Made 
from or mixed with coagulated milk); from ‘Dhanusha’ (A bow) to ‘I%3nus^’ 
(An archer, a bowman) from ‘Ak^’ (a dice-board) to ‘Aksika’ (one who plays at 
dice; one who gains by gambling); from ‘UdOpa’ (A boat) to ‘Audupika’ (crossing 
in a boat); from ‘Dhenu’ (A cow) to ‘Dhainuk’ (A herd of cows) etc. In the above 
illustrations, although the meanings of the words have undergone slight change, 
yet the connecting element (relation) has not entirely been omitted or disappeared. 
Partly it is there. 

In Arabic language, there is a root word From this said root word, 

complete words are obtained, such as (murder); (A murderer); and 

(A Foe). Like the above illustrations of Sanskrit words there is union of 
semanteme and connecting element in Arabic words also. However, the coimecting 
element is somewliat identified. This is also an example of punned compound 
language. 

Linguistic Groups on the Basis of Morphological Classification 

On the basis of morphological classification of world languges, they are categorised 
in several groups as per vocabulary, connecting elements and similarity in phonetic 
sounds. The alliance of languages with their respective group, can be ascertained 
only afler undertaking a comparative and historical study of linguistics. This is a 
matter entailing a profoundly deep study for quite a long time. Such detailed 
examination had been possible of only a few linguistic groups. There are hundreds 
of languages in the world. Their linguistic groups with )^ich they were allied can 
be ascertained only alter prolonged research and investigation. Nevertheless, the 
scholars have spared no pains to identify the respective groups of lang uages inspite 
of various constraints. 

Alter expiry of two decades in 19th century, German scholar. Wilhelm Phan 
Hamboldat, elaborately dealt with the subject. He classified world languages in 
thirteen families, while other scholars determined the number of such linguistic 
groups differently on the basis of studies made by them. Partiz suggested that 
there were only 10 linguistic families. Fredrick Muler and other linguists suggested 
that there were as many as one hundred groups. However, a few scholars are of 
the view that almost one hundred linguistic groups- are in existence in America 
alone. On the other hand, Rpyce believed that '^1 the linguistics of the world 
belonged to one and the same family. According to Grey, world linguistics are 
classified in 26 groups. The views of Indian philologists also differ with regard to 
the number of linguistic groups. 
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The above figures of linguistic fisunilies, iniact, create excitement and curiosity. 
Determining the number of linguistic groups from one to one hundred is quite 
fantastic and bewildering. It clearly reflects diat a thorough survey of world 
linguistics has not been made so far. Hence the above assumed figures are only 
imaginary and based on mere surmises. 

Acceding to Dr. Bholanath Tiwaii, the principal linguistic groups could grossly 
be determined as under; 

1. Indo-European; 2. Semitic; 3. Hemitic; 4. BhuiSl Altaic; 5. Chinese or 
mono-syllabic languages; 6. Dravadian; 7. Malaya-Paiiidtian; 8. Bantu; 9. Bushman; 
10. Sundanese; 11. Australian Papuvana; 12. Red Indian; 13. Caucasian and 
14. Japanese-Korean.' 

Classification of Linguistics on Geographical Grounds 

There is one more system of classification of linguistics and it is geographical. It 
means that the regions and territories of the world have been classified on the 
basis of language found in use there. It is more intelligible classification. It must 
be borne in mind that it is not necessary at all that in any one particular territory 
or region, the languages, pertaining to one specific group are in vogue only. 
Languages belonging to different families may be in vogue. As a result of different 
linguistic groups, dissimilarities in the languages are quite natural. However, it is 
equally true that on account of geogr^ical proximity, there is exchange of phonetic 
utterances and words mutually. Thus on geographical grounds, the linguistic groups 
have been classified in four territorial groups, namely — (1) African territorial 
group; (2) Euresian territorial group; (3) Atlantic oceanic territorial group; and 
(4) American territorial group. 


Linguistic Groups 

The world linguistics are classified in several groups. Just as people have their 
families, so is the case with linguistics or languages. There is a single group of 
all such languages which have a common source of origin, growth and expansion. 
In linguistic science, it is called a group of languages. The point may be more 
clear by the following illustration. Let us assume that a particular community of 
people is living in a specific territory of the world. It has its own medium of 
speech wliich enables the people to cany on the work in day-today course of life. 
With the passage of time, the population of the said territory multiplies. Petrie 
may have realised that they are not faring well for want of adequate resources, 
and therefsre, they must migrate to some other territory and settle there. 

Another reason could be friat they might have developed an ambition to conquer 
an additional piece of territory for better living. Whatever, be the case, a large 
number of people might have left their original place of living and moved 
collectively in- a specific direction. After covering a long distance, they might 


Some scholar)! believe that there were two separate groups of linguistics mentioned againU aena|a 
number 7,1 1 and 14 as shown above. 
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have come across a suitable site for living and made a halt there. The language of 
that part of the territory is, obviously, different from their own medium of speedi. 
It is rather incumbent upon a person or community to establish contacts, as early 
as possible, with the people originally residing there. One caimot help developing 
contacts with the original residents of that area to meet its day-today requirements 
relating to living means, social relationship, subsistence and mutual dealings. Hence 
the migratihg community incorporates such phonetic utterances and words in its 
own medium of speech which may be part of the language used by the people of 
that territory. In Ais way, a new mixed language comes into existence which is 
slightly different from the original language of the migrating community. However, 
its fundamental shape is not lost. Whatever, difference occurs, is confined chiefly 
to the outer fcnm of the language. The in-coming community starts using the said 
newly accomplished language. The original residents of that territory also begin 
to understand the words of the new language and it does influence the basic shape 
of the language of old residents as well. 

The wheel of the time keeps on revolving. The population further multiplies 
and the migrants, settled there, find it difficult to carry on. They again decide to 
migrate to another territory. Many people leave the first migrated place and move 
on collectively in search of a new territory. After covering some distance, they 
again come accross a suitable place and stop there in order to settle. Again there 
is recurrence of the similar position. A new language is accomplished after exchange 
of words from either language of new migrants and those originally living there. 
The new language is adopted by both sections of the people for day-today dealings 
and transacting business in daily course of life. This facilitates mutual exchange 
of views and cany on their work without least inconvenience or interruption. 

Let us now ponder over the characteristics of the new language which is used 
by the new settlers as well as old inhabitants of the region. There was a language, 
used by the ancestors of the new settlers at their original first place of living. The 
second language was accomplished at the first place of halt. As stated above, the 
said new language, no doubt, slightly differed but was not totally alien to the 
basic or original language of the migrants. The language accomplished at the 
place of second stay, had also not completely changed when compared with the 
original language of the first migrating people or the language developed at the 
place of their first dwelling. Ofcourse, it differed considerably from the language 
used at the original place of living and slightly from the language accomplished 
at the place of first residence. The fact remains that while dwelling at new places, 
people do incorporate new phonetics and words in their original Ijingiiage but 
they can not relinquish their old language altogether. Hence the original language 
does not lose conformity altogether with the subsequent languages, accomplished 
at new dwelling places. 

Let us divert our attention again to the original place of living, vriierefrom 
the first batch had migrated. Possibly, after sotnetime, another batch of migrants 
might have left in the opposite direction. People from the second batch might 
have left again after the first stay in search of another suitable place. In this way, 
new mixed languages might have come into existence at places, wherever, ftiey 
took shelter and made their new dwellings. 
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On penetrating deep into the subject, it is found that two series of langimys 
were accomplished by each batch of migrants who left from their original centre 
of living. The dwelling places of both the batches of migrants were different, the 
environments were different, people were different and the languages varied from 
each other at those places where migrants had settled, and as a result of mutual 
association, new languages had cropped up. Accordingly, it is quite natural that 
there was consistent relation between the languages which had evolved and been 
accomplished at new dwelling places, situated in opposite directions, although the 
extern^ forms of the languages differed from each other. Nevertheless, newly 
accomplished languages at places in opposite direction, could not have absolute 
uniformity. The original place of all migrants, being one, there was likelihood of 
unifinmity in phonetics, composition and morphological construction of words, 
and in syntax w4iich thoughtless evident in external forms of languages, 
accomplished at two different places, yet there was consistency in their internal 
spirit. 

At one time, the original language being one, became source of origin and 
accomplishment of new languages in two opposite directions. They further expanded 
in many branches and sub-branches at places here and there, far and wide. All 
such languages collectively, formed one linguistic family or group. It takes not 
only hundreds but thousands of years in further expansion of such linguistic groups, 
it is really fontastic that wiiile undertaking oitical evalution of a particular linguistic 
group, from historical viewpoint, we come across many unfolded layers of human 
civilization and culture, having evolved in between this long period of hundreds 
and thousands of years. The users of a language are human-beings. More the 
people are mentally enlightened and conscious, their awareness attains greater 
heists which finds its expression through human speech. Thus a language obtains 
a refined and well-accomplished shape after passing through many evolutionary 
phases which is a substantial proof of human perseverance, strong will and 
advancing steps towards progress by mankind. A deep and profound study of 
linguistic groups, as stated above, might disclose several unique feats and bring to 
light-many excellent aspects of human culture and civilization, contemplations 
over philosophy, social progress and literary achievements. 

Main factors in Support of Affinity between Different 
Languages, Belonging to the Same Group 

Vocabulary (wcvds and their meanings); methods for morphological construction 
of words, grammatical inflections and phonetics are the main ingredent for 
cmisistent relationship and uniftnmity between languages, beltuiging to the same 
group. There is a Itmg history of subsequent origin, growth and development of 
languages, pertaining to the same group. After crossing many lands, the migrants 
halted and settled at suitable places and after lapse of hundreds of years, they 
were able to accomplidi a new language. By then, the phonetic sounds of words, 
composing that language, considerably change. Thereafter, it may be too difficult 
to believe that such and such languages belonged to the same group along mth 
die said newly accomplished language. However, keeping in view odier fiictofs. 
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the inherent similaritie&could be easily found inq>ite of apparent dissimilarities in 
phonetic utterances. 

In the vocabularies of various languages, belonging to the same groiq>, a lot 
of dissimilarities appear, because of variations in time, space and faunum-beings. 
For instance, let us take French and Hindi. Although, b^ languages belong to 
the same lii\guistic group, yet the words of both languages consi^rably differ and 
no iq)parent similarities are found in them. On the contrary, if the people, using 
the languages, pertaining to different groups, are living close to each other, they 
will obviously, exchange the words and the words of two languages will get mixed 
up. In such circumstances, uniformity will be achieved to a certain extent in the 
vocabularies of both the languages, inspite of the fact that they belonged to different 
groups. For example, we may take up Marathi and Kannaja languages which 
belong to different groups. However, many words can be found resembling with 
each other in both the languages, simply because their users live in close proKimity. 

The elements which invariably help in establishing consistency and unifomity 
in languages, belonging to the same group, are grammatical rules, governing them 
and the style of composition of words. The languages, belonging to one and the 
same group, undergo regular process of development and growth which is but 
natural. During the course of evolution, the languages are bound to undergo 
variations. However, these changes have very slow and nominal effect upon 
grammatical construction or arrangement of words. 

Indo-European Group 

Under morphological classification of linguistics, PSli and PrSkritas belong to Indo- 
European family while as per classification on geographical grounds, they relate 
to Euresian territorial group. Before deliberating upon these languages, it will be 
^propriate to make brief consideration upon Indo-European group. 

Amongst all the linguistic groups in the world, maximum investigation and 
analytical research has been done from philological viewpoint on Indo-European 
group. Sanskrit is affiliated with this group. While undertaking study of San^t, 
the European scholars felt greatly inclined to carry on an investigation in the field 
of linguistic science as well. The scholars now call Indo-European group as Indo- 
Hitti group. Nevertheless, it is still popularly known as Indo-European groiq), 
since it has been so named for a considerably long time. It is treated as most 
significant amongst all linguistic groups in the world. People conversing in the 
languages of this group exceed all, >^ch are used in die miyor part of the world. 
It is better known for advent, development, growth and exaltation of culture, 
civilization and literary achievements. The said linguistic group is spread over 
from Britain and Briti^ islands on the west to Northern India on the east. The 
central territories of EurSl-Altaic and Bask are not included in it. They do not 
belong to the said linguisitc groiqi. Infect, no acc^ptaUe name has been attributed 
to this group so far with the result the name of the said group continues changing 
from time to time. 

Various names of Indo-European Linguistic Group : Initially, the said Indo* 
Eurc^iean linguistic group was known as ’Indo-Gemumisch’ group, since Indian 
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languages were in use on eastern side and German languages on the west. However, 
(Ml Western side, the said group was not confined to Germany only but on further 
west of Germany, the languages of Keltik Branch, an of^oot of Indo-European 
group were also in use. Consequently, the name of ‘Indo-Germanisch’ was not 
favoured by the scholars and it was forsaken. Nevertheless, German scholars still 
call it as ‘Indo-Germanisch’ group. According to them, it was the only appropriate 
name wdiich had been left out to reduce the significance of Germany. 

Certain scholars called this linguistic group as ‘Aryan-group' as well. They 
assert that the languages, pertaining to the said group, were used by Aryans. 
However, after further investigidion, it was realised that the word ‘Aryans’ did not 
represent all the people using the languages of this group. Later on, the scholars 
were of the opinion that the word ‘Aryans’ symbolized the people, residing in 
India and Iran only. Hence it was considered irrelevant to name the entire linguistic 
group as ‘Aryan group.’ The relevance of this name could be for Indo-lranian 
branch of languages, which was only an offshoot of Indo-European or Indo-Hitti 
linguistic group. 

Sanskrit has been the prominent language of this group. Accordingly, vaiious 
scholars, chiefly Indians, believed that Sanskrit alone was the principal language 
of the said group and it was the basic source of origin of all other languages, 
belonging to this group. According to them, it was more appropriate to call it 
‘Sanskrit group’. However, it was not supported by other scholars of the world. 

Basis for the Suitability of the Name of Indo-European Linguistic Group ; 
Several names had been proposed from time to time but from philol(^ica] 
viewpoint, the name of Indo-European group alone has survived. The langauges, 
pertaming to the said group, are in use from Europe to India. It was, therefore, 
named accordingly. The English, French and Dutch languages, forming part of 
Indo-European group, are in use in several territories of America, Australia and 
Africa. Therefore, teachnically it may not be correct to say that languages of the 
said group are in vogue from Europe to India only. Nevertheless, the name of 
Indo-European linguistic group is alone popular and supported more than any 
other name. 

Implied Meaning of Indo-Hitti Group 

The name of Hitti language was revealed in the last decade of 19th century after 
excavaticm of BogSzukoi town of Asia Mines, w4iere certain inscriptions on pillars 
were traced out. Excavation was again taken up during first decade of 20th century 
wherein besides the said pillar inscriptions, some additional paintings and 
manuscripts etc. were also found. On the basis of the said material, the scholars 
arrived at the conclusion that Hitti langauge had been in use during the period 
ranging fran 2000 to 1500 B.C. The linguists did a lot of research and investiga- 
tion fin determin^on of its linguistic group. Finally, it was the consensus that 
Hitti was an ally of Indo-European fiunily. It means that originally two groups of 
languages came into existence-one pertaining to Indo-European linguistic group 
and the other AnStoliyan branch of linguistics. . , 

Iranian, Bersian, Sanskrit, PrSkrita, PSii, Apbhransha (one of foe middle bido- 
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Aryan 'languages) Hindi* Bingla, Gujaiftti and Mai&tfai etc. belonged to Indo- 
European linguistic gioiq;>,^le Hitti, Lydian, Lysian, HerogU 4 >hic, Hittite, Ealeik 
and Luvian languages formed part of An&toliyan branch of linguistics. Accordingly, 
the scholars had substitued the .word Hitd by revising die name of Indo-European 
group to Indo-Hitti group. 

The phildlogists believe that die primndial language from which die language^, 
belonging to the aforesaid two branches, had come into existence, was in use 
prior to 2400 B.C. However, certain other scholars opine that the ancient Indo- 
Hitti language was in vogue during the period ranging from 2900 to 2400 B.C. It 
means that these scholars admit presence of ancient Indo-Hitti language 500 years 
earlier. 

Wires : A New Concept: The use of languages, pertaining to Indo-Hitti 
linguistic group or Indo-European linguistic group, having originated from the 
then primordial language, had covered in extensive territorial parts of the world. 
A specific name had been conceived for die said ancient language. According to 
the scholars, the basis for the said assumption were the words ‘VIR’ in Sanskrit 
‘UIR; or ‘VIR’ in Latin; ‘PER’ in Irish and ‘VIR’ in German languages. The 
people inhabiting the said primordial territorial parts who used the language, were 
accordingly named ‘WIROS’. 

The sum and substance of the above discussion is that the problem of naming 
the linguistic group is lying still unsolved. Dr. Bholanath Tiwari has put forward a 
proposal which may be mentioned here. He suggests that while we call the people, 
using the primordial language, as WIROS, similarly, we can name the group of 
the languages having bom and come into existence from the said primordial 
language, as 'Wiros Group of Linguistics'. This name is more appealing and 
consistent than others. However, the name of INDO-EUROPEAN linguistic group 
has become so popular that no other name gains momentum, howsoever, befitting 
it may be. 

Original Habitat of Aryans; Many world scholars have made profound study 
and deeply pondered over as to which was the original land where the WIROS 
language was in use and the people, using it, lived, after undertaking study of 
climatology, linguistic science, ancient literature, geography archaeology and 
astrology etc. There is a lot of controversy amongst the scholars over it. Inspiteof 
their sincere efforts, no unanimous opinion has Iweii formed so far regarding the 
territory where the WIROS language was in vogue and where people, using it, 
decidely lived. Undoubtedly, the path for taking up analytical research and 
investigation is vast and arduous. It needs absolute dedication and long perseverance. 
Let us believe that the present and ensuing generations of scholars will spare no 
pains and shall not rest till consensual solution to the problem is found out. 

The concept of WIROS is not very old. It was suggested only a short time 
ago. Prior to that, the people, primordialiy living, ^vere c^led Aryans and the said 
name is still popular. 

Primordial Place of Living — ^India: An Opinion 

It is also the belief that WIROS (Aryans) primordialiy belonged to India. According 
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to this view, Aryans had not migrated to India from elsewhere. On die contrary, it 
is believed that they might have migrated to foreign lands from India. India is a 
vast country. A particular territory or region has to be identified where the Aryans 
lived in ancient dr^. 

They are mosdy Indian scholars who believe that Aryans were original 
inhabitants of India. However, there is yet no consensus reguding identity of the 
territory \dieie Aryans lived. Sri L.D. Kalla believed that Kashmir or Himalayan 
territory was the primordial place of their living. According to the renowned 
intellectual and erudite scholar, MahamahopSdhyaya Dr. Gang&nath Jha, Aryans 
lived in ^ (Name of a territory in India). As stated in ‘Manusmriti’ (The 
code of laws ascribed to the first Manu): “Kuruksetra, Matsya (Name of the region 
lying to the west of Dholpur), PSncSI (Name of celebrated region which lay between 
the streams of the Yamuna and Ganges and is, therefore, called Gangetic Doab) 
and ‘Sorsena’ (Name of the territory around Mathura) were the constituents of 
'Brahmarshi Desha.” In accordance with the said interpretation, the adjoining area 
of Kuruksetra land in the vicinity of Alwar and VairSth, etc, territory around 
Mathura, also called Brajbhumi and central land between or in the midst of Panjab, 
Jammu and Himachal should be considered as constituting ‘Bramharshi Desha.' 

According to eminent historian, Mr. D.S. Trivedi, Multan region, situate on 
the coast of or located in the valley of Devika river, was, infact, the bonafide 
territory wfrere Aryans lived. Some scholars, give etymologic^ interpretation of 
the word ‘Multan as ‘Mul-Sthan’ (original place of living). According to them, 
being the actual abode of Aryans, the name of the territory came to be known as 
‘Multan’. 

Another pre-eminent scholar of history, Mr. Avinash Chandra Das, has 
advocated in his book Rigvedic India that Himalayan territory, the fountain — head 
of river Saraswati or the coastal region of river Saraswati was the primordial place 
where Aryans lived. 

Saraswati and Drashadvati (Name of the river flowing into the Saraswati and 
forming the eastern boundary of Aryivarta) rivers belong to vedic era. There is a 
mention of the said rivers in ‘Rigveda’ and ‘TSndya Brahman’.' They flowed in 
northern parts of Panjab and Rajasthan. During those days, their coastal areas 
were most fertile and prosperous. 

Regarding existence of the aforesaid rivers up to Northern Rajasthan, it is 
mentioned in District Gazeteer of Chtiru: “We are told that in the ancient times, 
two \^c rivers — Saraswati and Drashadwati flowed in the contiguous areas of 
the district Ganganagar, which testifies to the presence of the Aryans in this part 
of Rsyasthan. 

Recent archaeological excavations, carried out in the adjoining district of 
Ganganagar at Rangmahal, Kalibanga, BadopSl, Nohar etc. indicate that the Indus 
valley civilization extended up to this area. 

'hiere is no trace of both these rivers now. Sir Monier Williams, M.W.A. 
K.C.I.E., has defined Saraswati river in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary: “A well- 
known small river (held very sacred by the Hindus); identified with the modem 
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Sursooty and formerly marking with Drishadavati river— one of the boundaries of 
the region called Arya-Desha and its sacred district called Brahmavarta.” 

In Rigveda 7, 95, 2, this river is represented as flawing into the sea, although 
later legends make it disappear underground and join the Ganges and Yamuna at 
Allahabad.” 

Vaman ^varam Apte writes in his dictitmary' that river Saiaswati had 
disiqtpeaied in the sands of Rajasthan desert. 

Sir M. Monier Williams defines Drishadavati river: “Name of a river which 
flows into the Saraswati.”’ 

Apte writes about the said river: “A name of the river which flows into 
Saraswati and forming the eastern boundary of the Aryavarta.”’ 

From the above consideration, it is evident that in ancient India, Aryans lived 
on the coast of Saraswati river. However, it is not an established fact that the said 
region alone was the actual place where Aryans primordially lived. 

From excavations, carried out at Rang Mahal and Kalibanga etc. in the district 
of Sri Ganganagar of Rajasthan, and the material obtained therefrom, the 
archaeological scholars and experts must feel an urge to undertake profound study 
and investigation of Indus Valley civilization, extended up to the said area or 
territory. It is quite possible that many new layers may be unfolded and the facts, 
still unknown, may come to light with regard to ancient culture of Aryans. 

Certain scholars in India, amongst whom the name of Dr. Sampumanand may 
be quoted, have expressed almost indentical views, consistent with the above 
opinions, on the basis of Vedas, Puranas and allied scriptures. Although they donot 
point out any specific territory, yet they advance a strong and forceful argument 
that since there was no reference, whatsoever, in any of the treatises about their 
migration to India from elsewhere, why they should not be agreed to be bonafide 
inhabitants of India. 

Comments: The founders and supporters of the above opinion are highly 
erudite scholars, and intellectuals. No doubt, they had made minute study of Indian 
canonical literature, yet their argument regarding basic abode of Aryans is not in 
consonance with the views expressed by several renowned scholars of the world 
who had carried out profound study and investigation in the fields of philology 
and gathered historical evidence regarding relentless struggle made by human 
society for its progress and development. It is quite possible that there might have 
been slight effect of sentimentalism upon their minds while advancing the above 
aigument. Undoubtedly, India had achieved, tremendous progress and taken long 
strides in the spheres of culture philosophy, literature, arts and architecture in its 
ancient days. Yet its exaggerated description may hamper true investigation and 
adversely affect their neutrality in forming a correct opinion. This is the matter 
for impartial consideration and critical examination. 

Let us minutely examine those aspects also wbjch belie and frul to justify the 
bonqfides of the above belief If we look at the'^vast area where the linguistics 
pertaining to Indo-European group are in use, it will be found that they had not 


1. Aptc ; Sansbit-Hindi Dictionary, page 1087. 

2. Stuisbit-English Dictionary, page 492 by Sir Monier Williams, M.W.A., K.C.I.E. 

3. Apte : Sanskrit-Hindi Dictionary, page 471. 
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spread within the precincts of our country only but they had extended to Europe 
or close to the corridors of Asia and Europe. In view of the above, should we 
imagine that the Aryans (WIROS) had migrated and continued their journey towards 
western countries and that many new languages had been accomplished during 
dieir stay or dwelling at different places. However, the said idea, does not appeal 
to the mind. There ought to be an objective or an incentive for Aryans to travel 
to such remote places. The lands in India have been extremely fertile. The 
population was also limited in those days. Subsistence was not a problem then.Thus, 
inspite of such favourable conditions, people moved to such distant countries in 
Europe and settled there, does not apped to the mind. Moreover, there is no 
mention, whatsoever, in ancient literature of this country regarding undertaking an 
expedition or going out of India. On the contrary, it is more convincing that a 
batch of the migrants might have moved from West towards East and during the 
course of their long journey, they might have halted at certain places and 
presumably, some of them mi^t have settled at each place of encampment. Finally, 
the remaining group of migrants might have arrived in North Western territory of 
India and decided to settle. Later on, some of them might have shifted to other 
regions of the country. 

In India, the linguistics relating to Indo-European, Dravadian and Agneya 
groups are in vogue. In Northern India, right from Panjab to Assam and in central 
India, languages — Panjabi, Hindi, Rajasthani, Maithli Bhojpuri, Bangl3, Orriya, 
Assamese, Marathi etc. all belonging to Indo-Eurqiean family are in use. In Bengal, 
Bihar, certain territories of Madhya Pradesh, hilly tracts of KhSsi Jayanti and in 
Ganjam distirct of Tamilnadu, Munda dialects (spoken by aboriginal of the said 
regions) such as Kanavari, Kherwari; Kuku, Khadiya, Juang, Sabar and Gadw3 
etc. are in use which belong to Agneya group. In South, besides Andhra, Tunilnadu, 
Kerala and Karnataka etc. as also in Laksadweep, and Sri Lanka too, languages, 
pertaining to Dravadian family (Tamil, Telugu, Malyalam, Kannada, Tlilu, Kudagu, 
To^ etc.) are in use. Thus, it implies that one language in one particular state 
and the other in another state, pertaining to Dravidian family, are spoken. For 
example. Telugu in Andhra; Tamil in TamilnS^u as also by Tamilians settled in Sri 
Lanka; Malyalam in Kerala and Kannada in Karnataka are used. 

Had Aryans oiginally lived in India, obviously languages of their own linguistic 
group, would have been popular throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
However, it was not the case which, obviously, meant that Dravidians must have 
already been residing in India who were using the languages, pertaining to their 
own group, which must have acquired somewhat polished form by then. Thereafter, 
the Aryans might have arrived in India and various languages, belonging to their 
own linguistic group, might have gradually expanded and spread to entire Northern 
India. 

After excavatitms in Mdum Jo-Daro and Harappa, many new disclosures have 
been made. The period dates back prior to the composition of Rigveda. On the 
basis of material discovered, die scholars have carried out a lot of investigation. 
They have drawn the inference that. Mohan-Jo-Daro*s were the ruins of a well- 
flourished and rich civilization of the past, prior to the arrival and settlement of 
Aryans in India The people attached with the said civilization, had their own 
acomplished language, culture and a well disciplined life style. From the material 
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found and results arrive^ it appears that the culture and civilization, connected 
with Mohan- Jo-Daro, mi^t have belonged to Dravadians. They might have their 
own accomplished languages which are now found in the shape of Tamil, Telugu 
and Kannada etc. 

On the basis of results obtained after undertaking critical study of geology, 
climatology, philology and anthropology, it is believed that the original habitat of 
Aryans must *be considered somewhere outside the existing boundaries of India. 
Renowned scholor and historian, Lokmfinya Bal Gangadhar Tilak also subscribes 
to the opinion that the original habitat of Aryans was somewhere outside India. 

Original Habitat:Outside India : Since it is an important subject, it has 
been profoundly deliberated upon and it is still being discussed. Here it may be in 
the fitness of things to refer to the varied opinions of scholars of the world which 
have their own significance. According to Prof. Maxmuler, an eminent Sanskrit 
and Vedic scholar. Aryans originally lived near plateau of Pamir and neighbouring 
Central Asia; Doctor Ladham, an erudite scholar of Scandenavian languages, 
suggests Scandenavia; while Mr. Sergi, renowned anothropologist of Italy, believes 
that Aryans lived primordially in the vicinity of Plateau of Asia Miner; Sri 
Lokmanya Tilak suggests near North Pole; according to Sir Desai, near Bilkan 
Lake in Russia; as per Dr. Giles — near Karpetian mountain in Hungry; Mr. Hert 
considers near the coast of Vishchula river in Poland; Mr. Nehring believes that 
Aryans originally lived in South Russia; Mr. Mach and others suggest near coast 
of Western Biltik river; Prof. Schrader, a renowned scholar of Yugoslavian 
languages, considers the habitat near estuary of Volga river in South Russia; while 
Dr. Brandestein considers South of Eural mountain ranges (South West Russia) as 
original habitat of Aryans. 

Certain scholars have suggested Germany, LithuvSnia, Mesopotamia, Russian 
Ilirkistan, Persia, and South East coast of Baitik sea etc. to be primordial habitats 
of Aryans. According to an old Indian mythological concept, Tibet was the original 
habitat of human race. It was the initial abode of mankind. From here, they had 
spread over the whole universe. According to the said belief, Tibet is a modified 
form of Sanskrit, word *Trivi§tap’,‘ (Three worlds). The literal meaning of the 
word Trivi§tap’ is ^Associated with three worlds.’ While Tibet was believed to be 
the place of origin of the entire human race, it, obviously, followed that it was 
also the primordial place where Aryans originally lived. Amidst diveigent opinions, 
it is not an easy task to arrive at an authentic or credible inference regarding 
actual habitat of Aryans. 

A Thorough Analytical lnvestigation;Founding : As soon as we carry out an 
impartial investigation, we agree at one point atleast. We had commented earlier 
also that rationalism and emotionalism are antonyms. Emotionalism breeds illusion. 
Delusion, leads to biased attitude, having a leaning towards a particular trend. It 
is but natural. The sense of judgment is impaired. There does appear slight partisan 
attitude of the scholars in determination of original hSode of Aryans. 

The view of Indian scholars that Aryans were the bonajidt inhabitants of 
India was based on their study of Indian literature (in its wider sense). Prof. 
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Schrader declared that Yugoslavian territories where Slav languages were spoken, 
were the actual habitat of Aryans. Prof Schrader was a distinguished scholar of 
Slavian languages. His findings were based on his constant study and investigation 
made on the basis of his own native languages. He quoted extracts from the bodes 
of Slav languages in sunwrt of his findings. Similarly, Dr. Ladham was an authraity 
on Scandenavian languages. He did his best to extablish Scandenavia as primordial 
abode of Aryans on the basis of his study of Scandenavian literature, relating to 
the subject. All the aforesaid scholars spared no pains to establish that their own 
respective country was the original habitat of Aryans. It does give us reflection 
of slight attachment with their own country. 

Miscellaneous aspects relating to propagation and expansion of linguistics, 
pertaining to Indo-European family in both Eastern and Western countries, various 
circumstances and situations, consistency and similarity in phonetic sounds, 
geognqihical conditions, history of successive growth and development of linguistics 
etc. have already been elaborately discussed. Ultimately, many philologists expressed 
their concurrence with the opinion of Mr. Brandestein, so much so that even Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, renowned Indian philologist, also subscribed to the view 
of Mr. Brandestein. Accordingly, southern region of Eural mountain-range (in South 
West Russia) was believed to be the primordial abode of Aryans. Although, Dr. 
Batikrishna Ghosh, an eminent philologist and a few other scholars disagree with 
several aspects of his opinion, yet msgority of the scholars have expressed their 
concurrence in favour of the opinion of Mr. Brandestein. 

Departure from Original Habitat : Let us give serious thought and consider 
over the matter, after agreeing that Southern territory of EurSI mountain-range 
was the original habitat of Aryans or the so called WIROS people. According to 
Mr. Brandestein, Aryans or WIROS lived as a compact unit undividedly at one 
and the same place. In the course of time, a batch of Aryans had started towards 
South-East direction whom we might treat as ancestors of Indo-lranian people. 
Nothing could be decidedly said wliether they directly reached Iran or made a halt 
somewhere on their way. In this connection, the views of Dr. Babu Ram Saxena, 
an eminent linguist of India, are worth analytical discussion. “As per historical 
evidence, appearance of Aryan race is comparatively much posterior or recent as 
against other races such as Egyptians, Summerians, Akkadians, Aserians and 
Chinese etc. It is believed that Primeval Aryans had, first of all, come in contact 
with contemporary civilized communities of Northern Mesopotamia in 22rd or 
23rd century B.C. Their presence and continuance in Mesopotamia in or about 
20th century B.C. was certain. There is an explicit reference about Aryans found 
in Bogazkoi stone inscriptions in or about I4th century B.C.”' In all probability, 
Aryans might have taken their first shelter in Mesopotamia. 

Split of Aryans in Two Groups: The immediate effect of the first expedition 
was split of Aryans or WIROS at their original place of living. The Aryans who 
had left towards South-East direction formed one group, and those remained behind 
formed the other group. Again, Aryans who were left behind or majority of them 
might have started in search of new abodes for settling towards West, South-West 
OT any other direction and mi^t have continued their journey. By virtue of ttavelling 
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in diflferent directions and settling in various regitnis, they might have been able 
to acctmtpiish new langu^es. 

Settling in Iran : Change in their Original Language 

The batch of migrants, proceeding towards South-East and subsequently to East 
direction, arrived and settled in Iran. Thereafter, the change in the dupe of dieir 
original language began to take place. Iran was the modified form of the word 
which appeals to the mind. Probably, ‘andviPr’ became the popular name 
of that country after settling of Aryans in that territorial part 

While dealing with the subject of linguistic groups or fiunilies, it was stated 
that the migrants borrow many words from the language of the people, originally 
inhabiting the said place and thus a mixed language is accomplished. This is what 
happened in Iran also. 

Indo-Iranian Branch of Indo-European Linguistic Family ; The new 
language, that was accomplished after Aryans settled in Iran, formed part of Aryan 
branch or Indo-Iranian branch of linguistics relating to Indo-European family. It 
was considered a significant offshoot of Indo-European linguistic group. The great 
scriptural work ‘Rigveda’* was accomplidied in this very language which was 
treated as the oldest composition in the universal literature. Almost all leading 
intellectuals in the world accept its superiority and excellence from linguistic 
viewpoint beside its ancientness. In addition to this, morphological construction 
of words and sentences and the literary compositions obtained in the languages, 
forming part of Indo-Iranian linguistic branch, were leally excellent. The process 
started of undertaking profound and multifarious study as also anidytical 
investigation made by Western scholars in the field of linguistic science was 
primarily based on the languages pertaining to Aryan Branch. During the course 
of minute research and investigation in respect of the languages, belonging to the 
Aryan linguistic branch, the attention of Western scholars was attracted to the 
phonetical, morphological and syntactical similarities, miraculously found in various 
languages of the world. This fru:t finds support from wbat has been stated above 
wdiile familiarizing with the brief sketch of Sir William Jones, Hon’ble Chief 
Justice of High Court at Calcutta, then die highest Court in India. 

After arrival and settling of Aryans in Iran, a new language had been 
accomplished wdiich enabled Ae settlers to converse widi the original inhabitants 
of Iran on one hand and simultaneously made it convenient for the old residents 
to deal with the new setders. 

As soon as a language acquires its standard shiqK, the scholars start writing 
in that language. It is believed that large number of books had been written in 
Iranian language as well but the said accomplished literature is no longer availaUe 
to the sdioUrs of the world. The Greek emperor, Al^ander had invaded. Iran in 
323 B.C. Besides complete destruction, plundering '’and looting die prqierties, the 
lilnaries in Iran were also reduced to ashes. In the year 651 A.D., Arabs had 
invaded Iran. While the invaders had totally destroyed the country and looted its 
wealth, they also did not spare the libraries «4iicb were set on fire. 

It will be discussed in the next chaptht ns per demand of the context. 
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During the course of the said two invasions, the literary treasure accomplished 
by genius scholars and intellectuals, had altogether been destroyed alter having 
Men prey human benzy and insanity. With a feeling of distress, one might ask 
why the invaders reduc^ the litoaries of invaded country to ashes? It was not 
only the solitary loss of an invaded country but the entire world which is deinived 
of die benefits of most significant literary and cultural accompliriunents. However, 
one could not help, when the people turn lunatic there is no end to destruction 
and arson. Whatever, little could be saved was merely a religious scripture ‘Avesta’ 
belonging to the Farsi Community and stones got inscribed by kings of ‘HakhmSni’ 
dynasty in the year 600 B.C. 

The period of composition of Avesta is believed to be in the 7th century B.C. 
This is ^ oldest literary treatise, now available. The language of ‘Rigveda’ 
resemUes with that of ‘Avesta’. Like ‘Rigveda’ there are religious prayers in ‘Avesta’ 
too. The language in wdiich ‘Avesta’ had been written, is known as Avesti. Avesti 
was the official language of ‘Vactriya* kingdom also for sometime. Hence it was 
also named as ‘Old vactriyan language.’ 

Avesti and Ancient Persian; There were two branches of linguistics in Iran — 
Avesti and old Persian. There was not much gap in between the period of growth 
and active use of both the languages. It is possible that old Persian language was 
posterior to ‘Avesti’. The Western territory of Iran was called Persia. The old 
Persian language was in use there. It is believed that since the language was used 
in old Persia, it might have come to be known as Persian. No literature was 
available now, written in old Persian language. Certain pillar inscriptions have 
been found which were got inscribed by the rulers of ‘Aikmenian dynasty’ probably 
sometime in Sth or 6th century B.C. 

Origin of Pahalvi:When ‘Avesti’ was no longer in use or had ceased to be 
popular, it was replaced by mediaeval Persian or Pahalvi. The mediaeval Persian 
or Pahalvi had originated from old Persian language. It could otherwise be held 
that Pahalvi was a developed form of old Persian language itself 

As a consequence of ‘Avesti’ language becoming obsolete, ‘Avesta’ was no 
longer easy to be understood or followed. A commentary had been written on it in 
Pahalvi language, which is known as ‘Zendenda’. The literal meaning of ‘Zend' 
itself is commentary. The original book ‘Avesta’ and its commentary ‘Zend’ were 
combinedly known as ‘ZenddveslS’. The period, when commentary had been written 
in Pahalvi language, could not be described exactly. However, this much could be 
said decisively that by the end of third century B.C., Pahalvi language was already 
in use. Scrnie coins, relating to 3rd century B.C. had been found on which there 
were inscriptions in Pahalvi language. The coins manifested oldest form of Pahalvi 
language. 

No literature is available, relating to the intervening period in between the 
time of ancient persian and mediaev^ Persian langut^es that is to say before 
transformation of old Persian into Pahalvi language. The literary compositions, in 
Pahalvi Script, were accomplished in 3rd Century B.C. prior to it, no literature in 
Pahalvi script was available. 

T\sro Shapes of Pahalvi Language: *Huzwaresh*, *Pajand*: IVwo fonns of 
Pahalvi language are availaUe — one in which there is exceeding use of Arabian 
words (Pertaining to Semetic family) because of contemporary influence of Islam 
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and the script of the sjpid form of Pahalvi is also Arabian. The said ftmi of 
Pahalvi language is called ‘Huzwaresh.’ The other form of Pahalvi is iiee from 
the influence of Arabian words relating to Semetic branch of linguistics. It is 
named as ‘Njand’ or PSrsi language. It is the modier-tongue of PSrsi Community, 
residing in India. Primarily, Parsis live at Bombay They have been living in close 
proximity with GujaiSti community and there is an obvious influence of PSjand 
over OujaiSn language. 

Modem Persian : An Improvement or Deformation 

The third transformation (new form) is modem Persian udiich is now in use in 
Iran. The famous epic ShUhnOma was written by great poet, 'Firdausi’ (Dating 
940 to 1020 A.D.) in Persian language, prevalent now. In the said epic, Arabic 
words have been scantly used. However, subsequently, there was continuous influx 
of Arabic words in the modem Persian language. Foi stunetime now, the literary 
circles in Iran are under influence of a new wave of nationalism. The Arabic 
words, used in Persian literature, are being picked out one by one and alternatively 
Iranian words, pertaining to Aryan linguistic branch, are being substituted. 

Feelings of nationalism are alright, but to be swept away by them is not good. 
The traditional shape of the literature is impaired. Whatever, be the circumstances, 
the Arabian words, belonging to Semetic branch of linguistics having been once 
used and incorporated in Persian literature, had become its indispensable part. 
Continuance of such words in a language, throws light on rise and &1I of linguistics 
in the world on one hand, and racial onslaughts on the other. In this way, was it 
not an attempt of destroying the very utility and significance of literary 
accomplishments by mining their original beauty and elegance? 

Pashto or Afghanian Language: As a result of regional or territorial diversities, 
several dialects of a language are composed for use udtich gradually come into 
existence. They are again reshaped subsequently. There are many dialects of the 
modem Persian language also. There are divergent opinions of the scholars as to 
which of them have originated from ‘Avesti’ language and wiiich are the products 
of Persian language. The discussion cm fliis topic is not required here. Pa^to 
holds a significant place amongst all the aforesaid dialects. It is also known as 
Afghani or Afghanistani dialect. A few scholars believe that the source of origin 
of Pashto is from ‘Avesti’ language, but it is not universally recognized. Pa^to is 
official language of Afghanistan. No literature had been composed in any of the 
dialects of Iraninan language. If there was any, it was almost insignificant. Only 
Pa^to is an exception. The literary compositicms had started from 16th century in 
Padito. There is considerable influence of Indian phonetic sounds and syntactical 
constractions over Pashto. In a way, it may be treated as an intermediary dialect 
in between Iranian and Indian languages. 

Dard-linguistic branch of Indo-Iranian Group of Linguistics 

There is another important linguistic branch of Iranian giotq), vdiidi is jnevalent 
between Plateau of Pamir and North-West Punjab, which are now flte constituents 
of Pakistan. They are now popularly known as langinges of Daid branch. The 
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languages of die said branch may also be cmisidered as intermediary dialects 
between Iranian and Indian languages. There is only slight variation in I^to and 
dialects of Dard branch in as much as Pashto has a tilt towards Iranian Gtoiqi of 
languages while those of Darad branch have a tilt towards Indian lan pmg^^ 

In Sanskrit, the word ‘Darad’ ('ST?) literally means a mountain or a precipice. 
Since languages of Dard Branch were in vogue at hilly places, may be— they had 
been named accordingly. The words pertaining to Darad languages are also found 
in Indian languages— such as Panjabi, Sindhi and Marathi etc. It may not be out 
of place to mention here that the users of languages, belonging to Darad branch, 
might have lived in the states of Punjab, Sindh and Maharashtra etc. Lest how the 
words of Darad languages, spoken hundreds of miles away, could have mixed with 
Indian languages? How various languages came in contact with or influenced by 
other languages, was an indication of objective awareness in mankind and creative 
talents, found in them, which spoke volumes. 

It was believed in ancient India that languages of ‘Darad’ branch formed part 
of Indian linguistic group. They were categorised as part of ‘PaishSchi’ Prill^ta 
(Lowest form of a Pi3krita dialect). However, as a result of further study and 
critical evaluation, this opinion could not sustain for long and has been totally 
rejected. Now the linguists are almost unanimous that languages of Darad branch 
belonged to Iranian linguistic family. 

Kashmiri Dialect: Many scholars considered ‘Kashmiri dialect’ as an offihoot 
of ‘Darad branch’, in view of morphological and syntactical constructicm of words 
and similarities in phonetic voice etc. However, the most accredited philologist of 
India, Dr. P.D. Gune and several others opined that it belonged to Indian linguistic 
family. They have also been stating that Kashmiri dialect had evolved from 
‘PaishSchi Apbhransh’ (one of the lowest forms of PrSkrita languages). 

Reason for Influence of Sanskrit over Kashmiri Dialect 

There is an obvious influence of Sanskrit over Kashmiri dialect. The primary 
reason being that in ancient India, Kashmir had been an undisputed centre of 
great learning and scholarship in Sanskrit language. Whereas, the studious scholars 
used to live at Kashi in pursuit of higher learning in Sanskrit, they also used to go 
to Kashmir for further enrichment of dieir knowledge. Sanskrit Institute of Kadunir 
had earned great repute and celebrity in those days. Many eminent literateurs, 
happened to live fliere who wrote master-piece and aufltoritative books, fbrming 
part of Sanskrit literature on almost all topics. They enriched Sanskrit literature 
with most outstanding worics. Not one or two but hundreds of erudite scholars 
were there, ammigst whom the names of Munan (enjoying the supprni of king 
Jayapi^ ruler, during the period 779 to 819 A.D.), author of KavyOlankOr Sitni, 
Udbhat (dependent on king Jayapida), author of BhOmhitiankBr, and Alankar^&ar- 
Sanffdik, R«itnaitar (enj<^g the sun)ort of kings JaySditya and Avanti Vsrma 
dating gso A.D.), author of classical poetry, ‘Harvijays^’ Bhatt Shivaswami (enjt^ng 
patronage of king Avanti Msrma), audior of KappnSbhudcQfa, Abhinava Oupta (near 
about 1000 A.b.), auflior of DhavanyBlokalodm, PratyabhigyavUd and Abhineya 
Bhawti and several other analytical books; Ksjsmendra, disciple of Sri AUiinava 
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Gupta, (Middle of 1 lt& century A.D.), author of "BhOrat Matyari\ Brahatkatha 
Maiycui, DashSvtar-Charit, Pafyakadambari, and Audutya-Vichar-Charcha etc; 
Somdeva (1063 to 1081 A.D.), author of 'KathSsarit SOgar’; Kalkarta (1150 A.D.), 
author of renowned historical book Raj Tanmgini; Jalhaqa (1 ISO A.D.), author of 
poetic book SompSl VHasa; and Mainkh (under patnnage of King Jaya Singh, 
who ruled ftom 1 129 to 1150 A.D.), authw of famous poetry Srikanth Chant are 
worth mention. 

Thousands of Sanskrit books on miscellaneous subjects were written in 
KSshmir. There had been a congenial atmosphere in the entire state for 
accomplishing writings in Sanskrit. Although, the propagation and use of Sanskrit 
was mainly confined to highly educated gentry, yet it was bound to have its impact 
on the speech of common people as well. Kashmiri, being the dialect of the 
region, having pre-dominance of Sanskrit on it, some of the Indian scholars were 
naturally interested in declaring Kashmiri dialect as part of Indian branch of 
linguistics. However, so far its shape, system of composition and phonetic settings 
are concerned, its alliance with iWad branch of linguistics appears to be more 
consistent. 

Literary Accomplishments in Kashmiri Dialect 

It is believed that the process of literary compositions in Kashmiri dialect had 
started in 14th Century A.D. Prior to it, Kashmiri was only medium of conversation. 
The medium for literary accomplishments was Sanskrit language. Sanskrit, enjt^g 
ix^ recognition, was used in day today official work. In 14th century, there was 
a renowned poetess, Lalla who wrote her poetic compositions (poems) in Kashmiri 
dialect. Sir George Abraham Griyason*, author of Linguistic Survey of India, 


Sir Geoi]ge Abraham Griyason was an Administrative officer in Bihar. He developed keen interest to 
undertake study and critical examination of Indian languages. He spared no pains to acquire 
knowledge of various Indian languages and dialects from wherever it was possible. His vast and 
comprehensive knowledge, relating to linguistics, could be established by the very fact that he had 
acquired full knowledge of hundreds of languages and dialects. First of all, he started reading the 
languages and dialects of Bihar. He wrote seven grammatical books on languages, papular in Bihar 
which were published during the period 1883 to 1887. In the field of linguistic survey, he had done 
a tremendous job. His extraordinary achievement in this sphere was his masterpiece book, titled 
Linguistic Survey of India, which he had started wnting in 1894 and after putting in stnueous 
efforts, continuously for 33 years, he was able to finish the book in 1927. The said illustrious book 
had been published in 20 volumes. The grammatical rules with illustrations, wherever necessary, 
relating to almost all Indian languages and dialects are contained in it. He has enumerated the 
number of Indian languages and dialects as 179 and 544 respectively, which relate to the Aryan, 
Dravadian, Agneya and Tibetan-Burmese (mono-syllabic) linguistic families. It is believed that such 
authentic and full-fledged survey in the field of linguistics has not been carried out in any other 
country of the world. 

At the commencement of his book, Mr. Griyason has given an elaborate introduction in which 
he has produced a historical account of Aryan languages jn India. Besides the said illustrious work, 
he continued his analytical research in the field of litfguistics. In 1906, an exploratory book on 
*Pishach* (one of the lowest Piakrita dialects, generally used in plays) and in 191 1, another book in 
two volumes, relating to Kashmiri dialect, were puUidicd. The said wo^ are treated as most authentic 
and credible. He also composed a dictionary of Kashmiri dialect which was published in 4 volumes 
in the year 1924. A foreigner, coming from thousands of miles wvy ftom India, to serve u an 
administrative officer, undertook such commendable work and carried out reseaich and investigation 
on linguistics in India on such an extensive scale, was realty praise-worthy and highly inspiring for 
other scholars. 
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managed to get the poetic compositions of Lalla, poetess, puUished in Lcmdon. 
Literature in Kashmiri language continued to flourish. Consequently, Kashmiri 
literature is now quite rich and flourished. There are several sub-languages or 
dialects of Kashmiri language. Some dialects are spdcen m adjacent lanHs of 
Punjab which have obtained new shapes because of combination of Punjabi words. 
They have not been able to sustain their old forms and obtained peculiarly new 
forms. 

Use of Urdu in Kashmir: Primarily Urdu is used now in Kashmir. Original 
Kashmiri language appears to have been almost neglected. After Kashmir was 
occupied and merged in Moghul dynasty by emperor Akbar, use of Urdu l*n giingf 
might have started. Prior to it, there was exclusive use of Kashmiri languagB 
Subsequently, Urdu received greater recognition and the use of original form of 
Kashmiri language became too meagre. Now the people in Kashmir are again 
feeling concern for their traditional language and restoring its use. The fact that 
Kashmiri language belongs to Darad branch of Iranian linguistic group, yet there 
is an apparent influence of Sanskrit over it, is quite clear from the above discussion. 

It has been the persistent effort of mankind to lead a comfortable life with 
happiness enjoying all amenities. This very aspiration has provided great impetus 
and stimulus for undertaking daring expeditions, arduous adventures and acts of 
heroism. The Aryans or WIROS originally lived in southern territory of Eural 
mountain Range i.e. in South Western part of Russia. There are large plains in 
that region. Agriculture had not prospered till then. According to Brandestein, 
Aryans or WIROS lived on hills, having dried cliffs, totally unsuitable for 
agricultural production. There was no greenery or vegetation there. There were 
only clusters of plants (kinds of Shrubs) namely *Gulma’ and ‘BSnjh’. Rapid growth 
of population and limited resources for subsistence, might have prompted Aryans 
to migrate. With foil of spirit and courage, they might have left their original 
habitat. They might have come across horses in Southern plains of Eural mountain- 
range. They might have trained them and used them for carrying loads. 
Complimentary or laudatory references have been made for horses in Rigveda. 
Cows have not been given so much significance as the horses in the hymns of 
‘Rigveda’. Presumably Aryans might have come accross cows at a later stage and 
realized their importance. As per learned scholars, bullocks, camels and donkeys 
were primarily used those days in Mesopotamia. The said animals could not, 
however, match with horses in agility and ^ed. Consequently, Aryans kept on 
advancing successfully with their horses without any challenges or interruptions. 
Another foctor that contributed to their success was their oiganizational solidarity. 

Regarding social set up and routine of life of Aryans, Dr. Babu Ram Saxena 
writes: “It is the general opinion of scholars foat cattle-breeding and hunting were 
the main sources of livelihood of Aryans (WIROS). They picked up the work of 
cultivation after ccmiing in contact with the erstvdiile local people, inhabiting 
Southern territories of India. It was then, foey came to q>|»eciate the significance 
of cows and bullocks. Fruit-bearing trees were also absent in their origmal abodes 
in Russia. They learnt increasing use of fruits from the said communities, living 
in South. The social system of Aryans was palriardial. Polygamy was not in pracdM. 
After communion of several families, one lineage was accomplished. Their 
intelligence was relatively of high order. Their organisation and unity was strong. 
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There was self-restraiift and sobriety in reciprocal behaviour amongst males and 
females. Due respect was shown to the ladies. The girls were married with die 
approval of the parents and elder brothers. In the religious sphere, they had faith 
in divine powers of unperceived celetial bodies, various images of divine powers 
had been conceived. Far away from this terrestrial globe, paradise was the abode 
of celetial bodies, having supernatural powers. Heaven, father, sun, earth and cows 
were a few of the deities whom tlwy worshipped, unlike too many deities 
worshipped by Egyptians and Sumeri communities. Obviously, Aryans, who were 
well-organized, sober, temperate, possessing healthy bodies, minds and souls, full 
of heroism, u4ierever they reached, they established their excellence, and supermacy 
of their language over other communites.' 

Aryans, having physical, mental and moral uprightness, anived in India via 
Iran. Regarding their arrival and stay in Iran, we have already discussed above. In 
India, first of all, they arrived and dwelt in Punjab (Isnd of five rivers) and the 
territory surrounded by Saraswati and Drashadwati (Name of a river flowing into 
the Saraswati river) rivers. 

Had Aryans Arrived in India in One Single Lot? 

There is one more point to be considered here. Diveigent opinions have been 
expressed by the scholars regarding arrival of Aryans in India. Some believe that 
they had arrived in India in one single lot and later kept on settling in other parts 
of the country. However, others opine that they arrived in India in two or more 
batches and gradually settled in various parts of the country. The first and foremost 
group of Aryans had settled in Western territories and they continued moving 
ahead in central and eastern territorial parts of the country. Therefore, the 
subsequent batches might have settled in remote eastern areas comprising Magadh, 
Videh (lying to the north east of Magadh), Anga (This town stood on the Ganges 
about 24 miles west of a rocky island, and is considered to be situated very near 
the modern Bhagalpur) and Gauda (Near Northern Bengal) and other territories. 

There is another mute point whether Aryans, who arrived in India, hw lnng pjt 
to one particular race or different races? 

While dealing with the topic of Aryans’ arrival in India, Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatteiji writes: “It does not appear that Aryans, vifro landed in India, belonged 
to one and the same race so far as their physical constitution was concerned. 
Presumably, there were two sects of Aryans, having varying constitutions. One of 
them were ’Nordic’ who had migrated from Northern lands. They possessed tall 
physiques, having white or fair-complexions, golden hair, blue eyes, straight noses 
and tall heads. Most of the scholars believed that they were the genuine Indo- 
Europeans or Aryans. The other category of migrants belmged to Alpine moun(|ans 
or central Europe. They wme comparatively smaller in size, having reddish blown, 
yellowish or dark hair with flat heads. There are also diverse (pinions v^ther the 
migrants, belonging to Alpine mountain range, actually spdce Aryan lan giiagwc or 
not. However, in certain parts of India, mainly in Gujarat and Bengal, the Aryans 


1. Samanya Bhasha Vigyan, page 327. 
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belonged to the said category who had migrated trom Alpine range of mountains. 
It appears that Nordics or migrants from Northern regions, possessing tall physiques 
and large heads, had settled in Punjab, Rajasthan and Northern ports of India. 
Sub-Communities, speaking Aryan languages, had arrived in India in different 
batches on various occasions. Slight variations had occurred in the mediums of 
spech of the said sub-groups, communities or lineages of Aryans. However, besides 
the various mediums of conversation as stated above, a specific language had 
been accomplished for undertaking poetic or literary compositions, an illustration 
of which may be found in 'Rigveda'. Aryans had their first dwelling in northern 
parts of Punjab. Thereafrer, the Aryans had spread to the Eastern territories. From 
Sindh and ^jab, they proceeded to Gangetic and Yamuna plains via territory 
lying between two rivers, Saraswati and Drashadwati: With the spread of Aryan 
langiu^es, the use of Dravadian and Astrick languages (Belonging to Agneya 
linguistic group) was gradually getting minimised.”' 

A few other scholars have expressed similar views regarding arrival of Aryans 
in India i.e. they arrived in this country in several batches on different occasions. 
As per Geoige Griyanson, Aryans arrived in India at least on two occasions. 

Aryans had their own Common Language When Arrived in India 

According to Dr. Chatteijee, Aryans of two lineages— One categorised as ‘Nordics’ 
had migrated from Northern territories and the other category of migrants, 
belonging to Alpine mountain range or central Europe, had arrived in India. It 
might be conect but there is definitely a hitch in accepting the said version. 
People, belonging to two distinct races, where mediums of speech also must have 
been alien to each other, arrived in this country. How far it was possible that there 
was only slight variation in the languages of the two groups of migrants who 
originally belonged to two different lands, at a long distance from each other, and 
with two separate linages. This is the point to be minutely considered. However, 
there could be a probability. The aforesaid two branches of Aryans might have 
lived together for a reasonable span of time, in Southern territory of Eural mountain- 
range i.e in South-West zone of Russia, treated by us as original habitat of Aryans 
and they might have accomplished a mixed language. Nevertheless, out of the 
aforesaid two branches of Aryans, which of them originally lived in the territory, 
referred to above, and which branch of the people, subsequently joined them, is 
practically unknown. History does not suggest anything in this regard. 

It is an analytical description of the language, used and spoken by Aryans. It 
will be more consistent to believe that Aryans who arrived in India from foreign 
lands, had basically one language. There could be slight variation in the dialects 
or mediums of speech of the people, belonging to different batches or funilies 
but they were insignificant. 

Rhythmic Sound of Vedic Hymns : First of all, Aryans arrived in Punjab 
where natural conditions were attractive and captivating. Lands were fertile. Rivers 
full of clean and pure water flowed. Aryans must have picked up fsrming and 


1 . Bharat Ki Bhdskiiyen Aur Bhasha Sambandhi Samasyaen pAges 33-35. 
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cultivation after coming ii\ contact with various communities, inhabiting different 
regions in between the departure from Southern |dains of Eural mountains, original 
abode of Aryans, and their final mivai in India. They were haid-woiking and 
perseveiants. They might have engaged themselves in the work of cuhivaticm and 
the agricultural lands must have bloomed with abounding crops. Such lovely and 
charming atmosphere must have fascinated Aryans uiiich is found reflected in the 
hymns of Rigveda. The seers and scholars of Rigveda have established godliness 
in sun, moon, earth, air, fire, heaven, dawn in the morning and are overwhelmed 
with joy by singing their praise and eulogy, (Earth is my 

mother and I am her son ) is an expression of their internal happiness and joy. 

Linguistic Similarities Found in Rigveda and Avesta 

The language in v«4tich Rigveda had been accomplished, was a refined and literary 
form of Aryans speech. There is a lot of similarity in Rigveda and Avesta from 
linguistic viewpoint which will be self evident from the comparative forms of the 
words of both the languages, reproduced below* 


Vedic Sanskrit 

Avesta (Iranian Group) 

Anu (A prefix to verb) 

Anu 

Asi (A sword) 

Ahi 

Asthi (Bone) 

Asti 

Ritum (Season) 

Ratflm 

Kafeita (Mucus) 

Kafadi 

Krituh (A sacrifice) 

Khratush 

JSnuh (Knee) 

zanu 

DadSmi (I give) 

Dadami 

Dirghadi (Long in time or space) 

Daregam 

NaUias (Sky, atmosphere) 

Nabaha 

Bharati (Fills) 

Bariti 

BhQmi (A territory) 

Bflmi 

Yaja (To sacrifice) 

Yaza 

Vui$ta (Name of a celebrated sage) 

Bahisbta 

Sakha (A friend) 

Hakha 

Sqttaha (A week) 

Haifa 

Anya (Another) 

Anya 

Asur (A demtm) 

Ahur 

Apah (One of the demi Gods called \hsu) 

Apa 

Ojas (Bodiliy strength) 

Ojaji 

K^atiit (A warrior) 

Khdithiat 

Gatha (A narrative or tale) 

. Gatid 

Jangha (Thigh) 

Janga 

Dahati (Burns) 

Dazhaiti 

Dharyat (Sustains) 

Daryat 

Putra (Son) 

Pudira 

Bhavati (happens) 

Bavaiti 

Bhiata (Brother) 

Biata 
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Rinakti (Expulsion) Hannakhti 

Vishwa (Universe) Vispa 

Sapta (Seven) Hapia 

Sindhu (Ocean) Hindu 


Extract from ‘Yasna’ 108, pertaining to AvestS, and their adaptation in Sanskrit, 
done by Dr. Batkrishna Ghosh to establish the resemblance of Sanskrit with Avesti 
language, are produced below; 

AvestS : — Yo yatha puthraih taurunaita haobhaih bandaen tS mashyo| 

Sanskrit : — Yo yathS putraita taruitaihsomaih vandeta martaya)i 

(Just as the sons, on growing youths like a moon, pay obeisance to thier dead 
ancestors) 

Aveasta : — Fr3 ArvyS tanubaryS Haomo bisite baen ShrijSi. 

Sanskrit:— Pra AbhySstanubhyah Somo Vishte bbeshj&ya. 

(For those, who are accustomed to take extract of Soma juice, it is like a 
medicine for them). 

On having a minute examination it will be clearly established that there were 
good deal of similarities in both the aforesaid languages from phonetic, 
etymological, morphological and syntactical viewpoints. 

Original Phonetic Sounds of Indo-European Linguistics 

There are frequent changes in the shape of a language. Original phonetics of 
Indo-European languages had undergone considerable changes by the time of 
accomplishment of Vedic Sanskrit. In order to elucidate the point, a comparative 
study of the phonetics of both the langur^es is essential. The original phonetics of 
Indo-European languages are supposed to be as follows; 

(Four soft palatal consonants) 

(a) ^, ^ 

(b) ^ ^ ^ 

(c) ^. ^ 

Four soft palatal consonants in languages of Indo-European fiunily were in 
three shapes. Certain scholars consider that the first shape of (Palatal 
consonants) is commonly found, while some other scholars opine dut they are 
soft palatal consonants and only partial help of the palatal is taken in their 
pronouncement. The four consonants were, accordingly pronounced as asa, 

and Dr. Chatteiji, however, does not agree with it. He does not consider 
them as palatal consonants. He treats them as advanced velar consonants. The 
second $h^ of palatal consonants resembles with Arabic ifca-quadrivalent 
consonants. The European scholars consider them as velar consonants. However, 
according to Dr. Chatterjee they are back vellar or Uvular consonants. In 
pronouncing 3rd form of (ATa-quadrivalent consonants), partial help of 1^ 
was also taken. In utterance of the 3rd form of consonants, the palatal sound 
was quite audible, while that of ^ was extremely minute, almost inaudible. 
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Dr. Chatteijee and certain other linguists also include the fifth letter T in all die 
three forms ofVi^ (‘Ka’-peittad consonants). However, many of the other scholars 
believe that the consonant ^ itself is adopted as the fifth consonant with the 
aforesaid three shapes of consonants. 

(Four dfcntal consonants) ; ^ ^ 

’rarf (Four consonants of the labial class) i.e. ^ ^ ^ 

'3!^ (The Oshman consonant^). 

If the Ashman consonant ^ appears between two vowels, it ivill be prononced 
as W with voiced sound. 

Intermediate consonants (The Semi- Vowels — T, ^ ^ 

Intermediate Vowels— I, '3, ^ 

Vowels (short) w, aSl, 

Vowels (long) air, 7, aJl, 

Vowels (Mixed short Vowels) — 31? 3W, 31^, arar, 31^, 31^, 

3fi?, #1?, ^ 

Vowels (mixed long Vowels)— an?, 3ins, 3n^, 3»i3, 3n^, 3n^ 

H ^ 

3?!?, aJNf, 3}lg, 3Jhj, aJt^, aJI^ 

In consonants, the two nasal phonetic sounds were '>( and ^ The scholars 
are of the opinion that amongst the palatal consonants in 3 shapes, as ^own 
above, the pronunciation of letter ^ appearing before consonants was made 
as ^ while in other two forms the letter 7 appearing before consonants was 
pronounced as 7. However, when the letters ^ and appeared at specific place 
in the words, then they were pronounced as^ and^ respectively. 

Regarding intermediate consonants and intermediate vowels, as stated above, 
it is added that the consonants T, and 7 were transformed into vowels 
7, and as per their placement in words Then they were called as 
intermediate vowels. As a matter of fact, 7, and ^ were not basically 
treated as intermediate vowels in the i»imitive form of languag e but they had 
turned as vowels as per their placement in words. 

There are divergent opinions amongst philologists regarding the phonetic sound 
of the letter Y. Certain scholars believe that this phonetic sound was not found in 
Indo-European languages, wiiile others are of the opinion ftiat the letter Y did 
iq)pear as found in ‘Hittaita’ or ‘Hitti’ group of lang^es. Although, letter Y is 
pronounced with elevated sound, while others opine that it is both, voiced as well 
as unvoiced conscmant. 
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The [dionemes of Vedic Sanskrit are as follows: 

Basic vowels — w, 3ir, T, f, 7, y, aJl, 

Joint vowels—^ (^f+l) 3^ (w+'^r) 

Guttural letters— ^ ^ ^ 

Palatal letters— % % 

Cerebral or lingual letters—'^ ^ ^ andOT 

Dental letters — ^ ^ 

Labial letters — ^ ^ ’L 

Labio dental letter — ^ 

Intennediate letters ^ ^ '’L (a term ^plied to the semi-vowels) as 
standing between vowels and consonants and being formed by slight contact of 
the vocal organs. 

Pure nasal sound wiiich is marked by a dot above 
the line and always following the preceding vowel. 

Ushman or letters’ sound clashing 
with vocal chord — ^ ^ and F 
Uttered from the root of the tongue. 

A term applied to the visarga before and 
'PT and also to and the guttural class of consonants. 

The aspirate Visarga before the letters ^ 

On comparing the phonetic sounds of Vedic Sanskrit with those of Indo- 
European linguistics it appears that considerable changes had taken place from 
the time of original shapes of Indo-European languages till accomplishment of 
Vedic Sanskrit. A few illustrations of the said changes are given below; 

* Whereas there were 3 categories of (soft palatal consonants) in 
Indo-European languages, they were reduced to only ine in Vedic Sanskrit. 

* Ccmsonants (Second pentad of palatal consonants) and Ztrif (Third 
pentad of Cerebral consonants), which were absent in Indo-Eurqrean 
languages, had appeased in Vidic Sanskrit. 

* The Oshman phonetic sound was only ^ in linguistics of Indo-European 
family w4uch got expanded ton, V and V in Vedic Sanskrit. 

In the table of phonetic sounds of V^lic Sanskrit, given above, the letters y 
and ^ have been shown as basic vowels while letters ^ and have been shoum 
as joint vowels. There is a point to be noted here. In Sanskrit grammar, the letters 
and all all the four letters, were treated as joint vowels and used as long 
vowels. They were pronounced as sif; a$l=5i3; ^=ani and allsan?. However, 
the learned scholars, who are well-versed in the Vedas, dooot agree- wifti it. 
According to them, both ^ and a^ were basic vowels aniL infoct, they were used 
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as both short and long vowels. The joint vowels were ^ and 3# only which were 
pronounced as ^ and 313 respectively. 

Cerebral Consonants : Characteristic 

Vedic Sanskrit has a speciality. A class of cerebral or lingual consonants (uttered 
from inside head or cerebrum appear in Sanskrit language but the said consonants 
(Hindi) are not found in any of the languages, pertaining to Indo-European family 

How the said cerebral consonants found place in Vedic Sanskrit, a few scholars 
believe that these phonetic sounds (letters) were there in the languages, belonging 
to Dravidian family. Prior to arrival and settlement of Aryans in India, Dravidians 
were already living here, as per historical evidence (which is agreed to by the 
historians as well). Newly coming Aryans developed their contacts with old 
inhabitants of this country Consequent upon the same, there was exchange of 
words in day today course of their dealings. Some words were, obviously admitted 
in their respective language from the other. There was amalgamation of phonetic 
sounds as well. For example, it is believed that the Sanskrit words (fish) and 
^ (water) have been derived from languages of Dravidian family. In the same 
way, Sanskrit words were appropriated in Dravidian languages also. During the 
said process of appropriation, it is quite possible that the Cerebral Consonants 
might have been included in Vedic Sanskrit from Dravidian group of linguistics. 

In cerebral Consonants, two letters oS (la) and aSW (lha) have also appeared 
which imply that the letter s (la) is unaspirated (in pronouncing of which little 
effort is required) while (lha) is an aspirated letter (in pronouncing of which 
hard breathing or aspirate sound is meeded. 

Intermediate letter ^ (a term applied to the semi-vowel as standing between 
vowels and consonants and being formed by a slight contact of the vocal oigans) 
and Labio-dental letter^ are two different phonetic sounds. In English, the phonetic 
sound of the letter is identical with that of labio-dental letter^. It is the soft 
sound heard in the articulation of a soft consonant ^ In Vedic Sanskrit, the labio- 
dental letters and ^ were also in use. 

H and two forms of the letter (‘ha’) have appeared. The first form is 
commonly used while the other form is a sort of symbol in writing, representing 
a distinct hard aspiration and marked by two perpendicular dots (:), which is a 
substitute (That which takes the place of a thing or is substituted for it). The 
ordinary form of the letter F is a soft sound (heard in the articulation of a soft 
consonant), while is its unvoiced form (hollowness of sound with which all 
hard consonants and the Visaiga are pronouncedj^^The use of letters, uttered from 
the root of the tongue a term particularly applied to the Visarga before letters. ^ 
and ^ and the aspirate Visarga appearing before the letters F and ^ is also found 
in Vedic Sanskrit. 

It is the brief description of articulation of words and letters in Vedic Sanskrit, 
and forms the basis for studying all the phonetic sounds pertaining to the languages, 
belonging to Indo- Aryan linguistic family 
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THE ANCIENT INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES 


Chronological Order of Indo-Aryan Languages 

After arrival and settling of Aryans in India, the growth and development of Aryan 
languages, have been classified by the linguists in three periods fiom chronological 
viewpoint; 

1. Period of ancient Indo-Aryan languages (Ranging form 1500 to 500 
B.C.). 

2. Mediaeval period of Indo-Aryan languages (From 500 A.D. to 1,000 
A.D.). 

3. Modem period of Indo-Aryan languages (From 1000 A.D. to present 
20th century). 

The above chronological division is accepted by majority of the scholars 
with slight variation of one hundred to two hundred years. 

The philologists classify vedic Sanskrit and classical Sanskrit as 
belonging to the ancient period of Indo-Aryan languages. For Vedic Sanskrit, 
the word ‘Chhandas’ (poetic langua^) has also appeared. The said word 
has been frequently used by PSnini. He has used the word ‘language’ for classical 
Sahskrit. Generally, the word Sanskrit is now used for both Vedic and classical 
forms. Certain linguists believe that Sanskrit was used dating back to 2000 B.C. 
Prof Maxmuler, however, differs and he reckons this period even earlier than it. 
All the Vsdas had been composed in Sanskrit. Although, the shape of the language 
is not strictly uniform in all Vedas, yet there are no major variations too. There 
are only slight vanations, here and there, in the wordings and the method of their 
use. 

The pre-eminent grammarian, PSqini, had further refined and perfected Vedic 
Sanskrit by virtue of prescribing grammatical constraints and by imparting it a 
systematic shape. Thereafter, all canonical literature, accomplished in India, was 
written in classical Sanskrit. 

Vedic Literature (in a Wider Sense) 

\^das are considered to be most ancient amongst entire canonical literature, written 
in Indo-Aryan languages. The wwd ‘Wda* is obtained fi^om Sanskrit elementary 
(root) wtnrd 1^' vriiich literally means knowledge, understanding or learning. 
SSyana, the renowned scholiast on Vedas, has explained the meaning of (lie word 
‘Veda’ in Taitriya Samluta (Taitriya School of the Yiyurveda-Krislina Yajurveda): 
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Tpeit ^ It means diat the 

holy scripture which prescribes the unique remedy, how to achieve the desired 
go^ and how to get rid of the calamities — ^is known as ‘Veda’. They are four in 
number. They can be classified into two categories-nKonna Kanda (that depaitmait 
of the Vsdas udiich relates to ceremonial acts and sacrificial rites and the merits 
arising fronr due performance thereoO; and Gyan-Kanda (the inner or esoteric 
portion of Vedas which refers to true spiritual knowledge or knowledge of the 
Supreme Spirit as distinguished from the knowledge of Ceremonial rites). The 
treatises, relating to religious rituals, include Saitahita BhSg (code of conduct), 
Brahmnas (That portion of the Vedas vdtich states rules for the employment of the 
hymns at the various sacrifices, their origin and detailed explanation widi sometimes 
lengthy illustrations in the shape of legends or stories) and Aranyakas (Religious 
and philosophical writings, connected with the Brahmnas, which were either 
composed in forests or must have been studied there), while in Gyan-Kanda are 
included ‘Upnishadas* (knowledge derived from sitting at the feet of the preceptor) 
but according to Indian scholars, it means ‘to destn^ ignorance by revealing the 
knowledge of the Supreme Spirit and cutting off the bonds of worldly existence.’ 
They are said to have been the source of the six Darshans or systems of philosoidiy, 
particularly of Vedanta philosophy). They will be analytically discussed in detail 
in ensuing chapters. 

Rigveda 

Rigveda is oldest amongst whole Vedic literature. This foct is well established by 
its language, composition and style etc. The language used in ‘Rigveda’ is oldest 
as compared to all other literary compositions, obtained in Indo-European 
langu^es. It is a versified composition and the verses are called \^dic hymns or 
metres. In this sacred treatise ‘Gayatri’ metre (with 6 syllables in a quarter or a 
Pada); ‘Anushtapa’ metre (There are several varieties of this metre but that vdiich 
is most in use has 8 syllables in each Pada); Brahti metre (with 9 syllables in a 
quarter); ‘Pankti’ metre (with 10 syllaMes in a quarter or Pada); Trishtup metre 
(with 11 syllables in a quaner); and Jagati (with 12 syllables in a quarter); etc. 
have been used, majority of these verses have been composed in stanzas of 4 lines 
each. A few of them are composed in 3 lines stanzas also. Many of these metres 
contain prayers and are precatory. Besides them, there are verses concerning Yignas 
and systems of philosophy as also philosophical ideas. 

Rigveda is divided in ten parts. They are called ‘Mandalas’ (the whole 
collection being divided in 10 Mandalas). Another method has also been applied 
for division of Rigveda. It divides it into 8 parts and each part is called as ‘Ashlaka’ 
(A division of Regveda— it has been divided into 8 Adifakas). The latter method 
of division of Regveda has received greater recpgn'ition. It is stated that ini tiall y 
there were 5 branches of Rigveda, styled as— I . ShSkal (The recension or tradititmal 
text of the Rigveda as represented by ShakalSs); 2. VSshkala; 3. AshvaUlyana 
Sotras (a celebrated work called the AshwalSyana Sfltras); 4. ShankhySyan (A 
school or traditional recension of the Rigveda) and S. MSn(lukeya. Now ody cme 
school or traditional recension of Rigveda as re]»esented by Shakalas is available. 
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Western scholars are of the (pinion that the composition of whole Rigveda 
had not been accomplished at only one place. According to them, the divisions 
No. 2 to 7 called Mandalfts of the Rigveda had been composed in Punjab. The 
remaining first, eighth, ninth and tenth divisions of Rigveda had been composed 
after Aryans had moved further towards East. The reason being advanced for it, 
suggests that in the former compositicms, the words, such as river Ganges, lions 
and rice dtmot find mention since they were non-existent in Punjab. However, in 
the subsequent divisions of Rigveda, the said words are found mentioned since 
they were all existent in East. 

Yajurveda 

In Yajurveda, some of the verses have been derived and included from Rigveda. 
while others have been composed. There is an elaborate and systematic discussion 
on Vedic hymns, their recension as enjoined by rules at the time of yajnas, 
performed by Aryans, such as Vsjpeya (Name of a particular sacrifice); Rajsuya 
(a great sacrifice performed by a universal monarch in which the tributory princes 
also take part at the time of his corcmation as a mark of his undisputed sovereignty) 
and Ashvamedha (In Vedic times, this sacrifice was performed by kings, desirous 
of offspring, but subsequently it was performed by kings and implied that he who 
instituted it, was a great conqueror and king of kings. A horse was turned loose to 
wander at will for a year, attended by a guardian; when the horse entered a foreign 
country, the ruler was bound to either submit or to fight. After the successful 
return of the horse, the rite called Ashvamedha was performed amidst great 
rejoicings) as also other Yagnas with significance of each. It is composed in both 
prosaic and poetic forms. Especially, its explanatory portion is in prosaic form. It 
is divided in two chief branches, namely— (I ) Shukla Yajurveda, and (2) Taitriya 
or Krishna Yajurveda. Although, great scholiast, PStanjali, has advised that there 
were 101 branches of Yajurveda but they are generally not-available now. 

Shukla Yajurveda 

As believed under Vedic tradition, this branch of Yajurveda had been manifested 
by sun. The sun is resplendent, bright and luminous. Accordingly, it was named as 
‘Shukla Yajurveda’. Another aigument given for prescribing this name is that the 
Vedic hymns have been compiled in most appropriate and systematic manner in 
it. Because of the said clarity and the hymns placed in systematic <»rder, it had 
been named as Shukla Yajurveda. Those hymns had been incorporated in it which 
were recited or sung at the time of performance of Vedic Yajnas. Shukla Yajurveda 
is further divided in two branches, namely, (1) Kanva (followed by a descendant 
or follower of Kanva), and (2) MSdhyandina (a branch of Shukla or vdiite 
Yajurveda, followed by the Madhyandinas). 

Krishna Yajurveda 

I 

Krishna Yajurveda has been produced in the reverse order. While the Ysdic hymns 
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have been arranged .in an orderly and systematic manner in Shukla Ysyurveda, 
they have not been produced in accordance with any system, rule or precept, in 
Krishna Yajurveda. Probably on account of lack of systematic arrangement of 
hymns and for want of clarity and unambinguity, it might have been named as 
‘Krishna Ytyurveda’. There is another distinct feature of Krishna Yajurveda. Like 
Shukla Yajurveda, all ^^dic hymns, meant for recitatimi at the time of performance 
of respective yajna, are incorporated in it; simultaneously there is an elabcsrate 
discussion and critical appreciation of all impmlant yqnas as well wdiidi has 
added to its significance. 

Krishna Yajurveda is further divided into four branches, namely — ‘KSfoak 
Samhita’ (KSthak School of Yajurveda); ‘Kapishthalkath Saihhita’ (Kapishthal Kath 
school of Yajurveda); Maitrayani Sadihita (Maitrayani School of Yajurveda) and 
Taittiriya Samhita (Taitiriya school of Yajurveda). Sri Mahidhar, an author of 
commentary on Vedas, has written a very interesting and exciting story in the 
‘Introduction to Yajurveda commentary’. As cited therein, VhishampSyan, the famous 
disciple of renowned sage, VySs, had taught all the four Vedas to his pupils 
including YSgyavalkya. One day, it so hapened that VaishampSyan grew very much 
annoyed with YSgvalkaya and ordered —“Whatever I have taught to you, you must 
relinquish it.’’ On hearing this, Yagvalkaya too was very much agitated. Whatever 
he had learnt, he vomitted it. On being instructed by their preceptor, VaishampSyan, 
the other disciples turned into partridges and ate what had been puked out. The 
sacred knowledge, thus vomitted, is contained in Taitriya Samhita (Taitiriya school 
of Yajurveda). 

Certain scholars in India believe that Ravana was an authority on Vedas. 
He had written commentary on Vedas. The portion of Yajurveda, dealt with 
by him in his commentary, came to be known as Krishna Yajurveda (Taitriya or 
black Yajurveda). 

Sam Veda 

Samveda, primarily deals with music. Most of the hymns, contained in SSm VHla 
have been derived from Rigveda. Independent hymns are extremely limited. They 
are only 75. Samveda has been cimipiled with concilliatory songs', meant to entreat 
divine powers while performing Yagnas. Hence the texts of Hymns have been 
repeatedly mentioned time and again. The total number of Mantras is 1810 in 
Samveda. If the Mantras, repeated again and again, were excluded the remaining 
ones would number only 985,’ slightly more than half, i.e. 585 Mantras in the 
former half and 400 Mantras in the latter half 

SSmveda is divided into two parts. Its former half portion is called ‘Archika’ 
(an epithet of Samveda) and the latter half is called ‘Uttrarchika’ (subsequent 
collection of the hymns of Samveda). The lyord ‘Archika’ is morphological 


I. Yam Brahmi Varunendranidamanitah stupvante divyahaislvai 
Vandahai S&ng p&dakiimopnishdairg&yanti yaiii S&magahal 
Dhayan&vasthittadagtena mansSpashyanti yaib yogino 
Yasyantaih na viduh suriLsunganah Devaya tasmai namah {| 
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construction fnmi Sanskrit root word ‘Rick’ or ‘Richa’ which literally means 
collection of hymns relating to S&mveda. The latter half pmtion of Sftmveda, 
known as ‘Uttrarchika, has its own significance. In the said portion, the hymns 
have been arranged in a fme systematic order. All the Mantras, to be recited in a 
particular Y^na, have been compiled together at one place. It relieves from the 
botheration and inconvenience of tracing them out frxnn the entire lot at the time 
of performance of a Yajna. The hymns relating to each yajna, are obtained in a 
collective form at its respective place. Similarly, Mantras, meant for entreating a 
specific divine-being, have been collectively arranged at one place. In case, several 
Mantras are incorporated in a single verse, such verses have been collected at one 
place. This considerably facilitates the work of pin-pointing the Mantras and reciting 
them in correct perspective and order. 

Most significant guiding instructions, relating to music, have been incorporated 
in Samveda which acquaint us with rules concerning correct singing and recitation 
of Vedic hymns; conversion of short syllables into long in prosody and dropping 
of syllable instants for exigence of metres at the time of recitation of sacred texts; 
repetition of words with a view to maintain rhythmic harmony, relaxation and 
modulation of voice and regulation of the process, useful for correct singing and 
recitation of Vedic texts. Scholars believe that for all-round development of Indian 
music, SSmveda formed the basis and had been the primary source of help. 

It is a traditional belief that there were 1000 ShakhSs of SSmveda. However, 
two ShSkhSs in complete form and the third in an incomplete form are now 
available. The name of the first ShSkhS is “RanSyaniya” which is complete. The 
second Shakha is titled ‘Kaurthum’ which is in complete and only its seventh 
chapter is available now. Remaining portion has been destroyed completely. The 
third ShakhS of SSmveda is known by the name of “Jaimniya” which is also 
available in complete form. 

Atharvaveda 

Mantras incorporated in Atharvaveda. relate to annihilation of enemies, killing 
and destroying of adversaries and ruining one’s enemies by magical spells. On the 
other hand, it also contains prayers for self-protection from calamitous sinful, 
unfortunate and inauspicious occurrences. Mantras for one’s own safety and well- 
being on one hand as also evil and ill effects for others on the other have been 
included in this Veda. Consequent upon the same, Mr. Winternitz has held it to be 
a collection of Mantras meant for priests, practising sorcery and conjuration. 
However, besides the above contents, there are a few Mantras for recitation at the 
time of sacramental and religions ceremonies as also there are some Mantras for 
ceremonious praise and eulogy of deities. 

Atharvaveda is also known as ‘AtharvSngira’, ‘Bhrigvangira and “Brahmaveda”. 
Probably, the word ‘Angira’ signifies the priests, who, by using magical formulas 
of Atharvaveda, destroy the enemies of their clients. The literal meaning of the 
word Atharva is a priest-particularly the class of priests wdio are well-versed in 
the performance of the rites enjoined by the said Veda. There are two Silkhas of 
Atharvaveda, namely, ‘Shaunak’ and ‘Paiplid. However, the first ShSkhS is primarily 
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in use. 

Certain scholars believe that Atharvaveda is an embodiment of demonic craft 
since the Mantras, contained in it, are wielded to seek disasters, calamities and 
devastation for others. Consequently, it is not being considered at par with other 
three Vedas. In&ct, amongst genuine Vedas, only three-Rigveda, Yajurveda and 
S2hnvedq had a reckoning. The said tradition was followed for a long time. This 
fact, finds support by the following couplet, derived from the famous Mahimnah 
Stotra (A hynm of praise and eulogium to divine powers; A doxology), written by 
Acharya Pushpadant: 

"Trayi SSnkhyaAi Yogab Pashupatimantafti Vaishnavamiti, 

Prabhinne prasthane parmidmadah pathyamiti cha | 

Ruchinaih Vaichitrayadrajukutilnanapath jivaih, 

Nrinameko gamySstavamasi payasamarnava iti || 

As per Western scholars, Atharva Veda had been composed after 
accomplishment of other three vedas, more probably after Aryans had reached 
Bengal where sorcery and conjuration were already practised. It was after 
considerable time when it was also treated as Veda. 

Brahmana Treatises 

BrahmanSs constitute that portion of the Vedas which states rules for the 
employment of the hymns at the various y^nas, their origin and detailed explanation 
with sometimes lengthy illustrations in the shape of legends or stories. They are 
distinct from the Mantra portion of the Vedas. The Vedic scholars have elaborately 
dealt with the rituals of various yajnas in BiShmana treatises. The topics relating 
to Yajman^ (A person who performs a yajna and pays its expenses or who employs 
a priest to perform yajna for him); Hota^ (The offerer of oblations). Udgata^ (The 
priest who chants the hymns of Samveda; Adhvayu* (An officiating priest, whose 
duty was to measure the ground, build the altar and light the fire and while doing 
aJl this, to repeat the Mantras of Yajurveda) and Brahma^ (one of the four, priests 
employed at a same yajna, well conversant with the sacred texts of all the four 
Vedas) and others, who specialize in peformance of yajnas, have been elaborately 
dealt with. There is a profound and minute description of performances by the 
aforesaid four specialized priests; preparation of altar, presence of all the 
accomplishers of the yajna; use and employment of different mantras meant for 
respective yajna; fitness and propriety of the Mantras with various yajnas; the 
elaborate explanation of the Mantras etc., have been discussed in the said Brahmana 
treatises. Legends and stories have also been given, wherever necessary, with 
sometimes lengthy illustrations. Later on, the said illustrations in the shape of 
legends or stories might have formed part of PurUtfis (well-known sacred works; 

1. A house-bolder who performs yajna. 

2. An invocator of divine powers by recitalion of vedic hymns in loud and explicit voice. 

3. One who is well conversant with ihc method of eulogising deities hy singing mantras of Samveda. 

4. One who prepares oblation and other articles regioned for performance of a yajna and recites Vedic 
hymns with low voice and offers oblation to the deities as specially desired. 

5. A learned scholar of all the four Vedas, having profound knowledge of performance of prescribed 
acts or rites. He supervises the acts and performance of alt other piiesls and corrects then, as and 
when necessary. 
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these are 18 and they contain the whole body of Hindu mythology). 

Each of the four Vbdas has its own BrShmana or BrShnuias which are the 
theological portions of the Vedas. The said treatises, no doubt, play significant role 
in elaboration of the meanings of V^lic hymns. The purport of the Vbdic Mantras 
could be followed correctly with the assistance of Brahmana treatises only. 

Aranyaks 

Aranyakas are also a class of religious and philosoi^ical writings (conne c t e d with 
the Biahmanas) which have been either composed in forests or must have been 
studied there. They too belong to that department of the Vbdas which relates to 
ceremonial acts and rites concerning Y^nas and the merit arising from due 
performance thereof Whereas, in Brahman treatises, dieie is deep analytical narration 
of the methods and manners relating to the performance of Yajnas; in Aranayaks, 
there are explanations by stating the good residts arising from the proper observance 
of the rules, methods and manners, concerning Yajnas, and the evils arising from 
their omissions and also by adducing traditional instances in support thereof In 
Aranyakas, there are references of Vsdic hymns which lay down ndes and make a 
specific mention of the guide-lines for performance of Yajnas. 

It is believed that the Sages, observing celibacy, pondered over the deep and 
profound subjects, relating to Vedic Yiynas, in forests, hence, the said sacred works 
recommending precepts by stating the good results arising from their proper 
observance and the evil, arising from their omission and also by adducing, historical 
instances in their support, were called ‘Aranyakas’ or as defined in the extract 
“Aranya eva pathyit Aranyakamitiryate”, they were taught in forests, hence they 
were named as ‘Aranyakas’. Accordingly, ^ir significance is admittedly for 
Vanprasihis (those who renounce worldly lives). For abandoning worldly life, there 
is provision for staying in forests, where a person undertakes spiritual endeavours 
for attaining perpetual happiness after relinquishing worldly pleasures. However, it 
is seldom possible to abruptly get rid of mental allurements for house-hold life. 
The Aranyakas provide enlightenment to Vanprasthis and pave their way for spiritual 
accomplishments so that they might gradually advance towards achievement of 
eternal Spirit. Like Brahman treatises, the language and style of composition of 
Aranyakas are also easy, concise, activating for religious performances. There are 
different Aranyakas relating to each Veda. 

Upnishads 

These Upnishads (sacred ancient books of Hindus) relate to inner or esoteric portion 
wdiich refers to true spiritual knowledge or knowledge of the Supreme Spirit as 
distinguished from the knowledge of rituals in \fedic literature. Aidiough, mentioning 
of rituals, relating to Vedic Yajnas, is not strictly prohibited in these sacred borrics, 
yet as stated in the quotation — ^“Swargakaypyajet”, foe fruit of Yajnas is barely 
confined to attainment of paradise. However, the achievement of divine abode is 
not eternal. After decay of propitious deeds one has to descerd again to this mortal 
world from abode of Heaven.' It means that inspite of performance of rituals, 
per taining to Yliqiias, the State of trananigration is not done away with. One does 


1 . Ksine pupye Maityalokarti Vishant 
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not achieve perpetual, happiness. The transcedental happiness which one gets in 
Heaven is also sensuous. The sensual pleasures only lead to distress and not true 
happiness. Beyond transmigration (birth and death), material well-being, adveraty, 
prosperity, enjoyment and luxury, there is a mental state which is known as state 
of supreme pleasure (Miss) in Upnishads. It csm be accomplished only through 
spiritual knowledge. One does not get freedom' from worldly attachments without 
spiritual knowledge. This is the gist and essence of Upnishads which has been 
critically discussed and evaluated from all viewpoints. 

How much significant, it was considered to obtain knwoledge of Upnishads, 
will be evident from an example of ChhUndogya Upnishada. Once divine sage, 
‘Narada’, well- versed in many disciplines, approached Sanat Kumar and requested 
him— 'Kindly teach me and impart me true spiritual knowledge.” Saying this, he 
sits near his feet like a disciple." 

Sanat Kumar replied— “You first tell me what you already know. Thereafter, I 
shall preach you and sermonize.” 

Narada replied — ^“My Lord! I have already studied Rigveda, Yajurveda, 
SSmveda and Atharvaveda. 1 have read history and gone through Pur3n3s, which 
are treated as fifth Veda. 1 have also studied grammar; rules for performance of 
obsequal oblation in honour of the manes; performance of ceremonies in honour 
of the departed spirits of dead relatives; mathematics, science of production; science 
of infinite treasury; science of logics; science of morality; etymology of divine 
language (Sanskrit); theology; pedi^ogy of Rigveda, Yajurveda and Samveda; 
grammatical treatises containing rules fiir the phonetic changes, which the words 
in any branch of Vedas undergo; Vedic religious rituals; prosody; physical science; 
art of archery; art of snake-charming. Sanskrit (divine language); dancing; singing, 
playing on musical instruments; science of craft etc.” 

“My Lord! inspite of having studied ail these sciences, I am merely well- 
versed in pronouncing Mantras and knower of their literal meanings. I have not 
yet attained self realization. 1 have learnt from Sages like you that a spiritualist is 
able to make self conquest and free himself from sorrow and grief. My Lord! I 
am afflicted with sorrow. Please help me to salvage myself from grief.” 

Sanat Kumar replied-“What you have learnt is merely an appellation of 
knowledge.”’ (You have only learnt the names of various disciplines). 

After introductory dialogue, the great spiritualist, Sanat Kumar, pieadied divine 
knowledge for self-realization to Narada. 

A reference from ‘VrahadSraqyakopnishada’ reads — YSgyavalkya is keen to 
renounce worldly life. He had two wives— Maitreyi and KfitySyani. Yagyavalkya 
addressed. Maitreyi — ^“I wish to give up ftunily life and renounce the world. Let 

1. Rite Oyananna Muktih. 

2. Om avihi bhagava iti hftpsa.s&da Sanat Kumaxaih and Nftrad&st hN&cha Yadhaktha Tena Nopasida 

tatast Oidhvam Vaksyimiu sa hovficha! r " 

Rigvedaixi Bhagvodhyemi Yajurveda S&mveda Atharvavedanam Chatuithmitihispuifoam panchaib 
Vedftn&m Vedaih pitrya Rashi daivam njdhiih VSkovIkyameklyanam DevavidySm Brahmavidyaih 
BhOtvidyaihnaksatravidyaiii Saipadevajanavidyametada Bhagv^yemi. 

So hain bhagvo Mantra vide v&s mi nfitixiavichhOta hyeva me Uiagvaddrishaibhyastarit Slaokmitma 
vtditi Sohaih bhagvah sochfimi caiii in& bhagwindihokasya Piiaih tkiyatviti ta howadia yadwai 
kinehetadadhyagisthi nftmaivaitata 


—Chhandogya Upnishada, 7fh Chapter Ist Vohinie 1-3 
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me partition your share as against KSt^yani.” 

Maitreyi adced “My Lord! even if the entire earth full of worldly riches is 
owned by me, will it m^ me immortal?” 

YSgvalkya replied— “It is impossible. It will only mould your life to be in 
consistence with other resourceful people. Wealth and riches cannot leade to attain 
immortality.” 

Maitreyi added— “What is the use of that wealth which cannot help in attaining 
immortalization. Kindly guide me how to achieve immortality.”' 

Realising the immense curiosity of Maitreyi and her eagreness to learn, 
YSgvalkya preches her divine knowledge for sdf realization which forms significant 
part of the said Upnishada. 

According to a reference appeared in “Mun^akopnishada”, “One renowned 
and leading house-holder, named Shonaka. possessing a large prosperous family, 
approached 'ANGIRA’ and requested him to teach-what one should necessarily 
know to become an all out and well accomplished scholar?” 

Angira replied “According to theologists, there are two branches of knowledge 
wwth attainment— one ^iritualistic and the other materialistic. Rigveda, Yajurveda, 
Samveda, Atharvaveda, theoretical and practical knowledge of grammar, 
etymological science, prosody and astrology constitute and are part of materialistic 
knowledge while spiritual knowledge leads to attainment of imperishable eternal 
spirit.” 

Upnishadas impart teaching of spiritual knowledge. A number of subjects 
relating to ‘Brahma’ (The Supreme Being, regarded as impersonal and divested of 
all (^u^ity and action). ‘Jiva’ (The soul enshrined in the body and imparting to it 
life, motion and sensation), ‘Prakriti’ (The original source of the material world) 
and their characteristics have been elaborately discussed in Upnishadas. Under 
Vedic fold, Upnishadas are considered as most significant from viewpoint of 
mefrqrhysical and true {hilosophical knowledge. These Upnishadas are held in 
equal esteem by all communities, reposing faith in Vedic traditions. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that followers of different creeds add slight mixture of 
their own sectarian views while explaining the texts of these Upnishadas. 

Western scholars were also greatly impressed by metaphisical and philosophical 
knowledge contained in diese Upnishadas. Prof Maxmuler comments in this regard:- 
“The Upnishadas are main exponents of Vedant philosophy, a system in which 
human speculation, seems to me, have reached its very acme.” 

Prof Shopenhar ctnnments; “In the wcnrld, friere is no other study so beneficial 
and so elevating as that of Upnishadas. They are a product of the highest wisdom. 
It is destined sooner or later to bectnne the faith of the people.” 

It has been a significant tradition to study Vsdic Mantras (Metres) and retain 


1. Maitreyiti howacha Yagvalkyo udyasyanava arehamasmltsthanadasmt Hant tenyi Katylnyaiaib 
Karvftniti. 

SS hovicha Maiireyi, Yintu ma iyain bhagoh «irvi prithvi vittena pumfi sylthathain lena mniAsyimib 
neti howaca yagvalkyo yathaivopakaranavatain jivitaih tathaiva le jivrii vsyadminutvisya tu niaisu 
viUeDeti. 

So hovlkra Maitieyi yanihaih namiita syaih kimhaiti tena kuryi yadeva Bhagvinveda tadeva me 
biuhiti. ' ' 

— Vmhadaranyakopnisada, II Chapter, IV Brahmana, 1-3. 
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them in memory. Th^e have been Brahman reciters of who kept all the 
four Vedas— from beginning to end, thoroughly committed to their memory to the 
very letter and phonetic sounds correctly. Some of them can be found even now. 
Some of the generic attributes of Brahmanas such as Dwivedi, Trivedi and 
ChatuTvedi etc. might have been given to them because of their perfection in 
respective number of Vedas. A disciple used to study and attain knowledge of 
Vedas by attentively listening to the teachings of his preceptor. The word Shruti is 
used as synonym for Vedas which is an indication to this effect that the knolwedge 
of Vedas used to be acquired through hearing by revelation. 

In olden days, it was a unique practice to learn by heart and retain foe sacred 
knowledge in memory after listening it from the preceptor. It has been finely 
argued in ChhUndogya Upnishada,' how a person foil of strength and vitality, 
purity and goodness, moved ahead in pursuit of knowledge and finally attained 
perfection in it. It has been cited therein— “When a person is foil of vigour and 
disposed to truth, then only he is able to stand up and gather strength to rise. By 
thus moving a head and determining for making further progress, he developes an 
aptitude for hard work. He then appears before his preceptor and sitting at his 
feet, he observes certain ceremonies for initiation. He prostrates before his reverred 
teacher. Thus, like a resolute and determined pupil, he minutely follows the ideal 
life of his preceptor. Therafter, lie listens most attentively to the teachings of his 
guru. He ponders over deeply and meditates upon foe lectures of his guide and 
mentor. After meditation, he reposes full feith in foe teachings of his Guru. Thus, 
he becomes a full-fledged intellectual. The completion of studies is over after 
performance of certain ceremonies. Experience and practice further enable to attain 
perfection in knowledge and then he is accredited as a full-fledged and celebrated 
intellectual.”' 

After sitting close to the feet of preceptor, rendering service to him, viewing 
him with respect, listening, meditating, attaining knowledge and perception and 
thus proceeding step by step, a pupil was able to obtain wisdom and scholarship. 
In order to become a learned and well accomplished person, a pupil was required 
to undergo foe long process in olden days with complete faith, humility, service, 
hard labour and emotional dedication. 

Methodical Recitation of Vedic Hymns 

Vedic scholars undertook several measures in order to safeguard against any error 
in correct recitation of Vedic Mantras so that they remained intact in memory of 
Vedic students for a very long time— say from one generation to another. Their 
introduction of certain methods for correct recitation of Vedic Mantras was really 
excellent. They determined five methods for recitation of Vedas — (1) -SaiVihite path 
(recitation of foe continuous texts of foe \^Mlas}; (2) Pada-PSth (An arrangement 


. . Sa Yadfi balo bhavati, ath uthitft bhavati i Uuislhana paricanta bhavati | paridaiaii upaattl 
bhavati | Upsidan Drisa bhavati | SroU bhavati, Bhanta bhavati | Bodhft bhavati | Karta bhavati | 
Vigyiti bhavati 


— ChhUndogya Upnishada, VllI Volume page 1 
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of the Vsdic text in which each word is written and pronounced in its original 
form and independently of phonetic changes)’ (3) Kram-PSth (Particular 
of reciting Vsdic texts, leaving at each time one word and talcing up another); 
(4) Jata path (A particular manner of reciting Vedic texts), and (S) Ghan-Pith (A 
particular manner of reciting Vedic texts). 

Samhita Path:"'kecital of Vsd Mantras in their original form as arranged 
therein, is called SaAihita Path. 

Pada-Pidi: Recital of \^dic Mantras after segregating them into separate words 
is called Pada Path. For instance, let us take as symbolizing a Mantr a 

Pronouncing in its co-ordinated form will be called SaAihita Path, while 

pronouncing separately will be called Pada Path. The difference in two 

methods is explicit. In SaAihita P3th, all the words of a Mantra, are recited 
combinedly in their original co-ordinated shs^, vdiile in Pada Path they are 
segregated and pronounced separately. There are different rules for effecting change 
in phonetic sound in the beginning and at the end of each word after they are 
separated. It is absolutely essential for reciters of Vedic texts to adhere to these 
rules. Then only, the recitation will be correct. After total adherence to the rules 
governing recitation of words separately, re-recitation of Vedic Mantra will be 
perfectly correct by employing the first method of SaAihita Path, as it was earlier 
before segregation of the words’ under Pada Path. 

Kram Phth; Under Pada Path, each Pada oi word was recited separately only 
once. However, under this method, the first word will be recited alongwith the 
next word. This process will go on applying successively. For instance let us take 
as symbolic of a Vedic Mantra. As per the method of Pada Path, each 
word was pronounced separately such as However, under Kram Path, the 

preceding word will join the next word and be read accordingly just as Wl. 

Jata Pith: By making further combinations from the above three joint words 
under Kram Path as shown above, the method of Jata Path is obtained. For example, 
according to the method of Jata Path, initially the first and second words will be 
combined, next second word with the first word thirdly, the first word again with 
the second word fourthly second word with the third word; fifthly, third word with 
second word and lastly second word t^ain with the third word will be recited 
jointly. For the sake of illustration, these combinations will be made as 
TIcp, ^ and^ respectively. 

Ghan-PUh:- Under Jata-Path, combinations— each of two words were made. 
According to the method of Ghan-Path, two combinations of two words each and 
three combinations of three wwds each — in all five combinations of Padas of a 
'\fedic Mantra are made. In a symbolic manner, these combinations can be illustrated 
as ?sf^, < 1101 * 1 , and «i>ol*i, 

SaAihita Path (recitation of a Vedic Mantra in its exact original shqie) was 
classified into four shapes as per above-cited four methods. The process has been 
so systematic and regulated that after recitation of a \fedic Mantra in different 
styles as shown above, it could be re-recited in its original shape of SaAihita'Pafti 
without least difficulty. The said methodical process was, no doubt, abstruse and 
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called for repeated practice and exercise, yet it proved extremely helpfVil in 
maintaining idMolute corcectness and consistency in pronunciation fOT thousands 
of years. Consequently, it is a fact that thousands of years old language or glossary 
of Sanskrit words, in which the Vedic Mantras were composed, remained intact 
without least change or alteration, whatsoever. From idiilological viewpoint, it is 
no less significant. 

Utterance of Phonetic Sounds of Mantras 

In order to maintain the phonetic utterance of Vedic Mantras absolutely intact and 
genuine, the regulation of phonetic sound is most important context of Vedic 
literature. As per V^dic system, the accents have been held of three types: ‘UdStta’ 
(accute accent); ‘AnudStta* (lower accent) and ‘Swarit’ (having circumflix accent — 
the third or mixed tone lying between high and low sound). The vocal oigans- 
larynx and palate etc. exist inside the mouth. There are two upper and lower 
regions of each vocal organ. Hence they are stated to be with regions. The laeath 
or air, moving inside the body, comes in contact with or clashes against vocal 
organs and produces phonetic sound. When the said sound is created by the upper 
regions of the vocal organs, then the sound is comparatively louder. This is known 
as UdStta (accute or loud accent).' When the sound is produced iiom the lower 
region of the vocal organs, then the phonetic sound is said to be ‘AnudStta’ (lower 
accent).’ When the sound produced is between high and low tones or in other 
words, when it is produced from the contact of the air (breath) with middle region 
of vocal organs, it is called ‘Swarit’ (having circumflex accent i.e., the third tone 
between high and low).’ 

There are separate signs for each phonetic sound. Some Vedic texts are found 
with the said signs. They help in maintaining the pronunciation of Vedic Metres 
to be absolutely intact and genuine. Special emphasis is laid for pronouncing 
Vedic Mantras with correct phonetic sound. On the other hand, incorrect 
pronunciation of Vedic Mantras is not only considered a misdemeanour but highly 
undesirable too. The story of Vritra, king of demons, amply reflects upon the evil 
consequences of pronouncing Vedic Mantras incorrectly and gainst grammatical 
rules concerning true accent of phonetic sound. 

VritrS, king of demons, performed a Yqjna with the aim of causing death to 
Indra, king of heaven. In between offoring oblations, the Mantra to be repeatedly 
pronounced was W which literally meant that the strength of enemy 

of Indra (Vritra, king of demons)* be multiplied. Shukra, the religious tea^w ©f 
demons, was offering oblations by repeating this Mantra In the course of 
pronouncing the said Mantra, a grave error occurred. In the compound word ‘Indra 

1. Uchachainiddatth “Aslhadhyiyi 1/2/29“ 

Talvldisu Sibhlgesu Sthanauiurdhava bhige nishpinnojud itiasangyah Syit 

2. Nkfaainuiuddilah “1/2/30” 

Talvgdishu Sabhlgashu sihinaavadhobhiga nishpanno s aoudSltasangyaii sySt ! 

3. Samahaia)! Swariiati “1/2/31" 

UdUUnudaltava vanadhanno Samahiyate yaba soacha swaiii saiigyah . 

4. Indetasya Saiiuh Shitiyati. 
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Shatru’ (Enemy of Indra) there is Tatpunish Compound’ (Name of a class of 
compound in ^ich the fust member determines the sense of the other member 
or in vdiich the last member is defined or qualified by the first without In&ing its 
original independence). As a rule, the last letter of the seomd word should be 
pronounced with accute accent' but the oblator elevated the phonetic sound of the 
last letter of the preceding word. This changed the nature of compound wcud 
Tndra-Satru’ from Tatpunish’ to Bahuvrihi (one of the four principal kinds of 
compounds in Sanskrit. In it, two or more nouns in apposition to each other are 
compounded, the attributive member, w4iether a noun or an adjective, being placed 
first and made to qualify another substantive, and neither of the two members 
separately, but the sense of the whole compound qualifies that substantive. This 
compound is adjectival in character, but there are several instances of Bahuvrihi 
compounds wdiich have come to be regarded and used as nouns) as soon as the 
sound of the last letter of the previous word was elevated, since in Bahuvrihi 
compound the accent of last letter of the preceding word is elevated.* Thus the 
very effect of the Mantra reversed altogether. The etymological interpretation of 
the compound ‘Indrashatruh’ became-Indra is the destroyer of enemy (Vritra, who 
was enemical to Indra).* 

With the change of character of the compound, the very effect of the Mantra 
^t entirely reversed. Under Tatpunish compound’, the two compounded words- 
Tndrashsatru’ originally meant that Vritra, the king of demons, aimed at destroying 
his enemy, Indra (king of heaven). However, as a result of change m the character 
of compound from Tatpurush to Bahuvrihi. India became the destrc^r. Thus the 
fruit of enhancement in the strength was achieved by Indra and not Vritra. Vritra 
was killed in the battle. The power of Indra got increased and he became victorious. 
What has been stated above, will be crnroborated by the following couplet 

Mantro Hinaji swarto Varnato VS, 

MithySprayukto na tamarthamSh. | 

Sa VSgvajroYajmanaAi hinasti, 

Yathendrashatruh SwartoapaiighSt || * 

If the Mantra is devoid of conect phonetic sound and character or the use of 
correct phonetic sound and character might be lacking or there might be wrong 
and incorrect use or application of these two, the Mantra will not yield the desired 
fruit. The incorrect use of [dionetic voice in a Mantra would make it adamantine 
(like a fotal weaqxm). It even causes death to the qxmsor or performer of the 
Yagna. The fruilt or error committed in correct use of the substantive accent, 
while pronouncing the compound word ‘Indra^atru’, caused death to the sponsw, 
Vritra. 

It is explicitly evident from the above narrative that the \bdic scholars were 
resolutely determined to maintain accuracy and not to allow any lapse or deviation 

1 . Samlsfayt /S/l/ZTS'Aat UdUUh Syit 

2. Bihuvrihau Prakrityi PQrvapiulam **6/2/ r 
UdittiswaritiyogipQivapadam Piikriiyi ayit 

3. Indrah Shatnirasya sa IndFa-shatnili. 

4. Piiiiniya Shikshi, 52. 
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in correct pronunciation) of the Mantra with due emphasis <hi correct utterence of 
phonetic sound. 


The Phases of Evolution of Vedic Sanskrit 

It is believed that excluding the 1st and Xth divisions, Rigveda is decidedly most 
ancient cmnposition iiom linguistic viewpoint. The ancientness between Rigveda 
and AvestS should be determined by comparing with other divisions of the Rigveda, 
excluding 1st and Xth divisions. The language of the first and tendi divisions of 
the Rigveda, r^>pears to be comparatively of much later period. 

Western Scholar, Prof AntwSn Maiyaye, and others opine that the oldest shape 
of \fedic Sanskrit relates to the period of arrival of Aryans in the territory adjoining 
Punjab. According to the said scholars, the second shape of Vsdic Sanskrit relates 
to the period when Aryans had moved to Central India. MeanMiile, they had 
already established contacts with people, alio were originally inhabiting those 
territorial parts respectively and the influence of their languages was inevitable on 
the language of Aryans. One could imagine the third diape of Vedic Sanskrit 
which evolved afler Aryans had proceeded further from Central India and reached 
Eastern territories. The scholars believe that this period might date back to eighth 
or ninth Century B.C. 

Classical Sanskrit 

Vedic or classical — these two words have been found in ancient literature, signifying 
a specific meaning. Vedas had become synonymous with performance of religious 
rituals, traditions etc. representing Godly or divine knowledge. The adjective Vedic 
was used for the said superhuman learning and knowledge. On the oAer hand, for 
all activities relating to mortal world or connected ivith this universe or earth, the 
adjective-classical was applied. The same formula ai^lied with the language. There 
was a language which was the medium of Vedic rules and precepts; used for 
performance of religious functions and rituals and for attainment of divine 
knowledge, was known as Vbdic language and which has already been discussed 
extensively. However, the urgency was felt for a language which was free from 
excessive use of figurative words; it was lucid and simple, easy to be understood, 
besides being equally efficacious for learned sdudars. The language used as medium 
of speech by the public was already in existence. Only it was to be given a 
re^ctable status by giving it a refined and cultured shiq)e, which was done by 
great grammarian, PSqini. 

Like three forms of Vedic Sanskrit, as discussed above, it obviously, appears 
that there might have been three shapes of local dialects also, used as medium of 
speech by general masses. The scholars are of the view that the shape of \hrnacular 
dialect on wiiich the classical Sanskrit is based, nfi^t have been the initial form 
of the language, used by the people in Northern l^a. It is quite possiUe that 
subsequently classical Saitskrit might have been influenced by other two fbrms of 
local dialects also, q;>oken in Central and Eastern regions in India. The great 
commentator, P3tanjali, writes in this connection. “That the field relating to the 
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use of words is too extensive. Difierent words spoken at different places have 
assumed their specific meanings. Just as the word ‘Shavati’ (going, approaching) 
signifying movement is found in use in Kambqj region Wieys of Hindurimsh ’a 
mountain only. Instead, Aryans used its modifi^ form 'Shava* only a participle 
of 'Shavati'. The word 'Hammati' in Sauraditra (Oujrit) and 'Ranhati' in Eastern 
and Central India are used in the sense of movement. In Eastern parts of India, 
the word 'DSti' is used to express the meaning of cutting while in North its 
participled form 'Datra' is in vogue.”' 

The great commentator has pointed to the various territorial parts in India 
and people living there, by naming Kamboj (Name of the territory, surrounded by 
Hindookash mountain which separates Giljit valley from Balkh and probably 
extended upto little Tibet and Ladakh); Eastern, central parts, Saurastra and 
Northern regions in India, while he has separately mentioned about Aryans. He 
has given illustrations and elaborately discussed how the same verbs were used 
differently by the people inhabiting different regions. Here a curiosity arises as to 
what the great commentator is trying to establish by distinguishing Aryans from 
other communities. He argues atout uses of the same words differently by the 
people, inhabiting the aforesaid regions. The discussion here relates merely to the 
use of words differently. The language of all those territories was the same to 
which the great Commentator is referring. It seems probably that the great 
Commentator used the word Aryans to signify those people vdio liked to use 
refined and standard form of the language as against prevailing standard of the 
mediums of speech in those days. Probably, they might have been the inhabitants 
of North Western, region from geographical consideration who used the said 
polished standard of language. From generic viewpoint, they were all Aryans and 
spoke Aryan language. Whatever, variations were there in the formations from 
root words in different regions, the local dialects of those areas must have influenced 
Sanskrit as well and our analysis over the point, given above, stands vindicated. 

The classical Sanskrit came into existence after the local dialects were given 
a refined shape by PSnini. later on, it came to be known as Sanscrit only. Whether, 
the name Sanskrit grew popular from the life time of PHnini and onwards or it 
had already been in use even prior to him, cannot be said decisively. The use of 
wtHd Sanskrit in the sense of a language is found first of all in Balmib Ramayana. 
There is a reference in ‘Sunder K2nd' (a section of Ramayana) that legendary 
HanumSn was anxious to decide in wdiich language, he should converse with Sitaji 
The same is illustrated in the following couplet;- 

Ahaih hyatitanushchaiva VStdrashca Visheshta)i | 

VSchadi chaudaharisyami manusimih SanskritJuta |P 


1 . Eusminschtti nuhaii shabdasya piayogvishye le ahabdbtatia tatra niyatvishyt diishyaale | 

Tadyadd ShavatirgatikaraiS Kambojesveva bhishito bhavati, Viklnnernidiyi bhashanie Shava lti{ 
Hammatih SuiSsueshu, Ranhatih pdchyamadbyeshu gamimeva twStyih piayunjate, Dalutavaolithe 
praduyephu, datiamudichayeahu ~ ' 

— Mahabhaskya, lit Ahnik, Pafc 33 

2. ftamayoHa, in Sunder Kind, Chapter 30, verse 17. 
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My body is very shiail and particularly being a monkey, it will be in the 
fitness of things to speak in Sanskrit, a language befitting mankind. 

It is to be consisted here whether the word ‘SanskritaAi’ connected with the 
word ‘VSchaih’ has been used as proper noun or as qualitative adjective. The 
words “MSnushitta Sandcritam VSchadi “also mean — refined classic^ language. 
What is the reality, can not be explained widi certainty. However, the word Sanskrit 
does qipear in the literal construction of the couplet. 

The words ‘Laukik Sanskrit* have been translated in English as classical 
Sanskrit. The words *Lok’ and ‘Class’ are not synonymous. Since Sanskrit has 
been the refined and polished language of a highly educated class, namely. 
Brahmans, it is quite possible that the word ‘Laukik’ might have been translated 
accordingly in English. Considering that the word classical used with Sandcrit was 
not appropriate, some scholars have started calling it ‘Shrenya Sanskrit’ (a language 
arranged in a systematic manner) in place of ‘Laukik Sanskrit’. 

Vedic and Classical Sanskrit 

A Few Distinguishing Features : While making an elaborate discussion on Aryan 
languages, a comparative study had been made of Indo-European and Vedic San^t 
phonetic sounds. The phonetic voices of classical Sanskrit are only slightly at 
variance with those of Vedic Sanskrit. Diversities between vedic and classical 
Sanskrit can be better explained by the following illustrations 

In Vedic Sanskrit, 3 (]a) and ‘lal’ were gutturo/labial class of consonants but 
they were not found in classical Sanskrit. 

The phonetic sound of consonant ‘T of Vedic Sanskrit (a dentilabial consonant) 
is similar to that of ‘V’ in English. The latter disiq>peared in classical Sanskrit. 
The consonant '4' used in classical Sandcrit is palatal. 

In Vedic Sanskrit, ‘AnuswSr’ (nasal soimd which is marked by a dot above the 
line) was considered as a pure nasal sound. There have been diverse opinions 
regarding ‘Anuswar’, whether it was a vowel or consonant. Some scholars treated 
it as a vowel, while others held that it was a consonant. However, in classical 
Sanskrit, it was treated like a nasal vowel. 

In Vedic Sanskrit, there were numerous formations from the same root words. 
It was, however, not the case in classical Sanskrit. For instance, we find two 
forms ^*iRi and used in Vedic Sanskrit while only meaning as now or as 
here) in classical Sanskrit. There are many similar other illustrations. In Vedic 
Sanskiit, two formations ^*1^1 and W are found while only is available in 
classical Sanskrit. There are four formations ^ and in Vedic 

Sanskrit, while in classical Sanskrit, we find in use qtf^. There are 3 formations 
obtained from root word namely, and in ‘Lot Lakar’ (a 

technical term used by PSnini to denote the imperative mood or its terminations) 
in second poson, singular number, while in classical Sanskrit only one single 
formation ^ is found in use. In Vedic Sanskrit, both the frums ^ and ^ were 
found in use while in classical Sanskrit, only one form ^ is used. In nutshell 
the practice of using several alternative forms of each root word in Vedic Sanricrit, 
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disappeared in classical Sanskrit. Whereas, there was abundant use of inflections 
to the crude forms of nouns in \^c Sanskrit, the practice ceased in classical 
Sanskrit. 

In Vedic Sanskrit, the words ending in 31 masquiline gender, nominative case, 
plural number, by affixing ^ inflection, two fbrms were accomplished as 

Nldfuii:, I However, in classical Sanskrit, only one 

form of each word namely was found in use. Similarly, the 

words ending in alphabetical letter 31 masculine gender, instrumental case, plural 
number, by affixing f*RT inflection, two forms of each word— and 
were acoHnplished in \^c Sanskrit but only one single form of each 
word and was used in classical Sanskrit. In Vedic Sanskrit, two forms of 
the word. 3Fft and 3F1T etc. were formed in locative case, while only one form 
of the word 3n^ was in use in classical Sanskrit. In Vedic Sanscrit, a verb had 
eleven (A technical term used by Panini to denote the mood or its 
terminations). Amongst them, it had an additional (to denote subjunctive 

mood or its terminations) also — such as — Moilcl, niRio, etc. However, ^ 
was not used in classical Sanskrit There are only ten in classical 
Sanskrit. There was the practice of formation of inflected nouns or verbs by 
suffixing (an infinitive). There were other suffixes as well implying the sense 
of ‘’I\iman’, such as — from cT^. from from 3rft etc. while 

only formation by suffixing inflection was noticed in classical Sanskrit, such 
as — etc. In Vedic Sanskrit, in Lot Lakar (a 

technical term used by PSnini to denote imperative mood ot its terminations) 
second person, plural number, four suffixes cT, rH, tR, ?TTcT are iq^lied. By 
inflecting diese suffixes, we derive the words ftiWl'd, fijdld. 

However, in classical Sanskrit, only one suffix d is found, just as f^I^. 

In Vedic Sanskrit, several words are obtained by suffixmg the inflection 
just as etc. In classical Sanskrit, such inflected words almost 

disappeared. Only one or two wixds, such as (a class of demons, enemies of 
gods and men and killed by India— the king of heaven) are found. In VkIIc Sanskrit 
amongst the root words, which are seen in both 3ndl^ qd (one of the two voices 
in which roots are conjugated in Sanskrit and the terminations of this voice) and 
(one of the two voices in which verbs in Sanskrit are conjugated) only a 
few are found in classical Sanskrit under ‘Almnepada’ category only. In Vbdic 
Sanskrit, idd pronoun (a form of the second personal pronoun occurring as the 
first member of some compounds) is also used while in classical Sanskrit only dd 
(That) pronoun is found. In Vsdic Sanskrit, the inflected forms of the wtml ddf'kfl 
were in vogue, which is supported by die formation wwil (the averting of evil 
by the recitation of Mantras or performance of expiatory rites). In classical Sandcrit, 
however, the word 'wlRo is treated as an indeclinable' from which no forms are 

1. Sadiishaih trishu lingeshu saivftsu ca vibhiktishu i 

Vachaneshu cha Sarveshu yanna vyeti tadavyayaib | 
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obtained In Vedic Sanskrit, fluee accents of phonetic sounds— (accute accent); 
a i jit ra Ocw accent); and'^Plf^ Outvii^ circumflex accent, between high and low) 
are in use, while they are not used in classical San^t. In ^AMlic Sanskrit, there is 
ifffMiniiitn asg like Greek language, but it is absent in classical Sanskrit. In Vbdic 
Sandcrit, the use of the forms fti and ^ is also noticed in place of ^ and The 
matching fonps and are also found in \^c Sanskrit as against 414 *( 
and re^ctively in classical Sandcrit. In Vedic Sanskrit, the suffix ‘pwH is 
applied which is absent in classical Sanskrit. In Vsdic Sanskrit, in locative case, 
singular number, the inflection disappears. For example, the word ^41^ (sky) 
used in Vedic Sanskrit, is changed to «4l*tPl in classical Sanskrit. In V^lic Sanskrit 
the prefixes aie placed slightly away from verbs. For example, n (a prefix meaning 
forward) placed in the beginning, away from .the verb, as — «RI^ ftrafcRTri 
However, in classical Sanskrit, they are placed immediately before the 
verb. In Vedic Sanskrit, the nature of compound words changes as soon as there is 
change in phonetic accent. For example, if the preceding word is aspirated, it is 
known as ‘Bahuvrihi Compound' (Where two or more nouns in apposite to each 
other ate compounded), but if the last word is aspirated, it turns into ‘Tatpurusha 
Compound’ (a class of compounded words in which the first member determines 
the sense of the other member or in which the last member is defined or qualified 
by the first without losing its original independence). For instance, In 

Vedic Sanskrit, there are 64 alphabetical letters but in classical Sanskrit, they are 
only SO. 

There might have been numerous causes for obtaining a new morphological 
shape in the form of classical Sanskrit from ancient form of Vedic Sanskrit. One 
of the possibilities could be that Vedic Sanskrit had identified itself with Rigveda 
Sanskrit, which did not entertain any modifications. On the other hand, the 
contemporaneous Aryan languages, which were used as medium of speech in 
different regions with slight variations, continued changing and evolving with the 
wheel of time. That is to say, they were regularly in the process of evolution 
which is a life line for the growth and development of a language. It was, however, 
not the case with Vbdic Sanskrit. Consequently, it continued getting alien from 
masses. Nevertheless, it had its great significance in the literary field for the 
country, and, therefore, its study and teaching was not held up. However, even for 
accompliriunent of a literary form of the language, a simple, concise and intelligible 
shape of Vedic Sanskrit was essential, which was obtained in the form of classical 
Sanscrit. 

It is obvious from the above diflerentiating points between Vedic and classical 
Sanskrit that classical Sanskrit is but simplified form of Vbdic Sanskrit. Whereas, 
there was abundance of formations and alternative forms in Vedic Sanskrit, they 
either became extinct or abridged in classical Sanskrit. The rfeg^jirfants of the 
learned scholars who had an appreciation for Vedic Sanskrit, appropriated 
themselves with this new language. It was adopted by Aryans who had settled fiur 
and wide in India, for dteir literary pursuits. 

Possibly, the language of the masses, popular in North or North-West regions. 
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might have been Ae basis for evolving in the shape of classical Sanskrit. Consequent 
upon the same, it is considered special contribution of North in standardizing and 
In filling the lai^uage. It is believed that the pronunciation and use of Sanskrit 
language in North was more ^propriate and scholarly. For acquiring knowledge 
of Sanskrit language, students genendly move to North. Similarly, the people eager 
for obtaining knowledge of Sanskrit, ea^y and attentively Usiened to the teachings 
of the scholars, whosoever visited them from N(^. 

We have discussed above regarding comet use of language by peq>le living 
in North. The fact is ct^borated by the stone inscriptions found in North-West 
region, got inscribed by emperor A^oka. There was a time when Kashmir was 
the most renowned centre of Sanskrit education. Highly reputed works of Sanskrit 
literature had been accomplished there. The above explanation is supported by 
this fact. 

Medial Shape: The details of variations between Vedic and classical Sanskrit, 
discussed above, did not occur all atonce. The changes gradually took place which 
culminated in accomplishment of refined shape of classical Sanskrit with due 
grammatical constraints. The process of transformation look place in three phases. 
The first shape of Indo-Aryan language i.e. Vedic Sanskrit is found in Rigveda as 
well as other literary compositions of the same standard. In them, abundant 
formations from root words and sufficient alternative forms etc. can be found. 

In Brahmana treatises, the second form evolved in vedic Sanskrit is noticed. 
Names of flitu''i (Name of a Brahmana treatise connected with Rigveda) 
and WI2I (a well known Brahmana treatise attached to the Shukla Yajurveda) 
can be cited in this regard. From critical study of Brahmana treatises, it is evident 
that the use of abstruse words has been avoided as far as possible. Whereas, the 
classification as per root words belonging to the same rule and called after the 
first word of that series is not found in the first sluq>e of Vedic Sanskrit, the same 
is witnessed in the second shape of Sanskrit in a systematic style. 

Amongst the main changes that took place in the first and second linguistic 
shapes of Sanskrit, a few of them are illustrated here. In the first shape of Sanskrit, 
there were two inflected forms of words ending in letter 31 with masculine gender, 
nominative case, plural number such as and but only one inflected 
form was found in Brahmanas. Similarly, in the first linguistic shape of Sansknt, 
there were two inflected forms in Instrumental case as and but it was 
restricted to only one form in Brahmana treatises. The use of pIcchdk (A 
technical term used by Pinini to denote the Vedic Subjunctive mood or its 
terminations) is absent in BiahmanSs. Several uiflectimis suffixed, carrying the 
sense of were in use in the first shape of Sanskrit language. They have, 
however, disappeared in Brahmanas. Only the root wmd ^ is found. There is 
absolute similarity of the inflected forms of words and their meanings relating to 
(A technical term used by Panini to denote the imperfect tense or its 
terminations) as sqtpeared in Brahmanas with those shown in Paninih grammar. 

The Sanskrit language used in composition of Brahmana treatises iq^ars to 
be of transitional period while \hdic Sanskrit was gradually in the piocei;s^ of 
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transformation to classica] Sanskrit. This fact is amply siqqiorted by riie above 
illustrations. However, It is equally wwrii-knowing that scholars of Brahmana 
treatises had followed Sanskrit in the use of words, application of inflections 
and formations fixmi root words till then. 

The third phase of evolution of Indo>Aryan language (Sanskrit) is obtained in 
‘Ninikta* (etymological compositions whidi contain glossorial explanaticms of 
obscure wor^ especially those occurring in ^Mlas), authored by Yask, a great 
sage and exponent of etymological interpretations of \^c Padas. Brahmana 
treatises are considered forming part of \^das. However, it is not the case widi 
‘Nirukta’. Rules followed for etymological formation of words (of Vedic Sanskrit) 
do not iq>ply to Nirukta. Ofcourse, it has been composed in Sanskrit which is 
most ancient form of classical Sanskrit from linguistic viewpoint. On having a 
minute and critical study of ‘Nirukta’, it is found that many etymological ftnmations 
of words, appeared in it, are missing in subsequent literature. Dr. Indra Chandra 
Shastry has produced below' ; a few such words: 


OTvn (aH'HMi’H) 

(arfJRPl) 

Tjafl (qan) 

^ 3RRal) 
(?I0q XR SJRfiS %tn} 

(rfW) 


Close by, near about 

Worth being examined or due to be 

acquired. 

Purpose, Intention. 

Namely; for example. 

Unable to teach. 

Seated on the throne. 

Diversity; variation. 

Secondary; subsidiary. 

Celibacy. 


A few techincal words which are not found in subsequent literature:- 


Orararf ^ ji?!ra) 


(Weak terminations) 

(Prepositions) 

Anything handed down and fixed by 
tradition. The addition or insertitni of 
a letter 

The technical name for an affix or 
suffix. 


From the time of etymologist, Y&sk, and onwards, a change in the style of 
Sanskrit is quite iqrparent. It can be evaluated in two sh^s (1) Pre-eminence of 
verbs, and (2) Pre-eminence of nouns. 

Style having Pre-eminence of Verbs: Nouns and verbs are two main 
components of a sentence. A person keeps itself busy in one at the odier activity. 
It remains associated with performance of one or the other act every moment. 
When the activeness of a person is desired to be expressed in writing, it is done 


1 . Bharat ki Arya Bhdxh&yen, page 73-74. 
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by use of separate verbs having specific meanings. There the primary aim is the 
expositicMi of meaning, hence the sentences are small and clearly intelligible so 
that their sense may be clear withcmt any difficulty. This is called a style of 
verbal pre-eminence. The style of verbal eminence was in vogue in Sanskrit 
literature during the eras of YSsk and PSqini. In the literature accomplidied during 
that period, the sentences are small. Vobs have been fiequently used. Style of 
composition is simple and easy to be understood. 

Style with Pre-eminence of Nouns: When the exposition of a feeling is 
considered more necessary, as a consequence of performance of an action, then 
the signif icance of the use of verbs is greater in a sentence. However, wben the 
significance of the performer of an act becomes primary and its performance is 
given secondary importance, then the use of verbs in the aforesaid style is restrained 
or the use of verbs is made like an adjective to qualify the subject. 

In the formation from a verbal root word, generally two elements are existent— 
an activity and the manner of its performance. For example, let us take the verbal 
root word ileM' Here the use of the root word has been made in 

the sense of iicn'l the literal meaning of the word ^181^ is not merely which 
means — seeing ordinarily, v«bile itaPt means — seeing in a distinguished style. What 
is purported to mean here that the root word ^ besides meaning an act of 
seeing, there is a sense of seeing excellently or viewing minutely also. If the 
sense of excellence or minute made secondary, the word ^ loses its very 
significance. In that case, ordinary verbs like <i><lfrl or can meet the 
requirements. Consequently the use of correct verbs in a sentence becomes 
insignificant or their existence or non-existence in the sentence make no difference. 
Resultantly, their significance in a sentence becomes subordinate, or after losing 
their significance, they become unessential. It is called a style having supermacy 
of nouns. Even by converting the verbal root word in an adjective or in an ordinary 
verb, the sentence carries the sense. The inflections are also transformed into 
adjectives. Attention is drawn to a few examples given below; 


Sentences having pre-eminence of verbs. 

criFqRI 

'siraqRl 

315 

^ ipl<slcl 
315 

sr4 311x11*# 


Sentences having supermacy of 
nouns 

t|(dch: 

315 IPei 
^ tp'i'lfcl 
315 wOPl 

# 31|x|Rdl *1# 

cl ^gfcf «g4Po 
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In subsequent Sanskrit literature, the latter style has been predominantly 
followed. This led to greater use of compounded wor^. The entire sentence began 
to be summarised in an adjectival form. 

In anciedt Sanskrit literature, there was imminence of veibs. The said style 
was followed in Brahmana treatises, forming part of \fedic literature. The styles of 
YSsk and PSnini have already been discussed above. Even in the great commentary 
of ratanjali, the style, having pre-eminence of verbs, has been predominantly 
followed. However, it is equally important to know that thereafter the style, having 
pre-dominance of nouns had begun to replace the old style of verbal predominance. 
This, however, establishes the unique significance of Sanskrit language in 
maintaining the exactness of the meaning even if the words are placed differently 
in a sentence. 

The style, having pre-eminence of verbs was chiefly, evolved in philosophical 
and logical works as well as commentaries; while historical books, PurSnas (well- 
known sacred books— 18 in number, are supposed to have been composed by 
VySs and contain the whole body of Hindu mythology) and Smirities (the body of 
traditional or memorial code of Hindu Laws) etc; were composed in the style, 
having pre-dominance of nouns. In conunentary of Vatsayayan over ‘Nyaya SQtras’ 
(formulas of Nyaya philosophy by Gautama); Shabar commentary, authored by 
Jaimini on 'MimSnsS Sotras’ (one of the six chief systems of Indian philosophy, 
concerning itself mainly with the correct interpretations of Vedic rituals) besides 
several, other commentaries, written on ‘Shrot Sutras’ (a class of aphorisms’, 
based on Vedas, ascribed to Sankhyiyan and KStySyan), use of no minal style 
(having pre-eminence of nouns) is found. There is simplicity and vivacity in the 
style of composition. However, by the time of accomplishment of ‘Navya-nySya’ 
(neo system of logics and jurisprudence), the said nominal style had turned abstruse 
and unintelligible. The use of verbs was curtained considerably. The inflections 
relating to nominative and ablative cases were mostly affixed such as Tyam Prithvi’ 
(This earth); ‘GandhavatvSt’ (scented and fragrant air); ‘Ayamagni’ (That fire); 
DhumvatvSt (smoky air) etc. That is to say, the medium of conversation (human 
speech) became confined to use of mostity adjectives and abstract nouns. The use 
of indeclinable particles also became very rare. 

The Sanskrit scholars, primarily logicians (followers of Nyaya system of 
philosophy) even now prefer to adopt this style in religious debates. Ofcourse, 
exhibition of scholarship is there in the style but it has no utility for the masses. 
The artificiality and lack of spontaneity in langu^e is quite obvious because of 
anxiety to exhibit scholarship at the cost of simplicity and straight-forwardness in 
style. 


Vast Literature in Sanskrit 

There are two great v/oiks—RamaySna and MahObhOmta — accompliriied in between 
the period of transformation from Vedic Sanskrit to classical Sanskrit. They are 
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considered as great historical epics. Many prominent poetic and dram^c 
compositions such as Kumar Sambhava; SishupOl Vadh; KirOtllrjuniya-, AbhigyOn 
Shahtniala-, Uttar Ramchariv, and Anardharaghava (Name of a drama in seven 
acts, authored by Mr. Murari Mishra) have derived their theme from them. Their 
language is very much in conformity with that of classical San^t. However, old 
forms of words, simplicity and straight-forwardness in style, unrestricted use of 
inflected forms of root words, irrespective of any consideration of inflectional 
differences of ‘Atmanapada’ (one of the two voices in >ifiich roots are conjugated 
in Sanskrit) and ‘Paraismaipada’ (one of the two voices in which verbs in Sanskrit 
are conjugated) are a few aspects which show resemblance of these works with 
Vbdic Sanskrit as well. From linguistic viewpoint, both these epics can be considered 
as connecting link between Vedic and classical Sanskrit. Both RamByana and 
MahObhOrata present a vivacious picture of erstwhile Indian culture, folk life, 
social traditions and ethical values. 

Words like history, legendary tales and PQr3nas (ancient or legendary history) 
are in use since Vedic period. In Vedic literature, the stories of ‘PururavS and 
Urvashi’ (a famous Apsara or nymph of Indra’s heaven who became the wife of 
king PururavS) and '‘Shuna|i Shesh” (Name of a Vedic sage, son of Ajigarta — In 
the Aitreya Brahmana, it is related that King riariiachandra, being childless, made 
a vow that on obtaining a son; be would sacrifice him to the God Varuna. A son 
was bom who was named Rohita, but the king put off the fulfilment of the vow 
under various pretexts. At last Rohita purchased for one hundred cows sunahsepha, 
the middle son of Ajigarta as a substitute for himself to be offered to Varuna, but 
the boy praised Vishnu, Indra and other deities and escaped death. He was then 
adopted by Vishvamitra in his own family and called by the name of Devarta etc. 
are found which are reflective of the taste of scholars in composition of eventful 
stories. 

There is an accepted interpretation of history since ancient times. According 
to the said definition, the works which contain the past eventful stories as well as 
teachings concerning four ends of human existence i.e. attainment of spiritual or 
moral uplifitment, worldly prosperity, sensual pleasures and final emancipation 
etc. constitute the history, RSmayana and MahUbhOrata ate found fulfilling all 
these requirements. It is evident from the quotation reading ^ 

that historical events and PfliSnas (legendary tales) have admittedly 
contributed to the enrichment and growth of Vedic culture founded on spiritual 
knowledge. 

Rim'hyana: Through the biography of ‘Maryada Puishottam Rama’ (An epithet 
of Rama, the best amongst mankind with propriety of conduct), an attractive 
portrayal of ideal rule, dutifulness, justice, morality, ethics, tenderheartedness, 
compassion, sacrifice, service, dedication, affection and an exemplary household 
life has been given. It was authored by the sage \hlmiki who was emotionally 
moved to hear the heart rending cry of a female curlew, while the male curlew 
enjoying sexual activity, was killed by a fowler and, qxmtaneously, he ctnnposed 
a condolence verse-^fra>=? tTFIff: I' Abruptly he utters the following 


1. Rdmdyana, Balkand 2. 40. 
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words; 

PniK I hR|WIW«)H'H: ?nwrf(: w: I 

The said words spontaneously came out in grief in the shape of a ‘Anusri^’ 
Verse (a class of metre consisting of 4 padas of 8 syllables each, the wiiole stanza 
consisting of 32 syllables). 

MaUbharata is, iniact, a grand encyclopaedia, comprising of several poetic 
works, written by different poets. RamSyana is not the composition of that nature 
which is an accompliriunent of a single intellectual. It is believed that after 
accomplishment of Vedic literature, it was the first poetic creation by a human- 
being. Accordingly, the Ramayana had been written by first ever poet, ^ymiki 
and it was his first endeavour. It has been fully established by the scholars after 
critical examination and thorough investigation 1^ Ramayana is one of the greatest 
epics, having rhetorical poetic form and there has been an excellent manifestation 
of poetic skill in this holy book. The delicacy of style, use of simple and popular 
glossary, incorporation of figures of speech, udieie best suited, complete assimilation 
of all poetic sentiments and minute characterization are some of the fundamental 
characteristics of RSmiyana. It is believed that there is hardly any other collection 
of folk poetry of this nature in the entire universal literature. 

Regarding the body and size of RSmSyana, Valmiki has himself stated as 
under: 


(WT ^ TC fRfrfRJJ p 

The sage Valmiki composed 24,000 verses and classified them into 500 cantos 
and six sectional divisions. 

There are more than 24,000 verses in Ramflyana, available now. The number 
of cantos is 643. It clearly indicates that certain changes have decidedly ratf*" 
place here and there in the basic contents of RSmSyana. Some portions have been 
interpolated, a few cantos have been removed and a few others have been newly 
added. Hence RSmSyana, available now, cannot be treated as original one which 
had been actually written by Vrimiki. However, it must be emphasized that major 
portion of RSmSyana is original and only a small portion has been itui>Tpoi a tB d oi 
added afresh. Decidedly, the contents of RSmSyana have not been so much H«sh ir bpd 
as those of MahSbhSrata. Some portion may be detected to have been in#«rpoiat>< t 
while making a critical evaluation but the major portion of the original RSmSyana 
is bound to remain undisturbed. 

There are divergent views of Western scholars with regard to the twnafi<t*s of 
RSmSyana. Prof. Bevar believes that it is based on Buddhist treatise ‘Dasarath 
JStala’ and English novel Hiyada , written by H^r. Prof. Jacobi its 
consistency with the legendary tale of Indra and Vritra, appearing in Rigveda. 


1. KOmayatut, Balkand 2, IS. 

2. Rdmdyana 1, 4, 2. 
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According to Mr. lUasvayaz wheeler. RSmSyana is based on die adventurous victory 
achieved by the founders of Vijayanagar dynasty in South in 13th century A.D. 
Mr. Lasen is of the view diat RSmSyana is a versified manifestation of die first 
expedition undertaken by Aryans hv battle and victory achieved in South. As a 
matter of Ihct, these opinions are only one-sided and mere reflections of immature 
study. Indian scholars have written a lot in this regard. Hence any further 
c(Hisideration of the subject is no more desirable now. 

MaUhbhlrata 

MahSbhSrata has been attached greater significance than RSmSyana by eulogizing 
that it is the fifth Veda in India. In fact, no other composition is treated so authentic 
as a Vedic text under Vedic tradition. By considering MahShbharata as fifth Veda, 
the Indian scholars have offered their greatest tribute to it. It has been claimed in 
MahSbharata itself that what has been propounded in it with regard to the 'four 
ends of human existence i.e. spiritual and moral uplift; attainment of prosperity, 
sensual pleasures and final emancipation, the same has been repeated elsewhere, 
may be in a different manner:;4f^diRri ?Tc^ what 

does not find place in MahShhirata, will not be found elsewhere atleast in India.’ 
This should not be mistaken as mere exaggeration. Gita, being only a small 
component of MahabhSrata holds a unique place in world literature and this is 
enough to establish its significance. Vyasdeva, author of Mahabharata, has himself 
called it heroic history; vHttl ftfunflyTI.’ It appears that in 

olden days Mahabharata, itself, might have been studied as history, Vyas also 
calls it a poetical composition. While particularly addressing Brahma (The first 
deity of the sacred Hindu Trinity, to whom is entrusted the work of creating the 
world), he says: ’rra’l! (Brahma replied to him : 

ri ^Taiffrc^cRi qjraj I) 

Eminent poetic scholar, Acharya Anandvardhan, considered Mahlbldrata to 
be a great epic which provided material for composition of many other epics 
under the tradition of figurative poetry. He has quoted extracts from MahaUdiata 
repeatedly, wherever, necessary, which are really heart-touching and overwhelmingly 
emotional and after explaining their inherent-meanings in a critical manner, he 
has established that although illustrations of all types of poetical sentiments can 
be found in MahSbhSrata, yet the predominant sentiment is that of quietism. 

MahSbhSrata is, undoubtedly, the greatest epic amongst all historical works 
available in the world, keeping in view its qualities and elaborateness. The learned 
scholars compare Vyas with European authors— Homer and Dante but even if 
Tliyad and Adisi’, the two works of Homer are combined, MahSbhSrata will still 
be found 8 times voluminous in size. There are 18 sections in MahSbhSrata. The 
biggest section is ‘Shantiparva’ (relating to settlement of differences and 
reconciliation). There are 14,000 verses in the said section. ‘Harivansha’ can be 

1 . Mahdbhdrata, Adi PSrva, 62*26 

2. Yanaa Bhante Uwu Bhaiaie. 

3. Mahibhdraid. Adi Hiva 62-22. 
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considered its supplement or I9th section. There is detailed representation of 
Kauravas and PSndavas in MahabhSrata uliile that of Lord Kis^ and YSdavas is 
in Harvanls. After including Harivansha, there are one lac verses in 
MahaUiSrata. It is, undoubtedly unique, voluminous and a gigantic accmnplishmeitt. 
Therefore, in the course of emfduisizing the appropiateness of its name, it has 
been stated: 

The difficult and obscure subjects relating to philosophical, political, social 
and economic problems have been elaborately dscussed in MahSbharata. It 
incorporates and deals with methods and manners concerning 4 castes and stages 
of life, duties alongwith other poignant topics relating to four ends of human 
existence, namely — moral and spiritual upliftment, attainment of prosperity, sensual 
pleasures and final emancipation. The old forms of words have been used in 
abundance. The language is straightforward with obvious flow. Although poetic 
charm of RflmSyana is not there, yet the elegance of words and popular sayings 
are excellent which are repeatedly found and which give the very impression of 
RamSyana. The chief characteristics of the style of Vyasa are elaborateness and 
clarity. The obvious qualities of bodily strength and straightfmwatdness are clearly 
perceived in the characters of Mahabharata. The major portion of Mahabharata is 
full of dialogues. Undoubtedly, Vyas has no match in composing dialogues. 

There is another distinguishing feature of Vyasdeva. He has a ^p insight 
into portrayal of strange diversities in human character. There is a reference. 
Ashwatthama beheaded all the five sons of Draupadi (common wife of 5 Pindavas). 
She cries with loud shreiks as a consequence of unbearable agony and enormous 
grief on account of gruesome murder of all her sons. Aijuna traces out Ashwatthama 
and after tethering him like an animal drags him all along to produce him before 
Draupadi. While Arjun was about to deciq)itate him, Draupadi falls at his feet and 
readily forgives Ashwatthama. 

There are innumerable illustrations of human sensitivity, emotional delicacy, 
generosity etc. in Mahabharata that even adamantine and cruel persons get 
emotionally moved on reading or hearing them. The eminent poet, Vyasa, belonging 
to an extremely religions and peace-loving country, has given his vital message at 
the end of Mahabharata in the following words: 

^ ^ 4>I*1FT 

One should not forsake the path of spiritual endeavour even <hi the face of 
adverse conditions, allurement of sensual pleasures or under the grip of fear and 
temptation — nay even at the cost of one^ own life. 

In Mahabharata, now available, there are certain prosaic pieces as well. They 
are found in different sections of Mahabharata. There are three prosaic pieces 
(compositions not meterical, yet fiamed with due regard to harmony) in ‘Adi Parva’ 
(the first section of Mahabharata); and seven pieces in each ‘WuqMirva’ (sectirm 
regarding Panflavas leading the life in wood) attd ‘Shantiparva’ (section relating 
to quietism or reconciliatirm). There are three prosaic prations in ‘Aushasan ftrva’ 


Mahdbhdratd, Adi Pirva, 1,300. 
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(name of 13th section of Mabibharata— so called, because it lays down precepts 
of advice). Thus, there are 20 prosaic portions in all. The style and language of 
prosaic pieces are of divine nature. Mostly, they are in the shape of episodes, 
narrated by sages. It is evident from the language that the said prosaic ineces, 
repeated by holy persons, are most ancient episodic references. On die basis of 
their ancientness, the Western scholars are of the opinion that MahSbh&rata is 
older than RSmSyana. However, the point worth consideration is that many series 
of events, related in RSmSyana, are either referred to or reproduced at several 
places in Mahabharata. In case, Mahabharata had preceded Ramayana, how could 
it then be practicable? Therefore, it may not be inconsistent to believe that the 
said prosaic pieces had been written much earlier but added to Mahabharata later 
on. 

It is believed after long analytical scrutiny and examination that considerable 
material has been added to Mahabharata subsequendy. Vyasa had composed this 
great epic incorporating historical events concerning Kauravas. (relating to the 
Kurus) and Panovas (five sons of King Pandu). Initially, Vyasa had titled the 
book as ‘Jaya’ (victory). It appears that from Chapter 65 of ‘Adi parva’ (Initial or 
first section) Vyasdeva had started writing MahSbhSrata (A celebrated epic which 
describes the rivalries and contests of the sons of Dhritaraiitra and Pandu). The 
earlier portion of MahSbhSrata aqipear to have been composed later on. In the 
Chapter 65, there is a mention of the origin of ‘Chhatriyas’ (warrior class or the 
regal caste in the traditional Hindu caste hiararchy). With the passage of time, 
there was regular addition to MahabhSrata so much so that it became practically 
impossible to trace out the portitnis which had genuinely been written and composed 
by Vyas. Vyas further expanded his work after the end of Kauravas and Panovas. 
This could be considered as first edition of the celebrated epic. 

Parik$ata was the son of Abhimanu and grandson of Arjuna. He died of snake- 
bite as a consequence of imprecation by sage ‘Shringi’. Janmejaya was the son of 
King Pariksata. He performed a Yagna to destroy the very pipgeny of snakes. It is 
believed that sage Vyasa had also participated in that Yagna. Janmejaya had 
entreated him to kindly describe the events of war between his ancestors, Pandavas 
and Kauravas. Vyasa, himself, did not like to narrate the contents of his great 
epic ‘Jaya’ but directed his disciple, VaishampSyan, to do so on his behalf. 
Vaishampiyan obeyed the instructions of his preceptor. In the course of narratimi 
of the epic Jaiunejaya asked certain questions to satisfy his inquisitiveness 
VaishampSyan spared no pains to satisfy him. It appears that the answers given 
by VaisluunpSyan did not form part of the original texts of MahSbhSrata, as written 
by Vyasa. It is. however, not evident wliether YbishampSyan exercised his own 
talents in providing answers or he obtained the information from elsewhere. The 
answers given by VushampSyan either got mixed or were added to the original 
work of Vy3sa. In this way, another edition of MahSbhSrata was accomplished, 
wliich was, obviously, more extensive than the previous (me. The enlaiged edition, 
that came into existence through \bishamp3yan, was styled as ‘Bharat Sadihita’. 
It is related in Adi parva (first section of MahSbhBrata) as under: 
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Besides episodes, there are 24,000 verses in ‘Bharat Saflihita’. It leads us to 
infer that in the original epic, styled ‘Jaya’, composed by Vyasa, the number of 
verses must have been less than 24,000 but it could not be much less. \^ishampfiyan 
might have aHded only a small portion. Sometime later, another incident took 
place. Holy seer Shaunika sponsored a Yajna which was to continue for 12 years 
in ‘NemisSranya’ (Name of a sacred forest celebrated as the residence of certain 
sages to v^m Sautiji related the MahSbhSrata). Many scholars, well-versed in 
recitation of Midas, intellectual and learned seers and sages had participated in 
that Yajna. Amongst participants, there was one sage, named Sauti, son of Saint 
‘Romharshan’. The said sage, Sauti, had also participated in the yajna, performed 
by Janmejaya for sacifice of snakes, and he had also listened to the recitation of 
the texts of MahfibhSrata by WshampSyan. Sauti reproduced the texts of 
MahSbh&rata, which had been related by ^shampSyan. Berides them, he repeated 
the episodets and short tales also. While reproducing the text of Mahabharata 
wherever it was found necessary or witile the questions were asked, he expressed 
his own impressions as well.This led to the accomplishment of the third edition 
which includes ‘Harivansha’. Sauti composed and added a new portion at the 
commencement of Mahabharata which could be considered as a preface; a foreword 
or an index of the subjects discussed therein. In this way, whole body of 
MahaUiarata contained one lac verses. Sauti also gave a new shape to the section- 
wise division of Mahabharata. It was originally divided in 100 sections. Sauti re- 
arranged it in 18 larger sections, after undert^ng a critical examination of the 
holy book. Sections were further sub-divided in ch^ters. Thus a large and 
voluminous epic of Mahabharata was accomplished. The saying *T?cqT 'HW«lct4lx*l 
might have become popular on accomplishment of the massive 

third edition. 

A. question may obviously arise as to why such a huge shrqie was given to 
‘Mahabharata’, which made it quite difficult to even identify the original texts, 
written by Vyasa. If the basic part carmot be identified, it may not be beneficial 
in any view of the matter. This badly affects the uniform flow of the language. 
However, it all happened. There could be several factors req)onsible for it. Possibly, 
one such idea might have been that Mahabharata must turn into ap encyclopaedia 
incorporating sacred miscellaneous knowledge, ethology and morality etc. Therefore, 
knowingly all those topics might have been taken up to be discussed and included 
in it for achieving the above aim. Then only the saying fRI ^ 

^ qwilwq' could have been justified. Ihere could be another reason as well. 
With die lapse of tune, some portion of the original MahaUiarata might have been 
destroyed. In order to make it up, the learned scholafs might have cranposed and 
added to it, a number of verses and chrqiters. How much portion had actually 
been destroyed and how much replacement was considered essential, had become 


1 . Mahabharata, Adi Parva, 1 , 78. 
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secondary and insignificant. In the said process, it is quite possiUe that several 
wanted and unwanted portions might have been added to it. However, one soothing 
result was diat the objective of giving Mahabharata, a shape of grand encyelopaedia, 
incorporating all important subjects relating to sacred miscellaneous knowledge, 
science of morality and ethology, dutytiilness, knowledge of truth and i»inciples 
of philosophy and religion etc. had been accomplished. Nevertheless, it also resulted 
in ui^irecedented damage to the elements of linguistic science, so much so that 
the fundamental texts of Mahabharata have lost sight of and it has now become 
quite diffiicult to identify them clearly. 

There has not been a long gap in between the period of accomplishment of 
editions of MahaUiarata as per eventualities, refered to above, which led to further 
additions and enlargement of it. Hence it should not be believed that there was 
any fimdamental change in the standard or inecision of language. However, if the 
said process of enlargement, actuated by the aforesaid events, would have stopped 
thereafter, it was alright, but it is found that this process, had continued even 
thereafter, with the result, the addition of new material and enlargement of the 
sacred book, was carried on uninterruptedly. After making a profound and critical 
investigation of the large range of subjects treated therein, it is obtained that the 
topics relating to ascetic culture (austerities to be performed by religious 
mendicants) such as non-violence total indifference to worldly objects, detachment, 
endurance etc. Knowledge of the Supreme Spirit (manifested as the individual 
self) have also been dealt with in it. The significance of MahSbharata in Sanskrit 
canonical literature will remain for ever. There is a lot of material contained in it 
in order to be able to make comparative study and analytical research in regard to 
linguistics, philosophy and culture. 

On the basis of RamSyana and MahSbhUrata as also the illustrious literature 
accomplished in Sanskrit, thereafter, has unique significance of its own in world 
literature from all angles. Right from the period of RUmSyana and MahabhSraia, 
till the life time of Moghul Emperor, Shahjahan, there has been an unbroken 
sequence of literary accomplishment in Sanskrit of an extremely high standard. To 
an extent, the practice is going on unceasingly even now. 

Was Sanskrit Language — A Medium of Expression? 

There are two divergent opinions of learned scholars wliether Sanskrit was the 
medium of ^ech amongst the masses or not. As per Western scholars-Harnly, 
George Griyason and Baiver, Sanskrit was not used as the medium of conversation 
amongst common people. On the contrary. Dr. Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarker 
and Dr. P.D. Oune have admitted that Sanskrit language was, onetime, the medium 
of speech amcmgst general masses. They have strongly refuted the opinion of 
Western scholars vdio donot agree to it. According to them, there are rules in 
San^t grammar which can only apply to the language used for mutual 
conversation relating to the acts of invocation, salutation introduction and exchange 
of views etc. They do realise that there is slight distinction between the dupes of 
a language used in accomplishment of literary compositions and that used in mutual 
conversation in as much as the literary language is more polished and bound by 
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grammatical rules wliilc the one used by people at large in mutual conver^on is 
comparatively less constramed and bou^ by rules. However, inspite of this, there 
is not too much difference s6 that they could be considered as two separate forms 
of Sanskrit langut^. 

The fact that the nature of Sanskrit, i^ch was given a refined shqre by 
PSiiini, was the same, used as medium of speech by common people, does not 
appeal to mind. It could be possible only when a confcnming or closely resembling 
vocabulary was used as medium of conversation which was very close to Sanskrit 
However, it is not worth believing. A language, free from constraints of grammarian 
rules and used at free will could never be treated as Sanskrit In such a case, its 
refined and cultured shape will no longer be able to survive. As a matter of foct, 
the nature of language, used in accomplishment of literary works alone could 
remain within the constraints of grammatical rules. It is practically not possible 
for the language of general masses to observe any such constraints. The 
conversational language is always disposed towards growth and development 
oriented. The evolution of language is also termed as change of its form or nature. 
Its literal sense is deviation from the natural state which only means transformation 
to a difierent shape but not a low form of the language. 

It is explicit from the shape and appearance of Sanskrit that it has been a 
superior and civilized language. Undoubte^y, the section of highly learned scholars 
must have been using it while conversing with each other. Even now, it is 
experienced that as and when the scholars assemble and converse mutually they 
generally use this refined language. There is also a directive for \hids in Aryurvedic 
literature to use Sanskrit, whenever they happen to assemble and converse with 
each other. 

Ofcourse, Sanskrit was grammatically refined language but it was not far 
removed from the language, used for mutual conversation. Thus it sf>pears plausible 
that in olden days, the masses could coiveniently follow Sanskrit vocabulary, spoken 
by the learned intellectuals but they, themselves, were not able to reply in Saiukrit. 
A positive proof of this is found in Sanskrit dramas, written in later era. In these 
dramas, there is a specific provision for use of a language by different characters. 
Wandering religious mendicants, Brahmanas, Kings, Judges, Ministers, Chiefs of 
army and characters belonging to higher status of frunilies spoke Sanskrit language 
wsile delivering their dialogues. On the other hand, ladies, depressed classes, 
labourers, peasants, male and female slaves, shopkeepers etc. belonging to seccmd 
category of characters (People of ordiiuny and lower status who are generally 
called now as ordinary people or common masses) were directed to speak in their 
own Piflkrita dialects. When an attendant or servant character converses with a 
king, he listens to the commands given by the king in Sanskrit and replies to him 
in his own PrBhita dialect. Had he not been in a position to follow die *«tk» of 
the king in Sanskrit, how could he be able to reply? Thus it is clear that during 
the days of pquilarity of Sanskrit the language qwokbn by the commrm people 
was not San^t but it was very much close to it. 

In Sanskrit dramas, the use of PrSkrita dialects is not less in any way but on 
the contrary their use is even more frequent than Sanskrit. The number of characters 
speaking in Sanscrit is also lesser than those sqieaking in PtSkrita dialects. Fm' 
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instance, Aere are in all 30 charactos in, Sanskrit drama ‘Mrichhakatika’, written 
by Shudraka, amcmgst whom only four' characters converse in Sanskrit while 
remaining 26 speak in PrSkrita dialects. Sometimes, in certain dramatic 
performances the characters normally conversing in Piftkrita dialects, are casually 
shown speaking in Sanskrit as well wherever the situation so demands. For example, 
in Sanskrit drama ‘ChSrudatta’, written by Bhas, wife of hero, Chbudatta being a 
high-bom lady, is diown speaking in Sanskrit also although, primarily ^e delivers 
her dialogues in PiSkrita dialect only. From the above arrangement in dramas, it is 
evident that normally Pr&krita dialects formed part of the conversation by common 
people, while Sanskrit was used by characters of higher origin and status and that 
too rarely and with great effort. 

The popular language, used by the common people remains in vogue but 
such a language is not uniform everywhere. Subject to variance in territories, 
castes, communities and professions, etc,, the shape of the language imdeigoes 
change and that too in different ways. AcSrya Bharat, the renonwed dramatist, has 
given a detailed account of respective prakrita, to be spoken by characters of 
different categories in a drama. For fiurther elucidation of the subject under 
discussion, its mention here is essential. Bharat has categorised the respective 
PrSkrita dialect of characters, belonging to different categories as under; 


Characters 

1. An attendant (servant) Prince, 

Seth (a wealthy person) 

2. Cunning (A crooked fellow) 

3. Keepers of elephants, horses, 
goats and camels etc. and people 
residing near stables. 

4. Khas (Inhabitants of mountaneous 
region in North India; 

Sakar (The brother of a kings 
ctmcubine, usually represented as 
a strange mixture of pride, folly 
and vanity) 

Ghoshaka (A crier, proclaimer) and 
people of the similar nature 

5. Pulkas (Name of a mixed tribe 
in India) 

6. Gamblers, Town-watchmen, wrrestlers. 

7. Forest-dwellers (Woodmen) 

8. Watchmen (keeping watch on 
the diggers of tunnel in the 
palace); horse-keepers or riders; 
distressed hero (A hero involved 
in difficulties) 


Prakrita Dialect to be Spoken 
Ardh Magadhi 

Avantija (now known as Ujjaini) 
Abhir or Shabari (a low form of 
Prakrita dialect). 

KhSsi (a dialect spoken in Khas 
region of North India) 


ChSnflaii (lowest form of Prakrita 
dialect spoken by outcastes). 
Dravadian language spoken in South. 
Drfonai^i 
Magadhi 


1. Hero Chftnidatta Viita Aryaka and a robber, named Shaiviiaka belonging to Brahnuma Community. 
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9. 

Jesters etc. 

PiSchayS (Hie Eastern dialect-langw^e 



spoken in the east of India. 

10. 

Northerners 

Vahinik 

11. 

Emberers, (those who prepare coal 

ShakSri dialect 


for sale) hunters, carpenters 



(Partly foresters) 


12. 

Heroine and her friend 

Shorseni Pr&krita 


The names of various dialects given above, are, infact, different shapes of 
Prflkrita dialects spoken at different places by different castes and communities as 
also different professionals. Even now, it is found that a language spoken m the 
same state is spoken with slight variations by the people, belonging to different 
territories, professions, classes and communities. Within the precincts of the same 
town or village, the style, accent and manner of pronunciation by Brahman 
community is somewhat different from that of the trading class. The Hanjan 
communities (depressed classes) use the same dialect in their own typical style 
and slightly at variance from others. 

The purport of the above discussion is that the variations shown above in the 
use of dialects by different characters in the dramatic performances is sufficient 
proof of the fact that there was, no doubt, an explicit difference in the dialects 
used by the eminent and distinguished persons of the society on one hand and 
that spoken by ordinary people in those days on the other. The civilized and 
polished gentry must be feeling proud while speaking in Sanskrit language since 
this language received royal patronage for a very long period. The kings having 
regard for Vedic texts (Vedas, Brahmnas, Aranayaks and Upnisadas etc.) believed 
in divinity of Sanskrit language in which the Vedas and other religious scriptures 
had been accomplished. Consequent upon the same, it was honoured as state official 
language. The copper plates on which grants of land were generally inscribed; 
gift-deeds and writings of admiration in praise of somebodies — ^all were scribed in 
Sanskrit. With colonies and embassies, established by Indian emperors in other 
countries, the contact language was Sanskrit. It had influenced local languages of 
those countries as well to a certain degree. It is why, we find Sanskrit words 
mixed with the languages of Tibet, China, Japan, Korea, Afghanistan and group of 
East islands. 

There had been accomplishment of literary compositions in Sanskrit without 
any interruption since it was the recognized langu .^*e of distinguished and eminent 
literateurs. Consequently, brilliant and genious scholars of Sanskrit had produced 
such unique and rare literary works which are considered as most accomplished 
pieces of world literature. Sanskrit produced such laureate poets like KAlidas, MSgh, 
BhSlrvi and Snharsha who were unparallel in the history and had their own distinct 
characteristics. 
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MIDDLE INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES 


PilkriUs 

As per chronological order, determined by the philologists concerning period of 
evolution of Indo-Aryan languages, the period of PrSkritas dates back to SOO B.C. 
However, this determination had, probably, been made when Sanskrit had already 
accomplished a literary shape. Although, there is perfect unanimity and belief 
regarding ancientness of Vedic Sanskrit, yet it does not appear feasible that it was 
ever used as a medium of speech by people at large. Sanskrit language was meant 
only for accomplishing literary compositions by sages, scholars and priests. It is 
quite possible that numerous dialects, having consistency and resemblance widi 
Vedic Sanskrit might have been in vogue. The great commentator, PStanjali, had 
elaborately disucussed regarding use of different forms of the same word in different 
regions of the country in his commentary. Probably, this supports the view that 
after coming in close contact with regional dialects, either some words of Vedic 
Sanskrit might have adopted different shapes or certain specific forms of words of 
Vedic Sanskrit might have been adopted and included in their dialects. This also 
may not be considered unbelievable that any one of the said dialects, itself, might 
have adopted the shape or literary form of prosodical Vedic Sanskrit after having 
been perfected and refined in due course of time. 

Certain scholars are of the view that composition of Vedas had started after 
arrival of second batch of Aryans in India. Aryans of the second batch arrived in 
Central India enroute Punjab and coastal regions of Saraswati and Drasadwati 
rivers. During the course of migration and settlement, some portions of Vedas 
were composed in Punjab and coastal valley of Saraswati and Drashadwati rivers 
while major portions of Vedas were composed in Central India. As already stated 
above, a major portion of Atharva veda, which is considered to have been written 
much later, was composed in an Eastern part of India. 

There is absolutely no indication of having accomplished any literary works — 
at par with Vedas by the first batch of Aryans who had been diriven away by the 
second batch of Aryans from Central India. Consequently, there is no literature 
found in and around Central India in any of the dialects spoken or used by the 
people, having lived there. Hence there is no way to find out the characteristics of 
those ancient dialects, nor there is any .material for arriving at any conclusion to 
that effect. There must have been some other forms of those dialects in pre-V^lic 
age also uliich might have been found in vogue and spoken by people at large in 
Western, Northern, Central and Eastern regions in India and subsequently refined 
during Vedic era after coming into contact with Aryans. Sir George Oriyason has 
named the said local dialects, crmcutrent with Vedic period or in use poor to it, 
as Primary Prakritas. The period of the said primary Prakritas is consi^red from 
2000 to ^ B.C. It is believed that these primary PrSkritas had considitfable 
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similarity in pronunciation, phonetic sounds of vowels and consonants as also use 
of inflections etc. with Vpdic Sanskrit. Having gone through the process of growth 
and development, the later PiSkritas had obtained literary form as apparent fix>m 
the shape of subsequent Pitkritas. 

The great ccmunentator, PStanjali, has discussed and laid stress regarding 
usefulness and significance of grammar and grammatical constraints at the very 
outset of his commentary. While emphasizing the importance of refrainii^ from 
use of malevolent words and instead using correct forms of words, he has quoted 
the following verse; 

115# sjqgR | 

^ ^1731 (rl 1 1' 

It means that a person who is conversant with the use of correct and appropriate 
words or is proficient in so doing, he enjoys eternal happiness, exaltation and 
supreme bliss in heaven. On the contrary, one who makes use of bad or 
ungrammatical words (in form or meaning), he is liable to suffer ill consequences 
on account thereof. 

While stating about wrong and ungrammatical words, he further writes that 
each and every word has its incorrect forms (whether formed against the rules of 
grammar or used in a sense not strictly Sanskrit) such as ‘Gavo, ‘Gauni’ and 
‘Gopotalika* in place of Sanskrit word ‘Gau’ (cow).’ 

Here the word 'Apbhran^’ has not been used for those languages or dialects 
which were spoken from Sth to 10th centuries A.D. in Western, Eastern, Northern 
and Central territories of India, which were, infact, developed forms of ancient 
Prakritas. Here the word ‘Apbharan^’ (lowest form of Prakrita) has been used for 
the incorrect words of local dialects other than Sanskrit udiich could be deemed 
as PrSkritas of that period. It appears that the use of local dialects was made 
extensively by then. It is quite possible that the words of those local dialects 
might have started mixing with Vedic and classical Sanskrit. Hence the preceptors 
and scholars might have made concerted efforts to check infiltration of incorrect 
words, udio were strongly in favour of maintaining orginality and correctness of 
Vedic Sanskrit. The analytical discussion of Patanjali in his conunentary also hints 
to this effect. 

PStanjali further states — “It is said that there were two sages named 'Yarvanah 
and TarvSnatt’. They had intuitive perception of religion. They were well conversant 
with highest knowledge of spiritualism and worldly wisdom. Whatever was 
conceivable, they had already becane aware of. They had also realised the Supreme 
Truth. Such respectful seers, who ought to have pronounced the words “Yad v3 
nah; Tad v3 nah” actually pronounced “Yarvanaji Tarvana)i”. However, they were 
very cautious not to pronounce words incorrectly while performing yajnas. The 
demons had incorrectly pronounced the Mantras uiththe result, they had to suffer 

1. Mahabhdsya, Pntham Ahnika, page 7. 

2. Rkaikasya Shabdasya bahvo-apbhianshih, Adydyagaurityetasya shabdasya O&vi, Qauai. 

Oopotaliletyv&madyo apabhransSh. 

— Mahdbhasya, 1st Ahmka, page 8. 
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defeat.' 

What Pitanjali probably means to emphasize here is that even highly learned 
preceptors, belonging to \^c tradition, did use some words of local Vernaculars 
in their day today conversation. He is even prepared to ignore it. However, he lays 
stress on the point that wrong and incorrect pronunciation of Vedic Mantras must 
not be allowed in any case since it renders a disastrous situation. It is manifestly 
clear when he says that the intellectuals were very much perturbed to find that 
the successive growth of local dialects and their excessive use was so rapidly 
growing that it was feared that it might not interfere with correct pronunciation of 
\^c Mantras relating to religious rituals concerning Yajnas. He even lays down 
that in case vulgar or impure words were uttered by an oblator, while offering 
oblations, then he should perform yajna to please goddess Saraswati with a view 
to seek atonment.^ 

PStanjali writes at one place . . . “The interpretations which have not been 
sqjproved or accepted in religious commandments in order to have correct 
Imowledge of vowels and consonants in regular order or sequence, the collection 
of indicatory forms of words (any word or part of a word, such as an affix, 
augment etc. with its anubandhas which show what particular grammatical rules 
are to be applied) is favoured so that inconect use of '<!?' in place of ‘7T9T'; 
in place of 'TORI' and 'TOiRP' in place of 'TOtra>' may not start.”’ 

Pitanjali deals ivith another point. It is in respect of those words which had 
not been brought in use in Saskrit literature during his life time or even prior to 
him, although the said words formed part of Sanskrit vocabulary. He has selected 
four words 'SJT. '^. W'. by way of illustration. He has also mentioned 
that the forms vt»Rai' in place of 'OT'; 'ciP’lf' in place of in place 

of and 'H<Tq<iTi ' in place of had appeared in Sanskrit literature.^ 

While avoiding to criticize regarding disuse or wrong use of the above forms 
of words, he further states: “It is quite possible that the forms of Sanskrit words, 
which are considered to have been disused, might be in use in other countries or 
regions which we may not be knowing. We must try to find out where those 
forms of Sanskrit words were in use. The area using Sanskrit glossary is too 
extensive. 'This terrestrial globe consists of 7 islands (all situated round the mountain 


1. Evaih hi Sruate — Yarvanastarvftno nftm Rishyo babhuvuh pratyaksaUhaim&nah parivaragyi Vidit 
- Veditavya adhigatySth&tathyfih | Te latra bhavanto y&dha na iti prayoktavye yarvftnaatafvinah iti 
piayuinjale y§gye punah karmani napnhisanus, Taih punrasurairyigye karmanykpbhisiurii tauste 
paribhQtah. 

--Mahabhdfiya, 1st Arnika, pages 37-lK. 

2. YSgyikftli pathanti Ahitignirapa^abdam pnyujya prft^itUyaiti Sanswati mistiih nirvapeu 

~ Mahahh&fya, I Ahnika, page 14. 

3. ... Yani taharyagrahn&ni pratipavikani, eteil&mapi swarvam&nupQrvi gyainiiih updesah kartavyah 

TOT* ^ iti mi bhQt iti mi bhOl, TO5R) iti mi bhut 

— Same, page 48 

4. Apnyogah khalvapye^im shabdinim nyayya^ 1 kutah pnyogaoyatvai/l Yadeshiih sabdanamaithe 
niyaaehabdinpnyunjate Yadythi ushetyasya sabdasyiithe kwa yuymushiu tertyaayaithe kwa yuyam 
kiniah cakretasyaithe kwa yuyam kutvaniah pecetyaiyaithe kwa yuyam pakrantile 

— MafUibHasya, Ist Ahnika, pai^e 31 
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Meru like the petals of a lotus flower, and each island being separated from the 
other by a distinct oceafi. The central one is ‘Jambudweep’ in which is included 
India) 3 'Lokas’ (Three worlds — ^Heaven, earth and lower region under earth). 
There are four Vbdas and six members of the Vbdas (certain classes of worics 
regarded atfauxiliary to the Vedas and designed to aid in the correct pronunciation 
and interpretation of the text. and the right emplt^ent of VmUc Mantras in 
ceremonials). There are many other works interpreting mystic doctrines and 
disclosing S4>reme Truth and real nature of human soul as being identified widi 
the Supreme Spirit pervading the universe.There are 101 sub-divisons of Yajur- 
Vida \^ch are quite distinct from each other. There are 1000 customary courses 
of Sdmveda. The sacred texts handed down by tradition or repetition of the 
collective body of Rigveda are of 21 types. Atharva-Veda is divided in nine ways. 
The treatises in the shape of questions and answers, history, PHrOnas (ancient 
Hindu mythological scriptures — 18 in number) and Ayurveda (The science of Indian 
medicinal system) etc. are various other scriptures which have been composed in 
Sanskrit. Without going through such magnificent collection of books with regard 
to the use of Sanskrit words, it would be sheer audacity on our part to declare 
that such and such forms of words had been out of use or had become obsolete.' 

IVvo points are explicit from the above discussion of PStanjali. Firstly, certain 
Sanskrit words were gettmg mixed with local dialects and losing their original 
form. Then how could their grammatically shaped correct form could remain intact? 
He lays great stress on the point that slightly changed or simplified form of words 
may not be used in Sanskrit compositions, for in that case the originality and 
genuineness of the language would not remain intact. The comparative illustrations 
of inaccurate forms of words, found in use, are clear refelctions to that effect such 
as ?RT= 44; 45491= 4544; 435I<J)=434T4); etc. 

Secondly, a few words of Sanskrit language might have got mixed with local 
vernaculars to such an extent that they began to be used with spontaneity and 
they might have been adopted as bonafide words of those local dialects, with the 
passage of time. It had an adverse reaction on the scholars and they completely 
stepped the use of such deformed words in Sanskrit compositions. Instantly, the 
Sanskrit scholars declared them to be the words of local dialects or they might 
have decided to overlook them completely. 

These things might have reacted on the mind of Patanjali. He has, therefore, 
spared no efforts to allay the misconceptions, if any, as a result of avoiding the 
use of such incorrect words. How far he was anxious to maintain the accuracy of 
words, sentences and their usage as per established practice, is amply evident 
from his statement that the knowledge of traditional letters and words (which are 
said to have been revealed by Lord Siva to PSqini) is propitious and a source of 
promoting happiness. He writes that collection and repetition of traditional letters 

1 . Sarve Khalvapyete sabdi desianiereshu prayujyaote. Na caivgpUiihayante, Uplabdhan yatnah kriyaOib 
Mahafichabdasya pnyagavisayah, Saptdwi|A vasumaii, uiyo lokah Catvbo Vedab Sangab saihasySi, 
bahudha bbiona ekidadamadbiviaiyustkbab, sabasravaitmS Samvdah Ekvindatidbibelbvricayain 
navadhttbanmo Vedab, Vaknvikyam. Itihlsab hiianain, VsidyakabhityitIvfnCfaabdaaa pmyogviaayab. 
Euvaotaih Sbabdasya piayogvisanlmanauniaaiiya Santyapiayidoa hi Vacamani Karvaloni Sfliasamalia 
meva meave— Mahabh^rya, Is( Abnik, Pages 32-33 
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leads to leading and recitation of correct sentences. In odter words, the collection 
of sentences forms human speech or language. The traditional collection of letters 
is a pious and sacred work, admed by flowers, is fruit-bearing and glorifying like 
moon and stars. It should be considered as spiritual knowledge consisting in words 
like knowledge of the Supreme Spirit or the spirit itself. The spiritual knowledge 
consisting in words is as good and rewarding as thax obtained from the study of 
all the \bdas. The parents of the students, engaged in the study of spiritual 
knowledge i.e. Vedas are crowned witii glwy in Heaven.”' 

Normally, the linguists believe that PrSkritas belong to the mediaeval period 
of Indo-Aryan languages. They determine this period ranging from SOO B.C. to 
1000 A.D. However, some other scholars determine it from 600 B.C.. to 1 100 or 
1200 A.D. Broadly speaking, these figures almost conform with each other. While 
determining the history of growth and development of linguistics, it is barely 
possible to make an accurate and exact estimation of the period. The period of 
Middle Indo-Aryan languages is also considered the period of PrSkritas. This period 
is further sub-divided into three parts-iiutial era of PrSkritas; second era of PrSkritas 
and third era of PrSkritas. The initial era of PrSkritas is believed from 500 B.C. to 
the beginning of Christian era. In this period, there was prominence of Pali (a 
middle Indo-Aryan language used by Buddha for his teachings and by his followers 
in subsequent Buddhist scriptures) and PrSkrita used in stone and rock inscriptions. 
The second era of PrSkritas is believed to be ranging from start of Christian era 
to SOO A.D. The language, commonly used during this period is called PrSkrita 
which included several forms of PrSkritas. Their individual forms had already 
come into distinct existence. The third era of PrSkritas ranges from 500 A.D. to 
1000 A.D. The language, commonly in use in this period, is known as 'Apbhraiisa' 
which was, infact, a developed form of PrSkritas, obtained in later years. 

Pt. Hargovind Das T. ^th has also referred to this period of PrSkritas in the 
‘Introduction’ of his book Paiasaddamhannavo which he believes to be the period 
of PrSkritas of second stage. He too has divided the period of PrSkritas into three 
stages. Since the said classification is signifcant to be comprehended in the present 
context, it is being produced hereunder; 

Initial Era (400 B.C. to 100 A.D.) 

(a) Pali language in which subsequent Buddhist scriptures, namely — 
Tripitakas, relating to Hinyan Sect of Baudhas, Mahavansha and JataJcas 
etc. were accomplished. 

(b) PaisSchi and ChQlika PaisSchi. 

(c) Ardh Magadhi PrSkrita in which Jaina Agamas were accomplished. 

(d) Jaina-Mahara$(riyan language in which Angas in aphoristic style (forming 
part of Agamas); collectirms of ancient aphorisms and old Jaina scripures 
such as ‘Paumchariu’ etc. 


So a yamaksarasm&mnayo Vikyasamimuaiyah puspiuh phalitaicandraUirakavai pratimandilo 
vediuv^yo brahmarasih. saivavedapunyaphaiavapd^c&sya gyine bhavati mltapitnu Giasya swargt 
loke mahiycte. 


— Mahdbhdshya, Ilnd Ahnik, Pagp, 1 1 ^ 
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(e) Prilkrita language in which stone inscriptions of emperor Adidca period 
and those of the subsequent period were inscribed. 

(0 Language in which the dramatic compositions of Ashvaghosh had been 
accomplished. 

Middle Era (From 100 A.D. to SOOA.O.) 

(a) Sfiorseni, Mftghadi and MShiiSstriyan PrSkritas. in which dramatic {days, 
authored by ‘BhOs’ and publiriied at Trivendrum (Kerala) as also 
subsequent dramatic plays, authored by KSlidasa etc. were written. 

(b) MahMstrian Mkrita in which the poetic works, namely ‘Setbandhu’ 
md ‘GathS’ Saptasati’ were written. 

(c) I^haiSstrian, Shorseni’, ‘Magadhi’, ‘Paifichi’ and ‘Giulika PaiSlci’ 
PrSkritas, the characteristic features and illustrations of which appear 
in grammars of PrSkrita dialects. 

(d) Shorseni’ PiOkrita of Digamber Jain Scriptures and Jain Mahaiasjtrian, 
PiSkrita of scriptures of SwetSmber sect u4iich subsequently came into 
existence. 

(e) ‘Apbhransha’ PriUcrita, specified in the grammar, written by ‘Chan^’ 
and used in accomplishement of ‘Vikramovanshiya’. 

Last or Remaining Period from (500 A.D. to 1000 A.D.) 

Apbhransha dialects of subsequent period pertaining to differnt regions. 

The above period-wise classification of PrSkritas, made by Pt. Haigovind Das 
T. Seth produces an elaborate picture of the kinds of various PiSkritas. 

Various names Obtained for Prakrits Language 

\^ous names for PiSkrita language are found in religious scriptures and literary 
works, such as ‘P5iya’. ‘P5ia’, ‘P5uya’; ‘P5uda’; ‘P3ga^’; ‘I^gata’; ‘Pigaya’; 
'PSya'; ‘PSgaya’ and ‘PSyada’ etc. In ‘Sthinanga Sfltra' (the third Anga forming 
part of Jaina Agamas), the word ‘Pigata’ has appeared. AchSrya Hemchandra has 
used the word ‘Pigaya’ in his commentary on ‘Vishesavashyaka Bhasya’^ written 
by ‘Ksma l^ramana’ Jinbhadragani. In Sattaka (a kind of minor drama in Prilkrita 
dialect), styled Karpummanjari,^ written by Rajshekhar, the word ‘Pauya’ is found 
used for PiSkrita. In PiSkrita poetry, styled Gaudavaho* the author, VSkpatiiSj, 
had used the word ‘Payaya’ for PrSkrita. All the aforesaid words have been used 
to mean PiSkrita language. AdiSrya Bharat, author of NstyaiBstm.^ (a wmk on 
dramatic representation) has named the language as PiSkrita. 


1. Sthfininga SOtn, sthan 7. apherism 553. 

2. Commentary on narrative 1466 of vi^sfivasyaka Bhasya. 

3. Kaipur Maiyah, Act 1 , Verse 8. 

4. Qaudvaho, Verse 92. 

5. Ndtya Shdsira, Chapter 17, Verse 1. 
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The philologists generally believe that in the course of growth and development 
of Aryan languages, San^t came into existence from Vedic language and PrBkrita 
language had its origin from Sanskrit. Thus the linguists admit the existence of 
PrSkrita after the era of Sanskrit. However, detailed investigation is called for in 
this regard. 

Views of Grammarians 

Eminent grammarian of PrSkrita language. Achirya Hemchandra has stated while 
defining the word Prakhta ‘Mylcl cTSl era aTFIci UI what is 

refined or higly polished speech and what is the natural form is Sansloit language. 
Therefore, the language, originated from Sanskrit, is PrSkrita. Markandeya defines 
in his book PrOkrita-Sarvasva. cTil I' He explains 

that Sanskrit is original, pure and natural form of language, hence the language, 
having its origin from Sanskrit is Prdkrita. In PrSkrita-Chandrika, it has been 
defined as tra •idcdiq niyd»t Original and perfect 

language is Sanskrita, hence the language originating from Sanskrit is PrSkrita, 
Narsingh has defined PrSkrita in his book SodabhUsill-Chandrika — as 
'ti'tydl<4l'tg fIfRTcI: ^RTT-' which means that like nature Sanskrit is the 

original source and what is enolved from it is PrSkrita. In PrSkrita Sanjivm, it has 
been interpreted as: The basic source of origin of 

PrSkrita is Sanskrit only. Dhanik, an eminent authority on dramatic science, writes 
m his book Daiarupak as '«'f?>n*i'which means 

that what has been obtained from nature (the original source of the material world) 
is PrSkrita and the nature is Sanskrit itself (Perfect and highly polished language). 
Singh Devagani writes is his commentary on VSgbhatalankar as 
sinici Ml^d*(' . It has been explained that the language which had its origin from 
Sanskrit — a synonym for nature (Sanskrit having natural form and grammatical 
purity) is PrSkrita. Premcltand ‘Tarkvagisha’ (Master of the science of logic), a 
conunentator of ‘KSvySdarfo’ writes as «'ryn'p4idT' hi^d*j* It 

means that the language having born from Sanskrit, which is syntmymous with 
nature is called PrSkrita. Narain, wdiile discussing regarding origin of PrSkrita and 
ApUuansha dialects, writes in his book Rcsik-sarvasva, as 'ti'tyam 

which means that PrSkrita had its origin from Sanskrit and 
ApUiraiisa is a modified form of PrSkrita. 

From the aforesaid views of PrSkrita grammarians and certain commentators 
of poetical compositions, it is almost clear that they were unanimous in their 
coitunents that PrSkrita had its origin fiom Sanskrit. First of all, it is worth 
consideration that the literal meaning of the word Sanskrit itself is a perfect, 
refmed and highly polished language. In that case, how another language say 
PrSkrita could have its source of origin from it? Either the aforesaid grammarians 
of PrSkritas and poetic scholars had not given a serious thought to the matter 
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from linguistic viewpoint or they actually purported to mean something else. 

The real interpretation of the word ‘PiSkriti’ is the original source of the 
material world or natural disposition or temperament. Infrict, the word PiSkrita 
should mean either a language of the common people or a natural language. The 
said intetpretation will be found more consistent at the time of analysing the 
opinion of certain other scholars in the ensuing chapters. 

In case, .the above scholars, virtually believed that Sanskrit was the source of 
origin of Prakrita or with the said view in mind, they considered Sanskrit as the 
very nature of PrSkrita then the matter needs to be further deliberated upon. It is 
an admitted fruA that Sanskrit language had been perfectly regulated and conditioned 
by grammatical rules. In the wake of such constraints, the basic and fundamental 
shape of a language, no doubt, remains intact but its expansion and growth is 
altogether stopped. There is no occasion, whatsoever, for migin of any new lai^unge 
from it, since a language (Sanskrit) which was once a medium of speech by general 
masses, assumed a refined and polished shape. If a great intellectual like AchSrya 
Hemchandra, vi^o, in accordance with his religious faith, has coined that Pi3krita 
was the primordial language of the universe then how frtr it was logical for him to 
hold that Pr3krita owed its origin to Sanskrit. AchSrya Hemcandra and other 
grammarians have portrayed Sanskrit as the very nature of Prikrita, which appears 
to have a specific sense. The said grammarians and commentators of poetical 
compositions, as a matter of fact, belong to much later age viiien Prikrita dialects 
were no longer in use. They belong to an era wlien the use of Apbhransha dialects 
(modified form of PrUkrita dialects) had already ceased and had lived near about 
the period of origin and growth of modem languages. By that time, reading and 
studying of Pr3kritas had almost stopped, so much so that in order to be aUe to 
understand the words of Prakrita dialects, one had to take help of the shadow 
Sanskrit (canying an overall impression of original Sanskrit). Sanskrit was the 
medium for studying ancient languages. The main reason being that although 
Sanskrit was never adopted as source of human speech for the use of common 
people, yet the fact remains that it continued to remain intact as a refined and 
higly polished language, right from the advent of the peried of Aryan languages 
till several centuries ahead. From this viewpoint, popularity and significance of 
Sanskrit had not lessened, so much so the PrSkiitas uiiich were one time most 
popular dialects of the masses, had become extinct with the passage of time and 
in order to comprehend them, the scholars had to depend upon a refined language 
like Sanskrit. Probably, the grammarians of PiSkritas had to face a similar situation. 
Consequent upon the same, they had an impression that Sanskrit was die source 
of origin of PrSkritas, so much so that even Jaina scholars and Jaina monks, 
whose entire canonical literature is basically composed in Ardh MSgadhi Prakrita, 
preferred to take help of Sanskrit shadow (carrying only an overall tminession of 
the original language) and commentaries. 

Some more facts may be worth-knowing regarding grammar of Piakritas, 
authored by Acharya Hemchandra. As a matter' of fact, he did not write any 
independent grammar of Piakritas of his own. He had composed an extensive 
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grammar of Sanskrit, styled ‘SidhahemashabdinushSsan’' Almost all the subjects 
concerning Sanskrit grammar have been discussed in the initial seven chapters of 
his grammar. In the eighth chapter, there is discussion on PrSkrita grammar. It 
clearly manifests that analytical discussion on grammatical rules governing 
Prakritas was not the primary aim of the author. Looking to the course of events, 
rolling onward and trend of his time, he might have also found it convenient to 
deal with Prakrita dialects through medium of Sanskrit. He might not have liked 
to deal with the Prakrita dialects straight away, since they were no longer in use 
as medium of speech. The study of Prakritas, as an independent subject, had 
almost stopped. It had become conditional to the study of Sanskrit. Consequently, 
he found it more convenient and in cmisistency with the prevailing times to adopt 
Sanskrit as a suitable medium for study of Prakrita dialects. To study the methods 
and processes of transformation from Sanskrit forms of words to Prakrita forms of 
words was the (Mily practical way to study Prakrita dialects. Infact, it was in this 
context that Acharya Hemchandra claimed that Sanskrit was the original source 
or cause of origin of Prakritas, which is quite explicit from the above discussion. 

Acharya Hemchandra was not confused in regard to the origin of Prakritas. 
In the first memorial verse of his poetic grammar, styled ‘Kavyanushasan’, he 
writes: 

“Akritrimsevadupadam, parmarthabhidhayiniAi | 

SarvabhasaparinataAi, Jainiih vachamupasmahe || 


1 . Theie is an eventfiil story with regard to the composition of gtammar by Achiiya Hemchandra. Sn 
Sidhrftj Jaisingh, king of Gujarat, was anxious to establish a grand institute for imparting Sanskrit 
education in Gujarat Slate, of the same standard and repute as in Kasmir, Kashi and Mithila. Fie 
called upon the learned scholars of his state to accomplish a new granunar which should be a 
unique work of its kind. Sidhraj Jaisingh had developed a keen uige after he got critically examined 
the books of a big library, which was captured and taken possession of by him along with other 
piopeities after achieving victory over Matwa region. Sidhraj happened to find a grammatical treatise, 
written by King Bhoj, ruler of Dhar region, which was higly spoken of by intellectuals. It aroused 
literary rivalry in king Sidhraj. Consequently, he called upon the learned scholars of his kingdom to 
accomplish a grammar of the same repute and significance. In the royal . Court of Sidhraj. Acharya 
Hemchandra held the highest position. He really possessed creative talents and was a true genius. 
He was an authority on several subjects. The said narrative had appeared in ‘Prabhfivakachanta’ as 
evident from the following verse; 

Sarve Sambhuya Vidvano, Hemchandran Vyalokyan | 

Mahabhaktya Ragyasavabhyachirya prarthi (Tastatah) || 

ShabdavyQt pattikricachatraih nirmayasmanmanoatham | 

Pusyaava maharsel tvaih bina twamatra kah prabhuh {| 

Yaso mam tava khyatih, punyam ca muninayaka | 

Vi^valokopkailya, kuni VyaJcamaih navaih j| 

- - Prabhavakcarita 12, 81, 82, 84 
The said grammatical treatise, authored by Acharya Hemchandra was higly admired in Gujrat and 
at other places. The following couplet is most significant in this regard: 

Kith stumah Sabdap^dhai Hemchandrajater matin Ekiiiapi hi yenedrtk Kntadi SabdAnu^&snaih [i 
Renowned Jaina scholar, Jinamandala, has expressed similar sentiments in the following couplet: 
Jayasinghdevavachanlt nirmitam Sidhahem vaganaim 
Nihsefaa SaddaUkkhait mihan a mimina munimdenaim 
(Jayasingh devavachanat niimitaim Sidhahema vyakamaim ] 

Nihsh’easaabdalaksana nidhanmanena Munindrena ||) ' 
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He further elaborates his own explanation in ‘AlankarchaQdamani’ ui the 
following verse: 

Akritrimani-asanskritini ateva swadflni mandahiyamapi peSatanipadaniyasya 
miti vigra)i | 

— Tatha Suinaititasbchaih Vidtinasu Bhadsu parinaiaita gatarin Sarvabbasaparinatadi II 
EkrOpapi hi Bhagwantoadharmagadhi bhasha 
Varidvimuktaparishada Ashryanuruptaya parinamti |" 

In order to support his viewpoint, he further quotes the following verse; 

Oeva Detdih nara narilta ^bra^chapi ^brim 
Triyancho^i hi Tairaschi menire Bhagvadagiraih || 

It is evident from his own comment that he did not consider Sanskrit a 
spontaneous language. On the contrary, Prakrita dialects were natural, spontaneous 
and original languages. Therefore, how could an intellectual of his standard could 
establish that Prakritas had their origin from Sanskrit while be believed that Sanskri t 
was not a spontaneous language . 

Eminent logician and poet, AchSrya Sidhsena Diwaker, who was the 
predecessor of Acharya Hemchandra, had stated similarly “Akritam- 
swadupadaiijanafo Jinendrah Saksidivapa^ bhasitai|i'. Acarya Hemcandra has 
followed the same line. Not only this, he has shown his foil concurrence with the 
words, used by Acharya Sidhasena and adopted them as such. 

While commenting upon verse No 12* spearing in chapter No 2 of his 
annotation, the renowned rhetorician, Nami Sadhu has defined the word Prakrita 
“Sakaljagasjantunafo Vyakarnadibhirnahit Sanskarah Sahajo Vachan Vyapaiah 
prakritih, tatra bhavaAi Saiva da prakritaih I 

Prak PQrva Krit Prakritafti Baimahiiadi subodhafo sakalbbSsfl nibandhabhutaita 
vacaipnuchayate I’’* 

Nami Sadhu has also stated that although the rainy water dropped by clouds 
is similar in appearance every where, yet it adopts different forms in accordance 
with the shapes of land. Similarly, the Prakritas adopt various forms. The same 
are transformed into Sanskrit after having been refined and bound by grammatical 
rules as laid down by Panini.* 

In the course of his above analytical discussion, Nami Sadhu lays stress on 
one more point w^ich is equally significant. He says that the original author, 
Acarya Rudrat, while making critical evaluation, has first referred to Prakritas 
and thereafter to Sanskrit.’ From this, it is evident that by referring in this manner, 


1. Dwfttrmishadadwfttrishikft 1/18 

miRf ^ ftjiaT emn i 1 1 

3. Paiasaddainhannuo up2dghat« page 24 

4. Meghnir muku jalamivaikasuearupaih Tadeva vimedftn&paoti ....Papinyftdi Vylkacnodicsiahda 
lak^opena SanskamSt Sanskritmue^yate. 

5. ... Ateriva SastrfikntS PrSkritmftdau nirdistaih tadousanshritadini | 
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he means to emphasize that Prakritas are compratively older than Sanskrit. From 
linguistic viewpoint, his views are important and are fit to be given serious 
consideration, since they are somewhat inconsistent with the opinions of above- 
cited grammarians and commentators of poetical works. Nami Sadhu was a 
predecessor to all of them. 

Non-Jain scholars like Rajshekhar have also expressed similar views. It is 
believed that he lived in 9th Century. In Bal-Ramayana', he writes on an occasion; 

“Yad yonih kil Sanskritasya sudrishaAi jihvasu Yanmodate, 

Gadyam CurnapadaAi padaAi ratipatestat PiSkritaita Yadvachah, 
Taftiallataihalalitdihgi pasya nudto dristernimesavritam || 

PrSkritas, which are the source of origin of Sanskrit, which have the previlege 
to be spoken by young ladies, having fascinating eyes, on hearing of which, listening 
to the words of other languages, appears to be unpleasant and distasteful, the 
prosaic compositions of which are full of elegant words and pleasing to the heart 
like pride of Cupid, the God of love. PrSkrita language is spoken by the people of 
Gujrat. Oh! handsome lady, behold such people with unblinking eyes. 

While describing the characteristics of Piakritas, Rajshekhar has held PiSkritas 
as source of origin of Sanskrit, which is most significant from viewpoint of 
linguistic science. 

What Vakpatiraj has stated regarding significance and characteristics of 
Prikritas in his book Gaudavaho, has already been discussed above. He has held 
Prakritas as source of origin’ of all other languages. He has made another comment 
which is worth consideration from philological viewpoint. He states: “The charm 
and loveliness of Sanskrit is enhanced and illuminated by the effect and shadow 
of Prakritas. In adding to the and lefining of Sanskrit, Prakritas have played a 
prominent role.”' 

The significance of Sanskrit language lies in its excellence and refined shape. 
From this popular saying, it is evident that Sanskrit has been refined, polished and 
cleansed in an excellent manner. The instrumental cause for it are Prakritas. In 
other words, Prakritas are a cause and Sanskrit their effect. The prior existence of 
the cause is obvious as against its effect. 

We shall have to ponder over the comments of Rajkkhar and Vikpatiraj. 
They were not members of Jain community but were followers of Vedic tradition. 
Jaina scholars, being aware that all their religious scriptures had been reduced to 

1 . BSl R&mayana, 48-49. 

2. Sayalao imam Vaya Visanti etio ya Nenti VSyao | 

Enti samiddum chiya nenti S&yaiio Chchiya jalaiih ]| 

-- Gaudavaho Kav Praiansd, 93 

(Sakla etad Vaeo Visanii eta^ca niryinti VSeah | 

Ayanti Samudrameva niiy anti. Sagradwa jal&ns |i 

Preikrita language is an inlet and outlet of all other languages. The water flows into the sea and 
vapours out ot it. 

3. Ummilai l^vannaih Payayaeachay&e sakkyavayanaiii | 

Sakkayasakkanikkarisanena payayassa vi pahawo || -- Gaudaudo, 65 

(Ummikhyate I avanyaih Prakritcachiyyi Sanskrit padanam | 

Sansknt Sanskafotkarsanena Prakriusyipi Prabh&vah |1 '* 
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writing in Ardh Magadhi Mkrita, could advance any pleas for sustenance of or 
magni fying the significance of their language. However, when non-Jaina scholars 
attribute such importance to Prakritas, then we could not ignore or overlook their 
assessment. From what both the aforesaid scholars have stated, they have truely 
depicted the significance and utility of Prikritas. 

Opinion of Acharya Sidharshi 

Acharya Sidharshi, an eminent writer of narratives on a variety of topics in 
Sanskrit literature, has discussed about linguistic science in his renowned Sanskrit 
vw>rk, styled ‘UpmitibhavaprapancSkatha’ uiiich will be found much helpful in 
the present context. He writes; “Sanskrit and PrSkritas are two principal languages. 
Amongst them, Sanskrit occupies the place in the minds of vainly proud persons 
while PtSkritas are easy to be taught to even young children and sweet in sound. 
Even then the vainly proud persons have no appreciation for Pr3kritas. In such an 
event, when a remedy is available (I am folly competent to write a book in 
Sanskrit), I must see that I act in the manner so as to provide utmost happiness 
and satisfoction to each and everybody. Keeping the said aim in my mind, I shall 
undertake to write the book in Sanskrit.”' 

From the above, it is evident that Acharya Sidhar.si believes that Sanskrit 
language is found in the minds of proud persons. According to him, Prakritas are 
easy to be grasped even by small children and are pleasant to hear. As shown in 
the dictionary, the literal meaning of the word ‘Durvigdha’^ is pedant (one who 
over-rates himself as a scholar and is vainly proud of his ability) or a conceited 
scholar. Ordinarily, the use of the word is not made in an auspicious or good 
sense. Rather, it is used in a despicable sense to mean vanity or vain glory. 
Although, Achirya Sidharsi sincerely believed that PrSkritas were easy to Iw 
followed and were popular languages meant for the service of the people at large, 
yet he realised that composition of a book in PrSkrita language would not be 
hailed by those, proud of their scholardiip. The reason is obvious. He lived in 
tenth or eleventh Century when use of Pi31^ta dialects had almost ceased and the 
authors or writers, inspite of recognizing the significance of Priikrita dialects, 
preferred to write in Sanskrit. Probably, the object in doing so, was that their 
work received due recognition by scholars and intellectuals. They, therefore, felt 
elated to write in Sanskrit, which had already acquired the status of a lingua 
franca. Secondly, the notion that Piakrita dialects were, one-time, most popular 
languages of the people at large, was only a reflection of bygone days. By that 
time, Prakritas too had become unintelligible like Sanskrita. However, inspite of 
the fact that Sanskrit was an abstruse language, the opportunities for its reading 
and studying were available as before, but the same focilities were not there for 

1. SauskriU Piikfiti ced bhishe pradhnnuiriiauh Talhipi SansJciitl tivaddavidagdhihudi Sthitl | 

BUini mapi Sadbodhklmi Icamapedali. '' ' 

Tathapi PiSlcrila bha^ na le^imapi hhtsle 
Uplya sad kaftaoyadi sarvesaih citranjanarii 
Atatastanurodhena Sanskritiyarii Kari^yaie. 

— Upmidbhave piapanca kadil Piathim Prastava Sl-53 

2. GySnIauadurvidaghadart) Brahmipi laih naraib na laujsyat. 

— BharlrihaniUiiialaita, 3 
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the study of PrSkritas. Thus there was an aim to write in Sanskrit language but 
there was absolutely no significance or advantage to wnte in a Prilkrita dialect. 
There were certain obvious reasons and circumstances responsible for the alienation 
of Prakrita dialects from day today use by the masses so much so that in older to 
study and follow Prakrita dialects, help of Sanskrit was not only considered desirable 
but indispensable. 

In holding Sanskrit as real source or ongin of PrSkritas, the grammarians 
have allowed themselves to be influenced by the course of events so much that 
the aforesaid comments of AchSrya Sidharshi seem to be true. The course of 
events, rolling onward like a stream, became so deep-rooted that people began to 
believe firmly that Sanskrit was primarily the source of origin of PrSkntas. 

Pt. Hargovind T Seth, after having a critical study and thorough review of the 
observations, made by above-noted scholars, has given the etymological 
interpretation of the word PiSkrita which is worth reading. He writes. “PrSkritya 
swabhaven sidhaih Prakritaita” or “Piakritinafti sadhSrantganSnSmidaih Prakritafo".' 
The said interpretation appears to be quite relevant and appropriate. 

Native Words of Prakritas: An Opinion 

The words comprising PrSknta dialects have been classified into three categories: 

(1) Tatsam (words of Sanskrit origin, used as such in later languages); 

(2) Tadbhava (words of Sanskrit origin which have assumed and are used 
in a modified form in later languages); 

(3) Deshya (Native forms of words, used in Prakrita dialects). 

Tatsam' ; Here the word Tat’ has appeared for Sanskrit. The words which are 
used in similar forms in both Sanskrit and Prakrita dialects are called Tatsam. 
Such as — Ras (sentiments); Vari (water); Bhai (load); Sar (gist, essence); Phal 
(reward); Parimal (fragrance)’ Naval (new); Vimal (clean); Jal (water); Nir (water); 
Dhaval (white); Harina (deer); Agam (A sacred scripture); Iha (desire); Cana 
(ccanmunity); Gqja (elephant); Tunir (darkness); Torana (An arched gateway); Taral 
(fluid); Saral (simple); Harana (abduction); Bharana (feeding); Karana 
(instrumental); Charana (steps) etc^ 

Tadbhava ; By way of assimilation of letters, omissions, additions or 
alterations, the modified forms of words which are considered to have originated 
from Sanskrit words, are said to be Tadbhava words' — such as Dharma > Dhamma 
(religion); Karma>Kamma (deeds); Yaksa > Jakkha (A class of demi-gods); 
Bralunana > Bamhana (The first of the four castes of Hindu society); ]Csatriya> 
Khattiah (The second and warrior class of Hindus); Dhayan> Btana (meditation); 
Drishti>Ditthi (sight); Raksati>Rakhai (Defends); Prachati>Pucchai (To mtenogate); 

] . Paiyasaddamahannavo\ 1st edition’s Preface page 23. 

2. Tatsama words which appear in Prakrita dialects, have not been derived from Sanskrit Either they 
belong to that form of ancient classical language or Prakrita of first standard, from which Vedic 
Sanskrit and the Prikritas of the second standard had their origin. Consequently, those words 
continued to be used in later languages also. From Vedic Sanskrit, these words had been derived in 
classical Sanskrit. ' 
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Asti>Atthi (Existent); Nasti>Natthi (Non-existent) etc. 

Dediya (Native) ! There is a large number of words, used in Mkfita dialects, 
which neither resemble with the words of Sanskrit language nor they appear to 
have been derived from it. The grammarians have called such words as itative or 
local words. The consistent relation of such words is not established from any 
other source, whatsoever; Just as — ^Oaa=Pashya (seeing); Bhunda==ShQkar (pig); 
Tomari-Lata (A creeping plant); Khuppai=Nimaijati (Bathig); Hutta=Abhimukh 
(facing towards); Phunta= ICeshabandha, (A hair band); Bitta=Putra (son); 
Dai“Shakha (branch of a tree); Tanka =Jangha (Thigh); Dhayan=Grah (Home); 
Jhaddappa°ShIghra (prompt); Chukkai°Bhrashyati (foils down); Kandotta^Kumuda 
(A lily flower); Ghadha=Stupa (A monument); Bichada^SamOha (Group). 

It will be desirable to have further deliberation upon native or locd words of 
Prakrita dialects. It will help in determining the source of origin of Prakritas 
which is still controversial to a certain extent. In case, Prakritas had their origin 
from Sanskrit, then the local words of Prakrita dialects must have resemblance 
with atleast a few words of Sanskrit. However, it is not so although certain 
grammarians, having regard for Sanskrit language, have attempted to establish 
several nouns and root words of native Prakrita dialects by substituting^ them in 
place of Sanskrit nouns and root words. 

An attempt to this effect is noticed in grammar of Prakritas, authored by 
AchSrya Hemchandra. A few illustrations, relating to them, are given hereunder: — 

Vriksiptayo Ruchcah ChhQdhau ||2/127 “Vrishipt-yoryathasankhaita rukh Chudha 
Ityadesau Va bhavatah” ‘vrikaha’ and ‘Cudha’ words have alternatively been 
substituted in place of Sanskrit words 'Vriksh’ and ‘K$ipta’ respectively. For 
example — vriksah=Rukkho (Tree); Ksiptarii=chhudhaih (Thrown) and Utkshptaita= 
uchchhOdhaAi (Thrown upwards). 

MSijSrasya Manjarvanjarau 2/132 

“Maijarshabdasya Manjar Vanjar Ityadeshou va bhavatah." PrSkrita words 
mainjar and Vanjar have alternately been substitued in place of Sanskrit word 
'Maijara'. Such as marjarah=Manjaro,Vanjaro (a cat). 

Trastasa hittha-Tatlhau” 2/136/, “Trastasabdasya hitth Tatthya itydesho va 
bhavatah”. Prakrita words Hittha and Tattha ha^e alternately been suggested as 
substitues in place of Sanskrit word Trasta. Such as trastita=Hittam, Tatthaih 
(frightened). 

Adhaso HetthaAi" 2/141/ “Adhas ^bdasya hcttha ityayamadc^o bhavati’’. 
Prakrita word hettha has been suggested as subsitute in place of Sanskrit word 
Adhas. Just as Adhah=HetthaAi (Below, down). 

Gaunadayaji” 2/174/ "Gonadayali Sabda Anuktaprakritipratyayaloid- 


1. One thing more happened. The aforesaid words which were derived in the later Prakritas fiom the 
first standard of Piikritas: which continued to maintain their original forms came to be known as 
Tatsam words. However, Prakritas were in their evolving pn^ss. Forms of certain words got modified, 
although they had been derived alike from both Sanskrit and Prakritas of first standard. They 
continued to maintain their original forms in Sanskrit since it was regulated and bound by grammarian 
rules. However, it was not practicable in PrSkrita dialects. The said modified forms of words were 
called Thdbhava words. Therefore, the sense of the word Tadbhava is not the same as is generally 
understood. Tadbhava words have not been derived from Sanskrit words. 

2. MitravadSgamah, SatiuvadSdesshah | 
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gamarvarnavikara bahulaA mpatyante.” Words like Gauna etc. w-hose forms, 
suffixes, omissions, additions and transformation of one alphabet or Syllable into 
another, have not been elaborated, are accomplished by use of mdeclinaUes. Such 
as Goh=Gauno; (cow); Gavo, Gavah = Gavio; Balivaidha = Baillo (Guardian, 
Master); Apah = Aau (Name of one of the S demigods called vasus); 
Pancapancashai^^Pancavaima, Panapanna (Fifty- five); Vyutsargah=Viusagau (denved 
from the nature); Vyutsai}anaih=M>simaib (creation); Bahir maithunam Va>Bahidha 
(outside sexual enjoyment); Apasmara|i=Bamhalo (Loss of memo^); 
UtpalaAi^KandutthaAi (A lotus or water lily); Dhikdhik=chi chi (what a pity); 
Sthasakah=Chacciiikaih (perfuming or smearing the body with fragrant unguents); 
Nilya=Nihelnaib (Residence, house, a place of refuge); Janam^^JanmanaAi (Birth); 
Ksullakah=Khuduo (Malicious, wicked); Kutuhalaib°Kuddaih (Eagerness); 
Visnu=Bhattio (The second deity out of trio-entrusted with preservation of the 
world); Shamsanadi =Karasi (A cemetry); Asurah^^Agaya (A demon or an enemy 
of the gods); PauSyarti Raja)i=Tingicchi (Supporting or nourishing a person 
spearing insignificant); Dinadi^Allaita (A day); Samartha)i=°Pakkalo (capable). 
Pandakah=Nelaccho (To collect or pile up); Karpasah==Palalii (The cotton tree): 
Vali=Ujjalo (A fold of skin on the upper part of the belly especially of females 
regarded as a mark of beauty); T 2 mbulaih=Jhasuraib (The areca nut); 
Punshchali=Chinchai (Tail); ^khS=*SShuli (Branch) etc. 

Kathervajjara-Pajjaropal-Pisuna-Sangh-Bolla-Chava-Jampa-Sisa-Sah 2 h*’ 4/2| 
"Katherddhatorvajjaradyo DaiSdeS VS Mavanti.” Ten Pr3krita words have been 
suggested to be alternatively substituted for the Sanskrit root word 'Katha* (To 
relate, to communicate). Such as Vajjarai; Pajjarai; Uppaiai; Pisunai; Sanghai; 
Bollai; Chavai; Jampai; Sisai; Sihai; Uvvukai iti TutpOrvakasya bukka Bhashne 
ityasya I Ete. Ch3naairde^iru pathitS api UsmkbhirdhStvS Desikrita Vividheshu 
pratyesu pratisthantamiti tatha Cha‘-Vajjaritau Kathitah, vajjariuna kathyitva, 
vajjarnaih KathnaAi, Vajjaranto Kathyan, VajjariadhvaAi-Kathyitavyamiti 
RoopsabasrSni sidhyanti, Sanskrit DhStuvaccjia pratyayalopSgamvidhih. 

"Dukkhe fJivvara|i” |4/4,/ ‘Dukhv^yasya Kathernivvar itySdeto vS bhavati’. 
For narrating grief, Sanskrit root word ‘Kath’ is substituted by Prakrit word nivvar. 
Such as nivvarah-narrates the grief. 

Pijjahda]la-pa(ta-gho(ta" /4/11/ 'Pibterete chatvSr adesa v3 bhavanti. The 
Sanskrit root word ‘pib’ (That which drinks) is substituted by four derivatives of 
Prakrita words alternatively. Such as-Pibti=Pijjai, Dallai, pattai, ghottai. 

Nirdraterohirondhau /4/12/ 'NipQrvasya drSteti ohu ungh ityade^o vS bhavatah. 
Sanskrit word 'Nidra’ (sleep) is in alternative substituted by two Prakrita words 
ohir and Dngh. Such as: Ni^tiOhirai, Unghai 
' The grammarians made an attempt to mould Prakrita nouns and verbs in the 
shape of Sanskrit words by way of suggesting them as altemati\e substitutes. This 
was, infact, a far-fetched imagination which could not be considered a proper 
course. 

From the above-noted illustrations of Acharya Hemchandra, two conclusions 
are drawn. Firstly, like other Prakrita grammarians, he could not avoid making a 
far-fetched imagination of suggesting Prakrita WDrds_a$ substitutes in place of 
Sanskrit words. Secondly, what has already been stated above, respecting the 8 t)de 
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of composition, purpose, method of narration etc. in PtSkrita grammar of AchSrya 
Hemchandra, it can be further added in continuation of the same context that 
AchSrya Hemchandra also tried to reach the bank of the river of Prakrita language 
by taking help of Sanskrit bridge. Although, there was no ground, ttdiatsoever, 
etymological support or source of origin to justify that PrSkiita words were 
grammatically correct, yet in his ill-attempt, he did not spare even native words 
or root-letters of Prakrita language and believed that no manipulations should be 
spared in that regard. Probably, the idea of substitution of a word or a letter’ of 
PrSkritas for Sanskrit word or letter, mooted by AcSrya Hemchandra is the 
consequence of similar far-fetched imagination of his. 

In his second formula, appeared in the fourth chapter of Prakrita grammar, 
AchSrya Hemchandra, while quoting PrSkritas alternative words, matching Sanskrit 
root word ‘Katha’, asserts.that while his preceding grammarians had considered 
these PrSkrita substitutes as purely local or native words of Prakrita dialects he 
was striving to establish their gramrnmically correct forms by applying suffixes. It 
was evident from the argument of AchSrya Hemchandra that his predecessors 
merely read out native words and roots of PrSkrita language without bothering to 
establish accuracy of those forms. AchSrya Hemchandra has only shown 10 forms 
of native words, carrying the same meaning as that of Sanskrit root ‘Katha’ (To 
relate. To narrate) by way of an illustration. There must have been many other 
local forms of words which the old grammarians might have treated them as 
native words of Prakrita language. These were the actual state of affairs. The 
process of substitution of Prakrita words in place of Sanskrit roots, was a design 
to mould Prakrita language entirely on the pattern of Sanskrit, which was, however, 
uncalled for from linguistic view-point. If an attempt is made to mould the original 
form of a langauge as per grammatical rules, it is bound to create confusion. 
However, it could not be helped since the demand of the age was such. 

On having a glance over Sanskrit dramas, the fact is more conspicuous. As 
already stated above on demand of the context— that in dramas of both Sanskrit 
and Prakrita languages, the male characters, belonging to well-to-do or status 
families, delivered their dialogues in Sanskrit while ordinary characters (Females, 
children and servants etc.) spoke in Prakrita dialects. The said old fruition in 
dramas proved that a PrSkrita was the medium of speech of common people. It 
may, however, be mentioned here that in subsequent dramatic plays, the dialogues 
in PrSkrita dialects had originally been composed in Sanskrit and, thereafter, they 
were rendered in PrSkrita dialects. It is all the more painful that the reflected 
image of PiSkrita dialects in Sanskrit relating to dramatic composition, has been 
printed in bold letters while the original PrSkrita dialogues have been printed in 
smaller types. The reason is obvious. A PrSkrita language was always considered 
as less significant or secondary. According to the authors of the said dramatic 
plays, the main rehearsable portion was the reflected image in Sanskrit and not 
the original PrSkrita dialogues. 

The dialogues composed in PiSkrita dialeiJts are not spontaneous but they 
appear to be imaginary. The use of PiSkrita dialects in dramas had become only 
formal, merely to maintain the old tradition. Infect, \i*enever, a vmter decided to 
undertake composition of a literary woric, he, immediately, made up his mind to 
try in Sanskrit. 
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Various scholars have deliberated upon the source of origin of native dialects and 
examined the matter from different angles. According to some of them, the fust 
batch of Aryans, which had settled in Central India, afrei arriving via Punjab and 
valleys of Saraswati and Drashadvati rivers and subsequently driven away by the 
Aryans of Second batch, had occupied the territories around Central India. The 
Aryans of the first batch wlio had arrived in Central India via Punjab, had 
accomplished Vedic literature. 

The Aryans who had occupied the territones around Central India, had their 
mediums of speech m regional PrSkrita dialects. The vanations m dialects in ear.h 
region or territory was quite natural. Thus the Prakritas, used by Aryans living in 
Central India, only partially resembled tvith the Praknta dialects of those livuig 
around Central India. The dialects, used by Aryans, living in Central India, must 
have been very close to prosodic form of Sanskrit in as much as it must have been 
a standard and developed form of an ancient popular-language of the area. The 
local dialects in use outside Central India were comparatively far removed from 
prosodic sh^ of Sanskrit, because of territorial separation, and they had no obvious 
relation with Vedic tradition. The native weeds obtained in PiSknta literature, had 
their source of ongin from regional dialects, in vogue outside Central India. The 
ancient or erstwhile forms of local dialects could not be the source of origin of 
Vedic language. The words obtained from the said native dialects, which came to be 
known as indigenous words, had no matching or corresponding words in Sanskrit. 

Local Dialects: Widely Spoken 

The word, native or local dialect is most ancient In olden days, the local popular 
dialects or Prakritas of different regions and terntories were called native dialects 
of those areas. There is a reference of soldiers and councillors of King Skanda in 
the great epic, Mahsbh&rata: “The said soldiers and courtiers of the king had 
covered their bodies with leather skins of various qualities. They spoke several 
dialects. They were well conversant with their native and local dialects and they 
called themselves as masters or lords' during mutual conversation. 

Similarly, in a work on dramatic representation, there is a topic regarding use 
of Vernacular dialects. It has been cited therein: “I shall now deal with the 
alternatives or substitutes to the local dialects. Else, the users of Vernacular dialects 
should do so at their own initiative."’ 

Kam Sutra (Name of an erotic work by Vatsiyana also reads; “The person, 
who neither excessively speaks in Sanskrit nor converses too much on a variety of 
topics in native dialects, alone is admired and regarded by majority of the people 
in the world.”’ 

1. Nlni-cfaannibhiiSchhanni ninibhishi^ha Bhant | 

Dashbbishlisu. Jalpantoanyonyabhishwoiata || -- Mahsbhdrai, Shilyapaiva 45, 103 

2. Ala Oidhva piavaksyami Deshabhishivikalpa | 

AUivSpchhandatab K&iyt Deshlahashpiyokiribhi || - NAtyA ShAxtra 17,24-26 

3. NSlyantam Sanskhlenaiva Nilyantam Deshbhashyi | 

Kalhaib Goshthishu Kathyaiii loke bahanato bhavet |{ 


KSm Sutra J /1, 50. 
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Under Jama tradition, there are numerous references of regional and local 
dialects. For example, while describing about Megh Kumar, princely son of emperor 
‘Shrenika’, it has been cited: ‘Then the said Megh Kumar. ... had acquired 
proficiency in 1 8 regional dialects.” * 

There is another reference in GyStridharmakatha Sutra (A renowned Jaina 
Scripture forming part of Agamas) which reads: “There lived a courtesan, named 
Devadutta, ip Champa town (Name of an ancient city on the banks of Ganges, 
capital of the Angas and identified with the modern Bhagalpur). She was well- 
conversant with 1 8 Vernacular dialects.”^ 

There are numerous other contextual references in Jaina literature. Such 
as — . The said strong-willed young boy. . . was well- verse in 18 Vernacular 

dialects.”’ 

“ . . The said resolute and determined boy — was proficient in 18 native 
dialects.”^* 

There was a prostitute, named Kamodhrita, in Vannjyagram (a mercantile 
centre) who . . . was well proficient in 18 Vernacualr dialects.”^ 

It is believed from the above extracts that native dialects, which were Prakritas 
of the first standard in the words of Pt. HargovinddSs T. Seth and Primary PrSkritas 
according to Sir George Griyason, have been called as local or Vernacular dialects. 
In this connection, certain Western scholars have expressed the view that the 
indigenous words and roots, found in Prakrita dialects, have been admitted from 
linguistics, belonging to Dravadian and Agneya families, which are non-Aryan 
linguistic groups. The fact remains that prior to the arrival of Aryans in India, the 
people, chiefly speaking languages pertaining to Dravadian and Agneya linguistic 
groups, were inhabiting the country. With the advancement of and capturing 
territories in India by Aryans, they (non-Aryans) were constrained to shift to other 
safer places. Subsequently, the Aryans® too reached there. After clash for superiority, 
the people of both Aryan and non- Aryan communities stabilised there. As a result 
of living together, development of mutual relations and contacts, was natural. 
Consequently, a tew words of non-Aryan languages got mixed with the Aryan 
dialects (or erstwhile Prakrita dialects). 

From the extract of MahabhSrata, already produced above, concerning native 
dialects, the fact stands corroborated on minutely pondering over the said reference. 


1. Fatenaiti se Meghkum^re - Atharahsavihippagir Dest bh&sh&visare ><hotth3 

— Gydtndharmakatha Sutra, chapter 1 
2 Tatiha Naiti chainpae nayanye Devadutta nam ganiyi parivasai addha -attharasdesi bhishi vis&iyi 

— GyatridharmakAthd Sutra, 38.92 

^ Tae nam diadhapainne darae - aUhara.savhadesippaga[bhasha Visafirye | 

- Raj Pra.<hniya Sutra, page 148 

4. Tae nam dadhapamne dfirae — atharas de.sibhfisavisSriye 

Auppatik Sutra, Quotation 109 

Tattha Nam Vaniyagame kamajhya nam guinya hotya Atharas desibhasavisariya 

- Vupdk S6tra, page 21, 22 

b. Mt)Si probably, they were ihc Aryans of first batch who had been ariven away from Central India by 
the Ar)'ans of the sccon^l>aTni and the former had slipped to the territories around or in the vicinity 
of Central India. If (lad already been discus.sed above where the context so demanded. 
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It is quite evident from the appearance, dresses, conduct and demeanour of those 
soldiers and courtiers* that, most probably, they belonged to non- Aryan tribes. 
King Skand (name of Kartikeya. Skand is also called Gangaputra) is highly spoken 
of in Hindu Scriptures as commander of divine forces and conqueror of demons 
(enemies of the gods). It is believed that he might Lave organised various groups 
of aboriginal tribes. The author of MahdbhQmta, afrer having given an elaborate 
account of the warriors of the various tribes, emphasizes that ihcv were all well- 
conversant with their native dialects. 

It is quite possible that as a result of mutual association and contacts amongst 
Aryans and non-Aryans, the regional dialects might have obtained specific shapes. 
Most probably, the said dialects in their changed form, might have come to be 
known as native languages. 

Pt. Hargovinddas T. Seth, however, disapproves of this view that certain words 
of Tamil, Kannada, Munda and similar other languages, belonging to Dravadian 
and Agneya linguistic groups liad been admitted in PrSkritas or Vernacular dialects. 
He, probably, purports to mean that had it been so, a few words and roots of 
native dialects (Prakritas) ought to have been found in non- Aryan languages also, 
which is however not so. 

There is one more point to be considered in this regard. Instead of assuming 
that certain words of non-Aryan languages had been admitted in regional Prakritas 
(chiefly Prakritas spoken in territories, situated in the vicinity of Central India on 
all sides), it should be conceived that many new words had been accomplished as 
a consequence of coming in contact of regional Prakritas with non- Aryan languages. 
The shape of the said accomplished words neither had an apparent similarity with 
non-Aryan languages nor had any consistency with native dialects (Prakritas). Infact, 
nothing definite could be said regarding phoneticism and morphological 
construction of the aforesaid new words. The sole pupose of undertaking such 


Nanaveshdharashchaiva nanamalyatulaipana ; 
Nanavasiradharlishchutva charmavasas eva cha 
Ushnishino inukutinah Sugnv<^i.shcha suvarchasah j 
Kinlmah panchshikha.sta(ha Kanchan niurdhjah jj 
TrishikhS dwiiiihikhashchaiva utha sa|)Ushikhah pare ; 
Shikhandmo mukuiino niunda.shcha jalil^staiha ; 
Cbiiramiladhar^ Kechit Kechit RamSinanlstatha j 
Vigrahaharasa nityamajey^ .sursutimaih ji 
Krishna nirmaswaktrashcha dirghpnshMstanudarah 1 
Sthulpn.shdia hnsvapnshlha pralambodarmchnah !' 
Mahabhuja hnsvabbuja hnsvagalrashcba vamana 
Kubja.shcha hrisvajangliashcha husUkama .shirridharah : 
Hastinasa Kuimanasa VnknasasLilhipare I 
Dirghochchhvasa Dirghajanghi Vtkr^la hnyadhomukh&h ij 
Mahadanshtra hnsvadanshira .shchaturdathrSsfatha pare • 
V&metidra nibhishchanye bhimll Rajan Sahasrashah |i 
Suvibhaktshahrashcha diplitnantah swalankntah ■ 

Pingaksa Shankukanasbeha Raktana.sashcha Bharat ,| 
Prithudanstra Mahadanshtrascha Sthulaushtha hanmurdhjali 1 
N&ni P2daushthadanstrashcha nanahasishirodhardh >1 


Mahabharat, Shalya Parva, !02 
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minute study of indigenous and native words and languages was to elucidate the 
origin and growth of dialects (PiSkritas) of the country since the subject is still 
under the grip of uncertainty, it needs further investigation. 

Likeness in Vedic and Prakrita Languages 

Prakritas or literary forms of Piakritas had been evolved from native dialects or in 
other words llirom ordinary forms of PrSkritas, in the same manner as evolution of 
Vedic or prosodic Sanskrit. On analytical research and investigation, we find 
similarities and some sort of resemblance between Vedic Sanskrit and Prikrita 
language which is not, however, found between PrSkrita and classical Sanskrit. 
For example in place of ‘Rikar’(The letter ^ (ri) and its sound in Sanskrit), there 
are ‘Akar’* (The letter (a) and its sound).OTtl)R (AkSr)^ (the vowel a and its sound); 
Tkar" (the vowel ‘i’ andjts sound) and ‘Ukar’^ (the vowel ‘u’ and its sound) are 
found in Prakrita. The tendency of using ‘Ukar* in place of ‘Rikar’ is found in 
Vedic literature as well. Just as in Rigveda 1. 46. 4, the use of word Kuth has 
been found in place of ‘krit’. Similar other uses may also be found. 

In Prakrita, the last consonant is eliminated' in all cases — such as Yavat (as 
many or as much)=Java; Tavat (so much, that much, so many) = ‘Tava; ‘Yashas’ 
(Fame, reputation, glory, renown) =Jaso; ‘Tamas’ (darkness) = ‘Tamo’. Similar 
trend is seen here and there in Vedic literature also. For example— ?ashdAt’ 
(subsequently)* ‘Pashcha’ (Atharvaveda Saihhita 10.4.11); ‘Uchchat’ (To rise 
upwards)-‘Uchcha’ (Taittriya SaAihita 2,3.14);‘Nich5t’ (Low, downward)* NlchS 
(Taittriya Saftihita 4.5.61). 

The words having two or more consonants conbined, namely ‘Y’,‘r’, ‘v’, ‘sh’ 
and 's; etc. disappear in Prakrita language and the short vowel, preceding the said 
letters, turns into a long voweP -such as ‘Pashyati’ (sees or beholds)=Pasai; 
‘Kashyapah’ (A tortoise)=Kasvo ‘Avashyakafti’ (Necessary)* Avasaya; ‘ShySma’ 
(A cow)*Sama; ‘Vishramyati’ (Takes Rest)-‘Vismai’; ‘Vishramah’ (Rest Repose)* 
VisSmo; ‘Mishrain’ (Mixed, conbined)*MisaAi. ‘SaAisparshah’ (contact, touch)* 
SSihphaso; ‘Pragalbha’ (Bold, Daring)* ‘Pagalbha’. ‘Durlabh’ (Difficult to be 
attained or accomplished)*’ DQiaha’. Formations of similar nature are found in 
Vedic Sanskrit as well. For example, ‘Apragalbha’ (Bashful, modest)=Apgalbha 


1 RiloHl/8'I/l26 

Adenikirasya aluam bhavali - Siddhaimshabdinushasnaih 

2 AdcnshS- mndula, mridutiwe va l/8/i/127 ... SiddhaimshabdSnushasnarti 

.V liknpadaii 1/8/1/128 

Knp3 ity&dishu Shabdesu idemib iluam bihauwti 
4. Uddalvadau 1/8/1/132- 

Rilu ity&disu shaledesu Ademi hwam bhavati 
5 Amyavyanganasya 1/8/1/1 1 

ShabdUnaih yad Antyavyanjanam lasya lug bhavati Siddhaimshabdanushasnarti 

<>. Lupta Dirghah 1 1 8/1/43 

Prakritalaksunshalupta yadya upard agho 

Ba yesham shakansakansakaranamtesha-madeh swarasya Dirgho lihavati. 

— Siddhaimshahdanushasnaii] 
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(Taittriya SaAihtta 4.5.61); ‘Triyacha’ (A group or collection of three )*’Tricha 
(Shatpath Brahmana 1.3.3.33); ‘Durlabha’ (Scarce )=D01abha (Rigveda 4.9.8): 
‘Durnasha’ (Misfortune, calamity)=DOnasha (Shukla Yajurveda Pratishakhya 3.43). 

In Prakrita language, the preceding long vowel to joint consonants in a word 
turns into a short' vowel, such as— 'Tamrama' (waterl^^-Tambam, Virhagni (The 
fire of separation) Virhaggi; ‘Asyarti (Belonging to the mouth or facel'-Assam. 
Munindrali (The lord of the Sages, a great sage)” Munindo; TirthaAi (A holy 
place, place of pilgrimage) = TitthaAi; ‘ChOmah' (Aromatic powder) = Chunnau’ 
etc. Similar acceptations are found in Vedic Sanskrit also. For example. Rodsipra’ 
(Heaven and earth) = Rodsipra (Rigveda 10.88.10). Amatra (Boundless, 
immeasurable) ” Amatra (Rigveda 3.36.4) 

‘Da’ in Sanskrit turns into ‘Da’’ in Prakrita in several cases. Just as— Dashnarti 
(Ten) = Dasanarti ‘Drishtah’ (seen observed) = Dattho; ‘Dagdhah’ (Burnt, cimsumed 
by fire) = Daddho; ‘Dota’ (Litter, Palanquin) = Pola; Danda (A stick, staff) - 
Dando; ‘Darah’ (Fear, terror, dread) = Daro; Daha)i (conflagration) = DiSho; 
‘Daihbha’ (Arrogance, ostentation) = Daihbbho;‘Darbhali' (A kind of sacred grass- 
Kusa grass) = Dabbo; ‘Kadnaita' (insignificant, mean, bad) ” Kadanaih; ‘Dohadafi' 
(The longing of a pregnant woman) ” Dohalo. Similar instances are found hither 
and thither in Vedic Sanskrit as well. For instance — ‘Durdabha’ (Indomitable )-- 
DQdabha (Vajasneya Saibhita 3.36); PurodSsa (An oblation)-Purodash (Shukla 
Yaiurveda Pratishakhya 3.44). 

In Prakrita, the letters >3, *1, *(. and 9 of Sanskrit words turn into f! ' Fot 

example, Sadhuh (A good or virtuous man)=Sahu; ‘Badhirah’ (Deaf)”Baliiro, 
‘Badhte’ (To oppress, to torment, to harass)”Bahai; Indradhanuh (Rainbow)- 
Indahaiiu; Sabha (An assembly or concIave)=Saha. Such illustrations can be found 
in Sanskrit literature as well. Such as ‘Pratisanghaya=Pratisaihhaya (Gaupath 
Brahmana 2.4). 

In Sanskrit words ending in ‘a’, masculine gender, nominative, case singular 
number, the Inst letter a' is turned into ‘O’ in all Prakritas excepting Magadhi 
Prakrita. Such a.s-Manushah (A man. human being)=Manaso; ‘Dharmah’ (Religion, 
Virtue)” Dhammo; U is also Sometimes found in pronouns ‘Etat’ (this) and ‘Tat’ 
(that) such as Sah=So;Eshah (Running or hastening towards)=Eso. In Vedic Saasknt 
also, sometimes ‘Au’ appears in nominative case, singular number — such as 
'Saihvatsarau Ajayat’ (Rigveda Sahihita 10.190.2); So Chit (Rigveda Saihhita 
1.191.10-11). 


I Hnsvah Sanyogc I IS. l 'K4 

Dtrghasia yalhadarshnam Samyoge pare hrasvo bhavali Suihhemshahdimushasnum 

2. Dashan Dasia Dagdha I-)ola, Danda Uar Dah Dambh 
- - Dabham - Krandan-Dohade Do wadah '8/1/217 

Esu dasya do va bhavato Suihhems'habdanuvhasnam 

3. Kha-gha-thc- adhabham, 1/8/1/187 

Swar&l pafes5msamyiiklanamnadibhul4n4m kha gha tha dha 

bha ityc tesham varnanani piSyo ho bhavati ■ Suikhrmshabitanushafinani 
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In ablative case", the forms of Sanskrit vwrds ending in ‘a’, are made like 
Dev5t, NarSt, Dharmat ^tc. The last letter ‘t’ in all these Sanskrit words is 
substituted^ by Chh. In certain cases, the last letter ?( disappears. In words ending 
in vowel 3fT (3) of oblative case, singular number, the last letter ^ disappears and 
the words terminate in vowel 311 (3). Such as:— ‘Dvat=Deva; Narat=Nara; Dharmat= 
Dhamma. In Vedic literature too, a few words are similarly found in ablative case 
where the finil letter cl disappears and terminate in vowel 3n (a). For example— 
Uchchat=Uchcha; Nichat=Nicha and Pashchat=Pashcha. 

In Praknta language, words of oblative case, plural number, the termination 
‘bhis’ IS found substituted by ‘hi’. Such as — ‘Devehi’. In Vedic Sanskrit also, 
similar formations, are obtained, such as— ‘Devebhih’; ‘Jyeshthebhih; 
‘Gambhirebhiti’ etc. 

In Prakrita language, there are singular and plural numbers only. There is no 
dual number. Although, in Vedic Sanskrit, the numbers are three, yet there are 
numerous instances, where formations in plural number have appeared for dual 
numbers. Such as — S'tfTWjfl = (Indra, lord of gods with Varunah, the 

regent of the ocean); (Name of an Aditya, usually associated 

with Mitra; Mitra and varuna); ''1^' (a male) (god, deity); 

^t^fcrifl - ^fSplcrin (a war chariot). 

Most eminent German grammarian of the modem age. Dr. Pischel, has opposed 
the argument that Sanskrit was the source of origin of Prakrita language in his 
illustrious book “Comparative grammar of the Prakrita language’’.’ He has produced 
illustrations of words from both Vedic Sanskrit and Prakrita languages, exemplifying 
similarity with each other. A few of such illustrations are given below ; 

Praknta language Sanskrit language 

fm (A form of the second 

personal pronoun) 

311'? (Formation of feminine gender, genitive 

case, singular number 31T^ 


1. .SwaujasamoichhusUUhy 3mbhi!>ange hhyaibgabhyambhyasuga SosSmanga yossupa. 

AsIhadhyaU 4'l/2 

•Su au jas III prathmS aib ol ahasili ilivitya. Ta bhySm bhis iti Irilya "S bhyam bhyas ilc Chaturthi 
3frl bhyan bhyas ili Panchami Ausa am iti shashthi fe. "R. ili saptaibi. 

Alah i'aiasya i) ^ ^ gip ityau: .sadidesa bhavanti, such as— YatsSbvachhto 

vachhSd, vachhfiu. vachchhahi, vachchh^tnto, vachchha 
V . . lliis sSanskritji wau not the basis of PriknUi dialects, which on political or religious grounds, was 
raised to the status of a literary medium. But the difficulty is that it does not seem useful that all the 
Praknta dialects sprang out from one and the same source. Atfckst they could not have developed 
out ul Sansknt. as is generally held by Indian scholars and Hobber, Lassen, Bhandarkar and Jacoby. 
All the Praknta languages have a senes of common grammatical and lexical characteristics with the 
Vedic language and such are significantly missing from Sanskrit. 

~ From comparative grammar of the Prakrita language 

by Dr. Pischel. 
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(Formation in Instrumental case. 



Plural number) 


Jitfl 

(Signifying an order or command) 

sllitj 

cH, 


end. q)c 1 , 

‘sf*! 
















It is established after the above discussion that Prakritas harl come up from 
native dialects or languages, which might be m vogue prior to Vedic age, just as 
Vedic Sanskrit had come into existence from any one of the said local dialects 

Forms of Prakritas 

Prakritas were enlivened dialects. Since these dialects were spoken in difl'erent 
regions, dissimilarities in their forms was obvious. The literary and refined forms 
of Prakritas, obtained from the said native dialects, were bound to difll'er. In this 
way, diverse forms of Prakritas had cpme into existence as a consequence of 
regional or geographical diversites. The said Prakritas were generally named as 
per names of the regions or territories, they belonged to. 

Acharya Bharat’, while dealing with Prakritas in his renowned work on dramatic 
representation, has referred to seven forms of Prakritas, namely. Magadhi, Avantya. 
Prachya, Shorseni, Ardha Magadhi, Vahnika and Daksinatya. The reputed 
grammarian, Varurichi, author of the most ancient Prakrita gnunmar, styled Praknta 
Vrakash,^ has stated that there were four forms of Prakritas, namely — Maliarashtri, 
Shorseni, Magadhi and Paishachi. 'Chanda*^ has used the names of Maghadhika 
and Paishdchiki for Magadhi and Paisliachi respecti\ely. 

Dandi, a most emment poetic scholar (a connoisseur of poetry) has also referred 
to the nature of Prakritas in his book Ka\yQdarsha\ He has named them as- 
Maharashtri, Shorseni, Gaudi and Lati. 

Besides 4 forms of Prakritas, suggested by Varuruchi, Ach^irya Hemchandra 
has added another three names of Prakritas— Arsha, ChQlika, Paishachi and 
Apbhransh, Acharya Hemchandra has called Ardha Magadhi as an Arsha language 


1. M&gadhyavantij& prSchyS Sursenyarth m&gadhi | 

Vahnika Daksinatya cha Sapu bhish& Prikiititi * Natya-Shastra, 17-iH 

2 Prakrita Prakash 10.1-2.11-1,12-32 

3. Paishachikyim rarhayorlanau j Magadhi kayam Rasayaurlashau 

Prakrita IM\han 3.3K 39 

4. MahSr&stF&shraykm bhashaiti Prakrishuiti Sagarah SQktiratnanarti 

SeUibandhadi yanmanlham Sharseiti cha Gaudi Cha LSii Ch^nya cha T&dnshi 
yittPrakriUmityevainvyawaharesh Sanridham Kauyadaros'h li^***/.^** 
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(used by a Rishi only; relating or belonging to sages; a holy or divine language). 

Grammarians — ^Trivikram, Laxmidhar, Singhraj and Narsingh haw also 
expressed their concurrence with the classification of PrSkritas, made by AchSrya 
Hemchandra, with the only difference that excepting Trivikram, none else has 
claimed Aridh-Magadhi to be a divine language. The fact remains that Acharya 
Hemchandra, being an accredited scholar of Jaina sect, held Ardh Magadhi in 
great esteem.(Being official language of Jaina Agamic Scriptures). Hence he called 
It as the divine or holy language used by or belonging to sages and seers. 

MSrkandeya has classified Prakritas into 16 divisions and sub-divisions. He 
has splittcd them in four classes, namely— 1. Bhasha (Languages); 2. Vibhasha 
(Alternative languages); 3. Apbhransh (one of the lowest forms of the Prakrita 
dialect pertaining to the middle Indo-Aryan group of languages) and 4. Paishacha 
(one of the lowest forms of Prakrita dialect). The split of the dialects is shown 
below:- 

(1) Bhasha (Vernacular or native dialects) — ^Maharashtri, Shorseni, Prachya 
(the eastern dialect, spoken, in the east of India) and Avanti (native dialect 
of Ujjaini) as also Magadhi (one of the four principal kinds of Prakritas). 

(2) Vibhasha (Sub-dialects) — ShSkSri (one of the lowest forms of Prakritas, 
spoken by the Shakar characters); Chandali, Shabri, Abhirika (The dialect 
of Abhiras herdsmen) and Takki. 

(3) Apbhrailsha — Nagar, Brachada and Up-nagar; 

(4) Paishacha — Kaikaya, Shorsena, and Panchal (Prakrita dialect spoken by 
five guilds i.e. carpenters, weavers, barbers, washermen and shoemakers). 

In the work on dramatic representation, the sub-dialects have been stated to 
be Shakar, Abhir, Chandal, Shabar and Dramil. Dramil is said to be the dialect of 
weak and indigent characters as also spoken by foresters and wood-cutters. 

MSikandeya, while dealing with the topic of Prakrita dialects and sub-dialects, 
has quoted a few verses from Prakrita Chandrika in wdiich there is a reference of 
8 dialects, 6 sub-dialects, 1 1 PaishSchi dialects and 27 Apbhransh dialects. Eight 
dialects being Maharashtri, Avanti, Shorseni, Ardh Maghadi, VShniki, MSgadhi, 
PrSchya and Daksinatya. Out of the said six sub-dialects, two sub-dialects, namely 
Dravidian and Odraj (the modern Onssa); Out of eleven PaishSchi dialects, ten 
Paishachi dialeacts, namely — Kanchideshiya, Pandhya, Panchal, Gauda (North 
Bengal), MSgadha, Brachada, Dakshinatya, Shorsena, Kaikaya, and Dravid and 
out of 27 Apbharansha dialects, 23 Apbhransha dialects, namely Brachada, Lat, 
Vaidarbha, Baibar, Avantya, Panchal, Takka, Maiava, Kaikaya, Gauda, Udra, Haiva, 
Pandaya, Kauntal, Singhal, Kalmga, Prachaya, Kamat, Kanch, Dravid, Guijar. Abhir, 
and Madhyadeshiya (spoken in Central India), have been named as per the name 
of their respective region. The Prakrita dialects were named as per names of 
territories, they belonged to. There is no need to f^l surprised at such a long list 
of dialects and sub-dialects. A single language df a state adopts varied forms in 
different territorial parts and the said sub-dialects are given names as per the 
name of the respective territory. Although, there is no marked difference in the 
forms of the said sub-dialects when compared with the principal language of the 
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state, yet the difference is there in the sub-dialect of each territory — may be to a 
slight extent only. For example, let us consider over Rajasthani language. Rjyasthani 
is the principal language of the entire state, yet its form in Bikaner varies with 
that of Jodhpur: the dialect of Jaisalmer further vanes. Similarly, the sub-dialects 
spoken in Chittor, Dungarpur, BanswSrS, Ajmer, Marwar, Kota, Bundt, territory of 
Haiauti, Jaipur or territory of DhOndhada, Alwar section, Bharatur and Dholpur 
division are different. Each dialect or sub-dialect h.is a slight different shape in 
the said territories. Although, the people, inhabiting the same state, constitute one 
single unit from political and administrative viewpoint,yet in different regions, 
there are visibly, regional, social, cultural and geographical diversities which do 
have their effect on the dialects of different parts. Thus in spite of being a single 
principal language or dialect of the whole state, slight defferencc is observed in 
the sub-dialect, spoken in each territory. Numerous forms of PishSch and 
Apbhransha dialects have been cited above which only reflects that they are spoken 
or are in vogue in different regions of the state. 

Various forms of Prakritas or Pi3krita dialects well be elaborately discus.sed 
in the ensuing chapters. Here only a reference has been made to them. 

Evolution, Expansion and Background ot Prakritas 

The divergence in the nature of life-style and culture, observed in the Ea.stern and 
Western parts of the country is there from ancient times. The episodes of continuous 
warfare between Lord Krishna of Western region and Jar3sandh of Eastern region 
are contained in Pitra/jSs (well-known sacred works incorporting tales of the past 
events and legendary history) and are well-known. The topics relating to arnval of 
Aryans in India, their moving ahead and settling in Eastern, Western and Central 
parts of India, have been elaborately dealt with, wherever the context so demarided. 
However, further contemplation is desirable in this regard. 

After their arrival in India, the Aryans had settled in Western and Central 
regions. Some of them had been driven away to Eastern territories as well but 
probably they might not have reached the places in the vicinity of MUgadha. If at 
all they did, they might have occupied a small territory only. It appears that they 
had not covered much distance beyond Kaushal (Modern Ayodhya along the banks 
of river Sarayu) and Kashi (a celebrated city on the Ganges, the modern VSranasi). 
The ramanants of Vedic culture with dominance ofYajnas and sacrifices, belonging 
to ancient Vedic era, were not traceable in eastern territories of India including 
Magadha. It is believed diat \%dic culture had an access to eastern regions including 
Magadha after passage of long time, probably, only a few centuries before the era 
of Lord MahSvira and Ixird Buddha. 

Prior to the permeation and spread of Vedic culture, the territory of Magadha 
was considered inauspicious. The renowned etymologist, Y3sk, has opined that 
Magadha was inhabited by non-Aryans. The word Kikata (a bard of Magadha 
tribe) has appeared in Rigveda which has been considered as a synonym for 
Magadha in Ae literature of subsequent era. Similar reflections are found in the 
literature, accomplished during the period of composition of Brahmanas (that 
portion of the Veda wdiich states rules for the employment of the hymns at the 
time of performance of various Yajnas, their origin and detailed explanation, with 
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sometimes lengthy illustrations in the shape of legends and stories), from which it 
IS evident that the Aryans, settled in Western Zone, treated Magadha as a forbidden 
area. In ‘Shatpath Brahmana, people inhabiting eastern territories, were considered 
to be demons or enemical to the gods. Probably, Aryans used the words ^demonical 
beings for non- Aryans since they had a feeling of hatred and disliking for them. 

Aryans of the first batch, who had formerly settled in Central parts of India, 
were driver^ away by the Aryans of the second batch the former had shifred to the 
areas around Central India mostly towards eastern territories and they re-settled 
there. It is quite possible that the Aryans of the first group might have developed 
hostile views for the Aryans of the later batch, who had forced them to flee. 
Persumably, the former Aryans might have developed intimacy with the original 
population of eastern zone. The said feeling of rapprochement might have led to 
the establishment of matrimonial relations and thus a new mixed clan might have 
come into existance, which might have maintained aloofness from the Aryans of 
Western Zone in cultural and religions spheres. The word ‘Vratya’ (A man of the 
first three classes of Hindu Community, who had lost his caste owing to non- 
performance of the principal Sanskaras or purificatory rites especially investiture 
with the sacred tliread; an outcast) has appeared in Vedic literature. Probably, the 
said word has been used for the Aryans, settled in eastern zone who had established 
affinity with the original residents of that area. The Scholars have given different 
interpretations of the word ‘Vratya*. One such interpretation is that those who had 
no faith in performance of Vedic Yajnas and showed respect to, the Vagrant Sadhus 
were called ‘ Vratyas’ (Inferior or low persons). There is a provision for purification 
and expiation of ‘Vratyas’ under Vedic tradition. If they so desired, they were 
required to perform Yajnas, seeking atonement. It is cited in Vratya-stome’ (a 
Yajna performed to recover the rights forfeited by non-performance of the due 
Smhskaras). After performance of the said Yajna, the expelled (outcast) Aryans 
were admitted in the institution of caste hierarchy. 

A few centuries, preceding to the era of Lord Mahavira and Buddha, the 
Aryans from Western and Central parts of India, who considered themselves 
undefiled and chaste, might have arrived in Magadha, Anga (an important kingdom, 
situated on the right bank of the Gangas. Its capital was Champa, also called 
Angpuri. It is identified with .the territory near modern Bhagalpur in Bihar) and 
'Banga' (Eastern Bengal including also the sea-coast of Bengal. It seems to have 
included at one time Tripura and Garo hills). The systematic method to perform 
Yajna for atonement of sins and for readmission of outcast Aryans in the institution 
of caste hierarchy find mention in ‘Vratya-stom’ which is sufficient to corroborate 
the above statement. 

The Aryans, settled in West, although treated the inhabitants of eastern 
territories as expelled from their race, yet they did not consider tliem as boycotted 
from linguistic viewpoint. In Brahmana treatises, it is cited that Vratyas consider 
Vedic Sanskrit as difficult to be uttered’ although there is no difficulty, whatsoever, 
in its speech. What has been stated for Vratya^ in relation to Vedic Sanskrit, is 
infact, an indication to the effect, that they appreciated a language which was 


I AdurukUvikyam dumktamaliu 


— T^ndhya Mahabiahmana l*anchvishbrahmana. 
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convenient and easy in utterance. Undoubtedly, the said simplicity and easiness is 
there in Prakrita language as compared to Sanskrit. In this connection, Bevar is of 
the view that it was a pointer to Prakrita dialects. Elision of consonant clusters 
from compound sentences and similar other changes have l>een introduced in 
Prakrita dialects only to enable their pronunciation and utterance made easy and 
convenient. 

Explaining the significance of grammatical rules by discouraging use of 
malevolent words, the great commentator. Patanjali, has stressed how the demons 
had to face defeat as an ill-consequence of incorrect utterence of Vedic haymns. 
He has censured them for pronouncing 'Hailayah*' in place of the correct word 
‘Aryah’. It clearly means that they had a tendency to speak consonant ‘la' in 
place of ‘ra’ which is a characteristic of Magadhi Prakrita. This also reflects that 
the growth and expansion of Magadhi Prakrita had already taken place m eastern 
region long ago. The inscription on copper plate found at ‘Saligaura’ in Gorakhpur 
district of Uttar Pradesh in treated is most ancient inscription in Brahmi Script (A 
widely used ancient Indian script which formed the source of evolution of 
Devanagiri and all other indigenous Indian scripts). It is believed to be of 4th 
century B.C . The place is located in an eastern region of India. In the said 
inscription, the use of letter ‘/’ is found in place of ‘r’. 

Presumably, the Aryans, settled in Western parts of India, must have set out 
on a large scale to eastern territories for preaching the significance of Yajnas. 
They might have achieved partial success also in their endeavour which might 
have been confined to the upper class only. However, their propaganda failed to 
find favour with the general masses. 

The era of lord Mahavira and Buddha was marked by an extensive revolutionary 
compaign against ancient Hindu institution of religions Yajnas and sacrifices, their 
prescribed rites or practices, the body of religious ceremonies, commanded by 
Hindu law or convention (the cult of religious rituals), external purificatory rites, 
and superiority by birth etc. Their preachings impressed not only the ordinary 
masses but the well-to-do and royal families were equally influenced by their 
movement. Besides, Lord Mahivira and Buddha, there were a few other 
contemporary religious teachers who had declared themselves as Tirthankers 
(sanctitied teachers or saints of Jaitia religion). Prominent amongst them were 
M/s Puran Kashyapa, Makhali Goshala, Ajit Keshkambli. Pakudha Kachchayan, 
and Sanjaya Velatthiputta etc. In Buddhist literature, they have been considered as 
prompters of inactivity (neglect of duty), fatalism, excisionism, interactionism, 
distractionism. Although, they had their own distinct manners and morals, yet 
they all practised mandicancy and represented ascetic culture. While Brahmana 
or Vedic culture believed in supremacy of Yajnas or sacrifices, there was greatei 
likeness and appreciation for self renunciation, indifference to the worldly desires 
or passions and concentration of mind in ascetic culture. The scholars have defined 
the word ‘Shraman’ multifariously. According to certain scholars, the main pillars 


1. Tesura Helyo hailya ill kuvanlah paravabhuvuh [ 

Tasm&d Brahmanen na malechchhita ve napbhashit ve [ , , 

Malechchho ha vi eva yadapashabdah -Mahabhashya, Isl ‘Ahnik*, Page 6 
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of religions mendicancy are hard labour (mortification of the body), iqxightness, 
calmness and tranquility, consequently greater emphasis has been laid on observance 
of religious austerities, ex-communication of racial and inborn superiority and 
showing complete indifference to worldly objects. However, all ^ aforesaid 
spiritual guides were unanimous in their opposition to performance of Yajnas or 
orthodox rituals. These were the conditions which greately contributed to the growth 
and enrichment of Prikrita dialects. Lord MahSvira and Buddha delivered their 
religious discourses in the local dialects. It is quite possible that other religious 
heads also might have imparted their lectures in popular native dialects, yet no 
literature of their sects was available to substantiate this fact now. 

There could, possibly, be two reascms why Lord MahSvira and Lord Buddha 
had preferred to deliver their sermons in native dialects. One of them could be 
that they had to propagate their views and ideology to largest number of the 
people for their maximum happiness and welfare and prevail upon them to oppose 
existing traditions or performance of orthodox rituals, yajnas and sacrificial rites, 
which had become the order of the day. It was possible though a native language 
only. Another ground might be that there was over sensitivity with regard to the 
superiority and sanctity of Sanskrit language, which was patronized by Hindu 
priests for performance of Yajnas and sacrificial rites. The great sanctified religious 
teachers. Lord Mah3vira and Lord Buddha might have considered it unrealistic to 
impart their lectures in Sanskrit, which was a step in right direction to satisfy 
the popular urge of that time. 

After the great religious teachers. Lord Mahavira and Lord Buddha, had 
adopted native dialects (Prakritas) as medium of their preachings, it was bound to 
provide impetus to the rapid growth and development of the Prakrita dialects. 
Magadha had already eastablished itself as a powerful dynasty in Southern Bihar 
by then. In Northern Bihar, a few republics had emerged, relating to Vajji Sangh. 
Similar were the conditions in the foothill of Kaushala (a territory along the banks 
of Saryu or Gogra river). Lord Mahivira belonged to Lichhavi, while Buddha 
belonged to Malla republic, located within the territory of Kaushala region. From 
then onwards, MSgadhi Prakrita and other Prakrita dialects had begun to flourish. 
MSgadhi (Prakrita) had become official language of Magadha dynasty which had 
spread far and wide around Magadha (the territory of South Bihar. Its old capital 
was Rajgaiab and consisted of five hills). The progress and eminence of Pr3kritas 
did not remain confined to the eastern territories only. They were gaining popularity 
in Western lands also. People began to study Pr31^tas and the area of their use 
continued expanding. Prakritas were already the medium of speech for mutual 
exchange in Western parts also. Subsequently, they began to be used f(» all other 
purposes of public interest. Besides the religious field, where the preachings were 
already made in Prakritas, they become the source of literary accomplishments as 
well. The pioneers of Vedic culture and admirers of Sanskrit language began to 
apprehend that subjects their supremacy and predominance in religious and literary 
circles might not get jeopardized. The increasing tik of Prakritas and their growing 
popularity and acceptance left an adverse effect upon the future of Sanskrit Till 
then use of Sansl^t language was mainly confined relating to priesdiood, 
perfimnance of orthodox rituals and ceremonial rites, prescribed precepts and rules. 
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pertaining to Yajnas and performance of purificatory ceremonies only. If was at 
that time that canonical and literacy works began to the written in Pr&krita 
language, covering a large number of subjects of great significance, namely— 
folk ethics, economics, politics, morality, social order, public welfare (serving 
popular interests) etc, Prakritas were gaining momentum since they were highly 
popular amongst the people and considered fit for contemplatioin on philanthropic 
issues. Thus in the folk literature, accomplished in Sansknt, the very soul and 
spirit is that of Prdkrita, while its external body is that of Sansknt. Mahabharata 
may be taken as an example. The voluminous size of Mahabharata continued 
expanding from time to time. Various topics relating to ascetic culture, ideology 
and philosophy of life, discussed therein, are glaring examples and pointer to tiiat 
effect. It is a significant topic for research and investigation by scholars from both 
philological and cultural viewpoints. 

Sanskrit literature accomplished on the above popular subjects, was welcomed 
by the people, speaking Vernacular dialects (PrSkritas). During this process, slight 
variations had taken place in the sh^ of Sanskrit as well. Although, Sanskrit is a 
grammatically well-knit language so much so that there is no occasion for any 
major alteration in the forms of its words from roots. However, when a language 
is rendered fit to be used by the people, vho generally speak their own language 
or languages, slight changes are bound to take place which may make it easy for 
them to pick up the language with ease and convenience, llie words having 
similarity and based on likeness are used more ffaquently. The dictionary of such 
a mixed language also becomes affluent with new words. There are new 
interpretations of the words, here and there and new meanings are adopted. Use 
of contradictory words and alternatives get minimised. At the same time, it is also 
observed that as soon as people, begin making use of any refined and flourished 
language, it is bound to have an effect upon their own native and indigenous 
dialects. 

In spite of the above, the movement, launched by Lord MahSvira and Buddhd 
and gaining momentum day by day by delivering their religious discourses in 
local dialects, Sanskrit, although, becoming simpler and more popular, could not 
be an alternative to the local dialects. Thereafter, whatever literary works had 
been accomplished m Sanskrit, they fed and satiated the hunger of intellectuals 
and scholars only. Their utility and significance for the common masses was only 
nominal. Because of long compounded sentences and composition of words, obscure 
and unintelligible conjunctions, figures of speech, depending for their charmingness 
on sound of words and high-sounding verbosity Sanskrit literature became 
considerably complicated and difficult to be understood. How could average readers 
comprehend such complicated literature ? 

In view of the a^ve discussion, further consideration on various aspects of 
Prakrita dialects is being made in the ensuing chapters. 
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PALI LANGUAGE AND THE BUDDHIST 
CANONICAL LITERATURE 


The period of Middle Indo-Aryan languages or Prakrita dialects is believed to be 
from 5th century B.C. to the commencement of Christian era. Pali and Prakritas 
found inscribed on rocks and stones during the said period, have been taken up. 
The language in which the preachings of Lord Buddha have been reduced to 
writing in the shape of Tripitakas (Three collections of Buddhist scriptures) and 
wherein the relative and highly useful literature, based on Buddhist doctrines, 
have been accomplished by Buddhist monks and scholars, is called Pali. However, 
the use of the word Pali implying a language, is not very old. In the Buddhist 
scriptures the word Pali, has nowhere appeared to signify the language, in which 
they had been written. It was after 14th centuary A.D. when the word Pali came 
to be used in the sense of a language, for the first time. 

Historical Background for Adopting the Word Pali 

Acharya Budhaghosha (4th-5th century A.D.) has used the word Pali for the first 
time to sipify the language in which the teachings of Lord Buddha and original 
Tripitakas (Three Buddhist scriptures) have been compiled. The same has appeared 
in his work ‘Visudhimagga’ and ‘Atthakathas’ (Buddhist Tales and legendary 
stories). 

He has also used the word Pali ui the sense of a language in his works 
‘Dighnikaya Atthakatha’ (Sumangal vilasini); Samanjaphal sutta, Vanna, 
Dhammapada Atthakatha (Atthasalini) and Puggalpanati At thakatha Acharya 
Budhaghosh has also used the word Pali for the texts of Tripitakas. Infact ori ginal 
Tripitakas or texts if Tripitakas are one and the same. The difference lies only in 
the manner of narration. Whenever, Acharya Budhaghosha considered it necessary 
to draw our attention to variant texts of Tripitakens, he has used the word Pali in 
the sense of texts. For example, in ‘Samanjaphalsuttavaniia’ of Sumangal Vilasini, 
a pada “Mahachcharajanubhaven has appeared. Acharya Budhaghosha has 
transformed it in Sanskrit as ‘Mahata Rajanu bhavena’. ‘Mahachcha’ is also another 
reading for ‘Mahaccha’. In order to point it out, he has stated ‘Mahaccha iti pi 
Pali in his book, which means that the word Pali has been used for text. 

In the 4th century a Buddhist canonical book Deepvansha had been written 
in Ceylon.This book slightly precedes the life time of Acharya Budhaghosha. 
Therein the word Pali has been used for Buddha teachings. Subsequent to the 
period of Acharya Budhaghosha. Buddhist literateurs and authors have been found 
using the word Pali in the sense of both Buddhist teachings and texts of Tripitakas 
udiich virtually mean one and the same thing. For example, Acharya Dharampai 
who lived in 5th-6th century A.D. wrote a book, named Pammattha^pani, 
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incorporating narratives and legendary tales, relating to certain treatises of 
'Khuddakanikiya’. Therein, he has used the word P3li for original Tnpitak2s (three 
collections of Buddhist teachings). In ChQlvansh, composed in 1.3th century A.D., 
the word P3li has appeared for Buddha preachings Cbfllvansh is an enlarged portion 
to Mahavansha (accomplished in Sth century A.D.). Later on, the word PSli has 
appeared in Sadhanmangaha (composed in I4th century A.D.) also, implying the 
same sense (Buddha teachings). 

Right from 4th century to 14th century A.D. the word P9li is found to have 
been used for both Buddha preachings and texts of TripitakSs. The canonical 
literature, relating to the period prior to 4th century A.D., and other allied literature 
of that period however, donot suggest that the word Pali was synonymous with 
Buddha teachings. Hence it is essential to discuss here as to how and on what 
basis, Acharya Budhaghosha used the word Pali either in the sense of texts of 
Tripitakas of Buddha preachings. After all, what was the source or tradition, 
followed by the author of ‘Deepvansh’ and Acharya Budhaghosha, leading lo the 
use of word Pali in both the above senses. This is the point worth consideration. 
The changes donot take place abruptly in phonetic sounds, morphological 
constructions and meanings of the words, lliere is always a motive and tradition 
behind them from linguistic point of view, which are, though, not apparent 
outwardly, yet on minute study, the real motive and source of the same are obtained. 

Definition : Analysis of the Word PSIi 


Certain scholars who have carried out analytical research mainly on Sanskrit, Pali 
and Prakritas relating to Indology, ha.ve attempted to define and analyse the word, 
Pali, in several ways. In Sanskrit, the literal meaning of the word ‘Pali’ is an edge 
or point of anything a line or row. Pt. Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya has accepted 
this very definition of the word and has tried to establish consistency of the said 
meaning with teachings of Lord Buddha and texts of TripitBkas (three collections 
of Budi^a preachings). In Pali literature, the word Pali has also been used in the 
-sense of a line or row, besides Buddha teachings. Sri Bhattacharya while elaborating 
the said point, has stated that the word Pali, having the sense of a line was adopted 
as such later on to mean a line of Buddhist scripture. Accordingly, author of 
Deepvansh and Acharya Budhaghosh had adopted and used this word in the sense 
of Tripitakas or texts of Tripitakas. Shri Bhattacharya believes that the sequence 
of transformation of the word ‘Pankti’, must have been like this — Pankti-Panti* 
Patti-Pat(hi-Palli and Pali. 

The scholars have made foil consideration over the point. The renowned monk, 
Jagdish Kashyapa has criticized the said view in his work POii MahUvyakamna' 
(The great Pali grammar). He has pointed out that there were three improbabilities 
in it. He considered it incongruous to believe that the word ‘Pali’ or ‘Pankti’ 
meant the line of a Buddhist scripture. He a^ues that a line could always be of a 
writen scripture. 'The Trpitakas (three collections of Buddhist teachings) had not 
been reduced to writing prior to first century B.C. Hence the assumption that the 


1 . Pall Mahnvyakarna, page 8 (Arrangement of Matter). 
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word Pali has been used for the lines or texts of Buddha scriptures fmor first 
century B.C. or before the Tripitakas were reduced to writing, does not appeal to 
the mind. He believes that the word PSIi was never used in die sense of a line of 
Buddhist scriptures. Had it been so, there must have been some consistency in 
their meanings. If the compounded words ‘UdSn Pali’ (highly reputed language* 
the word is used as an expression of praise and }ay by Buddhist saints) 

were substituted by the compound words ‘Udan Pankti’ they ought to have carried 
sense’. However, there was no consistency between the meanings of the two 
compounds. From grammatical viewpoint he also draws our attention to the foct 
that in case the word ‘Pali’ meant a ‘Panicti’ (line), then its use in plural number 
should also have been found but it is not so. 

Dr. Bharat Singh Upadhyaya writes in this connection — ‘Regarding objections 
raised by monk, Jagdish Kashayapa, it could partly be argued in reply to his first 
objection that till the Tripitakas were reduced to writing, the word Pali or Pankti 
might have been used to mean a line of recited text and after they were reduced 
to black and white, the word Pali must have been used for the written line of 
Buddhist scripture only. 

The concept of Dr. Upadhyaya with regard to the meaning and use of the 
word, Pankti, causes concern and requires further consideration. An unwritten 
scripture, still retained in memory, might consist of narratives, tales, stones, verses 
and padas but not lines. There is no constraint or limit of number of letters to be 
written in a line. A line may be bigger or smaller as per size of the paper. 

Buddhist Monk, Jagdish KSshyapa 

Buddhist monk, Jagdish KSshyapa, while giving etymological interpretation of the 
word ‘I^li’ has suggested that the said word was synonymous with ‘PariySya’ 
(having the same meaning). The word PariySya has frequently speared in 
Tripitakas — by itself or along with the word ‘Dhamma’ (religion). Monk, Jagdish 
mshyapa, has made it clear by giving numerous illustrations that the word 
‘Pariyaya* had been used in the sense of Buddha teachings or utterances. The said 
word ‘PariySya’ had transformed into ‘Paliyaya’ with the passage of time. In stone 
inscription of Emperor .Ashoka, found at BhSbru the use of the word ‘PaliySya’ is 
obtained. There is a message in the said stone inscription, intended for religious 
mendicants — ‘Bhante’ (a term of respect applied to a Buddhist) these were religious 
preachings of Lord Buddha. 1 wish that all male and female mendicants as also 
Upasakas (worshippers of Buddha. w4io have not yet renounced the wordly life as 
distinguished from the Bhikshus), should listen and adhere to them’.' 

llie initial portion of the word ‘PaliySya’ i.e.’PSli’ af^ars to be a prefix. Its 
first letter ‘pa’ had transformed to the l^r ‘{^’ with the lapse of time. Thus, the 
word ‘PaliySya’ had transformed into ‘I^liyaya’. In .the process of shortening the 
syllable the latter part disappeared and the form6r part ‘Pali’ had only survived. 
Its use became synonymous with three collections of Buddha teachings (IVipitakas). 

1 Imftni bhante Dhammapaliy&yani etani bhante dhammapaliyaiytoi tchchhimi kiih ti bahuke 
bhikhup&ye chii bhikhuniye cha abhikhinam sunyu ch§ updhSliyeshu chS Haiyaih bhaiva upSsaka 
chi upastkk chi ! 
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Buddhist monk Sidhirtha, believed that the word Pali was used for the texts uf 
Buddhist scriptures. He opines that the word 'Path' (texts) had special significance 
under Vedic tradition. Infact, there was a systematic and scientific tradition of 
recitation of Vedic texts in the shape of ‘Samhita Path’ (the continuous texts of 
VMla); ‘Pada Path* (an arrangement of the Vedic text in which each word is written 
and pronounced in its original form and independently of phonetic changes); ‘Krim 
Path’ (A particular manner of reciting Vedic texts leaving at each time one word 
and taking up another); ‘Jata Path’ (a particular manner of reciting Vedic texts 
thus the words repeated in this manner would stand thus ^ 

^ ^ and ‘Ghan Path’ (a particular manner of reciting Vedic texts ; 

thus the Padas ^ repeated in this manner would stand thus; ^ 

•rifl, ^1 ^1, ^ ^ ^1,. Religious 

Monk Sidhartha, pleads that even during the age of Lord Buddha, Brahmans, who 
were reciters of the Vedas, used the word ‘Vedic texts’. Whereas, Ksatrias (Warrior 
class of Hindu society); Vaish (merchant class) and ShOdras (the fourth or the iast 
of the four principal tribes of HindQs). Joined the religious organisation of Lord 
Buddha, Brahmanas (the first of the four original castes of the Hindus) also joined 
it. There is always an effect of the caste tradition of each caste or community, 
which is not necessarily converted or replaced with the change in religious faith 
and belief. Brahmanas, initiated in Bodh religion, wiio were earlier using the word 
Path for Vedic texts, began to use it similarly, for the texts of Buddhist preachings. 

The devoted resident pupils (who stayed in the abodes of their spiritual 
preceptors) and followers of Buddhism used many attributives for Lord Buddha to 
express their respect for him, the epithets like ‘Vedagya’ (well conversant with 
Vedas) and ‘Vedantagya’ (A follower of Vedant philosophy) are also found to have 
been used for him. It is quite possible that Biahmana resident pupils might have 
used the said attributives for Lord Buddha, out of their extreme faith and reverence 
for him. Religious monk, Sidhartha has introduced many other words, which had 
their origin from Vedic tradition but, subsequently, they had been adopted in their 
new forms by Buddhist organisation. For instance the words ‘SaAihita’ (collection 
of texts or verses); ‘Tantra’ (The regular order of the ceremonies and rites) and 
‘Pravachana’ (expounding religious teachings) etc. are primarily words of \^ic 
tradition. They were admitted in Buddhist organisation in altered forms as ‘Sahita’ 
in place of SaAihita; ‘Tanti’ for Tantra and ‘PSvachan’ for PrSvachan. Buddhist 
Monk, Sidhartha pleads that it was very likely that the Vedic word ‘Path* might 
have also been adopted m changed fcam, consistent with Buddhist tradition. It is 
one of the rules of Pali grammar which regulates that all cerebral consonants Z, 
Z, Z, 'T turn into cl (la) in Pali script. According to Sidhartha, Sanskrit 
word ‘Path’ might have changed to ‘Pali’ and, thereafter, to ‘Pali’ in accordance 
with the same rule. Ofcourse, from philological viewpoint, it could not be 
considered an impossibility. The practice of a change in the last vowel of word is 
observed in both Pali and Prakrita scripts. The consonant ‘la’ in Pali is not a semi 
vowel (as standing between a vowel and consonant) but matches with the phtirietic 
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sound of cerebral consonant ^ (la) used in Vedic Sanskrit, In some of the modem 
languages, the said phonie has totally disappeared, while in certain other languages, 
the cerebral consonant Ma* has been evolved into ^ *da’ . Avoiding further 
discussion on the point, there is no need to differentiate the pronunciation of 
consonants or ^ la. On the basis of the unreal resemblance or depending 
upon the false similarity, the difference between Pali or Pali was overlooked. 
Thus the use t>f the word Pali started in place of Pali in the sense of Buddha 
teachings. 

The systematic history of evolution of Pali language as put forward by Buddhist 
Monk Sidhartha, appears to be credible from linguistic viewpoint. Just as the 
opinion, held by monk, Jagdish Kashyapa, bears examination on the basis of rules 
governing change in phonetic sounds, similarly, the view of Buddhist monk, 
Sidhartha, is also consistent with the rules governing change in phonetic sounds. 
While exposing the untenability of arguments of Buddhist monk, Sidhartha, Dr. 
Bharat Singh Upadhyaya writes — ‘He suggests that 'Pal' is the changed form of 
the word 'path' and the word Pali or P51i is its derivative. In order to prove 
anthenticity of the said argument, it is necessary that the use of the word Pal was 
found in Pali literature. Then only the source of derivation of the word pali could 
be established. No such illustration has been provided by Bhikshu Sidhartha in his 
article. Out of the examples, given by him from the legends written by Acharaya 
Budhaghosha, only the phrase Pi ( It is the text) appears to have been 
written by Acharaya Budhaghosha.' 

The criticism of the views of Bhikshu Sidhartha, made by Dr. Upadhyaya, 
appears to be correct. No purpose is served by merely establishing the derivation 
of a word on the basis of grammatical rules. Reliable historical proof is absolutely 
necessary to establish how the specific form of a word came to be used in a 
particular sense. However, it is possible that in the process of transformation of 
the word PSth to Pali or Pali, the first changed form of the word Path, might have 
been pal, which might not have appeared in Pali literature or only rarely appeared. 
The use of the derivative ‘Pali’ might have started without any long intervening 
period. The said derived form ‘p51i' might have begun to be mostly used. However, 
all these are mere probabilities. Intact, the opinion of Bhiskshu Sidhartha appeals 
hardly believable. 

Dr. Maxvcisar 

About half a century ago, renowned German scholar, Dr. Maxvelsar, had 
propounded a new theory. He believed that the etymological derivation of the 
word P51i was from ‘Path’. The original word could be ‘PSdli’ in place of ‘Path'. 
He enunciates that the native dialect of Patliputra (Patna region) might have been 
Path, and for obtaining brevity, the intervening l^er ‘t’ might have been 
obliterated, resulting in the accomplishment of the Word ‘Pali’ Patliputra was a 
central city of Magadha dynasty. Its old capital was Rajgdna and its next capital 


I , Pali Sdhitya kd Itihas, page 6. 
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was Pdtiiputra. Hence ‘Pair the language of PStliputra could be adopted as official 
language of Magadha dynasty. 

Has PSlli been the name of any language ? Whatever literature is available, 
the word Path has, nowwhere, appeared for any specific liuiguage. Had the local 
language of Patliputra region been popular by the said name, there must have 
been a mention to that effect somewhere or the other Infact, the opinion of Dr 
Maxvelsar is not based on any solid foundation. Hence this theory is not taken 
seriously by the scholars. It is a mere piece of imagination or sheer display of the 
strength of his intellect. Dr. Tliomas has strongly refuted this theory by advancing 
various arguments.' 

A few scholars have pleaded that the werd ‘word ‘Pair was a derivative of 
‘Palli’. The literal meaning of the Sanskrit word Palli is a small village, a hut, a 
house or a camp. Thus, they have trid to hold that Palli was the language of a 
village or countryside. It appears that they have thus tried to establish that Palli 
was a vernacular or native dialect of the common people Most probably they 
believed that the order of transformation might have been from Palli to Palli and 
from Palli to Pall. However, it also appears to be only fanciful. There are no 
historical or traditional evidence in support of tins contention. Hence the plea did 
not find favour with the learned scholars and intellectuals. 

Opinions of Bhandarker and Waketnagal 

According to Dr. Bhandarker and Waketnagal, Pah was the oldest Prakrita dialect. 
Hence the word Pali had been formed by derivation from the word PrSkrita itself 
The order of formation is — Prakrita>Pakata>Paada-Paala>Pal>P31i. When traced 
to its etymology, as a word the said formations are more conjectural than real. 
Infact, the word Prakrita does not signify one particular language. There are 
numerous forms of Prakrita dialects subject to territorial or regional variations. 
P51i is only one of the types of Prakrita dialects. There could be slight justification, 
if an attempt had been made to link the etymology of the word P3li with that 
particular kind of Prakrita dialect. However tracing its derivation directly from the 
word Prakrita cannot be sustained without any historic or scientific support. 

Rajwadc: Rajwade has tried to trace the origin of the word Pali from Sanskrit 
word Trakata* (clear, evident, manifest) and considered the order of transformation 
as— Prakata>PaadaP>Paala:>Pali which could be further expanded as Prakata^PSada- 
Paaia>Pal>Pali. Tlie said etymological derivation is also not very convincing, like 
one conceived from the word Prakrita. Hence no credence has been shown by the 
linguistists to such imaginary thoughts. Moreover, there was no consistency 
whatsoever between the meanings of the two words ‘Prakata’ and ‘Pali’. It could 
be a mere far-fetched imagination and nothing more. 

Praleya: Prkleyaka: Pali: A few scholars have traced the etymology of the 
word Pali with Praleya (snow, frost or dew) or Praieyaka (a hail-stone) There are 
several meanings of the word ‘Praleya or Praieyaka’.^ One of the meanings is 

1 . Indian UistorUal Quarterly, December, 1928, pages 429-30. 

2 Hail, snow frosi dew snow-mountain Himaovat, frosty-rayed ilie moon. . t 

—Sanskrii-EnglLsh Dictionary, p. 702 by Sir .Vfonier Williams 
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snow-clad mountain’ also. However, while analysing the said opinion. Dr. Bholanath 
Tewari and Dr. Bharatsingh Upadhyaya have held that the actual meaning of the 
word ‘Mleya or PrSleyaka’ is a neighbour. However, this does not appear to be a 
customary meaning of the word. By imagining that Pali was the native dialect of 
hilly area, on the north of Magadha or mountainous region of Magadha dynasty 
itself (Rajgariha etc.), a remote consistency could be estaUished between the words 
Pali and Pratey or Praleyaka and the etymology of the word Pali could be remotely 
considered from Piaiey-Praieya-Paii which however, does not qipeal to the mind. 

Critical Evaluation; A critical review of the views and (pinions of various 
scholars regarding etymological derivation of the word Pali is desirable. There is 
renowned dictionary styled Ahhidhan Dipika, related to Buddhist tradition. Therein 
the literal sense of the word Pali has been given as Tanti-Tantra’ (system or 
technique); Buddha teachings and ‘Pankti’ (a line or row). It has been cited therein 
that what supports or accords protection is Pali. Simultaneously a question has 
been posed as to whom it supports? What it protects for? While answering the 
questions, it is cited “Attham Pati” which means that it protects the very aim 
purport or preserves Buddha teachings. How Pali language preserved Buddha 
teachings? It could be stated in reply that Tripitakas (3 collections of Buddha 
scriptures) were compiled and reduced to writing in Pali script. Thus Pali preserved 
the said scriptures. There could be another answer as well. During the period of 
king Vatthagamini ruler of Ceylon (Now Sri Lanka), a well known follower and 
promoter of Bodh religion, the three Buddhist scriptures were reduced to black 
and white in Pali script. Thus Pali is synonymous with Buddha teachings and it 
also literally means a line. Since Buddha teachings were compiled in the shape of 
3 scriptures in Pali, hence Pali had become identified with Buddha preachings 
and since they were reduced to writing in Pali script, it had become synonymous 
with the lines of Buddhist writings. 

The etymological interpretation of the word ‘Pali’, given by the author of 
Ahhidhan Dipika is important, keeping in view the history of its derivation. 
However, a significant point has been ignored. The aforesaid author has not made 
any specific mention of the word ‘Pariyaya’. He has only cited that the synonym 
of the word ‘Pariyaya’ were texts of Buddha tachings. Presumably, he might have 
omitted to consider over the relation between the words ‘Pariyaya’ and Pali from 
linguistic viewpoint. 

From the discussion made m foregoing pages, concerning the use of the word 
‘Pali’ in the sense of a language, it is evident that till the 14th century, nowhere it is 
found recorded that Pali was the language in which the teachings of Lord Buddha 
had been reduced to writing. It could not be emphatically claimed when and how 
the word Pali came to be used fw a Piakrita dialect. In this connection. Dr. Bharat 
Singh Upadhyaya has expressed the view— “Initially", the word Tanti had been 
used as synonym, for original Tripitakas or any one of the said Pitakas in the impUed 
sense of Pali, such as ‘Vmaya-tanti’ Le ‘Vinay^Phii’. Thereafter, the composite 
word ‘Thnti Bhasha’ became identified with the language of Tripitak^ in 
Ceylon (Sri Lanka). Lateron, its synonymous compound word ‘Pali Rhasha * also 
began to be used. Pali Bhasha came to be identified with the language in vriiich 
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Buddha teachings had been reduced to black and white. Afterwards, the word 
Pali, itself, began to be used to mean a language. Now the word Pali signifies a 
language in which the Tripitakas (Three collections of “Buddha teachings) and 
other allied canonical literature (That from which one derives his material for 
writing have been written.' 

The sequence of adoption of the vrord Pali for a language, given by Dr. 
Upadhyaya is really significant. The use of composite word Tanti Bhasha' or 
‘Paii-Bhasha“ made in Buddhist literature, provides relevance to the current meaning 
of Pali. Dr. Upadhayaya has made it clear that the words ‘Tanti-Bhasha’ or ‘Pali- 
Bha^’ signified the language in which Buddha teachings had been recorded. It 
is quite possible that the word ‘Bhasha’ might have been dropped with the passage 
of time and the word Pali alone might have survived and continued to be used as 
such. 

Fundamental Shape of Pali Language 

There are diverse opinions of scholars regarding fundamental shape of Pali language. 
Several names have been found or have appeared for the language in which the 
Tripitikas had been reduced to writing as ‘Magadhi’ — ‘Magadha Bhasha’ ‘Magadha- 
Nirukti’ and ‘Magadhik Bhasha’ etc. It is explicit from the use of these words 
that it was the native dialect of Magadha region. Under Ceylonic tradition as well, 
it is believed that it was Magadhi, local dialect of Magadha territory. It is further 
believed under the said tradition that it was none else but Magadhi in which 
highly prudent and deifed saint, Lord Buddha, had delivered his religious 
discourses. There was, a similar mention in Kachchdn VyOkama (a grammar) also. 
It has been cited therein that Magadhi was the prime language of the world in 
which Lord Buddha had delivered has sermons. Acharya Buddhaghosha has also 
subscribed to this opinion. He has stated in his work ‘Samanta PSsadika’ that the 
language in which highly intellectual and sanctified religious teacher had imparted 
his lectures, was none else but MSgadhi. A person, obviously, developes affection 
and attachment with the language in which the scriptures relating to its religious 
conviction, have been written. In other words, the said attachment intensely grows 
to the extent of intentness and devotion. Resultantly, in place of appreciating the 
reality or actual state of things, a person starts pouring words of praise and eulogy. 
Acharya Buddhaghosha, besides being an erudite scholar, was also a preceptor of 
Buddhist religion and philosophy. Therefore, out of great respect and regard, he 
goes to the extent of declaring that MSgadhi was the prime and principal language 
of all living beings. This has already been stated while discussing the primitiveness 
of each spiritual language of the world. 

Ceylonic lyadition: Even now it is staunchly believed in Ceylon that the 
language, known as PSli, is the same t^ich was the medium of speech in Magadha 
during the era of Lord Buddha. Under Ceylonic tradition, it is decisively belived 
that Ae ianpiag»» m which Lord Buddha delivered his discourses and reduced to 
writing in the shape of Tripitakas was ncme else but MSgadhi. It is also added 


1 . Pali Sdhitya Kd Itihds, page 10. 
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with feeling of pleasure and contentment that Buddhist legends, written in 1 2th 
century, had also been reduced to black and white in Magadhi. 

There is a renowned treatise, styled ChQlbagga written in 13th century. It was 
an enlarged edition of ‘Mahavansh*. There is a reference there.’ A senior Buddhist 
monk, Revata, instructed Acharya Budhaghosh to proceed to Ceylon and translate 
Ceylonic legendary tales in Magadhi. It had been further cited that AchSrya 
Buddhaghosfia had complied with the instructions of Buddhist monk, Revata. It 
was mentioned therein that all the Ceylonic tales had been translated in fundamental 
language of the world, Magadhi. Slightly earlier, in 12th century, the learned scholar, 
Mogglan had authored Pali Vy&karana (grammar of Pali language). He had stated 
in the preface of the book that he would be writing the science of words or 
grammar relating to Magadhi dialect. 

Burmese Tradithm: Regarding form of language in which Tripitakas and other 
canonical allied literature had been written, the belief of Ceylonic tradition has 
been endorsed by Burmese tradition also. 

Ceylon and Burmali are treated as prominent centres of the followers of 
‘Thervad'. Under Burmese tradition as well, it is believed that Lord Buddha had 
delivered his religious discourses in Magadhi which was the primary and bonafide 
language of the world. The teachings of Lord Buddha are obtained in the shape of 
Tripitakas (Three collections of Buddhist preachings). In 1 9th century, a work on 
Jurisprudence, styled 'Mohvichhedini* had been accomplished in Burmah in Pali 
language which is considered superb in Burmese Pali literature. It has similarly 
been held in the said book.^ 

What has been stated above, is only one of the various opinions, expressed by 
the scholars regarding the form of language, in which Lord Buddha had delivered 
his lectures. Views of other scholars are also produced hereunder so that thorough 
review and critical investigation could be carried out on the subject in the light of 
observations made by other philologists. 

Prof Rayas Davids: Prof Rayas Davids had carried out a lot of research work 
on Pali. In nutshell, he opines that Lord Buddha belonged to Kaushal region (the 
territory along the banks of river Saryu, signifying the area, north of Ayodhya, 
comprising Gauda and Bahraich). His mother tongue was, obviously, the same, 
which was customary in the then Kaushal region. It is but natural that a religious 
preceptor always sermonizes in his own mother-tongue. Hence the language, now 
known as Pali, was, infact the medium of speech, commonly used in Vth-VIth 
century A.D. in Kaushal region. Prof Rayas Davids further states that within the 
period of almost one hundred years, after final salvation of Lord Buddha, his 
teachings had been prmarily compiled in the territory of Kaushal, itself 

Ujjaini Dialect and Pali: There is an opinion that the source of origin of Pali 
was Ujjaini dialect, spoken in modern Ujjain territory (situated on the banks of 
Sipra river. It is the Western part of Malwa region). The propounders of the said 
theory are Western Guard' and Prof E. Kuhan.'* They have advanced two arguments 

1. Chullragga, ("haptcr 37, Narrative pages 229-30. 

2. The Pali literature of Burmah. Pages 88-89 (I ondon, 1909) 

3. History of Pali literature, Vol I pages 50-56 (Preface hy Dr. Law) 

4. Buddhistic Studies, page 233, edited by Dr. Law. 
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in support of their view. Firstly, PSli had considerable resemblance with the script, 
inscribed on the stone inscription of Lord Asoksa, found at GimSr in Saurashtra 
(Gujarat) state . Secondly prince Mahendra, son of Emperor Asoka. who had 
propagated Bodh religion in Ceylon and had carried with him the aforesaid 3 
collections of Buddha Preachings, reduced to writing in P3li. had lived in his 
childhood at Ujjaini. Obviously, the language of said region was his mother-tongue 
in which three collections of Buddha teachings had been compiled. 

Pali and dialect of Vindhya Region; Another opinion regarding origin of 
Pili language is that it had been evolved from the language of Vindhya region. 
The exponent of this view is Mr. R.O. Frank. The plea' given by him is that Pali 
considerably resembled with the languge of the stone inscription of Lord Ashoka, 
found at Gimar. 

M/s Wester Guard and E. Kuhan had also advanced a similar argument, holding 
that Pali had its origin from Ujjaini language. The qustion, obviously, arises \y4iether 
the dialects of Vindhya and Ujjaini regions were identical or they had considerable 
resemblance with each other? Mr. R.0 Frank had also stated that the form of Pali 
language greatly matched with the script of stone inscriptions, found in central 
India. Ofcourse, he has pointed out certain dissimilarities of the two languages 
also. Vindhya region is also a part of Central India. Possibly the language of 
Vindhya region mighty have greatly influenced the language of Ujjaini territory, 
Western part of Central India. This very fact might have induced Mr. R.O. Frank 
to believe that Pali had its origin from the language of Western territory of Vindhya 
region. 

Stain Conor Mr. Stain Cono^ has also subscribed to the view that PSli had its 
origin from the dialect of Vindhya territory. However, the reason deduced by him 
were quite different. According to Stain Kono, PSli greatly matched with PaishSchi 
PrSkiita (one of the lowest forms of PrSkrita dialects). Another argument, advanced 
by him, is that PaishSchi, PrSkrita was in vogue in Vindhya region in the vicinity 
of Ujjaini. 

The plea of Mr.Stain Cono that Paishachi PrSkrita was spoken in Vindhya 
region in the vicinity of Ujjaini territory has failed to convince the philologists. 
The fact remains that PaishSchi dialect was never the medium of speech in Ujjaini 
or MSlwa region. Most eminent linguist. Sir George Griyason, has opined that 
PaishSchi dialect was spoken by the people in the lands of Kaikeya and East 
Gandhar (Name of the territory between India and Persia, the Modem Kandhar). 
The opinion of Stain cono was virtually contrary to that of Mr. Griyason. As a 
matter of fact, the views of Mr. Griyason receive greater sanction by intellectuals 
and are rational as well. 

Consistency of Pali with language of Kalihga; It is also opined that PSli had 
evolved from the language, spoken in Kalinga region (A territory, lying to the 
South of Orissa and extending to the mouths of Godavari and bordering modem 
Andhra Pradesh). The exponent of this theory is Dr. Olden Verga.’ He tqtpears to 
believe that since Kalinga was close to Ceylon, the propagation of Bodh religion 

1. Peli Liuraiure and Language, pages y-4 (pnface) — Dr. Gaigar 

2. History of Iiuilan Literature, Vol It, page 604. ^ 

3 Vinaya-i/itaka, edited by Dr. Olden Veiga, Vol I. Intmducti<m pages I to S6. ' ' 
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was carried on IhMn the soil of Kalinga region for centuries. According to Dr. 
Veiga the language, then used in Kalinga region, had evolved, and came to be 
known as P2li after refinement and having undergone change which had an access 
to Ceylon and adopted as medium of Buddha teachings and pnqtagaticHi of Bodh 
religion in Ceylon. Another argument advanced by Dr. Olden Veiga, is that the 
languag e of Stone inscription found in the elephant cave of Khandagiri of Kalinga 
region was conforming and proximal with PSli. The stone inscription was possibly 
in the erstwhile language of Kalinga region, which was but natural. 

Mahendra and princess Sanghmitra son and daughter of Emperor Ashoka, had 
gone to Ceylon for propagation of Bodh religion. This h^t is believed to be true 
generally by all historians now. Dr. Olden Veiga, however, does not subscribe to 
it. In his opinion, the propagation and spread of Bodh religion in Ceylon by the 
dwellers of Kalinga region was more realistic. According to him, the inhabitants 
of Kalinga region spared no pains to spread Bodh religion in Ceylon continuously 
for several centuries. 

Views of E. Muler: Like Dr. Olden \^rga, E. Muler also belives that PSli had 
its origin from the language of Kalinga region. He opines that it was the Kalinga 
region, wherefrom Indians had moved and settled in ceylon. Thereafter, they 
propagated Bodh religion in that country. 

Critical Review: Certain scholars do not concur with the belief of Ceylonic 
tradition which considers MSgadhi (native dialect of Magadh region and official 
language of Magadh dynasty as source of (»igin of PSli language. According to 
them, Magadhi could, in no case, be the source of origin of I^li. The opinion of 
Prof RSyas Davids is consistent with the belief of Ceylonic tradition to a limited 
extent only in as much as Lord Buddha had bom in Kaushala region. His place of 
activity and movement was mainly in MSgadh territory. Since he had bora in 
Kaushala, his mother-tongue was, obviously, the language, spoken in that region. 
It was quite natural on his part to deliver his sermons in MSgadhi dialect, so as to 
be able to have communication with people at large Being his mother-tongue, it is 
quite possible that he might have imparted his lectures in the dialect of Kaushala 
region. However, since he had to deliver his discourses and elaborate his teachings 
to the people of Magadh, a mixed form of the two dialects might have been 
accomplished to address the people. 

Prof Rayas Davids has stated in this regard that the langage found in the 
stone inscriptions of Emperor Ashoka was, infact, the developed and modified 
form of the dialect, used in the territory of Kaushala in sixA-seventh century 
B.C. Prof Rayas Davids has also expressed the view that the then standard shape 
of the language of Kaushala region, obtained during the regime of Ashoka, mi^t 
have been adopted as official language of Magadh dynasty. 

Dr. Winteraitz' has criticized the mistaken belief of Prof Rayas Davids and 
stated that the actual shrqie of erstwhile language, as was in vogue in 6th-7th 
century B.C. in Kaushala region, could not be kitqwn for definite now. Another 
ground for refuting the opinion of Prof Rayas Davids, was diat Mr^adh dynasty 
was then a celebrated and well-established lungdom. How could one i^ree that it 


1 . History of Indian Literature, Vol. II. ptge. 605. 
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had adopted the language of a neighbouring state. During the reign of Emperor 
Ashoka, Magadh dynasty was at the peak of its progress and prosperity. Under the 
circumstances, it was more consistent to believe that the native dialect of Magadh 
(MSgadhi), might have been adopted as official language of the kingdom. Ofcourse 
while some other territoral parts ate conquered and joined in the central dynasty, 
the dialects of other territories do have their role in shaping a mixed language to 
be adopted as state language. The newly accomplished mixed language enjoys the 
support and recognition of each and everybody and becomes acceptable to all. 
Hence if was neither rational nor believable that the native dialect of Kaushala 
region was the source of origin of Pali. Similarly, the opinions of M/s Wester 
Guard, Kuhan, Frank and Stain Cono take into account or represent only one 
aspect of the matter and dcmot touch all aspects. To believe that the dialect of 
Vindhya region was the source of origin of Pali, was as futile as to accept the 
dialect of Kaushala region as the source of its origin. In the course of their research 
and investigation the scholars do come across certain characheristics or features 
of Pali language which impel them to establish consistency with the dialects of 
other regions. Thus it transpired that in spite of admitting one specific dialeact as 
the fundamental source of origin, it had to consider the special characteristics of 
other dialects as well, in order to acc(mq>lish a new language, acceptable by majoity 
of the people as official language of the dynasty. 

Mr. Frank has avanced a typical argument. According to him. the language 
which is now believed to be PSli and in which Tripitakas and other allied canonical 
literature had been accomplished was, infact, literary sluqie of Pili. Mr. Frank has 
considered all those Aryan languages as PSli. which were the medium of speech 
in India during the life-time Lord Buddha. However, the said opinion of Mr. Frank 
is not proper or rational. It was not desirable at all to make any new establishament 
regarding Aryan languages which were in day today use in India during the era of 
Lord Buddha They were known as Prakritas, named in accordance with the names 
of the terriUaies they were in use. To assume the name of Pali for all those dialects 
is absolutely uncalled for and irrelev'ant. It is equally confusing to add the word 
literary with Pali, the language in which Tripitakas had been reduced to wrriting. 

The plea of Dr. Olden Verga and E. Muler that Pali had been introduced by 
the inhabitants of Kalinga region in Ceylon is also a fiction. If the languages of 
Ceylon are compared with the dialects of eastern and western territories in India, 
they ate more close to the dialects used in western territories as against those of 
eastern territiories. 

The scholars have given full consideration to the subject of tracing out the 
source of origin of Pali. Different scholars have advanced their own arguments in 
support of their plea that Magadhi was the source of origin of Pali language. 
Bu^ist scholars- Bhiksu Sidhartha and Bhikshu Jt^dish Kashyapa, as also Western 
scholars — ^M/S James Elvis, childers, Windish, Wintemitz Criyascm and Gayagar 
etc. have opined that Magadhi was the source of origin of Pali, furnishing their 
own a^tunents in supoport of there pleas. 

James Elvis and Childers have expressed the view that there were 16 r^onal 
dialects, as medium of speech in difli^nt regions of India during the life-time of 
Lord BtiHHha The dialect which was the medium of exchange in Mi^adh, was 
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adopted by Lord Buddha for delivering his discourses. Mr. Windish also subsoibed 
to this view. Mr. Wintemitz too had lent support to the same theory, with slight 
variation. According to him, Pali was a literary language. A liberary language is 
accomplished from co-ordination of several regional dialects. Mr Wintemitz, 
however, admits that ancient shape of MSgadhi was the prominent dialect amongst 
the regional dialects, from co-ordination of which. Pali had come into existence.' 

Although. Sir George Griyason admitted that Magadhi was the source of origin 
of Pali, yet looking to the influence of dialects, pertaining to the western regions, 
he has remarked that Magadhi was not the lone and exclusive source of origion of 
Pali. According to him. the main source of origin of Pali was any one of the 
Western dialects. Mr. Griyason further contrives that the source of origin of Pali 
was, infact the form of Magadhi which was recognized by Taksiia University. As 
envisaged by him, the edition of Tripitakas had been accomplished there in the 
aforesaid form of Pali dialect.’ 

Dr Keith had opposed this view in his article, captioned — ‘The Home of 
Pali', He writes that neither Mr. Griyason nor any other scholar had suggested 
that Pali was ever used as medium of instructuon in Taksjla University. They have 
also not produced any convincing material in support of their version that Tripitakas 
had been compiled there.' 

As a matter of fact, there is considerably long distance between Magadha and 
Taksiia. In between Magadh and Taksiia, numerous regional dialects are found in 
vogue evidently a specified form of MSgadhi was used as medium of instruction 
in Taksiia University, situated in remote north western part of India, does not 
appeal to the mind at all. No proof or supporting material is available to substantiate 
that Tripitakas been compiled in Tiksila University. 

The views expressed by German Scholar, Dr Gayagar on the subject are really 
investigative and worth consideration. He opines that MSgadhi dialect was the 
medium of speech of a specific region or district and had acquired an inter-state 
recognition. It was already undergoing the process of growth and developement 
even prior to the era of Lord Buddha. Although in an inter-state or inter-regional 
language which is the medium of expression in different territorial parts, slight 
changes are bound to take place, yet it does not lose its basic indentity. Lord 
Buddha had adopted the said popular language as the medium for delivering his 
religious discourses. It was natural that effects of several regional dialects might 
have appeared in the inter-state form of MSgadhi dialect. Duddlia did not belong 
to Magadha by birth. Neverthless, major part of his life mission had been 
accomplished there. It was, therefore, obvious that his own mother-tongue must 
have been influenced by Magadhi dialect. In nutshell. Dr. Gayagar viewed that 
although Magadhi was not the exclusive source of origin of Pali, yet it was the 
popular language of the masses, based on Magadhi dialect, in which Loid Buddha 
had imparted his lectures and propagated his message. 

On the basis of distinctive features of Magadhi,4is determined by grammarians, 
could it be claimed that the source of origin of Pali dialect was I^gadhi or any 

1 . History of Indian Literature, Vol II. page. 13. 

2. ITie aiticle of Dr. Griyason, titled The Home of Literary Pali, published in R.G. Dhandarkar 
commemoiation volume, pages 1 17-123, 

3. Budhistie studis, edited by Or. Law, Page 739. 
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other distinct form of it (MSgadhi) which is not obtained now? It needs a critical 
examination. It is a language first that comes into existence, and thereafter its 
grammar is composed. This fact equally applies to the grammar of MUgadhi. The 
grammar is a process to regulate and keep within bounds the characteristics of a 
particular language as against other languages of the f;ame standard. Consequently, 
the grammarians could not be in a position to ascertain the earlier form of a 
language prior to the composition of its grammar The spontaneous flow' and 
viability of a language is interrupted by grammatical constraints. As per critical 
examination of Magadhi, carried out by grammarians of Prakritas, the languge in 
which the Tripitakas and other auxiliary literature had been reduced to writing 
was different and did not match with Magadhi. On comparing with Mfigadhi used 
in certain inscriptions and dramatic compositions, it is quite explicit that Pali is 
decidedly different from it. The fact remains that the said inscriptions, dramatic 
compositions and Prakrita grammars came into existence, much after the origin of 
Pali dialect. 

Chief Characteristics of Magadhi 

In MSgadhi letter ‘ra’ is turned into ‘la‘ and 'sa’ is turned into ‘sha\‘ In words 
ending in vowel ‘a’ having masculine gender nominative case, singular number, 
the last letter 'a’ is tinned into 'e*^ or in other words, let us say that in MSgadhi, 
the word in masculine gender, nominative case, singular number ends in vowel 
‘e*. The following couplet, given in Sanskrit drama, ‘Mnchachhkatika” authored 
by ‘ShQdraka’ is illustrative of the characteristics of Magadhi: 

'*Kiih yashi Dliavashi palayashi pakhalanti vSsu paseed na malishyasi tistlia tavat | 

Kamen dahyate khalu me hridayaih Tapsvi, Angarrashipatitmiva maskhandam|| 

However, in Pali the letter ‘ra’ remains unchanged. Sometimes it is found to 
have turned in letter ‘la’ in an irregular manner. It is however, not found in all 
cases. It is only rarely found. For example, the Sanskrit word (a young man) 
is also found used as in Pali, although mostly it appears as In Pali, 
the dental letter ^ is never changed into a palatal letter ^T. In Magadhi the palatal 
consonant is frequently used. Besides the dental letter the cerebral letter 
Y is also turned into palatal letter ^ in Magadhi. Just as (a male) 

[^: (that person) *= "Jf] Like masculine gender, the words ending in vowel *a’ turn 
in common gender nominative case, singular number, into vowel *e’ in the last. 
However, in Pali, neither in masculine gender nor in common gender, the said 
rule applies. In Pali, the words in masculine gender end in vowel ‘o’ and of 
common gender end in nasal vowel. In certain cases, the last vowel ‘a’ is found 

1. Rasailanshau /8/4/288. 

MfigSdhyih refasya dantyasakSmsya cha sthane yathaasankhyaih lakiiajstaUthyashak&nishcha bhavaU 

— Sidhhemshabdanushashdmam. 

2. A ta etsau Migadhym 1 1 8 14/28. ^ t 

Magadhyiii Bhashayain say pareakisrasya ekSran behavale punsi pullige - Same. 
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ftwiin g in vowel ‘e’ also but it is extremely rare and unbound by any grammatical 
rule. This is chiefly because PSli and other Pr3kritas are not strictly bound by 
grammatical constraints or rules like Sanskrit. Hence a few deviations are found 
here and there, which although, inconsistant with grammatical rules, are allowed 
and considered ignorable. 

A dialect, confined to Magadh territory only, could never be exclusive source 
of origin of J*2li. The source of PSli could be either a mixed standard form or an 
inter-provincial form of a language which was probably in use in Central India. 
The then boundaries of Central India might have been on the west — ^from western 
territorial parts of present Haryana to South Bihar (Magadh) on the east and on 
the North from ‘ShrSvSsti’ (now identified with SShet MShet, north of Ayodhya in 
Uttar Pradesh) to Avanti or Ujjaini ( It is the western part of Maiva region), on 
the South, thus covering a very vast and lengthy area. The language which was 
consistently in use in such a vast area, with only minor variations in different 
territories, could not belong to any one specific state or region. At best the regional 
dialect, pertaining to the Capital or a Central place of the kingdom, could ^ve a 
pre-dominant status. In those days, politically Magadh was a prominent centre of 
Northern India. Although, prior to Chandragupta there was no emperor, whose 
empire might have extended to whole of Northern India unchallenged by any 
other empire yet there were several rulers w4io had been able to esmblish their 
sovereignty on neighbouring territories of MSgadha. Even if they failed to acquire 
domination they did exercise their influence over them. Hence it would be perfectly 
relevant to say that there was positively an influence of MSgadhi dialect over the 
co-ordinated or mixed language of entire Central India. It is quite possible that in 
order to indicate the influence and supremacy of MSgadhi over all other regional 
dialects, the name of MSgadhi dialect might have continued. 

Ardh Mhgadhi Prftkrita and Pali 

Ardh MSgadhi is also one of the types of PrSkritas. This is the language of Jaina 
sacred scriptures. A detailed consideration will be undertaken in the next chapter 
over this dialect. Here we are concentrating over those points only which relate to 
the origin of Pali. 

Aidh MSgadhi is ntxmally defined to mean the dialect which was the medium 
of speech in between the area where MSgadhi and Shorseni dialects were ^ken. 
Ardh MSgadhi is also interpreted to mean a language which cmitains half of the 
distinctive features of MSga^i. There are chiefly three special features of MSgadhi. 
In it the cerebral letter 'q' and dental letter 71 are found converted into palatal 
letter and the letter 7 turns into letter The words ending in vowel ‘a’ in 
masculine gender, nominative case, singular number, are stuffixed by vowel ‘e’ in 
place of vowel ‘a’ in MSgadhi. The use of palatal letter 71 is not found at all in 
Ardh MSgadhi. The use of letter ‘la’ in place of ‘ra^ is only occasional. The wmds 
ending in vowel ‘a’ in masculine gender, nominative case, singular number are 
generally found suffixed by vowel ‘e’ in Ardh MSgadhi as well. Thus half of the 
special characteristics of KQgadhi are obtained in Ardh MSgadhi PrSkrita. Another 
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special feature of Ardha Magadhi Prakrita in the formation of case (the relation 
subsisting between a noun and verb in a sentence or between a noun and verb in a 
sentence or between a noun and oher words governing it) is that in the locative 
case, besides suffixes and the suffix '31% is also found in use. Just as 
‘cfdf' 'cjeipH' and . This is further elucidated by the following verse from 
Dashavaikaiik sQtra (Jaina Agamic scripture): 

wa 

Mr Luders believes that old Ardh Magadhi Prakrita was the basic source of 
origin of Pali. According to him, Tripitakas and other allied literature had been 
reduced to writing in Ardh Magadhi Pr5krita. Thereafter, it was adapted in PSIi 
Prakrita. Mr. Luders opines that Pali is having recourse to a western dialect for its 
advent. He further states that in Pali script of Tripitakas (Three collections of 
Buddha teachings) use of Magadhi Prakrita is also found to a slight degree which 
is due to the fact that while transforming in Pali script, certain residual portions 
of old Ardh Magadhi had criept in.' * 

Mr. Keith has, however, refuted the said argument of Luders.^ He probably 
means that the literary shape of Ardh Magadhi Prakrita evolve with the passage of 
time was the same hypothetical old Ardha Magadhi, as envisaged by Luders, does 
not appeal to the mind. 

Infact, no independent identity of the language, assumed by Mr. Luders as 
old Ardh Magadhi Prakrita was available now. Luders seems to have identified 
old Ardh Magadhi Prakrita on the basis of stone inscriptions of Emperior Ashoka 
and remanents of dramatic plays, written by Ashwaghosh. However, they could 
!iot be considered as adequate proofs, since they pertain to the subsequent period. 
The stone inscriptions of Emperor Ashoka will be dealt with elaborately in an 
ensuing chapter. Eminent linguist of France, Mr. Silvan Levy, has also experessed 
similar views. He has attempted to prove that the teachings of Lord Buddha, 
compiled and reduced to writing in the shape of Tripitakas in PSIi script were not 
the bonafide utterances of Lord Buddha. 

Infact, the main re^n for diveigent opinions and suspicions aroused in respect 
of true identity of Pali script, was due to manifold characteristics of its own. Lord 
Buddha had delivered his religious discourses through the medium of a language, 
known as Magadhi, a principal dialect of Medium of a language, known as 
Magadhi, a principal dialect of MUgadh region but which had been influenced and 
was an amalgamation of several other digests, used in Western India. On this 
point, further consideration is essential from different angles. Certain new facts 
will come to light on undertaking critical study relating to the era of Lord Buddha, 
his area of movement, his principal disciples, and erswhiie conditions etc. 


1 . Buddhistic studies, page 734. 

2. Ibid . . . page 734. 
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Era of Lord Buddha: Contemporary Conditions 

Lord Buddha had moved through the territories right from Kuruk^tra district 
(situated in the north of India near about the site of modem Delhi) to Mt^adh 
region on the east and from Vindhya region (a range of mountains wdiich separates 
North from the South of India, forming part of Central India) to Himalalyas i.e. 
in all intermediary states, districts and regions ^ling in their midst. In Buddhist 
literature, the vast area has been identified by the words ‘Majhimesu’ ‘Padesu’. It 
is also well-known that the religious organisation of Lord Buddha was free from 
the feelings of racial discrimination — high or low. People belonging to all the four 
castes of Hindus, Brahmanas, Kshatrias Vaishyas and Shudras had been joining 
his religious oiganisation irrespective of any consideration. Just as people of all 
castes and communities were pouring in the organisation of Lead Buddha, similarly, 
people belonging to diffemt states and regions had joined his oiganisation. Buddha 
used to deliver his lectures orally. His teachings had been compiled after two or 
three centuries of his final salvation. They were reduced to writing even much 
later-say in first century B.C. in Ceylon, llierefore, it is quite probable that a lot 
of additions and alternations must have taken place in bonqfide utterances of Lord 
Buddha in between such a long period. 

Dr. Giyagar has spared no pains to establish with all emphasis at his command 
that Tripitakas, written in Pali, contained original utterances of Lord Buddha, 
keeping in view their languge and contents both. There is a legend in Chfllbagga 
of Vinaya Pitaka (The book of discipline). There were two Brahman Buddhist 
monks. One of them was named Yamelu and the other Tekula. They belonged to 
Vedic tradition before they adopted Bodh religion. Even afrer joining Buddhist 
organisation, they were not able to give up Vedic impressions altogether. They 
found that the mendicants belonging to various tribes, families and lineages, were 
defiling the teachings of Lord Buddha by way of converting them in their own 
respective dialect. The said tendency has been signified in Chulbagga in the words 
’'H'hid Pl'pRltii 55 The said Brahmana monks ^proached Lord 

Buddha and requeued him — ^“Oh Lord! It would be better if you kindly allow us 
to transform your teachings in Vedic Sanskrit”.' 

Lord Buddha replied — ^“No! It would be amounting to a sinful act” Therafrer, 
he issued a sacred command and ordered his mendicants to gain complete 
knowledge of his religious preachings by transforming them in their respective 
language.’ 

Being under the influence of old Vedic Sadtskaras, Buddhist Brahmai}a monks 
had developed a feeling of disliking for Vernacular dialects. Because of their old 
dispositions, they had been considering the prosodic composition in Vedic San^t 
as holy and sanctified. Termination of faith and regard for Vedic Sanskrit was not 
so easy in a short span. Accordingly, they had plac^ their proposal before Lord 
Buddha. ' 

Achary Buddhaghosha has written while explaining the sense of the ex|»ession 


1. Handa Mayaih bhante Buddvachanaih chhandaso Aropemati! 

2. Anujftn&mi Bhtkhwe SakfiyaninittiyS Buddha vachanaih Pariyapunituih. 
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ajT^tWcr as an^' which means to 

allow us to transform your teachings in Vsdic Sanskrit. Herein Acharya 
Buddhaghosha has used the words ‘Sakkat BhSsba’ which signifies a language 
adored and treated with honour as well as Vedic Sanskrit. 

Dr. VimalScharan La has opined that the literal meaning of 'H«w>c is 
only Sanskrit language and has criticized AchaiSya Buddhaghosha on that account. 
While commenting upon the views of Dr. La, Di, Bharat Singh Upadhyaya has 
remarked — *The word Sanskrit’ came to be used after the life time of Pantni 
which signifies classical Sanskrit only. The word Chandas (Vedic Sanskrit) actually 
manifasted that shape of old Aryan language in which the systematically arranged 
hymnical texts of the Vedas had been written. Lord Buddha had actually meant it. 
Even in Tripitakas the words 50 ' have appeared. In this expression 

also, the word ‘Chandas* has been used for Vedas or the sacred texts of the Vedic 
hymns. Hence Lord Buddha had accepted the meaning of Chhandas as that of 
Vedic Sanskrit.' 

While elaborating the sense of Dr. UpSdhySya writes ; “Lord 

Buddha treated disciples of all the four cades of Hindus equally and he had no 
reservations, whatsoever, as a spiritual head. He therefore, encouraged his follwers 
to adapt his teachings in their own respective dialect.* 

Dr. GSyagar has, however, given a different interpretation of 
the words appeared in the religious command of Lord Buddha. According to him, 
the said words, appearing in the consent given by Lord Buddha, the natural or 
logical connection of the words Pl'olritu' is not with the word ‘bhikhwe’ 

(religions medicants) but with the words ‘Buddha teachings’. Had the words '4(4)1^ 
Pi'p(Tl<ii' linked to then the word ‘vo’ (you) must have qtpeared for the 

clarity and relevance of the meaning of the sentence. Then the purport of the 
words could only be respective dialect of the medicants. However, in the original 
text of Buddha command, the word ‘vo’ (you) has not appeard hence it is obviously 
proved that grammatically, the relaticxi of the wwds ‘'H4)|tl-Pl't>lTi<ii' in the sentence 
will be with Buddha teachings. Thus the wordings, used by Lord Buddha, in his 
religious command would mean “Oh Mendicants! 1 allow you to learn My teachings 
in the same language in which I have imparted them to you”. Therefore, it should 
be believed that Lord Buddha had allowed his disciples to learn his preachings in 
MSgadhi dialect alone.* 

Acharya Buddhaghosha has explained the words as ‘Here 

the etymological interpretation of the words Pl'plrt' (Sanskrit formation 
means one’s own’s dialect or language. It is thus clear that highly 
(HTudent and deified saint. Lord Buddha had ordered to pick up and learn his 
teachings in Magadhi dialect. The language in which he delivered his discourses.^ 


1. * Pd/i Sahitya Kd Inhas, page 24. 

2. Pall Sahitya Ka Itihds, page 22 

3 Pali Literature and Language, pages 6-7. 

4. Ettha Saks oinutti nim sainbhS sambuddhen Vuttapkaro Migadhko boharo. 
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Dr. Giyagar has laid great emphasis on the point that there was an earnest 
desire for preservation of genuineness and authoritativeness of Buddha utterances 
in order to retain theni intact and unchanged. It is obvious that this policy was 
followed and pursued even afterwords. According to him neither Lord Buddha nor 
the mendicants of his organisation could have meant that they (mendicants) 
belonging to different regions, should obtain Buddha teachings in their respective 
dialect. Df. GSyagar has tried to prove that the definition of as 

respective dialect or language was wrong and improper.' 

Bhikru Siddhartha has subscribed to the view of Acharya Budhaghosha and 
Dr. GSyagar. He has argued that Lord Buddha had declined to allow his utterances 
to be transformed in Sanskrit a grammatically bound and highly refined language, 
their how could he have allowed to obtain and transform his religious sermons in 
ordinary native dialects. As argued by him how would it have been possible to 
maintain the genuineness and sanctity of Buddha teachings? He has clearly asserted 
that Buddha had delivered his lectures in the then medium of speech of MSgadha 
region. His disciples obtained them in the same language and also taught them to 
others accordingly.^ 

The argument of Buddhist monk Sidhartha, that udiile Lord Buddha had 
disallowed transformation of his teachings in a sophisticated laguage like Sanskrit 
how he could have permitted to obtain and record his utterances in an ordinary 
dialect or local medium of speech, does not appeal to the mind. Sanskrit is 
grammatically bound and an abstruse language. Only the selected gentry followed 
it. Thus maintenance of Buddha utterances in Sanskrit language or in an ordinary 
native dialect were entirely diverse matters. There was no consistency between the 
two. Besides this, Lord Buddha had a strong preference for local dialects. The 
main issue, however, was of acquiring Buddha teachings in repective dialect of 
the mendicants. Buddhist monk, Sidhartha has tried to explain the real intent and 
to rectify the flaw. However, while discussing the cause and effect, he has failed 
to devote adequate attention to the minute nature of the point at issue. While 
summing up his discussion, the inferences drawn by him, had, infact wider sense. 
Acharya Buddhaghosh, Dr. G3yagar and Jaina monk, Sidhartha have tried to link 
the speech of Buddha utterances with the local dialect of Magadha region was not 
in conformity with their observations and the inferences drawn by them . The 
standard shape of Magadlii language and ordinary folk language of MSgadha region 
could never be one and the same. Lord Buddha had adopted the form of language 
for delivering his discourses, which was the official language of state polity or the 
standard (reHned) language of of Central India. He obviously, desired ^ the 
religious mendicants, belonging to different regions should obtain and record his 
utterances in the same standard form of the language. Normally a language of the 
centre of the state polity or a contact language or a national language are easily 
followed in all states and regions. 

Dr. Wintemitz has contradicted the views^ of Dr. GSyagar relating to the 
interpretation of He did not agree to the inevitability of adding 

1 . Ihii Literature and Ijingages, page 7. 

2. Buddhist Studies, p'jL^as b49. 
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the word ‘vo’ with he has stated that it was self-implied when read in its 

correct perspective. Dr. Vimlacharan La and Dr. Keith have shown their inability 
to support die views of Dr. GSyagar. Dr. Bharatsingh Upadhayaya too has stated 
that die views of Dr. GSyagar could not be endorsed. 

Conclusion 

Lord Buddha had no persistence or favour whatsoever, for using any specific 
language. However, it was almost an inevitability for him to adopt a standard 
language. It might have been deemed in the fitness of things to adopt one single 
language for obtaining thorough knowledge of Buddha teachings irrespective of 
the foct that the mendicants belonged to different territorial parts of the country. 
No doubt there was probability that with the lapse of time, slight changes might 
take place in the original texts of Buddha utterances as obtained by religious 
mendicants, belonging to different regions. However, there was only rare possibility 
of it. Had it been allowed to obtain Buddha teachings in the respective native 
dialect of each mendicant then it would have been impossible to maintain co- 
ordination and consistency in the essential characteristics of his preachings. 

Special Features of Phli Phonetics 

On comparing with the phonetics of Sanskrit language, several characteristic 
differences are found in Pali phonetics. The use of S vowels (f) (f), 

(Ir), ^ (e) and ^ (fi) are not found in Pali script. The same was the case with 
Prakrita dialects. In Pali, the vowel (r) is changed to any one of the vowels 
‘a’ ‘e’ and ‘u’. The same applicability of the rule is found in Prakritas. T\w 
additional short vowels 't;' ‘e’ and ‘o’ are also provided in Pali. In Piakritas 
also, they are in use. The use of visarga (a symbol in writing representing a 
distinct hard aspiratim and marked by two perpendicular dots : and a characteristic 
of Sanskrit word formations) is not found in Pali. In Prakritas also, its use is not 
found. The cerebral letter T 'sa’ and palatal sha are not used in Pali. Except 
Magadhi, cerebral ^ ‘sa’ and palatal letter *9T’ (sha) are not used in Prakritas also. 

The use of 'a' (la) consonant is there in Pali script. Its use is also found in 
\^dic Sanskrit. However, the use of la consonant is absent in classical Sanskrit. In 
Prakritas the consonant 'S' (la) is used. 

It may be worth knowing that on account of artificial and false resemblance 
of two constHiants, the use of consonant ‘|a is made inadvertantly at some places 
instead of correct consonant ‘La’. In Pali the consonant ‘ha’ is considered as 
an independent phonetic sound produced from the clashing of the air or breath 
against heart regirm, after rising up vertically from the navel (one of the six 
gan g lions in the human body). However, if the consonant *?' ‘ha’ is joined by the 
letters S. 4 (ya’ ra, la, va) or any nasal consonant, slight variatitm is 

noticed in its phonetic sound. In PSIi grammers, the consonent ‘ha’ con^^red 
to have been produced by clashing of the air or breath with the heart region. 
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Phonetic Changes 

The short vowels ‘a’ ‘i’ ‘u’ ‘e’ and ‘o’ are used in Pali. So they are used in 
almost all the Prakritas. For instance, formation of Sanskrit word ‘Mukhaib* 
(mouth is "5^' in Pali and '5?' in PrSkritas. Thus the use of short vowels is there 
in both Pali and Prakritas. Similarly, the formation of Sanskrit word (dear 
or affectionate) is in both Pali and Prakritas. 

If the short vowel ‘a’ precedes a Joint consonant in Sanskrit then in Pali script 
it turns into vowel ‘e' at certain places. Such as, the formation in Pali of Sanskrit 
word (a bed) is and in Prakritas. The short vowels ‘a* and *u’ 
inflected at the end in Sanskrit words are turned into long vowels in Pali. For 
example, the form of Sanskrit word ‘Agni* (fire) in instrumental case, plural number 
will be Avhich will turn as in Pali. Similarly, the form in locative 

case, plural number in Sanskrit will be which well turn Pali script. 

In Sanskrit, the short vowels *i’ and preceding joint consonants are turned 
into ‘e’ and ‘o’ respectively in Pali. Just as the word '3^ Wue lotus) in 
Sanskrit is turned to in Pali. 

The letter 'oK' (r) in Sanskrit, will turn into short vowels ‘a* ‘i’ and ‘u’ in 
Pall in different words. The Sanskrit lerrer 'cj' (Ir) is also turns into ‘u’ vowel in 
Pali. For instance, the Sanskrit word will be read as in Pali script. 

The long vowel at the end of a word in Sanskrit will trun into a short vowel 
in Pall. Such as the form of the word (Deva — a deity) in genitive case will 

be and will turn into in Pali. 

The long vowels, prior to joint consonants in Sanskrit w^ill turn into short 
vowels in Pali. For example, the Sanskrit word (old) will turn as ‘Jinna’ 
'ftPFT' in Pali, The said formation in Pali is adopted as such in Prakritas as well. 

The use of ‘Swarbhakti* (a vowel sound phonetically inserted in the 
pronounciation of or when these letters are followed by a sibilant or any 
single consonant e.g. ^ pronounced as ^ft^) is abundant in Pali. As per this rule, 
when the joint consonants are disjointed or separated, the preceding long vowel 
before the joint consonant , will turn into a short vowel in Pali script. For example, 
the form of the word (a place of religious worship) will be in Pali. 
Similarly, the form of the word '^4' (name of a dynasty of kings, beginning with 
emperor. Chandragupta Maurya) will be in Pali. 

The use of Visarga (A symbol in writing representing a distinct hard aspiration 
and marked by two perpendicular dots:) is not found in Pali and Prakritas. A 
visarga with a Sanskrit word, obtains three shapes in Pali and Piakritas. In case, 
there is a visarga in the midst of a word, it is associated with the succeeding 
consonant. Just as, the Sanskrit word * 5 :^' will turn into ' 5 ^^’ in Pali. The 
Visarga after the word, ending in short vowel will turn into the vowel 'ofF in 
Pali. Such as wise or learned man, a sage) is turned into ' 5 ^' in Pali. 

The Visargas, appearing after the words, ending in vowels ‘i* and ‘u’ disappear in 
Pali. For example (fire) =Aggi. 
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A few rules governing changes obtained in consonants are as follows; 

Normally, an independent consonant preceding a Sanskrit word will remain 
intact in Pali also. Just as, the form of Sanskrit root (to form or to arrange) in 
‘eTSeriPR' ( A technical term used by great grammarian Pacini to denote the present 
tense or its terminations), in 1st person, singular number will be which 

will remain unchanged in P5h. In Prakntas, however, it will be read as 
The consonant has remained intact in both P5li and PrSkritas. 

Out of five nasal consonants, namely, "si'. =1' and 'ri' only two latter 

nasal consonants are used initially at the beginning of a San.sknt word Tlie same 
is the practice in Pali. However, in PiSkntas, the nasal consonant will turn in 
■wf’ 

The consonants <(' appearing initially in Sanskrit words, will remain 

unchanged in Pali also. Sometimes, the letter 'T is found converted into 'cl' which 
IS the general practice or acceptability in ^ISgadhi PrSknta. For Kxmpk, the word 
''(Ml' (king) will be found written as ‘cdvni' in M3gadhi. However, in Pali, it is 
only rare. 

The unvoiced or unaspirated consonants '•R'. 'c^', etc. appearing initially 
in Sanskrit words will turn into hard-sounding or aspirated consonants of the same 
class in Pali, such as '31', 'tl)'. For instance, Sanskrit words '«J>lcl;' (one of a 
degraded tribe) ' (hump-backed) and (a battle axe) will respectively 
turn into '3|wfl' and in Pali. 

In a few cases, contrariety to the above rule is also noticed. That is to say. the 
initial hard-sounding or aspirated consonants, appearing in Sanskrit words are turned 
into unvoiced and unaspirated (in pronouncing of which little effort is required) 
consonants of the same class in Pali. For example, for Sanskrit word "Hf^' (sister) 
the use of the forms and are found in P31i. 

'The unaspirated consonant of any of the five classes of letters (from ^ to fl) 
appearing in the midst of Sanskrit words will turn into hard-sounding consonant, 
of the same class in Pali, such as '*ii«iip<5<4' (relating to the city on the Ganges) = 
and 'vJdfoV (either or ) = ''S<i|' in Pali. 

The unaspirated consonants, appearing in the middle of Sanskrit words will 
turn into hard-sounding and aspirated consonants of the sam^ class in Pali. Far 
example, the Sanskrit word (a beautifully young or youthful person) will 

be read as in Pali. 

The aspirated consonant of any of the five classes of letters in a Sanskrit 
word is found converted in unaspirated consonant of the same class in Pah. Such 
as (the profession of usury) = 

In certain cases, the dental constmants in Sanskrit turn into cerebral consonants 
in Pali. Just as (the sensation of burning) = '?1^' (an auspifious 
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omen) = (first or foremost) = Wl. The rule applies to the consonants, 

appearing both initially or in the middle of Sanskrit words. 

Intermediary palatal consonant of any the five classes of letters !4>pearing in 
a Sanskrit word will turn in dental stop consonant of the same class in PSli, such 
as (treatment or administering medicine) - 

The cerebral consonant of any of the five classes of letters ai^aring in the 
midst of a'Sanskrit word, is sometimes changed in dental stop consonant of the 
same class in P31i. For example (a kind of small drum) = 

Sometimes, the letter appearing in a Sanskrit word is found changed in 'T' 
or '?[' in Pali. Such as (health) = A'ivji'ti; Vl'' (a kind of black antelope) 

= tJoT. 

Sanskrit consonant 'W is found converted into 'BS' Qa) in some cases in Pali. 
Such as (A bamboo flute) = The rule will, however, apply to the consonant, 
appearing in the middle of a word. 

Sanskrit letter 7' is geneally turned into in Pali. However, in some instances, 
it remains unchanged. For instance, Sanskrit word (A young man) is found 
transformed into in Pali. The original Sanskrit from is also used in Pali 
without any change. 

The intermediary consonant in a Sanskrit word is found converted into T 
at some places in Pali. Such as 'aticiN'i' (support) = anw"!. 

The intermediary letter in a Sanskrit word is found converted in T in 
Pali. Just as 'an^si' (A weapon, shield etc.) = I 

Similarly, the consonant appearing in the middle of a Sanskrit word, turns 
into in Pali. Just as (forest-conflagration) = However, this rule 
does not apply to every such word strictly. In certain cases, the form of Sanskrit 
word remains unchanged and the same form is retained in Pali also. 

The letter appearing in a Sanskrit word, will turn into in Pali. Such as 

"51^' (name of the region on the east coast of Deccan or a native of that area) 

= 

Just in contrast to the above, the letter appearing in a Sanskrit word, is 
found converted in in Pali. For example, (One of the six chief Dari^anas 

or systems of Indian Philosophy) = 

Cases of inversion of consonants are too many in Pali. The consonants, 
appearing in the middle of a Sanskrit word, are found replacing each other in 
Pali. Although this rule does not apply strictly with any specific consonant, yet it 
generally applies with the consonant 'T. Such as (an elephant) = 

The letter '81' in a Sanskrit word is converted to 'TO' or in Pali. For 
instance, '^81' (A lurking or hiding place) 'tpxET; 'tj^en' (Tribal) = '4R«WI'; 
Brfil (the eye) = '3Tc(f^' or 'arf^'. 

Sanskit joint consonants '^' ^ will revert in Pali as 
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^ and ^ respectively. That is to say the subsequent letters *1, and 
^ will revert to the position of former letters and vice-versa. Such as 'ai^RT^' = 
'SiM'C's', (mark, symbol) = f^F?, (tongue) = Similarly, joint 

consonants appearing in Sanskrit words, will 

turn respectively in '*(1^', '^T^' and in PSIi. For instance, 

(A query) = (A mountain, a rock) = 3F?; '«mi' (Hot, warm) = 

'iSW (summer) = f’F?, '’Hi'i' (bath) = '?PT, (surprise, astonishinent)- 

The consonant appearing at the end of Sanskrit words, disappear in PSIi. The 
same acceptation is found in Piikhtas. For example ’Trap) (God) and 
(Thorough, complete) will turn to '*Prai’ and respectively in Pali. 

Pali Literature 

The oldest canonical literature, obtained in Pali, is in the shape of Tripitakas. The 
literal meaning of the word Tripitakas is .hree small boxes or baskets. It may not 
be inconsistent to believe that while compiling Buddha teachings, they might have 
been placed in three separate baskets as per subjects dealt with therein. With the 
passage of time, the literature (collection of Buddhist scriptures) came to be known 
as Tripitakas. 

The period of fifth century B.C. witnessed great revoluationary changes in 
both spiritual and religious spheres. These revolutions materialised in Eastern 
territories of India. It appears that Vedic culture with frequency of Yajnas and 
performances of sacrificial rites might not have been able to keep the masses 
convinced and satisfied in eastern regions. There must have been an anxiety or 
inner urge in the minds of the people to attain the path of peace and tranquillity. 
As a natural consequence, two great luminaries. Lord MahSvira and Buddha 
appeared contemporaneously. Altliough, there were several other spiritual guides, 
opposing Vedic traditions, and about whom enough has been stated above, yet 
there is absolutely no material available now, concerning their ideological faiths, 
llie canonical literature relating to Lord Mahavira and Buddha is available only. 

Lord Buddha adopted local dialects as medium for delivering his discourses. 
He imparted lectures exhaustively on the essence of truth (realisation of the supreme 
truUi) in their own dialects so that each and every member of the audience could 
be frilly benefitted. The scholars used to appear personally before him and get 
their doubts cleared if any. He used to answer all thei' queries, in detail and 
satisfy them. Religious congregations used to take place frequently and he used to 
address them. Thousands of people used to listen attentively to his lectures. Along 
with his personal endeavours for his own spiritual advancement, his mission for 
welfare and upliftment of the people continued uninterruptedly ail his life time. 
All the sermons delivered by Lord Buddha, were oral. His teachings had not been 
reduced to writing during his life time. Although the science of writing or script- 
writing was well-known to the scholars by that time yet there was a prevalent 
tradition of memorizing the religious lectures and retain them in mem»i*>'. An 
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obvious question arises why such a tradition was followed when the scholars were 
well aware with the ar! of writing. No satisfactory reply to the said question was 
forthcoming. However, ft may be added here that there was a usual practice to 
keep the \bdic texts committed to memory. The same tendency might have prevailed 
upon Buddhist scholars for memorising Buddha teachings. There were numerous 
Buddhist monks who were capable to retain Buddha ineachings in their memory. 
In other words, whenever Lord Buddha delivered his discourses, the religious 
mendicants possessing sharp memories used to learn them by heart. Attributes 
like ‘Vinaydhar’, ‘Dhammadhar’ ‘Suttantik’ ‘Matrikadhar’ etc. were used for such 
religious scholars. The scholars who had memorised the lectures pertaining to 
discipline, modesty and humility, forming part of Vinaya texts (Vinaya pitaka) 
came to be adored as ‘Vinayadhars’. Similarly, those who had acquired knowledge 
of Buddha religious doctrines or sOtras uiiich formed the subject matter of Sutta- 
Pitaka, were honoured by the designation of ‘Dhammadher’ or Suttantika. Those 
who had specialised themselves with the discourses of Lord Buddha pertaining to 
Buddhist philosophy and realisation of Supreme Truth, they were laurelled with 
the attribute of ‘Matrikadhars*. The table of contents, showing the successive topics 
of a work were also called as MatrikSs. Subsequently, Abhidhamma Pitaka was 
comprehended from the said Matrikas. There are citations to the said effect in 
‘Mahavagga’ ‘Cholbagga’, CKgh Nikaya’ (Dialogues of Lord Buddha), and Anguttar 
Nikaya’ (The book of gradual sayings) etc. 

A question may, obviously, be asked whether all the lectures imparted and 
sermons delivered by Lord Buddha have been incorporated in Tripitakas (Three 
collections of Buddha teachings)? However, no such claim has ever been made by 
the writer of Tripitakas that all the utterances of Lord Buddha were contained in 
the said Buddhist scriptures. There could be numerous utterances made by Lord 
Buddha which could not have been retained in memory by his senior disciples. 
Simultaneously, it also deserved a minute consideration that vi4iatever had been 
incorporated in the said three collections were Buddha teachings only to the very 
letter and spirit and nothing beyond. It may be desirable to know as to how the 
contents came to be compiled before they were reduced to writing. The facts will 
be self-evident and satisfy our curiosity. 

Three Collections of Buddhist Writings 

After expiry of three months from final salvation of Lord Buddha, a convention 
of Buddhist mendicants was held at Rajgraha (Bihar) in the Saptaparni cave on 
the northern side of Vaibhar Mountain with the sole purpose of recitation of Buddha 
utterances and their compilation so as to be reduced to wnting later on. Only 
after three months of final salvation of Lord Buddha, v(4iy was it considered in 
the fitness of things to collect and compile Buddha teachings? Buddha belonged 
to a democratic republic. He maintained the same democratic traditions in his 
religious organisation encouraging openness in day today functioning of the 
institution. He neither proclaimed his successor nor he issued any directive to the 
religious mendicants to select his successor. Infoct, he did not believe in 
administering die affiurs of the organisation by any specific authority. The religious 
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dcKtrines-humility, modesty and discipline, taught by him, should act as guide- 
lines for proper conduct of the affairs of the organisation, was his exclusive motive. 

There is a context. Gopaka MogglSn enquired from Anand (the senior-most 
disciple of Lord Buddha) — “0 Blessed Anand! was there any specific learned 
monk, nominated by Lord Buddha, with explicit command that after his final 
salvation, he would guide them and the mendicants should obey his spiritual 
guidance, whenever and necessary ? 

Anand replied “There was no senior monk or theologian who had been 
nominated by Lord Buddha, an embodiment of perfect wisdom and having attained 
state of highetst perfection with directive that after his final salvation, he would 
act as out spiritual guide and we could seek his guidance and support, when 
necessary. 

Gopaka Moggalan again enquired “Respected Anand! was there any senior 
Buddhist monk who might have been recommended by the organisation as our 
spiritual guide and who might have been accepted as such by the association of 
medicants who could be depended upon after final salvation of Lord Buddha and 
all disputes could be referred to him for his final verdict. 

Anand replied — ^“There was no learned monk or theologian who might have 
been granted recognition and pomoted by the organisation to act as our spiritual 
guide.”* 

None was authoritatively noihinated as successor of Lord Buddha after his 
final liberation, who might have been empowered to administer the affairs of 
Buddhist organisation. What ought to be done and what ought not to be done by 
the mendicants, was to be decided in the light of Buddha teachings. 

Lord Buddha delivered his sermons orally. His resident pupils used to hear 
him attentively. The masses also used to listen to his preachings. Probably, his 
resident disciples were eagre to memorise his teachings and retain them in their 
memory. Accordingly they must have been quite conscientious and careful in this 
regard. Infact, the medicants had entirely devoted themselves to religious meditation 
and spiritual accomplishments. They spared no pains to keep Buddha utterances 
committed to their memory and take them across in order to embellish their own 
lives. 

When Lord Buddha had attained final liberation, the matured and responsible 
Buddhist monks were eagre to protect Buddha utterances and keep them intact. 
During life time of Lord Buddha, they were carefree and thought that they will be 
able to remove all their doubts or scepticisms after seeking his valuable advice 
and guidance. However after attainment of his final salvation, they could depend 
upon his teachings alone for solution of their problems. They very well realised 
that there were inherent short-comings in human character, which could bulge out 
any time and subdue the qualities of goodness and morality in them. They degrade 
human-beings from their right path. The mind has to be controlled and checked 
with due alertness, correct judgement sincerity and earnestness. Accordingly, the 
Buddhist mendicants thought it expedient to arrange recitation of Buddha teachings 
which they had been taking due care of However, it had also been pricking them 
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that who will be sharing the responsibility to perserve Buddha utterances and 
keep them intact, after they will be no more in this mortal world. 

What has been stated above regarding human weakness is not merely fanciful 
but a genuine fact. A narrative, appeared in 'Dighnikilya’ (Dialogues of Buddha) 
was worth pondering over in this regard. Hardly, a week had passed after final 
salvation of Lord Buddha and the condolance tears had hardly dried when an old 
Buddhist monk named Samudra, remarked — 'Oh mendicants blessed with long 
life ! It was too much No more lamentation and wailing requied. Do not cary we 
have got rid of that great seer. He used to pinch and torment us. It was a 
commandment and we were bound to comply with it, or it was contrary to and 
negation of prescribed religious acts or system and we should abstain from such 
acts. We shall now be tree from all such do’s and and don’ts and act according to 
our sweet will. We shall refuse to do what we did not like to do. 

The words spoken by an old Buddhist monk, were, no doubt, highly amazing. 
The fact remains that as soon as a movement or campaign gains momentum, such 
people also manage to obtain admission in the institution who have no belief or 
faith in its ideology. They join it simply to serve their own vested interests and 
share its achievements. When the number of such opportunists excels in an 
institution, the movement is bound to weaken. The sense of service to the people 
is minimized. It appears that such self-centered persons had been successful in 
gaining entry to the religious organisation of Lord Buddha. The aforesaid monk 
Samudra, had come out openly to express his feelings but there must have been 
many more religious mendicants like him who were not dedicated to the ideals of 
the institution. Such were the conditions when scholarly and highly dedicated 
mendicants were at their wits end and felt greatly perturbed. In this regard the 
mental anguish of Arya Mahakashyapa has been depicted in ChQlbagga in most 
poignant words. Arya Mahakashyapa was constrained to make a painful remark- 
"Unrighteous and irreligious people were having upper hand. Rightanousness and 
good deeds were being opposed. Impertinence and immodesty were growing. 
Humility and decency were getting eroded day by day. Oh blessed mendicants- 
come on, let us make recitation of religious doctrines humility and discipline, 
taught by Lord Buddha’’.* 

Purport Meaning of the Words Collective Recitation 

The words SaAigan or samgiti have appeared in the deliberations for carrying out 
the work of collecting and compiling of Buddha utterances. These words have 
been used in a specific sense. Lord Buddha had delivered his sermons in inter- 
regional form of Magadhi dialect. Hence the mendicants, who had attentively 
listened to his discourses, had memorised them and retained thim in their memory. 
Although there was no occasion for an apprehension or likelihood of any major 
deviations from the original texts of his speeches yet the mendicants belonged to 
defferent territorial parts of the country and they used to visit different regions to 


PQre adhammo dippati, dhammo patibahiyati Avinayo dippati. Viiiayo Patib^ayali Hand manyam 
Awuso! dhammam cha Vinayam cha sangayam — Vinaya Pitaka: Chulbgga. 
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propagate and spread the religious message of Lord Buddha. Hence the basic 
texts of Buddha utterances were bound to be influenced by the local dialects of 
those regions and the dialects of their own native places. Although no deviations 
occurred in the fundamental body of the texts of Buddha teachings, yet slight 
variations must have taken place relating to sounds or words in the external 
appearance of the texts. Under the circumstances, whatever was recollected by 
various senior scholarly mendicants, having expertise in different texts of Buddha 
preachings, was compared. The texts recollected were tallied and then they were 
edited to be given a uniform shape. The final collection of the texts of Buddha 
discourses, must have been collectively recited with a rhythmic tune or in loud 
voice amidst the gathering of the medicants and such an assembly might have 
been termed as concert or symphony. Under Vedic tradition, there was a usual 
practice of reciting Vedic texts in melodious voice. The use of the word ‘Saihgan’ 
(collective singing) was a pointer to this effect. It is believed that after adopting a 
uniform stuqie of the texts of Buddha utterances, they were recited collectively 
with rhythmic tune and accordingly such a gathering might have been named as a 
concert or symphony, under Bodh tradition. It means that the texts of Buddha 
discourses must have been recited in the ‘:tate of complete self identification 
alongwith full inspiration. This would apply to both versified and prosaic texts of 
Buddha teachings. 

First Collective Recitation 

The first religious assembly or concert was held after 4 months of final salvation 
of Lord Buddha. The final liberation of Buddha had taken place on ‘Vaishakh 
Shukli PQmima (full moon day of the latter half of the second month of Hindu 
Vikrami Calendar). Accordingly, the said religious gathering might have been held 
probably in the month of Bhadra (sixth month of Hindu Vikrami Calendar). All 
the senior monks, having expertise in Vinaya texts and religions doctrines of 
Buddhism were specifically invited. As per Buddhist literature, 500 religious 
mendicants had participated therein. The symphony was, thus, known as 
‘PanchshatM’ also (having been attended by 500 participants). The said religious 
assembly was presided over by Arya Mahakashy^a. Anand, a resident disciple 
and a close confidant of Lord Buddha was also present in the meeting. Under 
Buddhist tradition, Anand was adored with the attribute of ‘Dhammadhar’ which 
signified that Anand was considered as an authority on religious doctrines of 
Buddhism. Mahapati UpSli, having expertise in Vinaya texts (relating to moral 
ethics humility, modesty and descipline) was also present in the said concert. 
Vinaya was used in a technical sense in Buddhist literature which mainly related 
to the principles of morality, good behaviour and conduct. Similarly, the technical 
interpretation of the word ‘Dhamma’ was religious doctrines. Up3li was considered 
as the best exponent of Buddhist preachings relating to morality, and manners of 
conducting oneself. 

Arya MahSldlshyapa posed a number of questions and asked Anand to elaborate 
about doctrines of Buddhist religion and similarly asked UpSli to explain what he 
knew about Vinaya texts forming part of Buddha teachings, lliey repeated what 
they had heaid through revelation by Lord Buddha. Thereupon, Arya MahSkashyapa 
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proposed that all the mendicants should collectively recite the texts of Lord 
Buddha’s speeches relating to religious ideology, modesty, humility and discipline. 
Accordingly, the mendicants collectively recited the texts of religious doctrines 
and those pertaining to principles of morality, good behaviour and conduct. It 
would appear that Ae expositions, made by Anand and Upah must have been 
confirmed by all other scholarly monks, on the basis of their own memory and 
rememberence. A few modifications, alterations and additions, here and there, 
might have also been proposed. Therafter, the views and opinions of all the fakers 
might have been compared, co-ordinated and a final body of the texts relating to 
religious doctrines, morality and discipline, might have been adopted. Subsequently, 
all the participants must have collectively recited the approved texts. Infact, it was 
the initial attempt towards compilation of the texts, forming part of Sutta Pitaka 
and Vinaya Pitaka. 

Historical Veracity of first Collective Recitation 

Under Buddhist tradition, the genuineness of organising the first concert is 
undisputed. There are specific references of the said religious gathering in Buddhist 
scriptures. Namely — Chalvagga (Vinaya Pitaka); Deepvansha; Mahavansh, 
NidSnkatha of Samantpasadika (Buddhist legends relating to Vinaya Pitaka, written 
by Acharya Budhaghosha), Mahabodhivansha, Mahavastu and Tibetan Dulva etc. 
Although, there are slight variations in their contents, yet there is no fundamental 
difference regarding genuineness of the first concert. There are slight variations in 
discription of the aims ad objects of convening the said religious gathering, which 
are however, insignificant. Some of the participants have specifically referred to 
the ill utterances of the old Buddhist monk, Subhadra in their religious treatises, 
while others have altogether ignored it, and made no mention of this incident at 
all. A few others have cited absolutely insignificant grounds that led to convening 
of the first concert. 

There are diverse opinions of the scholars regarding adaptation of the texts 
relating to good behaviour and conduct, observance of discipline and decency as 
also doctrines of Buddhism. As narrated in Chfllvagga. The entire work of compiling 
and editing the texts was done by Arya Mahakashyapa, Anand and UpSli only. 
However, as nanated in Deepvansh, certain other Budi&ist monks also contributed 
their humble mite in finalising tlie texts. Amongst them the names of M/s Anirudha, 
Vaihgish, PQrna, Katyayan and Ko((ita are worth mention. No doubt, the main 
contribution of making the endeavour a success, was of Arya Mah2k2shSyapa, 
Anand and Upali, yet the contiibution of odier religious mendicants as well endowed 
with sharp memory, who had recollected and reproduced the texts of Bodh religion, 
as revealed by Lord Buddha, could not be ignored. It was because of their 
constructive co-operatrion that a collective recitation of the texts in rhythmic vioce 
was possible. Otherwise, it would have been a. mere repeating of the texts of 
Buddha teachings by Arya MahSkSshyapa, Anand and Upali. It could not be called 
a religious concert. 
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Viewi of Acharya Bndhaghosha 

In die first assembly, collective recitation was made of religious doctrines and 
texts relating to morality and good behaviour. How far the texts of qteeches, 
made by Lord Buddha from time to time and recollected by the scholarly monks, 
relating to doctrines of Buddhism and ethics of politeness with humility and 
modesty, had been incorporated in Sutta Pitaka and Vinaya Piudia respectively is 
the matter to be discussed later on. No mention is found, whatsoever, regarding 
collective recitation of Abhidhamma (texts relating to Buddhist philosophy and 
knowledge of the suprems truth) in the first concert. The question, obviously, 
arises wdiether compilation and eating of the texts relating to philosophy of Bortt 
religion were taken up sometime after the first concert. However, Bodh tradition 
does not subscribe to this view . It does not agree that the three pitakas had been 
reduced to wrting at different times. It believes that the texts of all the three 
Buddhist scriptures were compiled and reduced to writing at one and the same 
time. Achary Budlu^osha has clearly stated 'Thus, the texts of Buddha utterances, 
comprising of 84,000 chapters and compiled in the shape of three Budhist scriptures, 
namely, Vinaya Pitaka, Sutta Pitaka and Abhidhamma Pitaka and after imparting 
them systematic order, were collectively recited.' 

AchSraya Budhaghosha has cited in 'Nidan Katha’ of Samantpasadika (Buddhist 
legends) and Samangalvasini that the texts, relating to the philsophy of Bodh 
religion and knowledge of Supreme Truth, forming part of Abhidhamma Pitaka, 
had been compiled and edited in the first concert itself. ^ 

Renowned Chinese traveller who stayed in India for several years and served 
as Achayra (principal) at Nalanda University in Bihar, has also subscribed to this 
view. 

The texts finally adopted in the first concert, held at Rajgriha (old capital of 
MSgadha dynasty in Bihar) and formed part of three Buddhist scriptures is literally 
the same to the very letter as found now in the of three Pitakas, cannot be 
said for definite. This much, however, can be safely asserted that the contents of 
the present Tripitakas are based on texts, finally adopted in the first concert. 

A reference is found in Chalvagga, concerning the authenticity of Tripitakas. 
At the time when the aforesaid concert of Buddhist mendicants was going on, a 
religious mendicant, named Pui3iia happened to come over there. He was requested 
to attend the convention. He replied “The Sithaviras (A sthavir is promoted after 
10 years of his initiation as a mendicant) had made fine attempt for recitation of 
the texts, relating to doctrines of Bodh religion and mwality. However, what 1 had 
personally heard through revelation by Lord Buddha, I would follow accordingly 
in my life.”’ 


1. EvuneUib Stvvaih pi Buddhvachanaih pucbasililctsaogeetikale Stihgayanlenu idaih Vtoaya 
pitakan idaih suttanta pitkaih idadi abhidhainina piiakan inaiii chabuasiii dha nm a M iaadhaaahasaiiii 
on imam pabhedan v^aiheyetwa va sangitaib 

—AthasallHl, page 23 (POona editkm 1942) 

2. Talo Anantram -dhammasaihgini vibhanganch kalhavatyuncha puggalaih dhalu yamak (wthanaih 

abidbammlli vucbtiti evaih samvinnitaih sukhaum nagochaiaih tanti sangtyikva idam adbbidhamma 
pitakadt namSti vatva panch Arihantstini sajhyaam. , , 

3. Vinaya Piuka CbQlvagga, — Buddhaduuya, page SS2. 
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A few scholars have expressed their apprehension legaixling die bonafides of 
the said religious gathering in the light of die above craiversation. According to 
them, there was a refleetion on the authenticity of the texts relating to religious 
principles of Buddhism and moral ethics, as fim^y adqpted and collectively recited 
in the concert so far as the comment of old Buddhist monk Pur3i)a is concerned. 
After all, the entire (»ganisation of the religious mendicants could not be expected 
to crnicur with the (xoceedings of the first concert In the opinion of Dr. Ramedi 
Chandra Majumdar, the said incident was unfortunate and a danger signal ftir die 
entire organisation of Budhist mendicants.' 

Dr. Bharat Singh UpadhySya has considered it a mere misiqiprehension of the 
scholars and stated. “PurSna was a staunch devoted person. Ofcourse, he was 
mote interested in performance of spiritual endeavours in seclusion. He was not 
prepared to tolerate any distraction in the spirit of his devotion, which he had 
acquired through revelations of Lord Buddha. What others had heard fiom the 
speeches of Lord Buddha. I wish that must remain intact. However, PutSna had to 
get on with wduit he had been guided and achieved ftom Lord Buddha and wdiich 
he rightly deserved. Thus, neither PurSipi has exinessed any feeling of distrust in 
the genuineness of Buddha utterances nor it was a danger signal in any way, to 
the organisation of mendicants. The association of Buddhist monks had never 
barred free expression <a manifestation of indepedent views of any of the religious 
mendicants. It was the singular quality or qiecial characteristic of the institution. 
The devoted mendicants had collectively recited the texts of utterances made by 
Lord Buddha, as heard and recollected by them. The same texts of religious 
teachings of Lord Buddha are found recorded in Sutta and Vinaya Pitakas, written 
in Pali script. However, some additional material has also been included therein.”’ 

What Dr. UpadhySya has stated, appears to be true that there were absolutely 
no constraints on expression of independent views in the Buddhist cuganisation. 
However, the comments of Purana— “But u4iat I have heard personally fixun Lord 
Buddha, the great spiritual guide and precepkH’ and obtained, from him personally, 
I will be retaining the same in my memory and act accordingly. We have to aigue 
and give full consideration to these words. In case, there was no feeling of 
disagreemeut with the texts of Buddha teachings as reproduced and recited by the 
mendicants, they had not been vindicated also. The words of purSna, “I will retain 
the texts in the mind as revealed by Lord Buddha and observe them accordingly” 
demonstrated his outspokenness. The force widi wiiich PurSqa had asserted the 
said words, clearly showed a feeling of disregard and aversion to the proceedings 
of the said conventim. Sthavira, PutSqa could be a true devout, engaged in qiiritual 
accomplishments all alone, but his refusal to participate in die convention, where 
the texts of Buddha teachings were being compiled inspite of an invitadon, extended 
to him and expression of his firm determination to ft^ow Buddha teachings as he 
had himself heard, indicated his deep allegiance and fiiith on one hand, and a 
feeling of utter disregard ftx the concert on the other. 

There must have been mindicants, contemporary to the time of the convention 


1. Tliii wu a danger signal for the Church. 

2. Pali Sahitya k& hih&s, page 91 . 


-^Buddhistic studies, edited by Dt Law. page 44. 
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who might have attached only casual significance to it. They were satisfied horn 
what they had heard personally through revelation by Lord Buddha. They were, 
however, rwt worried for the permanency and perpetuity of Buddha teachings and 
resultant public good and welfive. Atleast the ^ling of compassion and benignity, 
preached by the great kind-hearted and compassionate Lord Buddha is not promoted 
in any way by such indifference on the part of other mendicants. Besides this, 
such disinterestedness towards the vaJuaUe work, done by the sponsors of the 
convention, only leads to the inference that the distinguished and prominent 
Buddhist Sthaviras might have convened the meeting at their own initiative without 
obtaining the unanimity, and approval of all other religious mendicants and had 
taken up the work of compilation and editing of the texts of Buddha teachings on 
their own. Nevertheless, all this does not harm or adversely affects the bonafides 
of the concert itself. 

Second Concert Collective Recitation 

Buddha utterances had been collected and compiled in the first concert although 
they were still verbal and hat not been reduced to writing. The organisation of 
Bu^ist monks continued to carry on its iCtivities, drawing guidance and spiritual 
inspiration from them. After the liaise of about a century, it was incidentally 
considered necessary to re-recite Buddha teachings. In Chflivagga, it is clearly 
cited that such an occasion arose after 100 years. However, as pei calculation of 
Chinese traveller, HuentsSnga the said gap was of 1 10 years. The second concert 
was convened to be held at BalukSram of Vaishali Janpada in Bihar. Nearly, 700 
Buddhist monks had pariticipated in it. Hence it was also called ‘SaptashadldT (a 
meeting attended by 700 participants). 

The main object of convening, the said meeting was to elucidate certain points 
relating to the morality, good behaviour and conduct which had become confused 
and controversial. It was alleged that the mendicants of Vhishali had the tendency 
to violate the guide-lines, prescribed by Lord Buddha, relating to ten ethos to be 
followed by them but they fttiled to abide by them;- 

1. Singilona-kappa (Sanskrit — Shringi-lavana Kalpa)— To carry die hollow 
pipe made of stag horn filled wife salt. 

2. Dwangul-kappa (Sanskrit ftumation — ^Dwa-Angul-Kalpa). To take meals 
even after noon when it had been shadowed equal to two fingers. 

3. G2manter-kappa (Sanskrit form — Grftmantar l^pa). To take meals again 
on the same day after shifting from one village to another. 

4. AvSs kappa (Sandoit form Avas-Kalpa) to undertake religious endeavours 
at several places, located in the same vicinity. 

5. Anumati-Kqqia (Sanskrit form— Anmati-Kalpa). To obtain consent after 
performance of an act. 

6. Achii|qa-K^>pa (Sanskrit fbrm— Achinia Kalpa)— To follow or emulate 
an act which was earlier performed by a teachw or qiintual guide. 

7. Amafeit-Kappa (Sanskrit form— Amafeit-kalpa)— To take milk after the 
meals which mi^t be in the process of coagulation but not turned 
completely into curd and it was also no longer in the diape of original 
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milk. 

8. Jalogiplii — ^To^take toddy wine (Juice of Palm trees.) 

9. Adsaka Nisidan (Sanskrit form— Adashaka Nishidan)— To use a square 
piece of mat vriiich is not stitched with a border or hem. 

10. jattflp-Rryat:To accept gold and silver in alms. 

The mendicants, belonging to Vaishali Janpada, did not consider the above 
acts as defilement or violation in any way while resorting to the above ten practices. 
The mendif-ante were divided in two groups over the above controversy. 
1. Mendicants belonging to eastern territories and (2) mendicants belonging to 
western territories. The mendicants belonging to eastern r^ions favoured the hal^ 
of \&shaii mendicants while those coming from Western regiems strongly criticised 
the acts of \hish21i mendicants and censured them guilty. The meeting convened 
at BalukStSm in VaishSli Janpada was, infect, meant for disposing off the said 
controversial points. The deliberations of the meeting continued for eight months. 
At the end of deliberations the conduct of the Vusidli mendicants was censured 
and declared against the teachings of Lord Buddha relating to the ethics of morality, 
good behaviour and conduct. 

In the theme of Vinaya-Pitaka, now available, the aforesaid ten practices in 
re^ct of which the secmid convention was organised at VaishSli Janpada, have 
been found contrary and violative to the spiritual guide-lines, prescribed by Lead 
Buddha. From this, it transpires that the present edition of Vinaya Pitaka had been 
accomplished on the basis of decisions taken in the second concert held at >^dtaii 
Janpada consistent with the guide lines of Lord Buddha. It is possible that the 
contents of Vinaya Pitaka prior to the VaishSli convention, might have been slightly 
different. Dr. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar and other scholars were of the opinion 
that the contents of Vinaya Pitaka as available now, could not have been 
accomplished prior to the convention, held at VushSli Janpada.' 

Had the sh^ of Vinaya Pitaka been different prior to the convention held at 
Vaishali Janpada, in w4iich the ten practices of VaishSli mendicants, had been 
declared contrary and violative ot the guide-lines prescribed by Lord Buddha leads 
us to the only logical conclusion that such activities had not been permitted by 
Lord Buddha. Otherwise, there would have been no ground fw contrewersy. Had 
such activities been not forbidden by Lord Buddha, there would have been a floor 
to stand upon by the mendicants of VuriiSli and thev behaviour and attitude would 
have, obviously, stood vindicated and the Buddhist monks of Western regitnis would 
not have dared to declare their conduct as unchaste and immoral. The occasion 
would not have arisen at all for carrying on lengthy deliberations fat a period of 
eight months continuously and hold the mendicants guilty of immoral acts. After 
profound consultation and deep study of Buddhist sc r ipt u res as also full 
consideration of fee subject and prolonged delibeiatioos for eig^t monfes, a decision 
was taken which must have been supported by scriptural authority. The said sacred 
authority could be none else but Buddha utterancesrtalating to morality discipline, 
good behaviour and conduct. There was no doubt or uncertainty at all legtuding 


Buddkbt sDidies, edited by Dr. Law, page 62. 
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the shape of Vinaya Pitaka as it was pior to the arrangement of concert or as it is 
available now. If minor corrections, modifications, and alterations carried out fturo 
time to time were ignored or not attached much signficance, then there were no 
variaticms at all in the fudamental shape of Vinaya Pitaka, prior to holding die 
convention and what was available now. However deserves analytical consideration 
diat in case the aforesaid ten activities of Vhidiali mendicants had been forebidden 
and wne against the guide lines rdating to die morality and behaviour as eoottuned 
in Vmay Pitaka, than what were the grounds and support available to the mendicants 
of eastern regions which prompted them to endorse the immoral activities of Mushali 
mendicants? 

The three Pitakas (Collections of Buddha utterences) were not reduced to 
writing for several centuries. Tliey were verbally taught by religious preceptors. 
There is always an apprehension that the genuiness of religious teachings may not 
be disturbed. If on deviation from the right path, people try to get their undesiraMe 
acts supported, they would not hesitate to reverse and disarray the wordings and 
carry out additions and alterations therein to suit their vested interests. Such might 
have been the state of affairs or a situation lo warrant determination of the conduct 
of VaishSli and other mendicants of eastern regions? In those days, VaishSii was a 
prominent political, religious and culture centre of Eastern India. When the 
Buddhist monks, belonging to western parts of the country tried to oppose and 
censure undesirable activities of VaishSli mendicants it is quite possible that a 
feeling of regionalism might have developed and overtaken the mendicants, 
inhabiting eastern territories which is an obvious human instinct. Although, these 
were petty affairs and had no consistency with the sacred life of Buddhist 
mendicants. Yet they too formed part of ordinary families and all these vices 
could creep in them also retaining gold and silver articles with them, drinking of 
toddy wine and taking liberty with their meals etc. could never be tolerated under 
strict discipline of Lxird Buddha. It should not be considered unfair to believe that 
such weaknesses might have appeared in Vsisaii mendicants and they might have 
persisted to either ignore their immoral acts or vindicate their undesirable practices. 

Creation of New Buddha Teachings 

Vaishaii mendicants and their supporters, residing in eastern regions, were censured 
for their immcnal acts ip the convention, held at Vsisbaii Janpada. Their ideas and 
intentions were found contrary to the teachings of Lord Buddha. It had two-fold 
eflects. firstly, the texts of discipline, morality, good behvaiour and conduct were 
rediaped and secondly the mendicants wiio bad been censured, did not yield to 
the findings of the convention. They bycotted it and convened a larger convention 
They fabricated new Buddhist doctrines and declared that they were the real and 
genuine ones. This was the result of the excitement and provocation fhced by the 
disgruntled mendicants. In Deepvansha, holding of the alleged larger convention 
has bera criticized in strongest terms. It is cited therein “The me n d i can t s who 
had sponsored the larger ccHivention, had infru:t reverted and cnnpletely changed 
the shape of religious fueachings and instructirais of great sanctified teacher, -Lord 
Buddha. They created dissention and rift in the original organisation and raised a 
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parallel ragaaisation. They distorted the real intent of Buddhist ieligi<Mt.They 
collected and compiled altogether different SOtras and interpreted them differently. 
They changed the very purport of five collections of Buddha dialogues aitd the 
explanation given by Him while elucidating the religious doctrines: ' 

All diat h^ ip ywni»rt but with no lasting effect. As against TYipitakas in PSli 
script no reliance was placed tm the authenticity of their scriptural writings. With 
the of time, no significance was attached to their writings and they were 

completely ignored. 

After the disputed matters had been disposed off in the convention held at 
Wshaii Janpada, the edited texts of Buddhist religious preachings were re-recited 
under the auspices of renowned Buddhist monk, Revata, like first convention. Just 
as Acharya Buddhaghosh had narrated how the texts of Buddha utterances had 
been classified in the shape of 3 Pitakas and recited in the first convention 
similariiy, it has been cited by him that the edited texts of Buddha teachings had 
been re-recited in the second convention. By way of using the words-recitation 
and re-recitation, Acharya Buddhaghosh has, infact, pointed out how an integrated 
and an unambiguous shape of Buddha teachings had been accomplished. 

Third Concert of Collective Recitation 

Bodh religion had taken long strides beyond imagination because of state patronage 
granted by emperor Ashoka. However, it had an ill-effect also. Many self-seeking 
and self-centered persons, who had virtually no feith in the ideology of Bodh 
religion, started pouring in the organisation, having been allured by the facilities 
and hospitalities, extended by emperor Askoka to the new entrants because of his 
keen ^preciation for the religion and liking for the Buddhist organisation. The 
religious ideology and doctrines began to be distorted. By the time of emperor 
Ashrdca, Buddhist organisation had already splitted into 18 sects. Then it was 
considered essential to convene another concert in order to redefine and re-recite 
the texts of religious principles, moral and ethical values as defined and elaborated 
by Lord Buddha so that the undesirable element may be expelled from the 
institution, who had been able to obtain an entry in it. Thus during the reign of 
emperor Ashoka, after about 236 yeais from the final salvation of Lord Buddha, 
the third convention was held in Ariiokarain monastery at Patna. Amongst 18 
sects “Thervadi (pro senior monks, having completed 10 years after initiation as a 
mendicant) also called Vibhajyawadi was the principal sect. This sect claimed that 
it was alone a true representative body of Buddhist religion. The third convention 
also recognised it as such and was declared the true exponent of BocUt religion. 

The literal meaning of the word ‘Ther” or Sithavir” is an old man. The word 
old has not been used in the limited sense of t^e only. It has been used in the 
broader sense of superority in spiritual knowledge^- philosophy and observance of 

Mahisaingitiki bhikkhu Vilomaiti akadisu Sisanaiii | 

Bhinditwft MQlsanghaih Annan akina.su Sanghaih || 

Aftha Sangahitaih Suttam AQQtth akanhsu te | 

Atthaih Dhammam cha bhindisu ye nikftyesu panchsu |i 


— Deepvansh, 5, 32-38. 
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ethical values. The elder disciples of Lord Buddha have been called as Sthaviis 
(diose who had completed more than 10 years alter initiation as religious 
mendicants). Their expositions were final with regard to the ideology of Budha 
religion. The said Sthavirs were proponents of the philosofriHy of dividing or 
disintegrating the essential ingredients ot the matter of sid»umce>. Thus, they 
were also known as ‘Vibhiyyawtdi'. The puport of ViUuyyawSdi lay in the 
ldulosq>hy of dividing the matter in its essential ingredients and then elabonte 
what was existent and real and what was non-existent and unreal. If we penetrate 
deep into it, there is also a philoso|;diical import. An analytical investigation of 
entire mental and philosophic^ import. An analytical investigation of entire mental 
and [rfiysical conditions can be made by dividing the constituent elements in five 
forms of mundane consciousness, an inner seat (Buddhist consider the five senses 
with manas as the six Ayatanas) and five essential ingredients. 

There is a citation of the aforesaid third convention in Deepvansh. Mahavnsh 
and Samant-pasSdika (Buddhist scriptures). However, there was no mention of the 
said convention in the canonical literature belonging to Mahayani sect, nor there 
was any mention in the memoirs of HuventasSng. There was no citation in any of 
the stone inscriptions of emperor Ashoka is well. Consequently, the most eminent 
scholars Mys Miniyefa, Keith, Max Walesar, Barth, Frank, and Sylvalevi etc. have 
disputed its historic authenticity. However, erudite scholars, namely— Prof Rayas 
Davids, Mrs. Rayas Davids, Wintemitz and GSyagar etc. have acknowledged the 
historic genuinness and authoritativeness of the said convention. 

Reasons for Avoiding Mention of Third Convention 

By the time of emperor Atoka the organisation had already splitted into 18 sects. 
It is possible that the followers of other splitted groups might not have accepted it 
as the representative meeting of all the Buddhist monks and treated it as an 
assembly of selected few senior Sthavirs only. Hence they might have intentionally 
avoided its mention. The third convention was held during the reign of emperor 
Atoka and it was equally astonishing that he too avoided its mention in his rock 
inscriptions. However, it must be kept in mind that emperor Atoka was pro-senior 
and elderly Buddhist monks. He had great regard for Thervada Atoka might not 
have liked that any significance be attached to his support. He might have preferred 
to keep himself aloof from the said concert so thin the decisions taken therein 
might not be construed to have been influenced by the crown. Presumably Atoka 
cherished a desire that unanimous shape of Bodh religion, which should be real 
and conformable to truth, might emerge after deliberations in the convention. 
Another reason might be that Atoka thought it proper to remain aloof and ensure 
that Sri Moggliputta Tissa, sponsor and president of the aforesaid convention, who 
was an erudite scholar, a philosqiher, having thorough knowledge of superme 
truth and deeply devoted to spirit^ accomplidunents must get the entire credit 
for the success and achievements of tire cemvention. He might have considered it 
more beneficial to keep himself detached. Nevertheless, the historic significance 
of the convention could not be denied. 
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Decisions of the third Convention 
0 

Many well informed and highly learned Buddhist mrmks, belonging to diffinent 
states regions, had participated in the said convention. The proceedings of die 
said concert had continued for a long period of nine months. Attempts must have 
been mwi*- to determine the real texts of Buddha utterances after profound 
dii wqw#*"" And prolonged delibarations. Certain important decisions were adopted 
after arguing and giving full consideration to the issues relating to the solidarity 
of the organisation continuously for a period of nine months. Besides the sect 
committed to SthirvSda (Pro-elderly and senior Monks) all the rest seventeen sects 
were declared as false unreal and untruthful ‘ThervSdi’ to ‘VibhajyavSdi’ sect was 
accepted as the true exponent of Bodh religion. The texts of Buddha utterances 
were edited and given a final shape. Sri Moggliputta Tissa accomplished a canonial 
book styled KathBvathu in which the ideology of other 17 sects hiul been dismissed 
and strongly abrogated which had been declared as false and untruthful at the end 
of the said convention. The contents of ‘Kathavathu’ were considered as significant 
as those of Abhidhamma Pitaka (Dealing with Buddhist philosophy and true 
knowldge of Supreme Truth). 

Abhidhamma: Its Background: As a result of incorporation of ‘Kathavathu’ 
in Abhidhamma Pitaka (one of the three collections of Buddhist holy writings 
which primarily deals with buddhist philosophy and knowledge of the supreme 
truth) a suspicion would, obviously arise in the mind that it must have tidcen a 
very long time in final determination of the texts forming part of the said 
Abhidhamma Pitaka. However, Acharaya Budhaghosh and Giinese traveller, 
Huentsang, have clearly asserted that the contents of Abhidhamma Pitaka were 
also collectively recited along with the texts of Sutta and Vinaya Pit&kas. The 
texts relating to Buddhist philosophy and supreme knowledge concerning metaphyics 
were contained in Abhidhamma Pitaka. The era of Lord Buddha demanded 
propagation of morality, modesty and compassion as also religious tenets, acceptable 
to all. Manifestation of religious principles and philosophy was sure to create 
conditions for spiritual advancement of mankind. Under Buddhist tradition, the 
period of knowledge of philoso|Aical doctrines came much later. Hence it appears 
more consistent to believe that the subjects relating to metai^ysical knowledge 
might have been partially discussed in the very first ctmvention, and atleast a few 
texts of philo'^ophical doctrines, must have been edited and finally adopted along 
with the texts of Buddha utterances forming part of Sutta and Vinaya Pitakas. The 
process of their composition, additions and refinment must have continued. 
Inclusion of ‘Kathavathu” in Abhidhamma Pitaka, provides the ground for such an 
assumption. 

A Significant Accomplishment of the Third Convention 

r 

A significant accomplishment of the third convention to send Buddhist Scholars 
to far off states, territories and foreign lands for propagation and spread of religious 
message of Lord Buddha for the good and welfare of the common people. For 
this, a schedule of programme was prepared. The names of scholarly saints appear 
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in Deepvansh, Mahavansh and Sainant P&sftdiki who were appointed to move to 
different regions for spread of religious message. 

IHpitnkas Reduced to Writing 

The magnificent work dene by Aioka for propagation and spread of Bodh religion 
really deserved to be ador^ in golden letters. The emperor drew inunense 
satisfaction in rendering this work. It is cited that once emperor Aioka enquired 
fiom renowned Buddhist scholar. Tissa Mogglanputta, whether his contributions to 
the growth and advancement of bodh relgion were sufficient in his opinion or 
not? The senior most and elderly monk (Mahasthavira) replied “Your Majesty! 
you had really done marvellous job for furtherence of b^h religion and you 
deserved all praise and eulogy for it. However, a significant work had still to be 
done by you which was lying undone. 

The emperor asked “Oh blessed one! please let me know the remaining job to 
be completed by me, on performance of ^^ich. I shall draw complete satisfaction 
and feel delighted”. 

Mahasthavira (A mendicant is promoted to the rank of Sthavira, after having 
completed 10 years from the date of initiation and to the rank of Mahasthavir, 
after completing 20 years from the year of initiation) replied “Atleast one member 
of the Royal family should renounce the world and get initiated as religious 
mendicant to join Buddhist monastery.” 

The emperor bowed his head with reverence and added— “Oh blessed one! 
not one but I would send two members of the Royal family to join the organisation 
my sem and my daughter”. Accordingly the son and daughter of emperor Ashoka 
got initiated as male and female mendicants, who are well known as Mahendra 
and Sanghmitra historically. In pursuance with the aforesaid resolution to send 
Buddhist scholars to distant places for propagation and spread of the religious 
message of Lord Buddha, Mahendra and Sanghmitra were sent to Ceylon (now 
Sri Lanka). The prince and the princess accompanied by other male and female 
mendicants, arrived in Ceylon, full of vigour and enthrusiasm to propagate the 
religious message of Ixrrd Buddha, lliey carried with them the texts of Buddha 
utterances in the shape of TriptakSs, as revealed and recited in third convention. 
At that time the ruler of Ceylon was Dev3nampiya Tissa. Indian mendicants, who 
were messengers of the tenets of Buddhist religion, were accorded warm welcome 
by him. Besides welcoming them he, himself adopted Buddhism. A great monastery 
was esfrddished in Anurildhipur town of Ceylon. ^ systematic studies ofTripitakas 
were commenced therein. The said system of recitation of the texts of Buddha 
teachings orally continued for several centuries in the aforesaid monastery. 

During the reign of King Vatflu^miiii Abhaya (from 29 to 17 B.C.) the 
fourth concert was organised in Ceylon. After critical review and collective 
recitatiem of the texts of Buddha teachings, it was decided to get the three 
collecti(Mis reduced to writing. Accmdingly, the three collections of Buddha 
utterances were written on Palmyra leaves. These were the same texts which prince 
Mahendra and princess Sanghamitra had committed to their memory and earned 
them from India to Ceylon. In between the period of arrival of Prince Mahendra 
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in Ceylon and writing of the texts fuming part of 3 collections, during reign of 
VatdiagSmini Abhaya* another two gatherings were held but they were insignificant 
since no deliberations took place therein to determine the final shape of the texts 
of Buddha teachings, forming part of the three coUections. The texts of lYipitakas 
as recollected by Prince Mahendra, continued to be recited in Ceylon. Thus the 
same texts had been merely repeated in the intervening two gadieriags. It was 
why no sfjgniflcance was attached to the said gatherings. The first assembly was 
held during the reign of DevanSm Tissa from 247 to 207 B.C.) in v^ch hearty 
welcome was accorded to the group of mendicants, who had arrived in Ceylon 
under the leadership of princess Mahendra and princess Sanghamitra and the King, 
himself, had adopted Buddhism became a worshipper of Buddha as distinguished 
from an initiated Bhiku). The other gathering took place during the reign of King 
Dntthagamini. He is believed to have ruled from 101 to 77 B.C. Afrer Tripitakas 
were reduced to writing in Ceylon, their permanent and unchangeable form was 
finally accomplished. The very contents of Tripitakas, obtained now, are considered 
genuine and authoritative. 

Recent Conventions 

Afrer Tripitakas were reduced to writing, there was practically no need to convene 
the meetings or concerts any longer. F^collecting of texts, their compilation and 
collective recitation, came to an end as soon as they had been recorded in black 
and white. However, the work of editing and modification of the texts becomes 
also necessary with the passage of time which was accomplished in 19th and 20th 
centuries. The concerts or seminars wfrich took place fulfilment of the said 
objectives are also called concerts or gatherings in order to provide their continuity 
with the previous ones. In this way, two concerts were organised and both were 
held in Burma. Burma also held a significant place amongst countries, following 
Bodh religion, known as Thervadi. (Pro elderly and senior monks wiK> were adept 
in Buddhist philosophy) like Ceylon. The first concert was held at Mandley town 
in Burmah under the patronage of King Bhin^. The Tripitakas written in PSli 
script, were edited therein. In order to ensure stability Vinaya, Sutta and 
Abhidhamma Pitakas were got engraved on marble stone slabs. All the three 
collections of Buddha teachings were inscribed in Burmese script on 1 1 1, 410 and 
208 slabs respectively. 

Thereafter, another concert was organised at Rangoon, Ci^iital of Burmah, in 
the year, 1954-56 A.D. for modifications and giving a final shape to the texts of 
Tripitakas, wfrich was known as sixth concert. In order to achieve this end the 
texts of Tripitakas written in PMi script were recited and necessary modificaticms 
were carried out wherever needed in order to accomplish a final sh^ie of amended 
texts. The amended texts of Tripitakas were reduced to writing in Burmese script. 
The edition of Tripitakas, published in Devangari (Hindi) script under editorship 
of renowned Buddhist scholar, Bhiksu J^dish Kashyapa, is primarily based iqxm 
the amended texts modified and published in Burma. 
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The period of acccmiplishing final shape of Tripitakas could be classified into two 
parts. The first part related to the period comprising from the life time of Lord 
Buddha to the reigning period of King \^thag 2 imini Abhya in Ceylon, when 
Tripitakas were reduced to writing on Palmyra leaves. The second part ranges 
from fee time of Triptiakas having been reduced to Mack and white and now 
when fee Tripitakas are finally available in printed form. The fust period was 
most significant in as much as it was during said period vfeen fee three conventions 
were held and final shape was given to fee texts, forming part of Tripitakas. 
Although the system of convening meetings continued even feereafter, yet they 
were all insignificant and nothing tangible had been achieved therein. 

Again a critical review of the circumstances was essential which led to 
organising the said concerts. Lord Buddha was the prince of Kausala dynasty (A 
territory situated along the bank of river Saryu in Uttar Pradesh). The principal 
area of his movement and activities was Magadha in South Bihar. He continued 
touring about in Magadha region all his life. He continued imparting lectures to 
acquaint people regarding his spiritual accomplishments. If a person belonging 
to a certain region, moves or resides in another region, he would like to adopt the 
same langu^e for his expression which was being used by the civilised gentry of 
his own territory where he was born as also b>’ the people of the other territory 
where he was now staying for propagation of his message and enlightening the 
people. Generally, such a refined language obtains an inter-regional standard. For 
instance, Rajasthan Madhya Pradesh and Bihar are all Hindi speaking areas, it is 
called a Hindi belt. Hindi was the exclusive medium of speech and via media for 
all literary pursuits by educated and civilised gentry of these states, which was 
also called as Khari Boli (Standard modern form of Hindi which has been adopted 
as fee official language of the Indian Union and which has become synonymous 
wife modern Hindi). However, the said inter-provincial via media or refined shape 
of Hindi language had numerous dialects which were spoken in different parts of 
Hindi belt. While conversing an inhabitant of either Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh 
or Riyasthan will use Hindi as medium of expression at the time of talking with a 
resident of Bihar and vice versa. Similarly an inhabitant of Biiiar will also converse 
in Hindi wife a person either inhabiting Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan or UP. and 
not in his own native dialect or fee loc^ dialect of the person with whom he was 
tallfing No doubts, fee sub-languages or native dialects, spoken in the said states 
were all offehoots of Hindi itself but fee scope of each dialect was confined to 
its respective region. Hence two persons, both belonging to Hindi belt will find it 
difficult to converse in their respective native dialects as they will not be able to 
follow each other. The era of Lord Buddha will have to be judged from the said 
angle. 

Lord Buddha delivered his discourses in the refined form of Magadha dialect 
Undoubtedly, he was a great revolutionary of his age. After attaining perfect wisdom 
and enlightenment he had undertaken an extensive tour wife fee aim of spreading 
his religious message for fee benefit and enlightenment of the largest numter of 
people, inhabiting entire Northern India. Many males and females belonging to 
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difTerent states attain^ initiation as mendicants and joined his o^anisatioa. They 
belonged to different states and conversed in their res^ctive dialect. Probably 
they might have been allotted different territories for their activities. It is also 
possible that they might have been entrusted widi die wnfc of propt^ating religious 
message in their respective state to vriiich diey belcmged. It is most Ukely that 
they might have used the regional or local dialect of the area where they moved 
and conv^d the message of Lord Buddha in order to enaUe the peq;>le to grasp 
it conveniently. The mendicants were not required to deliver any sermons 
independently. They were only expected to crmvey the teachings of Lord Buddha 
to each and every person in their respective area. Hence they must have been 
constrained to explain the substance of Buddha message in the local dialects In 
Nutshell, the mendicants had heard the discourses of Lord Buddha in ^^gadhi 
dialect and accordingly committed them to their memory. However they must 
have been confronted with the situation of converting. Buddha teachings in the 
local dialects, may be partially or to a limited extent only so that the people could 
follow them. From the lengthy durations of the concerts. It sounds diat the texts 
of Buddha speeches, memorised and retained in memory by the mendicants, 
belonging to different regions, must have been got repeatedly recited and tallied. 
After setting aside the variations if any, a unanimous shape of the texts must have 
been decided and approved. It clearly followed that the Buddha utterances must 
have been modified and refined from time to time without disturbing their 
originality. Besides minor rectifications, no msyor alterations took place in the 
original shape of Buddha teachings. The refined shape of MSgadhi dialect, adopted 
by Lord Buddha as medium of his discourses, was infact an accomplished mixed 
form of neighbouring regional dialects. 

After about 100 years of the first concert the second concert was convened at 
Balukaram monastry in VaishSli Janpada, which lasted for eight months. It appears 
that the shape of the text, forming part of TYipitakas as determined in the first 
gathering at Vaibh3r mountain at RHjgraha (The erstwhile coital of M&gadha 
dynasty) must have undergone slight changes may be in wordings only, during the 
lengthy duration of 100 years was as a result of adaptation in the regions. The 
scholarly medicants participating from different territories, must have taken a long 
time in deliberations for coordination of the texts and their final determination to 
be incorporated in the three collections of Buddhists scriptures. Although the 
primary aim of convening the second convention was to censure the behaviour 
and conduct of VaishSli mendicants, yet everybody could well ask why such a 
long period of eight months was taken to decide the solitary issue? Seven hundred 
mendicants, who had participated in the second concert were no doubt primarily 
concerned with the proUem to hold vriiether the conduct of Vushkli mendicants 
was wrong and immoral and, if so to admonirii them for their wnmg doings. 
However, the most important job to be done by them was coordination and 
modification of the texts of Buddha utterances which they nicelly performed with 
great perseviance. 

That was the era of pre-eminence of Buddhist religion. With the passage of 
time. Buddhism continued to flourish day by day. Buddhist motdes ai^ scholars 
undertook long journeys to propagate and spread the religious message. W>cal 
recitation of Buddha teachings became common. However, the same evils began 
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to creep in which had crept earlier after the first concert was over. Therefore, 
besides exposing wrong doers and liars and expelling them ftom tiM religious 
organisation, the historic work of revision and modification of the texts of Buddha 
teachings was also done in the third concert. It was why foe third concert continued 
for a long duratiim of nine months. 

After ^ticai evaluation of the signiftcance of the aforesaid three conventions, 
we shall discuss now another important point. Prince Mahendra had lived at Ujjain 
from his very childhood. In deference to foe wishes of his father emperor Afoica, 
he attains initiation as a religious mendicant in Buddhist organisation and proceeds 
to Ceylon carrying the message of the institution. No doubt, Prince Mahendra was 
the son of MSgadha emperor, Afoka, yet MSgadhi was not his mother trmgue. The 
medium of speech of Ujjaini, a Prakrita dialect was his mother tongue which had, 
decidedly been influenced by foe dialects of Western regions. Mahendra had 
memorised foe texts of Triptiakas and retained them in his memory which were 
his asset while he moved to Ceylon. Was it possible that the contents of Tripitakas 
might have remained uninfluenced by Ujjaini dialect? 

Admidst typical conditions, foe texts of Buddhist collections were carried to 
‘Ceylon and there also, oral recitation of the texts continued for quite a loug 
time’. However, after they were brought to Ceylon, nothing warranted for 
introducing any modifications or changes in their shape. Contrarily, while foe 
texts of Buddha utterances, as recollected by Buddhist monks, were carried to 
different regions in Northern India, they were, obviously, subjected to various 
modifications but no such necessity was felt in Ceylon. l\wo concerts were or^mised 
in Ceylon in between foe period, foe texts of three Buddhist scriptures were carried 
to Ceylon by prince Mahendra and they were reduced to writing during foe reign 
of King VathagSmini Abhaya. However, foe said concerts were convened merely 
to mauitain foe tradition and no significant work was done therein. Infact, there 
was nothing important to be done respecting foe texts of three collections in the 
said two concerts. Lord Buddha had adopted MSgadhi dialect as medium for 
delivering his discourses and nothing difinite could be said whether the original 
language of his teachings had remained infact in foe texts of Tripitakas presently 
available. However, foe feet foat foe originality and genuinness of foe ideology, its 
aboration and wordings of foe Buddha teachings are almost intact and it should 
not arouse any suspicion or disbelief amongst readers of the Tripitakas. 

Buddhist Canonical Literature in the Shape of TVipitakas: Brief History 
Sntta Pitaka 

It fixms a significant part of Tripitakas, written in Pali. The primary aim of foe 
texts of Sutta Pitaka was introduction of religious doctrines as enunciated by Lord 
Buddha. As appeared in ‘Mahapariniwan-Sutta’ (Dialogues of Lord Buddha in 
volumes No.2 and 3).Lord Buddha had addressed his favourite resident disciple, 
Ananda — “Oh Ananda ! the religious doctrines, preached by me, and my teachings 
relating to morality, good behaviour and conduct will illuminate the path and act 
as ^iritual guide after my attaining final salvatitm”. Sutta Pitaka was, no doubt, a 
unique accomplifoment, propounding the religious ideology, as enunciated by Lord 
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Buddha. 

Sanskrit formatiqtis of the P&li word Sutta were both Sfltras (A collection of 
aphorisms, threads and, cords) and Sflktas (Mantras hymns, {xayers). In Sanskrit 
Buddhist treatises* matching i4>horisms to Pali Suttas h^ been provided. The literal 
meaning of the word Sutta is an tqihorism, thread or cmd. The word Pitaka meant 
a small box or basket. It also meant a methodical arrangement and collection of 
writings. Both the meanings of the wcvd Pitaka had been indicated in Nidan Katha 
of Athasl&liai (legends) written by Achayra Buddhaghosha. In ‘Gianki’' and 
‘Sandaka’’ Suttas of Majjhim NMya (Fu^er Dialogues of Lord Buddha in 2 
Volumes) the word Pitaka has been used to mean both traditional use of words or 
in the tradition of works or treatises. Keeping in view the said defimtirms, the 
words Sutta pitaka could mean sequence of Buddha teachings arranged 
systematically and inter-woven like a thread or cord. Just as tm unrolling a thread 
ball, it will go on unfolding automatically. Similarly, Buddha teachings omtained 
in Sutta Pitaka, are manifested on their own with no difficulty at all. 

Acharaya Asanga (4th century A.D.) had defined the word Sutra in his wodc, 
‘MahaySn SutraiankSr’ as signifying the subject-matter of any work or treatise. 
Acharya Buddhaghosh had explained in ‘Athashaiini’(legendary tales) that u4iat 
disclosed the purport, gist or substance was a Sfltra. 

Under Vedic tradition, the word SQtra had frequently appeard. The author of 
‘Shabdakalpadrum’ had interpreted the word Sfltra as contained limited 
number of words having distinct and clear sense, being essential and meaningful, 
having universal application, short or concise in form, used as a memorial rule or 
precept, flawless in contents such were the characteristics of a Sutra”’. 

The aphoristic style of expression was commonly adopted under Vedic tradition 
by way of using short or concise formulas, carrying wider sense. However, in IWi 
literature, the word Sutta has been used in a much wider and lu’oader perspective 
udiich was similar, and corresponding to the above definition of the word Sfltra. 

Sutta Pitaka : Subjects discussed therein 

Religious sermons, delivered by Lord Buddha, formed part of Sutta Pitaka. The 
discourses of a few prominent disciples of Buddha, consistent with Buddha 
teachings, had also been compiled therein. A lively sketch of social and political 
structure and public life in India in Sth-6th centuries B.C. is also obtained in 
Sutta Pitaka, in addition to Buddha discourses. An elaborate account is also found 
of other religious guides, monks, ascetics (of the fourth religious order who had 
renounced the world) and their ideologies have also been elaborately discussed as 
per demand of the context. Likes and dislikes of the erstwhile people their 
occupations, education, achievements in the spheres of art, science, and politics, 
state of conditions in villages, towns and districts, living standards, problems relating 


1. Majjhim Nik&ya, 2,S,S. 

2. Same, 2,3,6. 

3. Swalpaksaramsandighaib, Sirviadivishvato Mukhaib. ' 
Astobhabhamanvadyaih cha, Sutraih sutravido viduh. 
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to agricultute, trade, commerce, social customs, standard of women in society, 
male and female serfe and family servants etc.— all the significant matters 
been discussed. The composition of Sutta Pitaka was in mixed form both in prosair 
and poetic form. 

Sutta Pitaka comprises of S major portions, known as Nikayas namely 
1. Di^-NikSya (Lcmg dialogues of Lord Buddha in 3 volumes); 2. Ms^him - 
NikSya (Further dialogues of Lord Buddha in 2 volumes); 3. Saitayukta NikSya 
(Kindred Sayings of Lord Buddha in I and II volumes); 4. Anguttar NikSya (The 
book of gradual sayings by Lord Buddha in S volumes) and S. Khuddaka-Nikaya 
(Small dialogues of the Buddha). 

Digha Nik3ya (lengthy dialogues of Lord Buddha) is a collection of lengthy 
discourses. There are 34 suttas (Sfltras or aphorisms) as follows under three 
categories. 

(a) Silakhandha Vigga 

I. Brahma Jai Sutta; 2. Samadilphal Sutta; 3. Ambaftha Sutta; 4. Sondanda 
Sutta; 5. Kfltdant Sutta; 6. MahSIi Sutta; 7. JSIiya Sutta; 8. Kassapasihanad Sutta; 
9. So(thapSd Sutta; 10. Subh Sutta; II. Keva^a (kevafta) Sutta; 12 Ldiicbcha 
Sutt^^ 13. Tevijja Sutta. 

(b) Mahavagga 

14. MahapadSn Sutta; IS. Mahanidan Sutta; 16. Mahaparinirvan Sutta; 
17. Mahasuddassan Sutta; 18. Janvasabha Sutta; 19. M^govind Sutta; 
20. Mahasamaya Sutta; 21. Sakkapanha Sutta; 22. Mahasatipa((han Sutta; 
23. Payasirajadfia Sutta (Payasi Sutta) . 

(c) Pitika Vagga 

24. Patika Sutta (Pathika sutta); 25. Udumbarikdhnad Sutta; 
26. Chakkavatidhnad Sutta (Chakkavatt Sutta); 27. Aggadda Sutta; 28. Sampasadini 
Sutta; 29. Pasadika Sutta; 30. Lakkhana Sutta; 31. Si GalovBda Sutta; 32. Atanatiya 
Sutta; 33. Sangiti Sutta; 34.Dasuttar Sutta. 

Under category Silakkahandha Vagga against serial No. I; Brahm^ai Sutta, 
have been cited 62 contemporary philosophical tenets or religious beliefs which 
had great significance for studying of contemporary Indian (diilosophy and history. 
Under the same category, against item Np.2 in Samaddaphal Sutta there was 
mention of contemporary spiritual guides who had declared themselves as 
Tirthankers (sanctified teachers or saints of the Jainas). They were Purana Kassapa; 
Makkhali GodiSla; Ajitkeshakambali; PakudhakachchSyan; Nigantha NS^uta and 
Saijaya Vbl^hqNitta. 

Mtyjhima Nikdya (Further (lialogues of Lord Buddha) ; The four virtues of 
Aryans IVuth, Meditation; Perfect absorption in meditation. Evils of self prowess 
and final salvation etc. have been elaborately discussed therein. The said NikSya 
contained 1 32 Suttas (sutras) under IS categories; 

(a) M&lpariyaya Vagga 

1. Mfllpariy&ya Sutta, 2. SawSsava Sutta, 3. DhammadayUa S^, 
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4. Bhayabhairava Sutta, 5. Anangaga Sutta, 6. Ankkbeyya Sutta, 7. Vstdiupama 
Sutta, 8. Sallekha Sutta, .9. SammMthi Sutta, 10. Satipatf^ Sutta. 

(b) SluiKda Vagga 

II. Chaisihidda Sutta, 12. MahasihnUa Sutta, 13. Mahahukkhanda Sutta, 
14. Chflldukkhandha Sutta, IS. AnumSna Sutta, 16. Chetokhil Sutta, 17. Vupattha 
Sutta, 18. Madhupindaka Sutta, 19. DwaidhSvitaka Sutta, 20. Vitakkasantfaan Sutta. 

(c) Opamma Vagga 

21. KakachOpaya Sutta, 22. Alagadd^>aina Sutta, 23. 'V^mmika Sutta, 
24. Rathavinita Sutta, 25. NivSpa Sutta, 26. Ariyapariyesana Sutta, 
27. Chalhatthipadopama Sutta, 28. Mahihatthi padq>aina Sutta, 29. Mahasaropama 
Sutta, 30. ChOlsaropama Sutta. 

(d) Mah^maka Vagga 

31. Chtllgosinga Sutta, 32. Mahagosinga Sutta, 33. Mahagopaiaka Sutta, 
34. ChQlgopaiaka Sutta, 35. Chalsachchaka Sutta, 36. Mahasachchaka Sutta, 
37. Chultanhasadkhya Sutta, 38. Mahatanhasankhya Sutta, 39. Mahaussapur Sutta, 

40. Chalussapur Sutta. 

(e) Chulyamaka Vagga 

41. Saieyayaka Sutta, 42. Verannaka Sutta, 43. Mahavedalla Sutta, 44. Chtllvedalla 
Sutta, 45. ChQldhammasamadan Sutta, 46. Mahadhanunasamadan Sutta, 
47. Vimansaka Sutta, 48. Kosamaviya Sutta, 49. Brahmanimantanik Sutta, 
50. Bharatajjaniya Sutta. 


(0 Gahapatti Vagga 

Sl.Kandaraka Sutta, 52. AtthakanSgar Sutta, 53. Sekha Sutta, 54. Potliya Sutta, 
55. Jivaka Sutta, 56. (Jp3li Sutta, 57. Kukukhatika Sutta, 58. Abhaya ^kumar 
Sutta, 59. Bahuvedniya Sutta, 60. Apannaka Sutta. 

(g) Bhlkkhu Vagga 

61. Ambalatthikarahuiavad Sutta, 62. MalfirahulovSda Sutta, 63. Chulmalunkya 
Sutta, 64. Mahamalunkya Sutta, 65. BhaddSli Sutta, 66. Latthukikopam Sutta, 
67. Chatuma Sutta, 68. Nalaki^bia Sutta, 69. Gulissani Sutta, 70. Kitagiri Suda. 

(h) Pariwajaka Vagga 

71. Tevijjakachhagotta Sutta, 72. AggivaSchhagotta Sutta, 73. Mahavachhagotta 
Sutta, 74. Dighnakha Sutta, 75. NQgandiya Sutta, 76. Sandaka Sutta, 
77. Mahasakuluday Sutta, 78. Samanamao^ika Sutta, 79. CUUsakuludi^ Sutta, 
80. Vekhnassa Sutta. 


(i) Raj Vagga 

81.Ghati (11) kSr Sutta, 82. Rathapila Sutta, 83. MakhSdeva Sutta, 84. Madhur 
Sutta, 85. Bodhi Rajkumar Sutta, 86. AnguIimSl Sutta, 87. Piy^dka Sutta, 88. 
Bahitika Sutta, 89. Dhammachetiya Sutta, 90. Kannakatthal Sutta. 
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(j) Brahamani Viggii 

91. Brahm&yu Sutta, 92. Sela Sutta, 93. AssaUyan Sutta, 94. CHwtamiikha Sutta, 
95. Chankki Sutta, 96. Esuldri Sutta, 97. Dh2iijani Sutta, 98. VSsittha Sutta. 
99. Subha Sutta, 100. SaagSrava Sutta. 

(k) Devadaha Vagga 

101. DevatUia Sutta, 102. Panchtaya Sutta, 103. Kinti Sutta. 104. Samagama Sutta, 
105. Sunakkhata Sutta, 106. Avaiidasappaya Sutta, 107. Ganakamogglan Sutta, 
108. Gopakamogglan Sutta, 109. Mahapunnabha Sutta, 1 10. Chulpuiiiukbha Sutta. 

(l) Aoupada Vagga 

111. Anupada Sutta, 112. Chhabbisodhan Sutta, 1 13. Sappuhsa Sutta, 1 14. Sevitawa- 
asevitawa-Sutta, 115. Bahudhituka Sutta, 116. Isigili Sutta, 117. Mahachattftrisaka 
Sutta, 1 18. AnSfdbisati Sutta, 1 19. Kdydgatasi Sutta, 120. SankhSrupati Sutta. 

(m) SuAnata Vagga 

121. ChfllsuAnata Sutta, 122. Mahasunnata Sutta, 123. AchchhAriyabhutdhainma 
Sutta, 124. Bakkula Sutta, 125. Dantbhflmi Sutta, 126. Bhumija Sutta, 127. 
Anirudha Sutta, 128. Upakkilesa Sutta, 129. BSlpandita Sutta, 130. DevadOta Sutta. 

(n) Vibhanga Vagga 

131. Bhaddekarat Sutta, 132. Anandbhaddekarat Sutta, 133. Mahakachchanbhadde 
Karat Sutta, 134. LobhAsakingiya Sutta, 135. Chfllkambhvibhanga Sutta, 
136. Mahakambhavibhanga Sutta, 137. SalAyatanvibhanga Sutta, 
138. Uddesavibhanga Sutta, 139. Arunavibhanga Sutta, 140. DhAtuvibhanga Sutta, 
141. Sachchavibhanga Sutta, 142. DakkhinAvibhanga Sutta. 

(o) Salayatana Vagga 

143. AnAthapindikovAda Sutta, 144. ChhannovAd Sutta, 145. PunnevAda Sutta, 
146. Nandakovada Sutta, 147. ChOliAhulovAda Sutta, 148. Chhachhaka Sutta, 
149. MahasalAyatanik Sutta, 150. Nagarvindeyya Sutta, 151. Pindt^tAtipAdi Sutta, 
152. Indriyabhavana Sutta. 

SaiQ'ukta Nikaya (Kindred sayings by Buddha) 

It is classified in 5 categories comprising of 56 kindred sayings; 

(a) SaiflUh Vagga 

1. Oevata Sadiyutta, 2. Dev^utta Sattayutta, 3. Kosala Sattayutta, 4. Mar-Saitayutta, 
5. Bhikhuni Sadiyutta, 6. Brahma Sadiyutta, 7. BrAhmana Sadiyutta, 8. Vuigisa 
Sadiyutta, 9. Vana Sadiyutta, 10. Yakha Sadiyutta, 1 1 . Saklut Sadiyutta. 

(b) Nidana Vagga 

12. Nidan Sadiyutta, 13. Abhisamaya Sadiyutta, 14. Diditu Sadiyutta, 
15. Anamatagga Sadiyutta, 16. Kassapa Sadiyutta, 17. LAbhasakkAr Sadiyutta, 
18. Rahula Sadiyutta, 19. Lakkhana Sadiyutta, 20. Opamma Sadiyutta, 21. BhiMchd ' 
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Saitayutta. 


* (c) Khsndha Vagga 

22. Khaadh Sadiyutta, 23. Dithi Saitayutta, 24. Radha Sadiyutta, 2S. Okkantika 
SaAiyutta, 26. UppSda SaAiyutta, 27. Kilesa safliyutta, 28. S9hputta SaAiyutta, 
29. NSg Sadiyutta, 30. Supaiuia Sadiyutta, 31. Gand^wakaya Sadiyutta, 32. Wald 
Sadiyutta, 33. Vachchhagot Sadiyutta 34. Cyan Sadiyutta. 

(d) Salayatana Vagga 


3S. Saiayatan Sadiyutta, 36.Vedaiia Sadiyutta, 37. Matugama Sadiyutta, 
38. Jambukhadaka Sadiyutta, 39. Simanflaka Sadiyutta, 40. Moggalan Sadiyutta, 
41. Chitta Sadiyutta, 42. Mamani Sadiyutta, 43. Askhat Sadiyutta, 44. AvySkat 
Sadiyutta. 


(e) Mahavagga 


45. Magga Sadiyutta, 46. Bojjhaga Sadiyutta, 47. Satipath3n Sadiyutta, 48. Indriya 
Saihyutta, 49. Samma^padhan Sadiyutta, 50. Bala Sadiyutta, 51. Idhipada Sadiyutta, 
52. Anurudha Sadiyutta, 53. Cyan Sadiyutta, 54. AnSpana Sadiyutta, 55. Sotigianni 
Sadiyutta, 56. Sachcha Sadiyutta. 

Anguttar Nikaya (Book of Gradual sayings) is classifed in elevan Nipatas. 
Each nipata is named as per its number. Buddha teachings have been accor^ngly 
compiled therein. The names of 1 1 Nipatas are as follows; 


1. Ekak Nipata, 2. Duka Nipata, 3. Tika Nipata, 4. Chatukka Nipata, 5. Panchaka 
Ni]Ata, 6. Chhakka Nipata, 7. Sattaka Nipata, 8. Atthaka Nif^ta, 9. Navaka Nipata, 
10. Dasaka Ni{flta, 11 Ekadasaka Nifdta. 

Khudakka Nikaya (Brief sqdngs by Buddha). There are 15 works as per 
each independent subject separately as under: 


I. Khuddaka Path, 2. Dhammi^iada, 3. Udan, 4. Ittivritaka, 5. Sutta Nipata, 
6. Viman Vhtthu, 7. Peta Vathu, 8. Ther-gatha, 9. Theri Gatha, 10. Jataka, 

II. Niddesa, 12. Patisambhida magga, 13. Apadan, 14. Budhavansh, 
15. Chariyapitaka. 


Dhammapada, noted against serial No. 2 above is really a most significant 
work in Buddhist canonical literature. It has been translated in almost all prominent 
languages of the world. It contains 423 narratives which were discoursed by way 
of illustrations by Lord Buddha during his life time. There are excellent teachings 
relating to the religious ideology, morality, ethics and the way how to lead an 
auspicious life. It is classified in 26 sections. Each section has been named, 
conforming with the subject discussed therein with relative illustrations. It deals 
with profoundly significant topics, sagacious iir nature, in a most charming and 
pleasant style, if Dhammapada is termed as Geeta (holy writings which are devoted 
to the expositirm of particular religion and theosophical doctrines) of Bodh religion, 
it should not be deemed as an exaggeration. It was a prevalent practice even now 
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amongst Buddhists in Ceylon thdl tbe religious mendicants w4io failed to undertake 
a thmough study of Dhammapada, were considered unfit for being awarded 
membership of the Buddhist organisation. Even in Burma, Siam, Combodia and 
Laos, it has been made compulsory for every religious mendicant to memorise 
Dhammapada, before joining the organisation. 

The literal meaning of Dhammapada is religious pada. The word pada here 
purported to mean a narrative tale, sentence or a line. The narratives, sentences or 
outlines relating to Buddhism, as discoursed by Lord Buddha, were minutely studied 
and kept in memory by male and female mendicants during their life time, which 
is apparent from critical review and constant study of Buddhist literature. 
Dhammapada appears to be a collection of speeches made by Lord Buddha in his 
life time and it was incumbent upon each and evey mendicant to memorise it. 
The word Dhamm^ada has also rppeard in Samyukta Nikdya (The book of 
kindred sayings by Buddha), suggesting the same meaning. In two verses of 
Dhammapada, also, the word has been used to convey the sense of Padas relating 
to Buddhism. The significance and celebrity of the said scripture is established 
from the very fact that several of its narratives have been quoted in prominent 
scriptures, like ‘Kathavatthu’ and ‘Niddesa’ In Milindapanalio (The questions of 
king Milinda)', composed during the period, close to the commencement of 
Christian calendar, two verses have been quoted from Dhammapada^ starting with 
the sentence BhSsita petfo Bhagvata DevStidevena Dhammapade.” 

Vinaya Pitaka 

Vinaya texts (The book of descipline) relating to morality, good behaviour and 
conduct, have, infact, acquired the status of a constitution (mode of leading life) 
for Buddhist organisation. Morality and ethical values provided vital strength to 
the mendicants. Lord Buddha had laid great emphasis for steady observance of 
religious obligations by ail male and female mendicants. Lord Buddha also made 
a mention of sinful acts, faults and flaws and the austerities to be performed by 
the mendicants for their atonement in his discourses. Vinaya Pitaka is, in feet, a 
renowned Buddhist scripture, predominently dealing with in estaUished usages or 
rules of conduct, prescribed for mendicants to enable them to learn manners of 
conducting themselves and lead a virtuous life in the organisation. Vinaya Pitaka 
is primarily a moral code. It is really much helpful in having a glimpse of the 
erstwliile social and cultural life of the people of India. The said holy scripture is 
perfect in all reacts, yet the contents of the book have been classified under 
three heads, namely Sutta V^bhanga, Khandhaka and Parivar. 

In Sutta Vitfeanga there is a description of sinful acts, guilts and feults. There 
is also a mention of violation of religious obligations, morality or chastity to 
which the mendicants had committed themselves by repeating the vow thrice in 
the presence of their spiritual guide for their steady observance on Amavasya (the 
ISth day of the dark half of every lunar month) and Pumima (the day of fell 
moon) of each month. This was al^ called PrStimoksa (deliverance). It was held 

1 . MilOida Ptmho, page |72, 399, pubUehed by Bombay Univeniiy. 

2. Venes No.32 and 327 of the same book. 
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in two parts in the nionastery. The male mendicants gathered in a Buddhist 
monastery and repeated 227 religious obligations to be observed by diem on Krishna 
rhgmrrfajihi (the fourteenth day of) and Pumima (the day of foil moon) of each 
month. Similarly the female mefocants gathered in Buddhist monastery and repeated 
3 1 1 religious obligations to be strictly observed them on die said days of the 
month. The violations of the said religious oUigatirms find mention in Sutta 
Vibhanga. ^hile reciting Pratimokshas, when the chapter listing violations of 
religious obligations, morality and chastity was read out, it was expected from 
each male and female men^cant to stand up and acknowledge his/her sin of 
having violated the prescribed norms. The motive behind this practice was to 
discourage recurrence of such deviations in future. 

PrStimoksha (deliverance of soul) had a significant role in the life of religious 
mendicants. It had thus been cited in Mahavagga — Pidtimoksha (practice of 
liberating soul) was the foundation, an entrance dow (central point) and foremost 
requirement, of all prominent religions”.' 

An old renowned commentator had defined the word Piitimokdia in most 
appropriate and suitable words— “If one abided by the religious obligations forming 
part of PrStimdcsha, the latter would help in getting redeemed from many dangers 
or calamities and immoral acts and finally to be emancipated from the bonds of 
worldly existence. Hence it is called Pi3timoksha (deliverance).”* 

Khandhaka is comprised of Mahavagga and Chlllvagga. How the religious 
mendicants should behave and lead their lives in a Buddhist monastery. What are 
the duties to be performed and religious obligations to be observed by mendicants 
with similar other requirements find mention in Mahavagga. Sutta Vibhanga was 
primarily written in a ivohibitive style vtliile Mahavagga had been written in a 
predicative style, what ought to be ^ne and the objects to be accomplished by 
the mendicents. The details of the events had been elaborately reproduced right 
from attainment of enlightenment by Lord Buddha to the establishment of first 
organisation of Buddhist mendicants. The said portion of Mahavagga was most 
significant from view point of studying ancient historical events. The systematic 
process and rules governing performance of the ceremony to be ordained in the 
order of a Buddhist monk after completion of frie age of twenty; staying at a 
place during four months of rainy season; deliverance of the soul from die ill 
effects of immoral conduct and final emancipation from the bonds of worldly 
existence; performance of the festivities at the end of the ramy season; and 
colouring of the dress of a Buddhist mendicant etc. have been elaborately discussed. 

Chdlvagga was in a way supplementary to Mahavagga, and laid down v4iat 
was fit to be done and what was not desired to be dmie by Buddhist male and 
female mendicants in their day today life as also how ^ould they behave; how 
should they move to walk and how should they address others and converse. 
Important historic events such as initiation of Anafri Pin^aka (son of Soman, 
president of a mercantile guild, in northern Kp&da where Lava is said to have 

1. Prfttimokkhaih U Adimetaita mukhmeUiti pimukhmeuih kuslinaita dhammanaih tena vuchichfi 

patimokham tt. Gopaka Mojjlana tutta Majjhim nikaya. 3/1/8 

2. Yo uih Patirakhati lam mokheti mocheti apayakadidukhehi tasma patimokham it vuchchati 

— A Comparative Study of Pratimohha p. 4 hy Pachova. 
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reigned); religious gift of Jaitavana (garden of Jait prince which was purchased by 
Anatfa Pin^aka to be gifted to Lord Buddha); initiatitm of Maha Pr^pati Oautami 
(wife of lUng Shudhodan of Stdkya dynasty) at Kapilvastu in Ko^ala region weie 
found incorporated in Chtllvagga. 

Pariv&r, the last portion of Vutaya Pitaka, is also called ParivSr Path. It is, as 
a matter of foot, an index of the subjects dealt with in Vmaya Pitaka. It com[Hises 
of 19 chapters. The subjects discussed in Vinaya Pitaka, have merely been repeated 
in the index, just on the pattern of Abhidhamma Pitaka. Nothing ftesh has been 
added to explain the subjects in Paiivar Path. However, this portion of Vinaya 
Pitaka is very helpful in comprehending its texts. In Parivar Path, the questions 
have been raised as to when, to w4iom and in what connection. Lord Buddha had 
imparted a certain lecture on humility and modesty, what were the middle and 
final courses and the nature of various internal conflicts in Buddhist organisation 
etc. and their answers have been provided. This portion of Vinaya Pitaka had its 
own significance in providing information how a specific problem, misgiving or a 
query had been answered in Vinaya Pitaka. According to Mr.Wintemitz, Parivir 
PSth had the same significance and utility for Vinaya Pitaka as indexes and 
appendices attached to Vedas. However, there were a few citations in ParivUr P3th 
which indicated that it had been composed after Vinaya Pitaka had already been 
accomplished. There was also a mention in it that the Tripitakas had been reduced 
to black and white. There was a mention in Parivar Path that prince (mendicant) 
Mahendra had arrived in Ceylon. He had established the tradition of reciting 
Vinay te.xts regarding moral discipline to be observed and humility and modesty 
to be displayed by the mendicants of Buddhist oiganisation. The names of 29 
Buddhist monks also appear who had brought out the texts of Vinaya Pitaka on 
copper plates. It was, obviously, inferred from the above hints that Parivar or 
Parivar Path, as available now, must have been composed in Ceylon much after 
accomplishment of Vinaya Pitaka. 

Abhidhamma Pitaka 

Abhidhamma Pitaka was the third collection of Buddha utterances. It is agreed 
under Bodh tradition that it contained Buddha teachings relating to Buddhist 
philosophy and the real nature of human soul as being identical with the Supreme 
Being. It deals with metaphysical knowledge, the realisation of the supreme truth, 
it was accmnplished for scholars and intellectuals only and not meant for ordinary 
masses. It had been referred to in Athashaiini; ManoiathpOn}i and Vibhang Attakatha 
(bodes incorporating Buddhist legends) that Lord Buddha, deified religious teacher 
of boA celetial bodies and human beings, had first of all delivered his lecture on 
Ae philoseqihy of Buddhism before his req;iected moAer, Mahamaya and other 
divine powers in Trayasitrash heaven (headed by Lord Indra). Thereafter it was 
repeated by Lord Buddha to his resident chief Asciple and a great intellectural, 
Sariputta (ix>pularly known as commander of Bodh religion). Thereafter Sariputta 
had enunciated Ae teachings of Lord Buddha to his SOO followers. 

In Sutta Pitaka, along wiA the wmds Abhivinaya (superior knowledge of texts 
relating to morality, eAical values, Ascipline, good behaviour and condudi) Ae 
word Abhidhamma (Ae supreme truA or metaphysics according to Buddhistic 
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doctrines) had also ^)|5eaied. Both the words had been used to denote superior 
Icnowledge of morality and discipline as also of supreme truth, preached by Lord 
Buddha. Acharya Buddhaghosha had defined the word Abhidbamma in his treatises 
AtthashSlini and SumangalavilSsini (relating to Buddhist legends) as most siq>erior 
knowledge of Buddhism or supreme knowledge of Buddhist philosophy. According 
to him, the ■Sanskrit prefix abhi in the word Abhidhamma signified intensity or 
superiority (greatness or excessiveness). 

Most eminent scholar of Mahayan sect, Asanga' had advanced four 
etymological interpretations of the word Abhidhamma. In his first definition of 
Sanskrit prefix Abhi as ‘towards or in the direction of, he said that sermonising 
face to foce by Lord Buddha about Supreme Truth, spiritual enlighteiunent true 
happiness and final liberation from worldly existence, led to its naming as 
Abhidhamma (the Supreme Truth or Metaphysics). In his second interpretation, 
he described that since Lord Buddha had explained Budhism in many ways by 
analysing it in various forms, hence it was called Abhidhamma (Supreme 
Knowledge according to Buddhist doctrines). As per his third interpretation since 
Lord Buddha had Strongly refuted the ideologies of other sects and contradicted 
the dogmas of opposite camps, which were Antithetical to religious doctrines of 
Buddhism, hence it was called as Abhidhamma. In accordance with his fourth 
interpretation, the very Buddhist doctrines, as contained in Sutta Pitaka, had been 
gone after and regulated. Consequently, it was called Abhidhamma. 

The sum and substance of all Buddha preachings was virtually the same. The 
inevitable requirement of Buddhism was to follow prescribed course of conduct, 
observance of morality, righteousness, piety, good behaviour manners and morals, 
as enunciated by Lord Buddha. Thus the difference lay in the mode of its 
explanation and determination only. What had been incorporated in Sutta Pitaka 
was in the shape of religious discourses. In Vinaya Pitaka we find Buddha teachings 
relating to observance of discipline, self redraint, and concentration of mind etc. 
While Abhidhamma Pitaka contains preachings of Lord Buddha concerning real 
nature of the human soul, knowledge of truth and Buddhist philosophy etc. The 
difference lies only whether one was possessed of authorised qualification to pick 
up and follow the real essence of Buddha teachings. The contents of Sutta Pitaka 
were meant for each and everybody of average intelligence and were directed 
towards purifying the mind and heart of the people so that they may distinguish 
between religious and irreligious actions. The substance of Buddha utterances, 
forming part of Abhidhamma Pitaka was also the same but they are meant for 
eminent scholars and intellectuals Thus the object of Abhidhamma Pitaka was to 
impart higher met^hysical knowledge to talented persons. Hence the discourses 
were meant for the highest good of the mankind and for attainment of ultimate 
salvation. The religious teachings contained in Sutta Pitaka were for the benefit of 
all and were easily followed. They had been collpeCed and compiled straight away 
in Sutta Pitaka without any modifications. However in Abhidhamma Pitaka, the 
views of Lord Buddha have been subjected to critical and minute investigatioi 
and explained in different ways from philosophical angle. 

Abhidhamma : Its Accomplishment : It was fully believed under Bodh tradition 


1 . Mahaydn Sutriilankdr; 1 1 .3 
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that Buddha utterances relating to Buddhist philosophy and metaphysics were also 
recited in the first convention side by side with those concerning religious doctrines 
and texts of discipline, (mrnal values, politeness and humility) Abhidhamma Pitaka 
was as old as Sutta and Vinaya Pital^. Ach9raya Budh^osha is confident that 
during the life time of Lord Buddha, the texts of Buddhist philosc^y and 
metai^ysics were also there along with the texts of Buddha teachings relating to 
religious principles and those nmceming discipline, humility and modesty etc. It 
was also believed that the word miamrnakadiik (The mendicants discoursing on 
religion) was decidedly used for mendicants, having knowledge of Buddhist 
philosofdiy and metaphysics as well. 

In die third concert, held at PStliputra (Patna) AchSrya Moggliputta Tissa had 
written KathOvathu in which he had strongly repudiated false and incorrect notions 
based on mere obstinacy. The said work formed part of Abhidhamma Pitaka. 
Evidently, it was an accomplishment of subsequent period. Its incorporation in 
AUiidhamma pitaka leads us to believe that die texts of Abhidhamma Pitaka had 
been subjected to analytical research from time to time before giving it a final 
shape. However, this argument was not at all acceptable to the followers of 
‘ThervSd’. According to this sect, the outlines of Kathavathu had already been 
drawn by Lord Buddha himself who was an omniscient and knew well that false 
interpretations of religious doctrines would be forthcoming and frdse theories would 
be invented after his final salvation. AchSrya Budhaghosha had vindicated this 
view with all emphasis at his command. He had expounded in Nidan Katha of 
At(hash91ini (Budcftist legends) that although ‘Madhupindaka Sutta’ and other sOtias 
had been preached by the disciples of Lord Buddha, yet they had been approved 
by Lord Buddha and accordingly formed part of his teachings. Similarly, 
Kathavatthu was part of Buddha teachings and was treated as an essential part of 
Abhidhamma Pitaka. 

Because of extreme faith and universal respect for Lord Buddha, the above 
explanatitm, which is only a praise and eulogy for him has been advanced. Had 
the final shape to the texts of Abhidhamma Pitaka been also given during the 
course of first concert, it must have been stated that the texts of Buddhist philosophy 
and metaphysics (knowledge of supreme truth) had also been collectively recited 
along wiA the texts of religious doctrines and moral values, good behaviour and 
conduct prescribed for the mendicants. In Chdlvagga' where a reference had 
appeared about recital of Buddha teachings in the first concert, it was cited that 
only the texts ftirming part of Sutta and Vinaya Pitakas, had been collectively 
recited. There was no mention of AUiidhamma Pitaka at all. At the time of second 
concert, held at Vaishali (Bihar) there was controversy between Sthirvadies (who 
believed in disintegration of the matter) and SarvSstiv9dies (followers of the doctrine 
that wordly existence was real). On one hand, the followers of ‘Sthirvadi’ tried to 
IHove tfaitt the texts of Buddhist jdiilosophy and metaphysics had been expounded 
by Lord Buddha himself, while on the other, the followers of other sects had 
challenged the very genuineness of Buddha utterances relating to philoso|riiy and 
supreme truth (met^hysics). Thus one is led to believe that the compilation and 
editing of the texts of Buddha teachings concerning philoso{diicaI and metai^sical 


1 . Vinaya Pitaka. 
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a^cts of Buddhism might have started immediately after the first omcert was 
over. The coordiiuition and recital of the texts, forming part of Abhidhamma pitaka 
is not substantiated to have taken place during the period of first ccmceit Prior to 
it, a reference to Mitrikas is found. They were in miscellaneous firnns. It aj^ars 
that Abhidhamma Pitaka was accomplished with die aid of the said Nffitrikas. 
After the thifd ctmvention of Buddhist mendicants was over, prince Mahendra had 
left for Ceylon and he had the texts of Abhdidhamma also in his memory altmg 
with the texts of doctrines of Bodh religion and those of morality and discipline 
to be observed by mendicants. It is beleived that by then the final duqpe of the 
texts of Abhidhamma Pitaka had been determined. No material is available to 
show that further modifications had been carried out in the texts of Abhidhamma 
Pitaka in Ceylor. Abhidhamma Pitaka was also reduced to writing along with 
Sutta and Vinaya Pitakas during the reign of Ceylon king, Vatlhagamini Abhaya. 

Significance of Metaphysical Knowledge ; The followers of Sthirvada or Thervada 
(The sect believing in division of the matter in its essential ingredients) attached 
the same significance to Abhidhamma Pitaka as they did to Sutta and Vinaya 
Pitakas. In Burmah an extensive and profound study of Abhidhamma Pitaka had 
been carried out. In Ceylon too, the texts of Abhidhamma Pitaka had been greatly 
regarded. As stated in ‘Mahavansh’ the Ceylon kings used to listen to the texts of 
Abhidhamma PitSka with perfect concentration and faith. Nay— a few rulers even 
delivered lectures on Abhidhamma (knowledge of philosophical and metaphysical 
aspects of the religion). King KSshy^ 1, who lived in lOth century A.D. had got 
complete texts of Abhidhamma Pitaka engraved on golden plates. Not only this, 
he got ‘Dhammasangini’, forming part of Abhidhamma Pitaka, engraved by fweeious 
jems. King Vijay Bahu I, (1039 to 1114 A.D.) was, himself, an authority on 
Abhidhamma Pitaka. He translated Dhammasangini in Singhalese language. 

On one hand, Abhidhamma Pitaka was held in great esteem by Sthavira sect 
and on the other all other sects of Bodh religion even suspected the tnginality and 
genuineness of Abhidhamma Pitaka. Long ago, even a section of mendicants, 
belonging to Sthavirvadi sect believed that the texts of Abhidhamma Pitaka did 
not form part of Buddha utterances. The said group reposed its feith in Sutta 
Pitaka only. A reference appearing in Anhashaiini (Buddhist legends) regarding 
conversation between two mendicants w^ really mteresting. It read “Oh Messed 
one! you are quoting such a lengthy line like the height of Susmeru mountain (the 
mythological mountain of gold). Gentleman ! from where you have quoted it?” 

“Blessed one with long life! it has been quoted from Abhidhamma Pitaka”. 

“Gentleman ! why do you appreciate to quote a line from Athidhamma Pitaka? 
would it not have been proper to quote some other extract ftom authentic teachings 
of Loid Buddha”. 

“Blessed one ! who preached met^ysics, contained in Abhidhamma Pitaka?” 

“Decidedly not by Lead Buddha”. 

From the above conversation and discussion, it would not be improper on our 
part to conclude that the texts of Abhidhamma Pitaka were determined much later 
as against Sutta and Vinaya Pitakas. 
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Abhidhatnma Pitaka, written in Pali script was cimprised of the following 
c(»nponents ; 

1. IXiammasangini, 2. ViUumga, 3. Puggal Pailfiati, 4. Dhatu-Katfaa, S. Panhan, 
6. Yamaka, 7. Katfaavatthupkan^a. 

Dhammasangini was really a superb woric, forminc of Buddhist literature 
relating to philosophical and metiq>hysical aspects of Buddhism. The exposition 
of elemental and spiritual world has teen so elaborately made in Dhammasangini 
that a learned scholar gets excellent information of all aspects relating to them. 
The results of auspicious or inauspicious actions either in this or in a former birth 
and critical evaluation of mind and mental dispositions as also unmanifested 
elementary matter or substance from which all things were created and similar 
other matters have teen profoundly discussed therein. Thus it may be added that 
Dhammasangini was a unique collection identifying moral aspects of Buddhist 
psychology. 

Another Classification of Pali Literature Relating to IVipitakas 

Classification of P3li literafore relating to Tripitakas has teen made in several 
ways in order to make it easy to be understood and retained in the heart. With a 
view to enable the pupils and scholars to follow all aspects of Buddhist religion 
in a detailed and systematic manner, numerous classifications, had been made of 
P3li Tripitakas and allied literature with critical evaluation, discussion and 
elucidation of the subjects, dealt with therein. However, on penetrating deep and 
minutely cimsidering this point, it appears that repeated classification and sub- 
classification of Buddhist literature exhibited the nature and attitude of Buddhist 
scholars towards more and more investigation and elucidation of Buddhist doctrines 
and philosophy. 

Besides classification in the shape of three Pitakas and allied literature, the 
entire Buddha teachings have teen divided in five groups, namelv- 

1. Digh Nikaya (Dialogues of the Buddha) 

2. MajjlUm Nikaya (Further dialogues of Buddha) 

3. Samyukt Nikaya (The bode of Kindered sayings) 

4. Anguttar Nikaya (The book of gradual sayings) 

5. Khuddaka Nikaya (Sutta Nipata) 

The five sub-divisions of Sutta Pitaka have also teen named as above but 
with slight variation in their purport. Under the aforesaid classification, the entire 
literature allied to Tripitakas had been included. The said categorisation had made 
depending on the significance of the subjects dealt with. The religious treatises 
and allied literature included in the earlier four groups were the same under both 
classifications. However under the fifth group, named 'Khuddaka Nikaya’, besides 
15 treatises relating to Sutta Pitaka, all the treatises allied to Vinaya and 
AUiidhamma Pitakas had also been included. 
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Classification of Buddba Teachings in Nine Parts 

Another classification of Buddha teachings has been made under nine heads. Ihere 
was also a reference of the said classification in 9 heads in the scriptures of 
MahSyan sect, written in Sanskrit language. As stated in ‘Sadharam Pundarika 
Sutra’ Lor^ Buddha had claimed that his religious commandments were nine- 
fold.' 

In Dharma Sangrah it was cited that Buddha utterances could be dassifed 
into nine heads’ as under: 

1. Sutta, 2. Gaiyya, 3. Vaiyakarna, 4. OSthS, 5. UdSn, 6. Itivrittaka, 7. Jataka, 
8. Avbhutta Dhamma, 9. Vedalla. 

1. Sutta; The teachings of Lord Buddha which had been compiled in prosaic 
form were called sutta (sOtras) and covered under this head. Just as ‘IMgh NMya’ 
and ‘Sutta Nipata’ contained preachings of Lord Buddha in prose. 

2. Gaiyya; Collection of Buddha teachings in mixed form versified and prosaic 
both. 

3. Vaiyakarna: It was the PSli version of Hindi word ViySkania. It purported 
to be a grammar or an explantion or a deliberation upon theology or philosophy 
of Buddhist religion, the explanatory literature has been included under this 
category. Buddha teachings forming part of Abhidhamma pitaka and of similar 
nature were placed under this head. 

4. GadA: Buddha utterances ccnnpiled only in versified form have been placed 
under this head. The word Gatha was synonymous with Arya metre’ (The first and 
third quarters must each contain 12 MStras or syllabic instants — one being allotted 
to a short vowel and two to a long one — the second IS and the fourth IS.) 
However, in both Buddhist and Jaina scriptures there has been a tradition to name 
all verified compositions as gathSs irrespective of the fact that they might have 
been composed in any form of the metres. Religious treatises such as IXkamm^xida, 
composed in versified form and containing Buddha utterances, fell under this 
category. 

5. Udan (Verses of Uplift); The expressions of Lord Buddha in the shape of 
narratives, full of spiritual knowledge while he was in the state of mental 
satisfection, happiness and pleasure which interspersed with emotionalism, 
friendline^ aitd amity and which were later on composed m versified finm were 
called verses of Uplift. 

6. Itivritaka: Its Sanskrit formation is Ituktafe, meaning tiiereby 'it is said 
so’. Therefore, all preachings of Buddha, starting with the words as explained by 
Lord Buddha are obtained under this head. 

7. Jatakas: The literal meaning of the word JSta or JStaka is birth. The tales 


1. NavSngametanmam Shisan cha 

Sadhama Pundrika sutra, page 34 Hindi Edition of Dr. N. N. Dutta. 

2. Navangapnvachanani 

MahayansutrasangrtA, 1st volume page 332 published by Mithiia Vidyapith, Daibhanga, 1961 edition. 

3. Yasyih pftde prathame 12 matrastatha Tritey^i | 

AshtAdasha dwitiye chaturthke panchdasha sinya || 
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of Lord Buddha’s pfsvious births have been collected and compiled in Jatakas. 
Besides, Jatakas, a mention of the said tales is found in Tripitakas as well. 

8. Avbhuta Dhamma: Description of outstanding personalities endowed with 
moral strength, derived through continuous meditation and concentration; or a 
mention of superhuman powers or supernatural objects is found under this head. 

9. Vedalla; After having been satisfied and delighted with Buddha ti»ar.hin£«, 
ftirftier clarifications were sou^t. The quesions put up and answers given by Lord 
Buddha in the shape of religious discourses are categorised as VEdalla.The 
scriptures, namely Chllllavedalla Suttant; Mahavedalla Suttant, Sammadithi Suttant 
and SakkapSftha Suttant are some of the works, falling under this head. 

From the above discussion, relaing to the classification of Buddha preachings 
under nine heads, it is evident that the difference lay in mere style and way of 
expression. Accordingly, different portions of one and the same religious treatise 
could belong to sevei^ heads. The classification of Buddha teachings merely 
reflected that there were such and such types of Buddha utterances which had 
been compiled in Pitaka literature wherever the context so demanded. 

AchSrya Haribhadra, had shown in his commentary on Buddhist treatise in 
Sanskrit styled ‘Abhisamya lankSr’ that Buddha utterances had been classified 
under 12 heads as shown hereunder; 

1. Sutra (Aphorisms) 2. Geya (In the shape of songs) 3. Vyakarna (Grammar) 
4. GSthS (narratives in versified form ) S.UdSn (leading to uplift) 6. Avdan (leading 
to heroic acts and glorious achievements)?. Itivritaka (As enunciated by Lord 
Buddha) 8. Nidan (purification) 9. Vaipulya (plenty) 10. Jataka (collection of the 
tales of Lord Buddhals previous births) 11. Updesha (discourses) 12. Adbhut' 
dharma (Excellent religion). 

According to another classification, Buddha utterances had been classified in 
84,000 chafers on religious knowledge. 

Such an extensive classification into divisions or sub-divisions of Buddha 
utterances, amply indicated the anxiety of Buddhist scholars for making minute 
investigation and extensive study of his preachings. The fact, however, remains 
that in practice only Tripitakas and their allied literature formed part of the 
curriculum, prescribed for religious mendicants. 

Division in Multifarious Ways: Its History 

Naturally one would like to know since uiien classification of Buddha teachings 
in the shtqie of 3 Pitakas (3 collections of Buddhist sciptures); S Nikayas (groups), 
9 Angas (parts or portions as of a whole); and 84,00 Skandha (articles or Chapters) 
had been in force. Regarding acconplishment of three Pitakas (collection of writings 
after having been collected in three small boxes or baskets), there was a reference 
in Pikatas themseh'es. In the rock inscription at ‘Bhabru’ emperor A^oka got 
Buddhist doctrines inscribed so that all the male and female mendicants as well 
as followers (worshippers of Lord Buddha as distinguished from the Bhiki^ or 
mendicants) listened to and abided by them. The portions of Buddha utterances. 


Sutraih geyaih vijakamaiii galhodanaavdanam 

Itivritidcaih nidanih vaipuylyaih cha sajatkam ^ 

Updeshadbhutau Dharmo Dwadeshanginid Vacah 

—Abhisamayalankar, page 35, Baioda edition. 
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a|>peariBg in the said stpne inscripticm, were in confonnity with the names of the 
aforesaid divisions or sut|-division.' 

The scholars had elucidated the names of respective branch of Buddhist 
literature where die specific Buddha tiwihinga were to be found Hence their detailed 
mention here was neither necessary nor desirable. 

It is evident from Bhabru rock inscripti(»i, got accomplished by Emperer Afoka 
that the cootbnts of and classification of Buddha teachings in the shape of Tripitakas 
as obtained in diird century B.C. were exactly the same as they are available now. 
It could adeast be safely asserted so for Sutta and Vinayak Pitakas were concerned. 

Besides Bhabru inscription, in subsequent Buddhistic monuments erected in 
second centrury B.C. at Sanchi and Bharfauta for keeping sacred relies of Buddha 
teachings in tact the words ‘Panchnekayika (pertaining to five nikayas) Suttantika 
(relating to Sutta Pitaka) and Pataki (used for a learned scholar, well conversant 
with the contents of Tripitakas) have iqipeared. Simultaneously, a fow illustration 
from JStakas (collections of the tales relating to Lord Buddha’s previous births) 
have also been quoted on the said monumental inscriptions which confirm the 
genuineness of classification of Buddha teachings in the shiqie of Tripitakas and 
Nikayas. 

The scholars believe that classification of Buddha teachings in the shape of 
three Pitakas and 5 Nikayas as available now, had already been determined prior 
to the age of stone and monumental inscriptions.^ Subsequent to the said 
inscriptions, there was an explicit mention of the said classification of Buddha 
utterances in ‘Milindiq)anho’ (The questions of king Milinda); Buddhist legends, 
written by AchSrya Budhaghosh Deepvansh and Mahavansha etc. 

Anodier classification of Buddha teachings in the shape of 84000 sacred wnks 
or articles, as started above, also appears to the quite old. In ‘ThergSthS’ it is 
cited that Ananda (a confidant and senior-most resident disciple of Lord Buddha) 
had claimed that he was well conversant with 84,000 sermons of Lord Buddha, 
out of uiiich 82,000 sermons were learnt by him as revealed by Lord Buddha 
himself and 2,000 from other senior monks of Buddhist organisation. As mentioned 
by AchSrya Budhaghosh in ‘SamantpUsSdika’ (Buddhist legends relating to Vinaya 
Pitaka) all the 84,000 religious sermons of Lord Buddha had also been recited in 
the first concert.’ 

There was a reference to this effect in Mahavansh that emperor Afoka asked 
Senior Buddhist monk, Moggaliputta Tissa, “How many religious sermons had 
been delivered by Lord Buddha. The Buddhist monk replied — ^“the sermons 
delivered by Lord Buddha had been incorporated in 84,000 sacred works”. 
Thereupon, the emperor proclaimed that he would get one monastery built up for 
each sacred sermon and adore them.^ Thereafter, the emperor started getting the 
monasteries constructed. Under Buddhist order, great significance is attached to 
the crmstruction of 84,000 monasteries by emperor Afoka. 


1. Imui Bhante! Dhimmapaliyaytiii ViniaytumulMse,'' aliyivasMi, anagaimayini munigatha 
mofieyasute upatisapsine e chi laghulovade musauaadaih adhigichya budhena bhasite, Etani bhante 
Dhammapaliyiy&ni ichhimi kiih ti bahuke bhik^uvftye cha bhikhmiye sunyu cha upadhilleyeyu 
cha! Havaih mena upasaka cha upasiki ch etani bhantekhapaia abhipietaih me janantu U. 

2. Budhist India by Royas Davids page 167. 

3. Samant pdsddika, 1st volume, page 29. 

4. MahSvansha, 5, 76.80. 
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INSCRIPTIONAL PRAKRITAS 


In tbe history of India, Emperor AshOkS was remembered, not merely on the 
strength of his armament but he achieved great prominence and success by virtue 
of pursuing the ideals of friendship and goodwill, teiuler-heartedness and service 
to ^e mankind. Emperor AshOkS had, no doubt, rendered most valuable service to 
promote Buddhism but he had due regard for other religions as well. He believed 
in the progress and well-being of the entire humanity and had spared no pains to 
serve the people for the ixdiole of his life. 

1110 best testimony for his achievements in the field of religiai, good behaviour, 
his dedication to ethical values, his administration acumen etc. were his inscriptions 
in Border towns and highly populated internal areas of his empire. 

The Languages of Inscriptions: Their Significance 

Tbe said inscriptions had played a significant role in enaUing to carry out analytical 
research and investigation of ancient Indian languages and dialectics. The language 
in which the said inscriptions had been accomplished, was infect, a refined literary 
form of the language, then in use in Northern India. The territorial parts on the 
north of Vindhya (Name of the mountain range which separates Northern India 
from the Deccan or Southern India and which forms the southern limit of Central 
India) situated in west, east and centre of the country, constituted Northern India. 
Earlier, the scholars invariably believed that all the inscriptions of emperor AshOkS 
had been written in P2li script but after prolonged research and investigation, the 
scholars arrived at the conclusion that they had been written in respective Pfekrita 
dialect of each area where the inscriptions had been found. 

Classification of Rock Inscriptions 

These inscriptions, obtained in PrSkrita dialects, were most ancient and a definite 
source of propagation and spread of Buddha message to the remotest parts of the 
country. Some of them had been inscribed on rocks, some on the walls of the 
caves v^le others on pillars and monuments. They are found right from Himalyan 
range in North to Karnataka in South and from North-West Frontier (Now in 
Pakistan) to Bihar and Orissa on the West. The inscriptions could be classified in 
eight groups, keeping in view the time when they had been inscribed. 

1. TWo Small Stone Inscriptions: They had been inscribed in about 2S8 or 
257 B.C. Small rock inscriptions of the first type were found at Sidhpur, Jatinga, 
Rameshwar, and Brahmagiri of Karnataka State; at Roopnath in Jabidpur district 
and near GurjarS village in Datia district of the State of Madhya Pradesh; at 
SahasrSm in ShUhbad district of Bihar, at VkirSth in Jaipur district of Rljasthan; 
at Mhski, Gavimath, PSlkigunda and IrSgudi of Andhra State. Most probabl;^,, these 
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inscriptions of the first small type had been written in the 13th year of the rule of 
Emperor Ash0k3. The scholars had to put in hard labour for deciphering the import 
of the said first type of inscriptions which they were not required to foce while 
deciphering the inscription of Ae later era. A short account of the personal life of 
emperor AshfikS had also been inscribed in it which had its own historic 
significance. 

The small rock inscriptions of the second type were obtained from three places 
only — Sidhpur, Jatinga Rameshwar and Brahmagiri of Karnataka state. Practical 
aspects — how to adhere to the doctrines of Boddha religion — ^had been elaborated 
in the said inscriptions by emperor AshOkS. 

2. Bhabni Rock Inscription: It was inscribed in or about the year 257 B.C. 
and obtained on a rock of hill at Vaii3th in Jaipur district of Rajasthan. 

As heresaid, Vaiitth was the same place, viiich was the ciqiital of king ViriUa, 
ruler of Matsya dynasty (The region, lying to the west of Dholpur in Rajasthan) 
^^ere the Pandavas had spent one year in ^sguise during the era of Mahabharata. 
The said inscription had a great significance under Bodh tradition. The description 
of adopting Buddhism and joining Buddhist organisation by emperor AshOka has 
been given in it. Along with it, seven selected portions of Buddhist scriptures had 
also been incorporated in it, which in the opinion of emperor Ashoka, deserved to 
be studied minutely with assiduous application and to be repeated again and again 
by all the male and female mendicants and worshippers of Buddha (as distinguished 
from the BhikshQs). All the seven selected portions, spotted by emperor Ashfika, 
in Buddhist-scriptures, are found even now in exactly fee same worfengs, without 
any change It is believed feat while Bhabru inscription was got inscribed on the 
rock at Vairath, emperor Ashdka was most probably residing in a Buddhist 
monastery at Vairath. 

3. Fourteen Stone Inscriptions: These rock inscriptions had been got inscribed 
in or about fee year 257 or 256 B.C. They are obtained at eight different places, 
enumerated below; 

1. Shahbazagarhi (situated 40 miles away from Peshawar in North-east 
direction). 

2. Mansera (District Hazara in Pakistan). 

3. Kaisi (About 15 miles away in West direction of Mussorrie in Dehradun 
district of Uttar Pradefe). 

4. Girnar (Near Junagarh in Gujarat), 

5. Sopara (District Thana in Maharashtra). 

6. DhOli (in Cuttack district of Orissa). 

7. Jaugarh (in Ganjam district of Tamilnadu). 

8. Iragudi (Andhra State). 

The religious views and proclamations of emperor Ashdka relating to die 
religion, ethics, medical treatment of human beings and animals; public works, 
obligations to be fulfilled by a ruler; fee characteristics of a great ruler; the duties 
ought to be carried out by regional authorities; contacts wife common masses; 
forbearance in matters of religion, true sense of glory, charities to deserving persons, 
victory over Kalinga; grounds of conflict; feelings of aversitm from battle, winning 
over countries and states by virtue of propagation and s|»ead of religion in place 
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of creating bitterness and dissentions amongst nations etc., find place in the above 
inscriptions. 

4. TVo Stone Inscriptions found in Kalinga Region of Orissa State: They 
were got inscribed by the emperor in the year 256 B.C. They have been obtained 
at Dhauli and Jaugaih. Both the said inscriptions related to the administration of 
newly conquered territory of Kalinga. The royal proclamations issued to his officers 
by emperor AshOkS, directing them how to administer the Kalinga territory and 
exercise control over the savage tribes, inhabiting its border, are found incorporated 
in them. These rock inscriptions had great significance. As a matter of fact, the 
said two inscriptions were in the nature of supplements to the above-noted fourteen 
rock inscriptions. They were like addendums to the 14 rock inscriptions which 
had already been got inscribed. 

5. Three Inscriptions Over Walls of Caves: They were located on the hills 
near Gay3 (Bihar). They were got inscribed during 13th and 20th year of the rule 
of emperor AshOkS i.e. in the years 257 and 250 B.C. It was cited in them that 
emperor AshiHcS Priyadar^ (Dear to the sight) had gifted the said caves to AjivakSs 
(Jaina nude mendicants). During the era of Lord BuddhS and Lord MaMvitfi, 
there was a distinct religious sect called — AjivakSs. forming part of religious 
mendicancy. The mendicants belonging to the said fold remained nude with no 
clothes on their bodies. Makhali Goshala was the supreme head of the said 
oiganization. Although, emperor Asht^ was himself a follower of Buddhist religion 
yet he had due regard for other religious itistitutions as well. It was an outstanding 
example of religious tolerance and submission to other ideologies on the part of 
Ashoka. Besides this, there was another reason also for having soft comer for 
AjivakSs. It was cited in ‘Mahavaitasa SatikS’ that the name of Ashoka’s mother 
was DharmS. She had bom in a Morya family. She was the principal queen of 
king BindusSra. Her parental ftunily was the follower of religious doctrines of 
AjivakS sect. The name of their religious preceptor was Janseva. The said queen 
also reposed faith in die doctrines of AjivakS sect like her parental fomily. According 
to Dr. Radhakumud Mukeijee, it was the reason u4iy emperor AshOkS had soft 
comer for AjivakSs. However, in ‘DivyfvadSn’, the name of AshOkS’s mother has 
been given as ShubhdrSngi and sdie is stated to be belonging to a Brahman family. 
Nevertheless, it would be unfair to link the event of gifting TSn caves to AjivikS 
sect by emperor .\shoka, simply to oblige his mother who was the follower of the 
said religious organisation. In the sixth monumental inscription, it is cited that as 
ai^ieared in ‘Satva PSsandS’, the word ‘POjitS’ (worshipful and worthy of reverence), 
used by AshOkS, clearly manifested that he had due regard for all religious 
institutions. 

6. TVo Pillar Inscriptions Found at the Foothill of Nepal: These two pillar 
inscriptions have been found in the villages 'Rummandei' and ‘NiglivS’, situated 
at the foothill of Nepal. Hiey were believed to have been inscribed in the year 
250 B.C. Although, the said inscriptions were short, yet there were several reasons 
which added to their significance. It was quite evident from the said inscriptions 
that Ashoka had visited almost all important sacred shrines of Buddhist religion. 
In the pillar inscription, found in the village, Rummandei, there was a mention of 
‘Lumbini’ forest, the place where Lord Buddha was bom. The said place had 
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great significance in the history of Buddha religion. From the pillar inscription of 
‘NiglM’ village, it has become known that Ashl^ was vt4K>le-heartedly devoted 
to Gautam Buddha m ^ne hand and on die other he had great regari fat all 
preceding Buddhas too. Along with it, the said pillar inscriptions stood testimmy 
to the foct that the boundaries of AdiOkS^ empire had extended upto NepalVi foot- 
hill. 

7. Seven Pillar InKriptions: They are believed to have been got inscribed in 
between the years 243-242 B.C. These pillars have been found in vilh^e Toiflid 
(Near AmbaiS in Haryana); Meerut (U.P.). KaushSmbi (about 30 miles above 
Allahabad in UR); PurvS (District Champaran, Bihar); LauriyS (AratSj, Bihar). 
Lauriya (Nandangarh, Bihar) and Arrah (Bihar). 

Tile monuments at TopSra and Meerut were forcibly removed to Delhi by 
king Ferozshah which were subsequently brought back to their (Higinal places. 
The pillar inscription found at KaushSmbi is now lying in the Fort at Allahabad. It 
was removed from KaushSmbi to Allahabad. Emperor AshOkS had got the said 
monuments inscribed in the later part of his life ^r having completed 30 years 
of his rule. Normally, the same matter had been got inscribed on the said seven 
pillar inscriptions which formed the subject-matter of above noted 14 rock 
inscriptions. Infact, they could be considered as supplements to the 14 rock 
inscriptions. In the said pillar inscriptions, there was description of all those 
measures, ways and means, employed by emperor AshOkS for propagation of 
Buddhism during the course of his lengthy rule. The issues relating to AshdkS’s 
religious policy; ethical values, duties of administrative officers; total ban on 
slaughter of different animals for selected days in a year and for solemn 
implementation of the objects of non-violence etc. for universal good have been 
elucidated in the said pillar inscriptions. 

8. Three Small Pillar Inscriptions: It is believed that the said three snudl 
pillars had been got inscribed in between the period 248 to 232 B.C. They have 
been obtained at SSmSth (Near Varanasi, UP). 

It was cited in the said small pillar inscriptions that the male or female 
mendicants who would be found creating rift or disunion in the oiganisation, would 
be expelled from the religious institution. It ^ipears that the decisions arrived at 
in the convention, during the ruling period of emperor AshSkS, to tqiply brakes to 
the growing feelings of discord, enmity, hatred and rift in the oiganisation, were 
got inscribed on the said pillars so as to give them due publicity. It is obvious that 
AshdkS was highly perturbed and anxious to check the rift and disunion in the 
Buddhist oiganisation. 

There was one more citation on the pillar inscription, now lying in the Fort at 
Allahabad, which was popularly known as the inscription relating to the queen. 
The name of the second ^een of AshOkS was KaruvSki, Mio was the motto of 
prince Tiwar. Her generosity and munificence had been greatly admired in it. 

It was thus a brief introduction of the inscripti^ of emperor Ashifta. However, 
the prime motive here was to make critical evdhation of linguistics in wdiich they 
had been inscribed. Hence it was essential to reclasafy diem, keeping in view 
that they had been inscribed on rocks or pillars in different lands, having different 
dialects of their own. Accordingly, the said inscriptions could be grossly classifidd 
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in six groups as per their locations in North-west, West. East, South-east, Central 
and Southern parts of the country. Ash0k2 had got them inscribed in his official 
state language. The capital of his dynasty was PStliputra (now Patna) in East 
India. His state language was the PtSkrita, used in eastern regions. The official 
language has comparatively refined shape as against the medium of speech, 
commonly used by the masses. Thus during the reign of Ash5kS, his official state 
language was slightly different, having obtained an accomplished shape. Although, 
the state language is used in the entire dynastic area in performance of official 
duties, yet slight variations are always possitde in different areas in aprf>Hanp.i» 
with regional diversities in native dialects. Emperor AshSka, therefore, decided 
that religious messages and riqral commands should be got inscribed in his official 
state language at all those places «4ieie people were in a position to follow it, so 
that each and every body could be benefited with the teachings and their import. 

The ins^ptions of emperor Ash&kS, located in eastern regions of the country, 
had been inscribed in the same language which was in official use'. Even in the 
territories of central India, there was practically no difficulty for the people to 
grasp it. Of course, minor variations cannot be denied from their local dialects. 
Thus the language of all inscriptimis, located at places right from the valleys of 
river Ganga and Yamuna to the basin of Mahanadi river in Bihar, was almost the 
same. The slight variations found here and there were insignificant. 

The empire of AshfrkS covered fru-off places. There were territories in it where 
the official language, based on eastern PtSkrita, could not be conveniently followed 
by the people. The native dialects of those areas were altogether different. Hence 
due care was taken to ensure that rock or pillar inscriptions were got inscribed in 
their reactive native dialect so that common people of these areas might be in a 
position to understand and take them to heart without least inconvenience. In 
other words, the language of inscriptions was, obviously, influenced by the local 
dialect of the respective temtory. This foct stands corroborated by the inscriptions 
found at Shahbazgarhi and MSnsera in the regions of North-West India (now in 
Pakistan). Critical evaluation of the variations found in the inscriptions of the said 
places as against the language of the inscriptions, located in eastern and other 
parts of the country, shall be carried out later. 

GirnSr is situated in Saurashtra (Gujarat State). The local dialect of the said 
area was evidently different frrom that of eastern territories of the country. Hence 
it was obvious tW the language of inscription at GirnSr was in variance with 
those found in eastern regions. Ifowever, its langui^e had been slightly influenced 
by the medium of speech used in Central India which was apparent from a perusal 
of the language of GirnSr inscription. 

South has been beyond the jurisdiction of languages, belonging to Aryan 
linguistic family. Even during the life-time of AshOkS, the languages pertaining to 
Dravadian linguistic group were in vogue in south as is the case now. Of course, 
the languages of Dravadian linguistic femily in those days were like elder sisters 
of the present languages, belonging to Dravadian group. The language of the 
inscriptions, found in south, remained uninfluenced by local dialects since they 
belonged to a different linguistic group. The minor variations observed in the 
langiiagfi of inscriptions in south, as against those of eastern territories, were^Iy 
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due to the influence of dialects of Western India. Consequently, there was 
conformity between the language of inscriptimis, obtained in South and those 
found at Vsirftth, SSnchi and Rupnath — may be to a slight degree. Specifically, 
there was nothing more required to be described in re^ct of Southern insciiptimis 
from linguistic viewpoint. 

• 

Languages of the Inscriptions : Their Comparative Study and Evaluation 

The fourteen inscriptions of eimperor AskOka were located at diflerent places which 
were for off from each other, l^ereas ShShbSzgaihi was situated in North West, 
Dhauli happened to be in remote South-East territory of India. Similarly, on one 
hand KSlsi was situated at the border of Himalayas and on the other Jaugaih 
stood in for-off Southern territory. 

Grossly speaking, there were three linguistic forms obtained in fourteen 
inscriptions — that of north-west; of eastern and central parts and that of Western 
India. The language of ShShbazgarhi and MSnsera inscriptions had a typical 
lii^uistic form which appeared to be influenced by die language of Iran and Western 
countries, belonging to Aryan linguistic fomily and was closer to Sanscrit language. 
The inscription at Gimar seemed to have been influenced by the language of 
western India. Besides them, the language of other inscriptions had a different 
form, somewhat resembling with the official language of AshOka empire. 

The inscriptions of ShShldizgailii and MSnsera existed in the tracts which 
constituted North-West border of AshOkS’^ dynasty. That was the era of PrSkrita 
dialects. The Prakrita dialect of North-West Frontier territory was basically different 
from PrSkrita dialect of eastern parts. The medium of speech of a particular area 
would always be influenced by the dialects of the neighbouring localities, in as 
much as the people of neighbouring areas come in contact with each other and 
exchange their views in day today course of their lives. Hence the language of 
North-West Frontier region was bound to be influenced by the language of the 
country situated (m the West. The PrSkrita used in die inscriptions found at Niya, 
forming part of Chinese Hirkey, popularly known as Niya PrSkrita and I%airunq)^ 
PrSkrita used in the inscription, obtained at KhaitSn, resembled very much with 
language of the inscriptions of ShShbSzgaihi and MSnsera. 

With regard to the languages of the inscriptions, got inscribed by emperor 
A^oka, no final opinion could be given since they needed further study and 
critical investigation. However, certain points, relating to the languages of the 
inscriptions are discussed below ;- 

1. The letter W is found transformed into and For example, the Sanskrit 
word (A deer) is found to have been written as "pi)”' in the rock inscription 
of ShShbSzgarhi and in that of MSnsera, it is found written as At a few 
places, we find the letter converted into letter'l*. 

In the inscriptimi at GirnSr, we find Sanskrit wmd 'pi:' transformed into 


1 . Mrigo fo pi mnigo do dhnivarti. 

2. Eke mrige se pi chu mrigah no dhnivam I 

(Ek ah mrigah sah api cha mrigah na Dhnivah I First rock inscription. 
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* in place of or liV which shows that in Gujrat side, there is a tendency 
of the letter 'w' ccmverted into letter 'at’. 

In die inscriptions of Kaisi and Jaugarh the Sanskrit word is found 
transformed into The language of these inscriptions conforms with the 
dialect of eastern regions where there is tendency of conversion of the letter ‘w’ 
in letter 'f 

In the inscription of ShahbSzgarfai, the letter ' t' forces the following palatal 
consonant to be converted into ceretod consonant. For instance, the form 
is obtained for Sanskrit word (form in locative case of root word 
v4iich means grown up persons). However, in the inscriptions of MSnsera, the 
form is obtained for Sanskrit word 

The change of palatal consonants into cerebral consonants is not regularly 
found as a rule in all inscriptions. For example, in the second inscription, found at 
different places, the Sandolt word ‘AushadhSni (medicinal herbs) has been found 
transfmmed into varying forms, such as — at GirnSr; 'aOfini^' at IU'.si; 

'aftntn# at Jaugarh; ‘iiljdlF)' at Sh3hbSzgarhi and at Mansers'. In the 

fourth stone inscription the Sanskrit word (Enlarged or magnified) has 

been found converted in either ‘'nft#' or 

In North-West Frontier inscriptions, the palatal letter 'tn'; cerebral letter 
and dental letter 'v’ are found intact as in Sanskrit. Such as — DoshaAi (fault or 
sin) (For the society); (affectionate to ai< — used for emperor 

AshOkS); ‘aigforo’ (Every day, daily); ‘HunWdBHF)' (Large number of lives); 
'sttPlfog' (Engaging in conversation with)'; 'miluftlPl' (For the benefit of animals); 

1 . ... Eke mrige sc pi cha mige no dhaive. 

2. Eke mige se pi chu mige no dhnivaiii. 

3. Budheshu hita sukhye dhramyutas aplibodhe Vapala . . . 

4. Budhreshu hidarti sukhye dhramyut aplibodhaye viyaputa . . . 

(. . .Viidheshu Hitsukh&ya dharmayukULsya apariteadhftya VyaphtAh . .) 

- Fifth inscription. 

5. Gim&r — AusudhAni cha y§ni manusopgini cha . . . 

Kilst ~ AusdhAni munisopgftni chA . . . 

Jaugaih — AusdhAni Ani munisopgani . . . 

ShAhbAzgsthi — AushudhAni, manushopkAoi manushopkAni . . . 

MAnsera — Aushdhini 
(AushdhAni manushyopgAni cha . . .) 

6. QimAr AtikAntaih anurarii bahOni VAsasAtAni Vadhito evaih piAnAraitibho 
KAlsi Atikantaih anllaiii bahuih VAsastatAiti badhtte vA pAnalaihbhe . . . 

Dhauli — Atikantaih autalaih bahQoi VAsastAih Vadhite va pAnAlaihbhe . . 

Jaugaih — Atikantaih Antalaih bahumi 

VAsascAni Vadhite Va panalambhe 

ShAhbAzgaihi — Atikritaih antaraih bahOni VashaslAni Vadhito vapranarambho 
. . . MAnsera • Atikriuih anuraih bahuni vash. shaih vadhite va prananihbhe . . . 

7. Bahukahi doshaih samjas Devan priyo priyadrishi laya dakhati. 

(BahukAn hi doshAn Samijasya devAnAm piiya priyadarshi RAjA pashyati) 

- 1st Rock inscnptM^B 

8. Anvdivaso bahuih pranashah.sahasrini Aiabhiyuiu . . . 

(Anudivasaih bahum prAnashausahasrani Alpasal) 
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(Not existing); ‘.OTW’' (Everywlieie) etc. 

Exceptions have also been found here and there in stone inscriptions of 
‘ShfthbSzgarhi’. For instance, in the second inscription, for Sanskrit word 
(Treatment of human-beings) the formation and 

similarly for Sanskrit word (for betterment of mankind) the form 

is obtained. 

In the inscriptions of ShShbazgaifai and MSnsera, it is found that the letter T 
has a tendency to change its site. The letter T’ joins its preceding or succeeding 
consonant. For example, Sanskrit word (Tlie sacred script), the form 

‘otIW)”, for Sanskrit word *5^?’ (everyutere), the form and for Sanskrit 
word (Looking kindly upon everything — an epidiet of king AshOkS), the 

form ’liawliifl” etc. are obtained. Similar tendency of letter T, changing its site 
and joining its preceding or succeeding omsonant is not found in the inscriptiims 
of other places. 

The letter *<1’, appearing in the latter part of the joint consonants of Sanskrit 
words, disaiqrears in the PiSkrita. This tendency is seen in rock inscriptions of 
North-West Frontier region. For example, for Sanskrit word '4nrUlwi’ (happiness, 
fortune), the form ‘ORivr’* and fen *4:^’ (obligation) the form are obtained 
re^ctively. The said tendency of disappearance of letter *>1’ is primarily found in 
the inscriptions of ShShbizgartii. In stone inscriptions of MSnsera, a few exceptions 
have also been noticed. Whereas in the I2th and 1st inscriptions of ShShbSzgarhi, 
the forms for and for have speared, in those of 

MSnsera, the forms ’’vnivr’ and have respectively been found. 


1. Pftahopkini cha yatra (atca nasti savritra haroptta ciia . . . 

(Pashunpagftih cha yatra tatra na santi saivaUa Hiritftni cha . . .) 

— 2nd inscription 

2. Priyadrashisa cao duvi Chikis kit manush-chikish pashuchikisa cha Aushudhani manushopkaih ... 
(Priyadarshtnah Rkgye Chikitse krite manushya chikitsi cha pashuchikitsft cha. Aushdhani 
manushyopklni. . .) 

3. (a) Yain Dhiandipi devan prias-iao likhpitu. 

(lyaih dhannalipih devin&ih priyepa Ragya lekhitft) — 1st inscription 

4. Savritra Vijite devanarii priyas priyadrishisa ye dia ant— 

(Sarvitca Vijite devanaih priyasya priyadaishinah. . .ye cha antSh. . . ) 

—2nd inscription 

5. Pur mahnasi devanam prias pnadrishasa no. . . 

(Pun ixiahanase devanaih priyasya priya-danhinah Ragyah. . . ) —1st inscription 

6. Evaih hi devanaih priyas ichh kiti Savn pmshau^a bahushiut cha kalapa batvo. . . 

(Evaih hi dev&niih priyasya ichchha kimiti sarva pashnda^ahushnitah cha kalynn wantah. . . ) 

— 12lh inscription. 

7. Hid no Kichi jive Aibhit pnyuhotviye. Nopi cha sawija katav. 

(Ih na kashdiit jivah Alabhya piahotavyah. 

N&pi cha safflgjah kaitavyah) — 1st inscription 

8. Evaih hi Devanaih priyas ichha kiti savn pashatfa bahushiut cha kayana taviya. . . 

9. Hid no ki chi jive Aibhit pnyuhotviye nopi cha sawaja katviya. 
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In inscriptioiis of North-West Frontier, the consonants, in which letter T 
connects, ate found intact such as inr* (Subjects);' *1^* (A Btfihmana), ‘‘Vm’ 
(A religioos mendicant)’ etc. However, exceptions are there. We find for as 

The letter connecting joint consonants in Sanskrit words, generally 
disappears in Prtkrita. This tendency is primarily found in the inscriptions of 
North-West Frontier region cmly. Els^ere, it is not found. For instance to the 
word (A sacred precept or rule), the form and for the word ‘am’ 
(Thfling, insignificant), the form ‘ot’’ is found. 

In the inscriptions, of North-West Frontier region, the use of is found for 
Just as for for 'eRW' and for 'swiir'’ 

Except North-West Frontier, the tendency for using for 'sr' is generally 
found in stone inscriptimis of all other places. However, in a few inscriptions of 
North-West Frontier too, the use of letter 'v' in place of 'at' has been noticed. 
F(v example, in the tenth insoiption of bodi ShShldzgarhi and MSnseia, for Sanskrit 
word ‘tp^’ the form has ai^ared. 

In North-West Frontier inscriptions, the use of letter ‘af’ has been found for 
'^l'. Such as and 

Elsewhere, both forms and are obtained. The letter has also appeared 
in North-West inscriptions but only in rare cases. In North-West inscripticms, the 
use of ‘at’ is also found for ‘■*9r’. For example and etc. In Mfoisera 

1 . ... Tathaih cha me praja anuvatatu. 

(. . . tmr vr u«ir ajurtom) — 5th inacription 

2. (a) Mitrasanistut atikanaiii cha Bramana shramsanaih — 3rd inscription 

(b) Tatra he vasanti Bramana va Shnmana va. 

(Tatra hi Vasanti Br&hminS va Shramana va. . . — 1 3th inscription 

3. 1 3th inscription 

4. Imam avakapaiti dhrame shile cha Tistati dhramaiti anushashishanti. 

(Idaiii yftvat kalpaih Dharme shile cha tishthantah dhannamanushasishyanti) — 4th inscription 

5. Apvayat apmandata sadhu 

(Alpavijayata alpamandaUl Sfidhu) — 3rd inscription 

6 Mochhaya iyaih anubadhaih — . 

(Mokshaya cha evaihanubandhaiti — Vth inscription 

7. (a) Yo pi cha apkareya ti chhamitviamte vo devanaih priyas yam shako chhamanye. 

(Yoapi cha apakaroti Kshantvyamat eva devamni priyasya yah: Shakya Ksaixmiya) 

(b) Ichhati hi devanaih priya sabrabhutan achhtt . 

(Ichhati hi devanaih priyah Sarvabhutanachhti ) — 1 3th inscription. 

8. Dukanh tu kho eve khudrakena vagrant usten va . . . 

(Dukanih tu Khalu etat Ksudrakeoa vaigena ushta) — Sh8hb£zgaihi — Xih inscription 

9. Ayaih dhramadipi devana prias ranno likhyitu. 

(lyaih Dharmalipih devanaih priyena Riji lekhiti) Shihbizgaih — 1st inscription 

10. Mitra Sanstutantikanaih Sharmana Brimaniniih d&nlih prftninaih anarambho. 
(MilrashusUitagyatikanaih Shramana Brahmananaih danaih pmanamanarlabhah) 

->Sh8hb&zgaihi — XI macription 

1 1 . Anani cha divani riipni drashyitujanas. (— Anyini cha divQykni rOpani Darahyhwa janasya) 

— Shihbftzgarhi, IVth inscription 

12. Eshe ai&e cha bahnvidhe dhramcharne vadhrite (Eut anyat cha bahuvidhaih Dharma Qilr^ih 

vardhitaih) —MSnsen, IV inscription 
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ioscriptions, the use ofJetter is also found. At other places, the use of letter 
' 7 ' is generally obtained'fiv The same is the case with GimSr inscription. 

In North-West inscription, the inevitability in use of dental and cerebral 
rjimsnmintg is not found. For example, in fourth inscription at ShShUzgaihi the 
fiOTts for and ‘iRS’* for have been found uduch means 

that both dehtal cerebral consonants are obtained in one and the same sentence. 

In North-West inscription, some forms have been found a4iere the letter T 
has disappeared. For example, in the sixth inscription, the use of the form 'R»c’’ 
is obtained for (Enough). In foct, the fwmaticxi ^ould have been ’liiC’ for 
as per tendency found in North-West inscriptions as stated above. The letter 
*W' is found converted in letters 7 andT’ at certain places. 

However, in the inscriptions of eastern territories, this tendency is not found. 
There the letter in Sanskrit words tends to be converted in *f’, *7’ or ‘31’. 
Thus the formation *1^’ in place of *1^’ found in North-West inscriptions (i.e. 
ommission of letter T') s^pears to be the result of copying eastern Pr3krita. 

In the inscriptions of North-West Frontier, the tendency of conversion of letter 
‘3IT’ into letter ‘31’ is repeatedly found. Thus as it is clearly perceived iiom the 
t^rpearance of the words for (treatment), Yath* for ‘•WT’ and 

for *?Mt; ' 31 ^’ for *31^’ (now, at this time); ‘w’ for ‘93^’ (aftowards), 
*Rrtr’’ for ‘Shi’ (severe, intense, sharp) and ‘3r'Rihl’* for ‘3roid5i’ (offending, guilty) 
etc. 

In North-West inscriptions, nouns ending in last letter ‘3r in nominative case, 
singular number, tends to convert in ‘3$1’ and *7’ both. However, there was no 
strict adherence to this rule. 

In GirnSr inscription, the last letter ‘31’ is found converted into ‘3^’ wliile in 
inscriptions of Dhauli, Jaugarh and Kllsi, the last letter ‘31’ is seen converted in 

1. Imye dhramnushastiye yatharh anaye pikramne — M&nsera, HI 

inscription. 

2. Dhrame shile cha tistiti dhiamaih anushishanti. Eta hi Srettsim knmant yam dhnunanushashanaih 
dhrarn charanam picha. 

(Dharme Shile cha tishthantah dharmadi anshisiyanti. Elat hi Shreshthadi Karma yat 
dharmanushasnaiii) — Sh&hbizgarhi. 4th inscription 

3. Tam maya kitaih savra kalaih 

(Tat maya evaih Icritain Sarvadi kaiaih. . . ) — ShShbizgaihi, 6th inscription 

4. Priyadiishisa rano duvi chikis kit manushchikis pashuchikish cha. 

(Priyadarshinah Rigyah divi Chikitse manushyachikitsft cha pashu-chikitsa cha. 

— ShShbftzgaihi, second inscription 

5. Imim dhramnushasti yath a ye pi Kreihye 

(>Asye dhannanushishtyai yatha anyasmai api karmne) — Shihbizgaihi, Third inscription 

6. ... San Cha puna tath kaitarii badhtaraih uphanti atapiaaliadaiii 

(. . Sach punah tatha kurvan badhtar supahanti atmapakhande) —Shihbizgaihi, 1 2th inscription. 

7. Tato pachha adhuna lagheshu kaligeshu tivre dhramlana. . . 

(Tatah pashchit adhuni labdheshu Kaligeshu HVn Dharmapilane. . . ) 

~~ Shihbizgarhi, 13th Inscription 

8. ... Sankhyekarpa va alocheti dipikaras va apardhen 

(. . .Sanksepkinnam Vi ilochayaui lipikaiiparidhen vi) 

— Shihbizgarhi, — 14ih inscription.' 
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letter *7’ in msyority of the cases.' 

In stone inscriptions of OimSr, the word W has mostly appeared for W 
wdiile in stone inscripticms of KSlsi, Dhauli and Jaugaifa, generally the word *!irair*’ 
has appeared for *0^’. In shoiseni PiSkrita, the letter T remains 
However, in Kffigadhi PiSkrita, the letter T is changed in letter ‘H’. 

In inscriptions of ShihbSzgariii, both the forms ‘nr’ and ‘rit’ are obtained. So 
is the case in MSnserS inscriptions. But no strict adherence to this rule is found in 
the inscriptions of both the places.’ 

In the fourth inscription of M&nseti, the form has appeared for Sanskrit 
word 'W:' (King) while in the inscription at SUShbazgarhi, the form has 
appeared.* In North-West inscriptions, generally the letter is used m place of 
Sanskrit letter 'ir' . 

In inscriptions of Sh3hbSzgarhi and MSnseiS, form has appeared for ‘'3'. 
However, it is not so in Girnir inscriptions. There the form has remained 
unchanged. But in the inscriptions at K2lsi, Dhauli and Jaugarh, the form is 
found like North-West Frontier rock inscriptions. 

In the seventh inscription at GirnSr, the form has appeared for However, 
'’3' at Kaisi; '^r' at Dhauli; at Jaugarh ’§ at ShahUzgarhi and also ^ at 
MSnsera.* There is no explanation why the form only has appeared in inscriptions 


1 . Devaoaixi priyo piyadasi Raj& evaih Sha — Girnar-Ill inscnption 
Devanam piye piyadasi Rij2 hevaih Sh2 — Kaisi 

Devanadi piye piyadasi RftjS Hevarh IhS —Dhauli 
Devanaih piye piyadasi laja hevaih ih2 — ^Jaugaih 
Devauaih priyo priyadrashi rajaahati — Shfthbizgadii. 

2. Devanaih pi. . . Piyadasi RijH evaih &h — Sixth inscription at Gim&r 
Devanaih piye piyadasi lij& haivaih fthi — K&lsi. 

Devanaih piye piyadashi hevaih ShS Dhauli 
. . .naim piye piyadasi hevaihShfl — Jaugafh 

3. Devanaih piyo pnyadarshi raya evaih ahati — Shfthb&zgarhi 
Devanam priye priyardrashi rfija evaih ihi — M&nseia 
(Devanam priyah pnyadarshi Rfiji evamfih) 

4. Tadishe aja badhiie devanaih priyas priyadrashish rano 
dhrimanushastiya anaraihbhe prananaih — ShlhbSzgaihi IV inscription 
Tadise aja badhite devana priyasa priya-drashine rejine dramanu 
shastiya anaraihbhe pranaoa — Minseia 

(Tidrishamamajhvardhitah devanam pnyasya priyadaishinah Ragyah dharmanushistayft axifilambhah 
pitnimftm) 

5. Yo tu eta desam pi hupesanti so duktam KAsaii — Gimftr Vth mscription 
E chu beta desaih pi hipyisanti se dukatadi kachhati - K&lsi 

E beta desaih pi hApyisati se dukaiaih Kachhti — Dhauli 

Yo chu ato pi hayeshati so Dukate Kashanti - Sh&hb&zgaihi 

Ye chu alia desha pi hapeshati se dukata Kashati — M&osera. 

(Ye tu alia deshmapi h&pyishyanti te dushkiitaih Kaiishyanti). 

6. Jans tu K1 uch&vachchhando uch&vachrijo — Giro&r 

Jane chu uch&vuchachindA uch&vuchachhande uch&vucht&ge — Kaisi 

Mums! cba uchSvuchachhandA uchivuehlig — Dhauli 

MunisA cha uchAvuchachhandA uchAvuchligA — Jaugarh 

Jane chu uchavuchAchhanda uchavuchtage — ShAhbAzgaihi 

Jane diu unchavuchAchhande uchavuchtage. — MAnsera 

(Janah tu uchuhavacha chhandah uchchAvnchr&gah) 
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at Dhauli and Jaugaifa. (dight be due to an ommission at the time of soibing. In 
Dhauli and Jaugaifa inscriptions, as cited in the comments given below on the 
foregoing p^e, the word has appeared f(» ^ ot '31^ (Petrie). is, 
in&ct, a PiSkiitS formation for Sanskrit word ^1^ (mankind). In the insci^ons 
of Dhauli and Jaugaifa only, letter has aiqteared for ^ and not elsewhere. 
However, in Vie fourth inscription at KSIsi and I%auli, piSkriii fcmnation 
is obtained for Sanskilt word (Staying). In foe inscriptions of ShShb&zgaifai 
and M&nsera, the form is obtained for Sanskrit word (The art of writing). 
Elsevfoere, the formic orl^ is obtained. 

In foe aforesaid inscriptions, three suffixes % and are obtained to 
signify locative case. In the inscription at GimSr, the use of^; in the inscriptions 
at Kalsi and Dhauli, the use of 1% and in the inscriptions at ShahbSzgarhi and 
MSnsera, the use of 7 is found to denote locative case. For example, in the fourth 
inscription, for Sanskrit word in locative case, the form at GimSr; 

in foe inscription at Kalsi; at Dhauli and in Shahtezgaihi* and 
Mansera^ inscriptions are obtained. 

Languages of Inscriptions : Certain Generalised Facts 

Barring foe inscriptions of North-West regions, normally dental letter^ has a|^>eaied 
in place of palatal letter 'n and cerebral In stone inscription at Kalsi, the use of 
both palatal letter ^ and cerebral ^ is also found. In initial nine inscriptions (out 
of fourteen) at Kalsi, the use of only dental letter ¥ is obtained in place of palatal 
letter ^ and cerebral letter ^ but in the remaining inscriptions at Kalsi foe use of 


1 . Dhamsi silsi cha chithitu dhamaih anusisUsaoti — KSlsi 
Dhamsi Sflsi cha chithitu Dhamaih anusasi>santi — Dhauli 
(Dhaiine Shile cha tishttantah Dharmaih anushisishyomti). 

2. (a) Yam dhramdipi devan priyasa rano likhpitu. 

— Shihbizgaihi, First inscription 

Ayi dramdipi (de) Van (pri) Yena (Priya)7 (shin) rana (li) Khapit. — Minsera 
(lyaixi dharmalipih devinaih priyena priyadarshini Riji lekhiti) 

(b) Etaye alhye ayain dhramdipi dipista 

F^aye adhrye ayi dhramdipi likhit — M&nsera. 

(Etasmai aithaya iyaih dharmalipih likhita ) 

(c) Ayo dharmdipi devanaih priyena prishiha dipapito. 

. — Shihb&zgaifai, 14th inscription 
(lyaih Dharmalipih dev&naih priyena priyadarshini RKgya lekhiti). 

3 Dhamamhi Silmihi tistanto dhamani anusasisanti — Gimir fourth inscription. 

4. Dhamsi silsi cha chithitu dhamam anus&sisanti Kilsi. 

5. Dhama (si) Silasi cha (Chithi) tu dhamaih anusisisanti — Dhauli 

6. Dhramc shile cha tistiti dhramarh anushahhishanti. — Shahbizgaihi 

7. Dharme shile cha tistitu dhramani anushashishanti * -Minsera 
(Dharme Shile cha tishthaniah dharmamanushasishyanti). 
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mostly cerebral letter^ and at certain places palatal letter it is found. 

For instance, the form 1^99^ for Sanskrit word (An epithet of King 
AshOka); 9^1' for Sanskrit word 9W: (glory, renown); for Sanskrit word 

(Service to the religion); for Sanskrit word OT-9?II9^ 

for Sanskrit word (not flowing); for Sanskrit word 94^ (whole, entire, 

complete); '1^91^' for 'w^', ifil* ^ for Sanskrit word W (DesiraWe); 
‘jjin’* for Sanskrit word ‘9Srar' (Injurious talk); for Sanskrit word 
(of this kind); for Sanskrit word '9npPl' (of which sort or nature); 

for Sanskrit word ‘tpf 9ft9PT:’ (Religious branch); 'tpnad'* for Sanskrit word 
‘Bpf (To be connected with religion); ‘9>9r for Sanskrit woid 

‘9*99v uRlsfri' (Thorough knowledge or perception); for Sanskrit word 

(service); ‘9^ for Sanskrit word *9^' (praised, eulogized); '99lftvl9’'" 
for Sanskrit word '<9lRl9l ' (ownership, sovereignty); il" for Sanskrit word ‘9: ’ 
(Together with, along with); '999^)'“ for Sanskrit word 'yq^' (Brought forth); 
‘my’aPl’'’ for Sanskrit word ‘yryoar^’ (unlielievers); ‘‘snayfe’ for Sanskrit word 
‘9R^ftr' (Increase in excellence); 'ftl9r' for Sanskrit word ‘W9’ (perhaps, 
perchance); '99 915(99’ for Sanskrit word *94 9I9V99P(’ (all hypocrisies). 

1. Dev&naih piya piyadashi liji yasho vft Kitt vft na mahathftvahS manati. 

(Devanaiii priyah pnyadarshi R3j& yashah vSl Kiiti va na mahaiihvaham manyate. 

—Tenth inscnption 

2. DhainsusushS susush&tu me to Dhamvatani vi anuvidhiyatuti. 

(Dhannashushrushaiii shushrustuULih ixuun iti dharmaviilmanuvidhitamiii 

Tenth inscription 

3 Ta shavaih paltikyaye va . . . . 1 

( Tata '>arvaih paitrikaya eva ) - -Tenth inscription 

4. Kiti Sakle apaplishve shiyatiti 
(Kimti Sakalah apaparisravuh Syat iti) 

Tenth inscription 

5. Eshc chu palinee e apiinai 

(Esha tu pansravah yat apunyam) - Tenth inscription 

6. Ushutena va anata ageui palakamina shavih paliUditu 

( ushta va anyatra aprayat parakiimat sarva paritajya) - Tenth inscnption 

7. Nathi hedive dftne idishani dhamshambandhe 

(Nftsti tdrashaiti dtnaih yidrashani Dharmad&naih) Eleventh inscnptions 

8. Dhamshan vibhgge dhamsambandhe 

(Dhanna Samvibhagah Dhanna Sambandah vj) -- Eleventh inscription. 

9. Mitshainlhutnitikyinani SawanbainbhnSndSne 

( Mitrasanstut gyatik&nim Shiamana Brahmanani danarh) -'XI inscription 

10. Pitinft pi pute pi bh&tin& pi shavSmikyent pi 

(Pitiftpi putrain&pi bhriUitpi swaihena pi). “ XI inscription 

11. She UthSkalant hidlokikye cha ^adhahoti. (Sa Uthi Kurvan ehlaukikain cha Aridha bhavuti 

—XI inscription. 

12 Palata cha ananta puna pashvali tena Dhamad&nenS 

(Parana cha Anantain punyain prasute leur dharmad&nena) -XI inscription 

13. Devftnft piya piyadashi lSj& shavl pashandtni. 

(Devanaih priyah priyadarshi Rflj& Sarvftn Pikhandin 1) — XII inscripuon 

14 Atha Kita Shalvadhi shiyft ti shavp£shand2naih. * 

(Yatha Kimti Sfirvridhih Syat Sarva pikhandanaih) -—XII inscription 
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Tasha” for Sanskrit word 'HFt' (belonging to it — genitive case); 
for Sanscrit word (Not the main or principal tt^ic); ‘Tifir’ for Sanskrit 

word ‘nRni’ (amongst wiuHn — locative case — singular number); ‘Wddlll'* fijr 
Sanskrit word hwi (A head or subject of treatment); for Sandoit word 
‘tng' (A ^ood or virtuous person); for Sanskrit word (of one 

another — ^Dative case); for Sanskrit word (To destroy, to hurt (» to 

goad); for Sanskrit word (Desire to serve); for Sanskrit 

word ElMtH’ (for those loved by gods — in dative case); 

for Sanskrit word (After eight years of the coronation of enqwm' 

Ashoka); for Sanskrit word 'niWSRraa?^' (living for thousands of 

years); for Sanskrit word ‘'3^’ (obtained or attained perfection — in 

locative case); ‘tnfgftRjr’’ for Sanskrit word (Teaching of religious 

knowledge); for Sanskrit word (Extended, spread; covered over); 
for Sanskrit word 'at^SR:' (Regret, sorrow, repentance); iRm* for Sanskrit word 
(A living person— in dative case); for Sanskrit word (They 

live); for Sanskrit word (To attempt). ‘ Pin«w|n>(ciHiiMRlqlg ' for Sanskrit 
word ‘ (To render assistance as per recommendation and 

praise of the friend); for Sanskrit word (Dead servant in 

locative case); for Sanskrit word^ai^ (Them-in genitive case — plural number); 


1. Tasha chu iyam mule a vachguii 

(Tasyain tu idani nulam ya vachagupti) —12th inscription 

2 Kiti ta atap&shande puja palapashaudrgalha va no shayft apakalanashi. Lahkft vft shiyft t&shi 

ushi pakalnashi. 

( KimtiStmapashSnde pQjg paipishandagarhS vS na syit aprakame. Laghuta vft syat tasmin 

lasmin prakame) »_12th inscription. 

3. Samviye va Sidhu Kiti anamansha dhamami shyneyu ch& shashuheyu chfi li. H&vvani hi devSnSni 
piyashfl ichha 

(SamvSya eva Sfidhuh, Kimati anyonasya dharmashranusuh cha shushrusheran cha iii. Evam hi 


devanani priyasb Dehctta. 

4. Athavasftbhisitishi devinoih piyash piyadashinc lijine 

(Ashtavashfibhishiktasya devinSih priyasya priyadaishinah Kftgyah) 

5. Diyadhamflte pinshatshahshe ye tafU apaviadhe. 

Dvardhamitraih pr&nshatsahasraih yat Utah apavijudhaih. 

6. Tatg pachhft adhuni ladheshu Kalisgoshu tivre 
(Tatah pashchSt adhunS labhadheshu Kaligeshu Uviam. 

7. Dhamvftyedham K&mana dham&nushath ch& devftn&ni piyashft 
(Dharmapftlanani dharmakimati dhaimknushishtih cha devanani priyasya. 

8. Tatft vadhaiii vi malne vi apavahe vi janashi 

(Tatra Vadhah vftmariiam vi apvfthSh vS janasya) 

9. Vashati bambhnft vfi sham (nft) va . . . (Vasanti Brahmnih vi sham ni vi — ) 

10. Yeshu Vihiti esha agabhut shnsushi . . . 

(Yeshu Vihiti eshi agiayabhutshushnishi . . .) 

1 1 . Mitrashaiiithutashiyainitikeshu Dishmatakashi sham yipathipaii 
(Mitia Sanstut sahiygyiti keshu dasmrit Keshu Samyaka pritipaai) 

12. Teshaih tati hori upghite vi badhe vi 
(Teshiih tatra bhavaii upghitah vi vadhah vi) 


—12th inscription. 

—Xlll inscription 
—XIII inscription 


— XIII inscription 

— XIII inscription 
— ^XIII ins'^ription 

— XIII inscription 

— XIll insctiption 

— XIII inscription 

— XIII inscription. 
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‘1^’ for (Affection, love); for Sanskrit word^tRFf” (A calamity, 

distress, disaster); for Sanskrit word * (amongst religious mendicants* 
in locative case); for Sanskrit word ‘Tl^Brnni' (Human beings— in plural 

number); fw Sanskrit word (A mighty person); ‘aaii* for 

Sanskrit word ‘iraw:’, (Favour, Kindness) : for Sanskrit word ‘tBtwnr;’ 

(Hundred pieces); for Sanscrit word ‘?!rF3wm:' (A thousand pieces or 

(factions); 'wr' for Sanskrit word 'win' (Practising self-denial or self control); 
'wnl^ for Sanskrit word 'WP#' (Virtuous Ccmduct). ‘ani^vigegl’* for Sanskrit 
word ' (attractive forehead); 'ftjraft’for Sanskrit word (Strong 

poison); ‘anmfrTj’ for Sanskrit word ‘aiam>f^n’(Name of the line or row); 

For Sanskrit word 'Wlt', for Sansknt word ‘'dia’ 

(In all places); 'Dhamanuvathi'' for Sanskrit word 'tjrrf^Rilkd' (Religious 
instructions); for Sanskrit word '*l*<kH' (A state of agitated mind); 

for Sanskrit word (Fascination for archery); for Sanskrit 

word (Act of conquest) for Sanskrit word ’ (Shall be 

writing); 'w' for Sanskrit word ‘dW’ (To denote a third person in dative 
case);'3l*Wf for Sanskrit word 'artw' (Meaning or import — in dative case); 
'ftm' for Sanskrit word 'Wf' (Perh^, perchance); for Sansknt 


1 . 

2 . 

4. 

5 

6 
7 
K. 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Sinehe avipahme etinaih mitashamthut-shahiyaxiitikya vishna 

(. . . ) XIII inscnpUon 

Yatanalhi ime nikiiya AnanU yenesha bahmne cha shamne cha . . . 

(Yatra na sanii ime nikaya ananlah Brahmaneshu cha shramneshn cha) XIII inscnption 

Yata nathi manushanam ekatalashi pi pashdashi nau nimpashade. 

(Yalra nasie manushyanamaika tarasmina api pishande n2m prasidah) XllI inscnption 

Tata shate bhage vfi shahashbh&ge vg aj Gulumati v& dev&nam piyasha 

(Tatah Shatahhagah va sahrabhagah vg gummat eva devgnam phyasya.) XIII inscnption 

Shayam shamchaliyam madavati (Sayamaiii Samcharya niardavamiti) XIII 

inscription 

Alikyashndale namnicham chauda pandiya avam tambpaniya. 

(. . . Aliksundrah ngm nfchg Chau^ah Pgndyg Yaval tgmiapanhiya. -XIII inscription. 

Vishavashi Yonkambojesher namke nampantishu 

(Nishvajrishu Yavan kgmboje namkesh Nampauktishu - -) - XIII inscription 

Bhojpitinikyeshu adhpaldeshu shavatg dgvgnaiti piyasha dhamgnuvath anuvatanti 
(Bhojapritinikeshu Andhrapulindesh Sarvatra Devgngm priyasya dhanngnushishti manuvaitant 

— XlII uiscripUOD 


. . Navam Vijayama Vijyantviya manishu 
(Nawam Vijayam ma vijtevani manyeran) 

— XIII inscription 

Shayakavi no Vijayashi Khanti Chaihudandata chg lochetu — 

(Shargkarshinah Vijaya Ksgnti dia gajhudandatain cha lochyantgm) XIII inscription 

Bahu cha likhite lekhapeshami chaiva nikyadi. 

(Bahu cha likhitaiii lekhyishyami chawa Nityam) XII inscription 

Shankheye Kglnaiti vg Alochyilu lipikalapatgdhena. 

(Sankshepkaranam Va Alochayatu lipikaraparadhena) ^ 

-XIV inscnption. 
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word (Brief <8ummary of die grounds); have appeared in Pidkritas. 

How the situation occurred for an unrestricted use of letters and 'it', 
needs full consideration. It is not found in inscriptions at other places. May be 
due to flaw in writing. The fiequent use of letters 'it' and found in inscriptions 
at KSlsi, is neither systematic nor regulated. These letters do not appear to have 
consistency \vith the letters and used in Sanskrit langu^. It is also eiqtlicit 
fixnn the above extracts that in certain cases both palatal letter ‘n' and cerebral 
letter have squared in one and the same word. 

Presumably, those who used the dialect which was the medium of speech in 
the adjoining area of Kalsi, situated in the vicinity of Himalyan region, near 
Mussorrie during the life time of emperor AshOkS, had the tendency to use the 
letter too frequently; comparatively made lesser use of palatal letter ''sr' and 
only nominal or rare use of dental letter '7’. It is, therefore, logical to believe 
that emperor AshOki might have also got inscribed the letters and in his 
inscriptions at KSlsi too frequently. The reason could also be found for use of 
both palatal letter '7’ and cerebral letter at different places in one and the 
same word. It is quite possible that there might have been certain words in the 
dialect spoken in and around KSlsi, which might be containing both cerebral letter 

and palatal letter ‘7’. The argument that it could be due to a flaw in writing 
is somewdiat an extraneous ground which does not appeal to the mind. 

There is one more characteristic in the inscriptions of KSlsi and ToprS. Therein 
the guttural letters 'qr' and 'it' have adopted the form of palatal consonant. This 
tendency is noticed repeatedly so far as the guttural letter ‘'Vr' is concerned. ’I\iming 
into a palatal consonant means that letters and 'ri' get joined with letter 'ri'. 
For instance, forms like for (A Black bee); for (A 

region lying to the south of Orissa); 'rilHwr' for ‘41lRlq>’ (A wise man); 
for (Belonging to the next world; useful in the future life) etc. are obtained 

in stone inscriptions at KSlsi. Similar illustrations are there in the inscriptions of 
ToprS as well. 

Why the Use of Palatal Letter 'tr' is Missing in the Inscriptions 
of Eastern Region? The inscriptions in Eastern parts were got inscribed by emperor 
AshSkS in the official language of MSgadha dynasty without eflecting any changes 
in it, since it was easily understood by the people of eastern regions. It has also 
been discussed above that official language of Ashoka’s dynasty was MSgadhi. In 
Migadhi, the use of only palatal ‘?r’ was found in place of cerebral letter 
palatal letter and dental letter It is not becau% of any change in the modem 
form of MSgadhi but in the ancient form of MSgadlu also, only palatal '71' represented 
all the three T. 'HT' and This fact is corroborated by the inscription' found at 


1. Shutnuk nftm Devadashikya Taiii Kamyilha balansheya Devadine nim lupdakhe. 
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JpgunStS-R^mgarh. Although, it is a small inscription, yet it is significant from 
linguistic viewpoint. It is almost contemporary to the life-time of emperor AshOki. 
All the characteristics of MSgadhi PrSkrita are obtained from it. The use of lettei 

is found for letter T which is the main characteristic of MSgadhi PrSkrita. 
The tetter has turned into a palatal consonant, after it is joined with letter 

The noun ending with vowel ‘sr* in nominative case, singular number, has 
been replaced by vowel at the end in MSgadhi PiSkrita. From the Jogimara 
inscription, it is explicit that letter 'it' has appeared for both palatal letter ‘nr’ and 
dental letter ‘nr’ which is the chief characteristic of MSgadhi PiSkrita. 

There has been an obvious tendency of using palatal letter 'nr' oily in MSgadhi 
PrSkrita. The dramatic plays of Ashwaghosh fully substantiate this tendency. 
According to Prof Luders, the language of the plays, written by Ashwaghosh, is 
ancient form of MSgadhi. 

However, the fact that the use of palatal letter ‘nr’ is almost missing from all 
the inscriptions of emperor AshOkS, installed in eastern territories, is quite amazing. 
In all the inscriptions of eastern regions, the use of dental letter ‘nr’ is found for 
palatal letter ‘nr’ also. Since the refined shape of hffigadhi PiSkrita formed the 
basis for adoption as official language of AshOkS^ empire, the main features of 
MSgadhi PiSkrita ought to have been adopted in it. Accordingly, the use of palatal 
letter ‘nr’ only ought to have been made to represent palatal letter ‘nr’ cerebral 
letter ‘^’ and dental letter ‘nr’. There should be a logical explanation for it. 
According to Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatteijee, it sqipears that the frequent use of 
palatal letter ‘nr’, although a chief characteristic of MSgadhi PrSkrita, might have 
been considered uncivil or unfit to be used by a civilized society. It appears that, 
it might have been treated as part of the language spoken by rural-based public. 
Since dental letter ‘nr’ is found to have been commonly used in all other piSkrita 
dialects, it might have been considered necessary to use letter ‘nr’ as an essential 
part of a refined language. Thus, it is possible that the use of palatal letter ‘nr’ 
might have been avoided in the inscriptions of eastern region. Although, there is 
no specific standard to judge the civility or uncivility of a consonant, yet the 
assumption of Dr.Chatteijee also does not appear to be baseless. The fact remains 
that in the dramatic plays, accomplished later on, the use of PrSkrita dialects was 
prescribed according to the social status of the characters. The use of MSgadhi 
PrSkrita was not recommended for the characters of higher status. The plays, written 
by Ashwaghosh, are considered oldest as compared to others. A villain character 
of his play, named 'Dushta’ (A wicked person) delivers his dialogues in MSgadhi 
PiSkrita. It is true that Ashwaghosh had written his plays after three to four cemuries 
frwn the period of inscriptions of emperor AshdkS and that of JogimSra-Raungaih 
inscription, yet they were worth comparison. No polished or literary language 
could give up its old standard so soon. A slight refection of its old standard 
rrtnfiniws for somc time. The MSgadhi dialect used by Ashwaghosh in his plays, 
very much conforms with the language of inscription, installed at JogimSra- 
Ramagaih. While delivering his dialogus in MSgadhi PrSkrita. the Villain, aamed 
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Dushfa, of the Ashwaghosh play, speaks only palatal 'v' to represent both dental 
letter ‘'9’ and palatal letter ‘ir’. Letter has been used for letter The wixds 
ending in vowel ‘a’ in nominative case, singular number, have been suffixed with 
vowel ‘e’ in place of vowel ‘a’, wiien written in MSgadhi PiSkrita. These are 
some of the characteristics of old MSgadhi PiSkrita which are obtained in the 
dramatic plays of Ashwaghosh. Of course, MSgadhi used by Ashwaghosh in his 
plays, has rare similarity with its modem shape, which amply confirms that MSgadhi 
used by Ashwaghosh in his plays conformed with the ancient form of MSgadU 
PrSkrita. 

PrSkrita dialects prescribed by AchSrya Bharat in his dramatic compositions 
signify that those employed in foe women’s apartments of Royal house-holds; 
diggers of tunnels; burglars; liquor-dealers, brewers; care-takers of horse stables 
should converse in MSgadhi dialect in a play. In case, the hero of a dramatic play 
is confronted with a danger, he is free to speak MSgadhi in order to save his skin 
and keep his indentity a secret.' 

As directed by AchSrya Bharat, foe characters wdio are required to speak in 
MSgadhi PrSkrita, obviously, belong to foe lower strata of foe society. T^ hero 
belongs to a noble and aristocratic family. In foe hour of distress, he needs to 
conceal his identity. So it is essential for him to hid himself and converse in foe 
dialect, generally used by the lowest in position, wfoich would enable him to save 
his life and avoid discernment. The above-noted facts lend support to foe above 
version of Dr. Chatteijee. It does not appear merely a falacy that in old days, foe 
scholars might have accommodated foe feeling of vulgarity, absence of pleasure 
or unacceptability towards Magadhi PrSkrita or its constituent part, dealing with 
unrestricted use of palatal letter The arrangement regarding use of PiSkrita 
diaclects by different characters in foe plays of Ashwaghosh and use of respective 
PrSkrita, as prescribed by AchSrya Bhmt, by each character in his d^atic 
compositions are indicative to this effect. 

There is also a probability that foe low standard of MSgadhi PrSkrita might 
have been pre-imagined because of frequent use of palatal letter *9r' in it. Even 
now, if foe beauty or ugliness in pronunciation of dental letter '7' and palatal 
letter '‘Jt’ are considered, frequent utterance of palatal letter 'is’ will be found 
somewhat unpleasant. Another reason may be that the people might be accustomed 
to foe use of letter Thus, the explanation of Dr. Chattejee does provide an 
answer to foe omission of palatal letter in foe inscriptions of eastern regions. 

In foe inscriptions of eastern areas, there is abundant use of letter '7'. Its use 
is found still greater in stone inscriptions of KSlsi and Topi3. 

In foe joint consonants, letter appearing after letters ‘w’ and '7’ turns into 
letters 'T4' in PiSkritas. For example, in foe aforesaid fourteen inscriptions, for 
Sanskrit word (pertaining to a yagna to be performed by a household). 


1. MSgadhi tu narendraniLmantah pumiwasinim. —NatyaShdstra, n,SQ 

SurangSkhavkSdinaiii Shundaklrishuar akshinaih, 

Vyasne nSyakSnaiti Syadatmarakshasu Magadhi —Natya Shastra, 17, 56 
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the PiSkrita formation in KSlsi inscriptions is The same is obtained in 

the inscriptions at Jaugarh. In MSnsera inscriptions, it is found as 
These formations are not found in Gimar and ShShbOzgarhi inscriptions. The form 
is obtained in Gimir inscriptions for which no explanation is available. 
The form qtpears in inscriptions at ShShbazgaihi, which almost conforms 

with tile Sanskrit word. In the same inscription, f<v Sanskrit word (What 

ought to be done, an obligation) forms 'ViW at KSlsi; the same at 

Jaugarti and in the inscription at MSnsera are obtained. 

Amongst aforesaid fourteen inscriptions, in the third inscription, we find the 
use of form 'attfttirai' at KSlsi; at Dhauli for Sanskrit word ‘st^ututtl’ 

(economical spending). That is to say the tradition of conversion of letter 
appearing in joint consonants after the letters 'w' and 'ti' into ‘iti’ is found in the 
said inscriptions. However, the same tradition is not found in the inscriptions at 
Gimir, MSnsera and ShShbSzgarhi. PtSkrita fcrnn ‘awsjtiffl' has appeared in the 
inscription at GimSr which shows that in the compound word, the latter portion 
'sitidl' has remained intact. Only the initial component has changed into 
In ShShbSzgarhi and MSnsera inscriptions, the PrSkrita formation 'attititiiT' 
is found. In tiie first small inscription at MSski, PtSkrita forms for Sanskrit 

word '■Jnsfsin' (Rt to be seen) and for Sanskrit word 'tttid«t’ (To be 

spoken about) are obtained.' 

In joint consonants, the letter 'ti' following the preceding consonant, will 
turn in In the first stone inscription, for Sanskrit word ‘'A' (l\vo) PrSkrita 
formations in inscriptions at KSlsi, Jaugarh and MSnsera and at 
ShShbSzgarhi have appeared. It is true that the letter 'tr' has converted into 
in all these inscriptions but the vowels, immediately following the letter ‘'ti' difler, 
i^ich was not an improbability in the context of the said inscriptions, since no 
consistency or regularity has been maintained completely in the said inscriptions. 

In the fourth inscription, the Sanskrit word ‘SRIt’ (twelfth), forming part of 
compound pada the PrSkrita formations are at KSlsi; ‘StiWtl’ 

at Dhmili and at Nffinsera. The formation of the said Sanskrit word is, 
however, not explicit in the fourth inscription at ShShUzgatfai. The form ‘SRH’ is 
found in the fourth inscription at GitiiSr. For Sanskrit word we find no change 
in the first inscripticm at GimSr. That is to say, the tendency of conversion of 
letter ''9’ in found in the inscriptions of all other places, is not obtained at 
GirnSr. PrSkrita formations of above-noted two Sanskrit words in GirnSr 
inscriptions, are either the same m very much resembling them. It appears that 
the lan g ua g e of GimSr inscriptions is on the pattern of Shorseni PiSkrita since 


Na haivaih dakhitviye udilke va ima adhi gadalyySli. Khudld dil udilke cha valivya 

(Na evani dfashtavyasudtaa eva ima madhigaGhcMieyuh it, Chhudtalcih cha udinklh cha Vakuvyah. 

- Miski, 1st Small inscription 
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Girnar formed part o( the area «4iere Shorseni Ptakrita was the medium of speech 
and conversation. Sorseni Piakrita, having proximity with Sanskrit language, several 
of its formations are like those of Sanskrit. 

In the ninth inscription, for Sanskrit word (A Lord or master in 

instrumental case), the formations are at Kilsi; at Dhauli and 

Jaugarh; At Gimar, the form has i^peared which conforms with that of 

Sanskrit. Prakrita formation ' is obtained in the ninth inscriptions of both 

Shahbazgarfai and Mansera. Probably, it could be an error of scribing also in these 
two inscriptions. 

In the first, of seven pillar inscriptions, the form has appeared for 
Sanskrit word (A word of benediction) in almost all the pillar inscriptions 

at Topta, Allahabad; Laudiya Arataj and Laudiya Nandangarh. The line, containing 
the said word, is not conspicuous in the pillar inscriptions of Meerut and Rampurva. 

The position in regard to fourth pillar inscription is diflerent. The formation 
in Prakrita is obtained for Sanskrit word^^l^’, (Hale and hearty). It is, 

no doubt, a strange position. Why it was so, could not be readily explained. Would 
it be irrelevant to believe that at places, where the said pillar inscriptions were got 
inscribed, dual process of pronunciation might be in practice. According to one of 
these styles, there might be a tradition to add letter 'ar' initially to each word so 
as to pronounce it conveniently. However, nothing could be said for definite. It is 
only an idea conceived in the mind. 

Out of three inscriptions of emperor AshSkS on the walls of the caves, the 
PrSkrita form 'jtlWil'’ has appeared for Sanskrit word 'ti^' (IWelfth) on the first 
and second cave inscriptions. However, this rule does not seem to be af^lying to 
component forming part of a word. We find that the component of a 
Sanskrit word is converted to in Piftkrita. Such as '’U?*#' (Forty) We 

also find components and of Sanskrit words changed to in the said 


1. DhamIpekhS dhainlcSmaa chi suve suve Vadhiti — Topia, bt pillar mscription 
DhaRiftpeklUL dhamakSmti cha suve suve VatUiila — Allahabad, Ist pillar inscnption 
Dhamipekha Dhamakftmta cha suve suve Vadhiti — Laudiyi Arraj, 1st pillar inscription. 
Dhamipekha dhamakimti cha suve suve Vadhita — Laudiya Nandangarh 1st pillar inscription 
(. . . Dharmipek^i Dharmakimti cha Swasmin Swasmina Vaidhita . . .) 

2. Kiihti lajuka aswatha abhita Kaihmani pavatyevu — —Topia, fourth pillar inscription. 

Kimti lajuka aswatha abhita Kaihmani pavatyevu 

—Laudiya Anij, IV pillar inscription 

Kiinti lajuka aswatha abhita Kammani pavahyevu 

— Laudiya-Nandangarh, IV pillar inscription 
(. . . Kimita Rajjukih Swasthah abhita Karmarh Prava^y^h)— . 

3. 1 Jijini piyadasini duvidash Vasabhisitena) iyam (nigo) ha Kubha di (nl) i (ji) vikehi 
(Raja Priyadarshini dwadashvarshibhisiteni iyam nyagiodh-guha datta ijivakebhyah) 

— Ist cave iuscription 

L4jina piyadasini duvidasabhisiteni iyam Kubhi Khaltik pavatasi dini (i) jivikehi 

(Rija priyadarshini dwadasavarshabhishiklena iyam guhi Khaltika parvate datta ijivakebhyah) 

— Ilnd cave inscription. 
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two cave inscriptions. For example — in the second, inscription of Kaluiga, PiSkrita 
luis appeared fw Sanskrit word (Second personal pronoun in 
locative case, plural number); for 'aroiur” for Sanskrit word 

(First personal pronoun in ablative case, plural number); and 

fiw Sanskrit word (Secrnid personal (vonoun in accusative case, plural 
number); and in die first inscription at Kalinga, pi3krita form has a{^)eaied 
for Sanskrit word (Second personal pronoun, in instrumental case, plural 

number). 

In small pillar inscription at SSmSth, PrSkrita form has appeared for 

Sanskrit word (Second personal pronoun, genitive case, plural number). 

We come across another point, so far as SSmSth inscription is concerned. Therein, 
PiSkrita form is obtained for the component of Sanskrit word as shown 
in the note given below. It indicates that the component or may not be 
present in a Sanskrit word but they appear to form part of it, there also the 
tendency of its conversion in letter V' is found. 

Although, in the locative case, singular number, the letter is also found 
in the termination yet in PiSkrita formation, it does not convert into letter 
‘'F’. Excluding GimSr, we find that the termination has been affixed m PiSkrita 
form in place of '1^' as in Sanskrit word. For example, in the first small 
inscription at Brahmagiri, we find PiSkrita formation as Similarly, at 

BhSbru, we find PiSkrita forms '13%' '0*1%’ ‘Sanghsi’*; in the pillar inscription 


1 . Etasa athasa arti tOfesu anus (thi) — Jaugaih 
Etasi uthasi aiii tufe (su) — Dhauli 

(. . . Etasya aithasya yat yushm&su anushisti) 

2. Siya antanaih avijit&naiii KT Chhade su l&ji afesu ti — Jaugaih 
Siya anuuiaih avijitanaiii Kun Chhand sullj (a) fase — 1 -Dhauli 
(SthSt Antinamvijitanaih Kim Chhanda|i asau iUja Asmisu iti) 

3. Heva pSpunevQ ti Khamisati nedevftnam piye atlkam 1 

(Evaih cha prgpnuyuh iti Ksamishyale nah Devftnaih priyah asmftkih —1 

4. Et&ye cha athiye hakaih tufeni anusisQmi — Jaugaih 
Etasi Athasi hakaih anusftsimi tufe— Dhauli 

(Etasmai Cha Aith&ya sham yushman anusisftmi) '-1I inscripuon at Kaltnga 

5. Tata tufehi ichhiuye kind majhaih patipityema — Jaugaih 
Tata ichhitviya tufehi Kind inajhaiii patipidyema ti — Dhauli 
(Tatah eshuvyaih yushm&bhi Kimti ma^yam pratipidyema ti) 

— 1st inscription at Kalinga 

6. Avatke cha tuf3dcaih ihftle savau Vivgsyath tufe etena Viyanjnena. 

(Y&vat Cha YnshmSkaih Mihirah saivatra Viviyat yuyametena Vyanjnena) 

—Small pillar inscription at Slnith. 

7. Imini chu K&lena amisi saminft munisa Jambudipsi. 

(Amunft Ui Kllena amrishi sam&nih manushyftb Jambudwipe inrikh& deveh) 

— Brahmgiri; 1st small inacription 

8. Vidita Ve bhante kwatke hamk Budhsi dhamsi Sanghstti galve cha paskde cha. ^ 

(Viditam Vo bhadantkhyawat asmkkaih Budhe dharme Sanghe it Qauiavaih cha pnskdab Cha. 
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at SSndii. we find the Mkrita form '3nRI%’'. Amidst 14 inscriptions, we fmd in 
the first inscription at KAlsi, Jaugarh, Shahtflzgaihi and h^msera that Prakrit form 
has appeared while in the seventh pillar inscription at Topra (near Delhi), 
the uses of 'islRl' and are obtained. 

In the second inscription (out of aforesaid 14 inscriptions) of KAlinga, we 
find PrSkrita formations — 'wRl'* at Dhauli and at Jaugaili for Sanskrit 
word (An instant or moment equal to l/5th of a second). Similarly, in dw 
12th inscription, we find PrSkrita formations 'ntFSnft'* at Kflsi; ' at 
S hghMzg arhi and '4rir(S|%’* at MSnsera. Thus the use of termination ‘y’ is also 
found here and there in locative case, singular number in the said inscriptions. 

In the inscription at GirnSr, the termination '^8' has been suffixed to denote 
locative case, singular number. At certain places, the letter '’Y* has turned in 
nasal sound, marked by a dot above the line ( ) while letter has remained 
intact. Just as *04^', 'YgTwft'" 'ftaraft'”; are a few of 

the instances. The use of termination 'y' is also found suffixed in a few cases to 


1 . Ye Sanghaiii mokhati bhikhu va bhikhuni vi audfttini dusftm sananghftpayitu anftsasi visyetviye. 
(Yah Sanghaih bhaksyau bhiksu vft bhiksuni vi avadfiUni dbshy&ni samnidhftpya aniy&se 
avAaayitavyah) 

2. Pule mahlnsasi devAnaih piyasA priyadasiU lajine anudivasaih bahuni pansaihasftihi 

albhiyisul — Kllsi 

Puluvaiti mahinsasi dev&naih priyas piyadasine lajine anudivasaib bihuni 
pansatsahaslni ilbhiyisu- - 1 — Jaugaih 

Pur mahansasi devanani piyas priyadrishasa rab anudivaso bahuih pranashaisahasaini 
aribhiyisu — ShShbftzgaihi. 

Pur mahansasi devanaih pi. . . sa. . . priya. . . shisa rajine anudivah bShuni 
panashatsahasftiih ar-su-1 — Mlnsera 

(Pura mahanase devan&m priyasya priyadarshinah Rajah anudivasaib bahuni 
pranshatsahasr&ib ilpsat ... 1) 

3. lite Cha ane cha bahuki mukhft danvisagasi viyapata se mam Chaiva devinaih cha 
Savasi Cha me ilodhansi— I 

4. lyaib Cha lipi . . . Khansi antU pi tisena ekena pi sotiviye 1 

5. lyaib Cha Upi . . . Khane antrft pi tisena ekena pi sotiviye. 

(lyaib cha lipi Ksane antift api Tishyena ekena api shrotavyi). 

6. Lahakft v& shiyi tashi lashi pakalnashi. 

7. Lahuka va siya tasi tasi praluine. 

8. L.ahuka va siya usi tasi pakarenasi (Laghta vi syit tasmin tasmin prakaipe) 

9. ... Yatra nisti manus&nam ektaramhi Pisandamhi na nim ptasidau. 

(Yatra nisti manushyinimektarasmin api pildian<)e nim prasidah) 

13th inscription (amongst 14 inscriptions) 

10. Ava Sankat Kapi dhamamht sllmhi tistantau dhamam anusasisanti, 

(Yavai Saibvat Kalpaib dharme Shile cha tishthantah dhannamanushisiahyanti 

>-Gimar, IV inscription (amongst 14 inscriptions) 

1 1 . Puri mahinasaibhi devinaih pnyas Priyidasino li anudiygsiih bahuib 

prinashatsahasiiib irbhisu. (Puri mahfinase devinaih priyasya priya daishinah Rigyah anudivasaih 
bahuni prinashatsahasraih ilpsaM 

—Oiroir, 1st inscription (amongst 14 inscriptions) 

12. Sarvai Vijiuiiihi devinaih priyas priyadasino Rijo-1) 

(Sarvatia Vijitemam yuktib lajjuki piidesfaiki Panrhsu Panchus 
varshsu anusamyinaih nisbkrimantu. 


— Gimir, 2nd inscription 
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signify locative case, singular number. For example ‘1^^", ‘1^** and 

are a few illustrations of this nature. In other inscriptions of ShibKzgarfii and 

MSnseia also, dte termination *7' is found suffixed to denote locative case singular 

number. Such as 'U^' ‘lilA’* etc. However, there are a very few examples of this 

nature. 

In Sanskrit words (For this in dative case, singular number) and 
(As now-in dative case, singular number), although die components or 
are there, yet they do not convert in letter in PrSkrita formations in locative 
case, singular number like the termination '1^' as discussed above. PrSIcnta 
formations 'tjtltir'’ and are obtained for Sanskrit word and 'Wt” 

for Sanskrit word '91^8^’. In the said inscription, PrSkrita formations 

for Sanskrit word ‘3R>n!*r' and 8^191^* for Sanskrit word ‘w’ (1st personal pronoun 
in genitive case, singular number) are obtained. However, the said method of 
PrSkrita formations"’ calls for minute consideration. 


1 . Sarvau Vijitemam yuktah rfijuke cha piidesike cha Panchsu 
Vasesu anusamy&nam niyStu-1 

(Sarvatra Vijicemam yuktih rajjukl prideshikah panchsu 

varshesu anusamyanam nishkrainantu). ” III inschpiion (out of 14 inicriptions) 

2. Saraske eva vijaye chhaliiti cha ... 1 
(Sharakarshinah Vijaye ksanti cha) 

— XIU inscnpiion (Amongst \4 inscnpiions) 

3. Lahuki va asa tamhi tamhi prakamel 
(Laghukk va sykt lasmin lasmin prakarne) 

— Xil inscription (Amongst 14 inscriptions) 

4. Avakapaiii dhrame shile cha tisliti dhanham anushashishanii 
(Avakapam dhrame shile cha tistiti dharmam anushashishanii) 

(Yivat Kalpam dharme shile cha tishthantah dhatmamanush&sishyaoti 1 ) 

—Shfthb&zgarhi, IV inscription (Amongst 14 inscriptions) 

5 . Et&ya th&ya lyaih Slivane s&v&pite. (Etasmai aitha idaih Shftvanam shrawiiaih) 

- 1 St small inscription at Brahmagiri 

Bahakfl cha etaya atha ~ Vy&pta DhammahS bh&shUi. 

(Bahukkh cha etasmai aithayah VyipriUh dharmamahftmiUih . . 1 

- Ginilr, Xll inscription (Amongst 14 inscriptions) 

6. Etaye ath&ye iyam lipi likhil 

— Dhauli, 1st inscription (Amongst two Kalinga inscriptions) 

EtHye Cha athaye . . 1 

— Jaugaih, 1 St inscription (Amongst two Kalinga inscriptions) 
(Etasmai arthaya fimam lipih likhita) ... 1 
Et&ye me athaye dhama sgvanftni sivipitani 

(Eta.smai arthaya dhrmashravanSni ShrftvitAni I) —VII pillar inscription at Topra 

(Delhi) 

7. Yi imAya Kllaya Jambuvtpsi amisS deva husute Dani misa Kata 

(Ye amusmai amushmai Kalaya Jambudwipe amrishadevSh abhuvan te idaninimrishl Krit&. 

— 1st small inscription at Rupnalh 

8. Viditaih ve mante iivatake hami budhsi dhamsi sanghsiti galve cha preside cha. (Vidilaih vo 
bhadantah! Yivat asmakaih budhe dharme sanghe iu gauravaih cha prasidah cha) 

Inscription at Bhibru 

9. Echu Kho bhante hamiyiye diseya hevaib sanghme chilthitike hosattli — 

(Yat tu Khalu bhadantili! mays divyaie evam sadhaimah chirasthitikah bhavishyali iti ). 

—Insciiptioo at ttnibru 


10. Shatruvadadeshah. 
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\toous scholars have carried out investigation and analytical research in regard 
to the dialects of the inscriptions, got inscribed by emperor AshOkS. The prominent 
names amongst them are of M/s Frank, Senart and Oune. However, the views of 
these scholars differ. Certain scholars believe that two types of dialects have been 
used in the inscriptions of AshOkS; some believe that three forms of dialects are 
obtained; a few others suggest that they have been inscribed in four fmms of 
dialects, while the rest opine that S forms of dialects have been used in the said 
inscriptions. However, nothing could be said in a decisive manner. There is still 
ample scope for further research and investigation in this regard. 

Certain words had been picked in different inscriptions and their etymology 
had been discussed in detail. Before starting critical review, it had been stated 
that primarily three types of dialects appeared to have been used in the said 
inscriptions. It could not be claimed that all the three forms of Vernacular dialects 
were well arranged and systematically used, yet they did have a slight linguistic 
continuity. 

The reason for use of different vocabulary in the inscriptions of North-West 
Frontier region as compared to inscriptions at other places, has a definite 
explanation. It would be quite consistent to believe that the PrSkrita dialect, used 
in North-West regions of India had its own characteristics. Possibly, it had been 
influenced by western languages, belonging to Aryan ^ily spoken in the territories 
situated adjacent to tlie North-West frontier territories of the country. It was the 
same territorial part adjoining Afghanistan. Hence the dialect of Nmh-West Frontier 
was bound to be influenced by the language of that country as well. Probably, it 
was the form of Paishachi Piakrita which was in vogue in North-West Frontier. 
The dialect of the N.W.F.R inscriptions matched considerably with the PrSkrita of 
the dramatic compositions of Ashwaghosh; Kharoshti Prakrita (an ancient script 
which was prevalent in north-west frontier of India, roughly between 4th century 
B.C. and 3rd century A.D.); Dhammapada PrSkrita and Niya Prakrita. This topic 
will be taken up for discussion later on in the ensuing pages. 

There was no distinct variation in the dialects of eastern and central parts of 
India. The piakrita dialects used in the inscriptions of both territories illustrate 
that they resembled mainly with Magadhi Prakrita besides other prakritas of eastern 
regions. No doubt, there were minor variations in word formations in the inscriptions 
of eastern and central parts of the country, however, they were insignificant from 
linguistic viewpoint. Girnar is situated in Saurashtra (Gujrat) which formed part 
of erstwhile ShQrsena state (Mediaeval name of the territory lying in and around 
Mathura). The inscriptions of Girnar give clear or distinct picture of the ancient 
form of Shorseni Prakrita. 

Miscellaneous Names Suggested for Incriptions: The scholars have mentioned 
the names of Prakrita dialects of Ashokan inscriptions differently. Mr. Senart has 
named it as petrographic Prakrita. Other scholars have held that it vm irrational 
in as much as the inscriptions of AshOka were not coitfined to the stones or rocks 
only. Mr. Pischel has named it as ‘Lena-viUiasha’. Lena is the prakrita formaticm 
of Sanskrit word 'tpr' (A place of rest or a ^all house). The literal meaning of 
the word Mayan’ is a small room, a small house or a cave. Acceding to Mr. 
Pischel, Ashokan inscriptions are also inscribed on the walls of the caves. Hence 
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it is the only suitable name fw the dialect of his inscriptions. Dr. Gune has, 
however, disagreed with it and holds that it is not an appropriate name. A few 
other scholars have attributed the name of ‘Ut Vibhashi’ The woid is an 
expanded form of Sanskrit word (pillar, pole or a column) just as • 
Since several Ashokan inscriptions are on pillars or columns, 
hence it is the only appropriate name as discussed by them. Certain other scholars 
have named them as Asht^ Prikritas as well. Thus several names have been 
suggested for the dialects of Ashokan insaiptions. However, they m more popularly 
known as petrographic PrSkiitas, and this name appears more consistent and relevant 
also. Here the word ‘Dlrtt’ does not literally mean a slab of stone only but it can 
be a piece of stone, rock or a cave meant for writing or inscribing any thing. This 
definition appears to be more apptt^riate and correct. 

Other Inscriptional Prikritas 

Besides the Ashokan inscriptions, certain more inscriptions are obtained in Piiknta 
dialects. Some of them are large — sized while others are too small — say only one 
line inscriptions, pertaining to the period ranging from 400 to 300 B.C. The total 
number of the said large and small inscriptions is approximately 2000. Most 
prominent ones are — MahSsMn Stone plaque inscription; JogimSrS cave 
inscription in Madhya Prade^; Sohgaura copper plate inscription of north-west 
Bihar; Besnagar pillar inscription at Gwalior; Shinkot casket inscription in Kharoshti 
script of North-West Frontier region in India; Elephant cave inscription of emperor 
KhSrvela in Orissa; petrographic inscriptions of Udayagiri and Khandsgiri and 
rock inscriptions of rulers of Andhra dynasty. They are all large-sized inscriptions. 

Inscriptional Prakritas found in Ceylon (Now Sri Lanka) 

The inscriptions in PiSkrita dialect are obtained in Ceylon also for the period 
ranging from 100 B.C. to 300 A.D. These inscriptions are found on the walls of 
the caves and rocks. The petrographic inscriptions are generally found on the 
banks of the ponds in which there are leferances of having gifted ponds for the 
charitaUe purposes of the temples. 

Linguistic llrend; The PiSkritas of the inscriptions, found in Ceylon (Now Sri 
Lanka), generally conformed with inscriptional Prdkritas of eastern and central 
parts of India. However, they had their own characteristics as well. Fw example, 
in words of nominative case, singular number, the termination of vowel *i’ is 
found suffixed as against vowel ‘e’ in inscriffrional Prakritas of eastern and central 
parts of the country. 

In Singhalese inscriptions — in words of locative case, singular number the 
letter '1^' has a^ieared for letter Similarly, in words of genitive case, singular 
number, the letter ' t' has appeared. We find the use of dental letter ‘v’ in place 
of palatal letter ‘it’ as '3nw' is witten 'antra' in inscriptioiud Prakritas of 
Ceylon. At certain places we find the use of palatal letter 'it' in place of cerebral 
letter ‘v’ also. Mr. Geiger has named the dialects of the inscriptions as Singhalese 
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PiSkritas. . 

Of course, there is historic significance of inscriptions other than diose of 
emperor AshMd also. However, keeping in view the multifarious uses of the words 
and in so arranging them in a sentence that they may be considered either of 
Sanskrit or PiSkrita and providing adequate matenal fi>r consideration of various 
linguistic elments, the A^okan inscriptions had decidedly greater significance as 
compared to them. 
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PRAKRITAS OF TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


Inscriptions in Prikrito Dialects as Obtained Outside India 

Cancmical literature relating to Tripitakas in PSIi and Jaina Agamas in half Mfigadhi 
dialect was of the similar significance so tin as its ancientness and originality are 
concerned. Their systematic and critical evaluation was desirable here yet it would 
be better to first examine the shapes of Pi3krita dialects, obtained outside the 
country. They resembled considerably with Ashokan Mkritas, particularly with 
petrogr^hs of North-West regions. 

lyansitional Period 

The period of Middle Indo-Aryan languages ranges from 500 B.C. to 1000 A.D. 
The use of vernacular dialects (Derived from or akin to Sanskrit) dominated this 
era. The said period of domination of the native dialects was, itself classified in 3 
parts — (1) Early Middle period of Indo-Aryan languages; (2) Middle period of 
Indo-Aryan languages; and (3) Later period of Middle Indo-Aryan languages. The 
initial period of use of Prdkrita dialects ranged from SOO B.C. to the beginmng of 
Christian era. The first period covers Pali and inscriptional PrSkritas. The second 
period deals with evolution of PiSkrita dialects and ranges from the beginning of 
Christian era to SOO A.D. The main dialects, gaining prominence during the said 
period were half-MSgadhi, Shorseni, PaishSchi and MahSiSshtriyan. The third period 
of Piakritas ranges from SOO to 1000 A.D. This period witnessed the origin, 
development, growth and expansion of Apbhransh dialect. 

Another Classification: Certain scholars have adopted a different method for 
classification of the period of Middle Indo-Aryan languages. According to them, 
the period of early Middle Indo-Aryan languages i.e. the period of Pali and 
inscriptional Praicritas is of SOO years ranging from 700 B.C. to 200 B.C. Again 
the second period of Middle Indo-Aryan langu^es dates back from 200 A.D. to 
700 A.D. The period from 200 B.C. to 200 A.D. remains unaccounted for which 
has been defined as transitional period. The said transitional period covers the 
Prakrita dialects, obtained outside India. These Piakritas have been found in three 
shqies — Prakrita dialects used in the dramatic plays of Ashwaghosh, Prakrita of 
Dhiuiunapada and Niya Prakrita. 

Plays of Ashwaghosh : Use of Prikrita Dialects therein 

Budtfiiist monk, Ashwaghotii, was a philosopher and poet. The period of his 
dramatic compositions is believed to be first century A.D. Mutilated copies of two 
Sanskrit Plays, written by Ashwaghosh, were obtained from the territory of Central 
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Asia. Eminent German Scholar, Prof. Liiders. has edited them in a scholarly mamiCT. 
Certain characters of his plays speak Pi3krita dialects. In subsequent dramatic 
compositions, the use of PrSkrita dialects by different characters a^jpears to be 
artificial and unreal. It is unlike the earlier dramatic plays of Ashwaghodi, wherein, 
the dialects have been used by the characters in a systematic manner and in their 
ancient forms and as such they appear to be more real and natural in the course 
of delivering their dialogues. 

Three Ancient PiUkrita Dialects: While examining the nature of PiSkrita 
dialects. Prof Luders has opined that 3 forms of PrSkrita dialects have been used 
in the dramatic plays of Ashwaghosh — (1) Ancient MSgadhi; (2) Ancient Shorseni 
and (3) Ancient Ardha-Migadhi. According to Prof Luders, the low character, 
known as ‘Dushta’ (A wicked) conversed in ancient MSgadhi; the humorous 
companion of the hero and the courtesan delivered their dialogues in ancient 
Shorseni; while that of ‘Comas’, (An attendent on Lord Buddha) and ‘TSpas’ (A 
Buddhist monk) was ancient Ardha-MSgadhi. The dialects of the plays of 
Ashwaghosh conform with the inscriptional PrSkritas of emperor AshSkS. 

Ancient Magadhi Prakrita 

From a critical investigation of the dialect, used by the low character, Dushta, it is 
evident that ancient MSgadhi has its own characteristics, the letter ' t’ converts 
into letter 'rT' in MSgadhi. The use of palatal letter '"Jt’ is found for cerebral letter 

and dental letter also. In words of nominative case, singular munber, the 
termination is foun<f sufTixed. For Sanskrit word (First personal pronoun), 
the MSgadhi form 'aistfi’ is obtained, which is further changed to In words 
of genitive case, singular number, the termination is found suffixed. These 
illustrations display the nature of ancient MSgadhi which matches with the MSgadhi 
used in ancient inscriptions. 

Ancient Shorseni Prakrita 

The characteristics of ancient Shorseni, spoken by jesters and courtesans are as 
follows: 

For Sanskrit words ending in letter 'ar:' m nomuiative case, singular number 
the termination is found suffixed in Shorseni PrSkrita. Sanskrit letters ‘it’ 
and are found converted into letter ‘at’. The use of letter 't’ is found in 
Shorseni for Sanskrit letter 'w'. Similarly, the uses of letter for Sanskrit 
letter ‘'m’ and for Sanskrit letter 'ir' are obtained in Shorseni. Uses of '»mr' 
for Sanskrit word for San^it word for ‘f?W’ and 

for Sanskrit word are also obtained in Shorseni PiSkrita. 'gw', a 
formation in Shorseni for *ril*(* (you — second personal pronoun) is comparable 
with Persian word which also means you (Second personal pronoun). 

In active voice, the Sanskrit root words which are conjugated with suffixes in 
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order to form present— participles - A technical term used by PUini for 

the Kiit affix 'siPr' or used in forming present — participles) remain unclumged 
in Sborseni Ptakrita as evident from the f(mnations etc. 

In Sborseni Piflkrita, the classification of roots m the shape of (one 

of two voices in vdiich toots are coiyugated in Sanskrit) and (one of the 

two voices in which verbs in Sanskrit are ctmjugated) like Sanskrit is not made. 
Ifence it is not necessary to cmsider over formations in Sborseni Prlkrita by 
suffixing ‘stR’ Of in order to obtain the forms in present-participle. The 
form obtained by suffixing 'llRV' termination is 'sir'. It is not affixed by the 
termination ‘iT’ or 'v”. 

Ancient shape of Ardha Magadhi Prakrita 

A few of the characteristics of Ardha MSgadhi PrSkrita, generally spoken by 
attendants on Buddha and Buddhist mendicants in Dramatic plays are as follows: 
Generally in words of nominative case, singular number, the termination is 
obtained in Ardha- MSgadhi against Sanskrit letter ‘sr’. In Jaina Agamas and in 
subsequent form of Ardha-MSgadhi PtSkrita, we find both terminations 'ail' and 
' 7 ' affixed to denote nominative case singular number. The use of palatal letter 
'v' is not found at all in Ardha-MSgadhi PtSkrita. The terminations 'v' 'amr' 
and are generally affixed in Ardha MSgadhi. Letter ' t' is found converted in 
letter ' h'. 

Ambiguity or Slight Clarity; Some of the characteristics of Ancient MSgadhi, 
Sborseni and Ardha MSgadhi have been mentioned above which are the dialects 
in udiich the characters of dramatic plays of Ashwaghosh generally deliver their 
dialogues. From the above, an elaborate picture of Ardha MSgadhi PrSkrita is not 
obtained as much as we had in the case of Ancient MSgadhi and Sborseni PrSkritas. 
Of course, from the above discussion, the shape of Ardha MSgadhi PrSkrita is not 
very clear. However, it does manifest certain characteristics of Ardha MSgadhi. 
Briefly speaking, the tendency of conversion of letter ‘j’ into 'H' has appeared 
from MSgadhi PrSkrita which is not found in any other PrSkrita. The absence of 
use of letter in Ardha MSgadhi PrSkrita is not very significant in as much as 
the use of dental letter '9' is only found in all other PrSkritas except MSgadhi. 

Kharoshti Script (An Ancient Script Prevalent in North-West Frontier region 
of India) : Dhammapada Prakrita 

A French traveller, Mr. M. Dutreiul De Rhine, happened to trace out certain 


(1) Tatyak)|Mh 

Tuyeio Upih syti. 


— Ashthadl9<oi Pinini, 1/3/9 
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inscriptions at KhotSn, a place outside India. Till then, nobody had Ae knowledge 
of the said inscriptions. A Russian scholar, Mr. D. Oldenvetga, carried out aitical 
investigation of the contents of the said inscriptions and produced some 
explanations. Another French scholar, Mr. Senart carried out further investigation 
and declared in 1897 that they were extracts of Pi3krita inscriptions. Thereafter, 
the British and Indian scholars devoted themselves to the study and critical 
evaluation<of the said extracts. As a result of all these crmcerted efRvts, Prof. 
B.M.Barua and Prof. S. Mitra of Calcutta University got them published in 1921 
and held that the dialect used therein was Dhammapada Ptflkrita. Since the 
inscriptions had been written in Kharoshti script, the language was named as 
‘Kharoshti-Dhammapada also. Prof Jules Block ^ared no pains to carry out further 
investigation with regard to the style of composition, language and phonetics etc. 
and arrived at the conclusion that the said inscriptions had been accomplished in 
India and carried to Western territory, situated outside India. The inference of 
Prof Jules Block appears to be relevant and correct, since by that time. Buddhism 
had already spread and crossed the national boundaries. It must have gone ahead 
to neighbouring countries, situated on the West and it could not be considered a 
sheer improbability. There is enough supporting material for it. After having been 
brought there, it was a probability that the language of the inscriptions might 
have been influenced by the language of that area. The language of the said 
inscription slightly conformed with the language of Ashokan inscriptions obtained 
in North-West Frontier region. Dhammapada (Buddhist legends with narratives) is 
divided in 12 volumes. The total number of narratives (legendary tales) is 232. 
The time of its accomplishment is estimated in or about second century A.D. 

Niya Prakrita 

Amongst Prakrita dialects found abroad, Niya Prakrita had great significance from 
philological point of view. Sir Orel Stain travelled thrice to Niya region of Chinese 
'Ihrkistan, where he happened to trace out a few inscriptions in Kharoshti script. 
He undertook his first journey in the year 1900-1901; made second trip in 1906- 
1907 and visited for the third time in 1913-1914. Thus it was Ae fruit of his 
constant endeavour for a period of 15 years ranging from 1900 to 1914. 

A new fact came to light. The scholars devoted their mind to it. The afniwsaid 
KharoshAi inscriptions were eAted first by Mr. A.M. Daviyei in 1920; by Mr. 
E.J. Rapson in 1927 and by Mr.Senart m 1929. 

However, it was Mr. T. Baro who carried out profound mvestigation over the 
said inscriptions. He declared that Ae said Ascriptions had been written u one of 
Ae PiSkrite dialects of India. He also expressed Ae view Aat Ae said PiakriA 
was once Ac official language of erstwhile ‘Shanshan’ dynasty during third century. 

From minute examination and a critical review of Ae shape an<t composition 
of Niya Prakrita, it transpired Aat it had its origm fjom North-West Frontier region, 
close to Peshawar, Aen part of India. This Aalect matches wiA the language of 
Dhamm^rada, written in Kharoshthi script. It had considetaUe similarity vriA Ae 
language of Ashokan Ascriptions in NorA-West Frontier region. This also provided 
strong support to Ae belief that it had its origin from InAa. Since msaority of 
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these inscriptions had been discovered from Niya region, hence the dialect in 
which they had been inscribed, came to be known as Niya Piflkrita. The language 
of Niya inscriptions deserved further investigation and research because of its 
nearness to the dialect of North-West inscriptions of emperor AshOka. 

There were certain references in die inscriptions of Niya region which appeared 
to be in the nature of royal commands issued to their district authorities by the 
rulers. A few letters relating to purchases and sales were also inscribed therein. A 
few personal letters also appeared to have been included. Lists of several types 
had also been provided in the inscripions which made it explicit that the said 
inscriptions dealt with the affairs relating to the system of a^inistration, trade 
and commerce. 

Some scribing signs or indications were also found in the script of Niya 
Prdkrita, which were, however, absent in the dialects, prevalent in India. These 
signs have been introduced to denote long vowels, different other vowels, phonetic 
sounds with voice and elevated accent. It appears to be the effect of foreign 
languages. Such an effect was inevitaMe since the aforesaid inscrptions had been 
removed to a territory situated outside the country. The philologists believe that 
Niya Praknta was in use during third century A.D. 

Another distinguishing feature of Niya Piikrita is its well accomplished 
grammar based on phonetic sounds. It might be due to the fact that Niya Prikrita 
was in use outside India, hence it could not have been influenced by Sanskrit. 
However, the fate of Pr9kritas, used in India was different. They continued to be 
influenced by Sanskrit. Hence they could not retain their original forms like Niya 
PrSkrita so far as their phonetic sounds were concerned. 

Morphological Characteristics of Niya PrSkrita : Niya Prakrita had its own 
significance from linguistic view-point. Hence the peculiar features of its 
morphological construction needed further study and evaluation. Its chief 
characteristics were as follows; 

In Niya Pr3krita, letter ‘f’ is obtained for Sanskrit letters 'tt' and 
For instance ‘twiqw’ (For receiving or accepting)^ (gist or substance) 

(Price or cost) = (affluence, wealth) * 

Leter is obtained for letter 'tf' appearing in the middle of a word. Such as 

(As here, as now) = (Endowed with) - (Soil) = 

?W’. For letter 'sr' appearing at the end of a word, we find the use of letter 
'■ 3 ' in Niya PiSkrita — such as 'WW:' (Morning) = 'TJg'. The ushman sounds ‘W, 

V, V, appearing in the middle of words and the unvoiced consonants formed by 
clashing of the breath with vocal chords are found converted in high accented 
consonants. Excluding Ushman consonants, the low accented consonants disappear 
and uses of ‘T’ or are found in their place. For instance (such as) ° 
'Trar' (End, destruction) “ (Skin) = 'itwi'; 'tww’ (First) - 

'dt^UilSl’ (To get an opportunity or scope for action) ■= 'attPHTST’; 'mH?' 
(Category) = '■*!%'; (grazed over by cattle) = (Food) =■ 

etc. In case of a joint consonant, if nasal or ushman sound is included in 
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it, then the constant of low accent will turn into die consonant of hish accmt. 
For instance ‘'W' (Spread, extended) ■ w’ ‘fiW’ (To qirinkle) ■ 

(accomplished) ■ (ill-natured) ‘jwRl’; 'Wr^w' (refinement, 

perfection) - 'W'; ‘3Rrc' (Interior) - 'aw?'; '8^' (Killing or destroying) - 
etc. Similarly, instances of voiced consonmits (of high accent) turning into 
unvoiced cpnstmants (of low accent) are also found. Such as ‘%PT’ (Indifierence 
to worldly attachments) - ‘1^’; ‘wnir’ (Approached, coming together) - 
‘?pnifT’; l^rmr’ (plunging or diving into) ~ (union or combination) 

■ 'tHW' (Exhaustion, fatigue) ■ ‘to' (punishment) - ‘'TO' 

(Enjoyment or pleasure) ^ etc. The use of unaspirated letters (in pronouncing 
of wdiich little effort is required) in place of aspirated letters (in pronunciation of 
which hard breathing or aspirate sound is made) as found in Niya Ptakrita, appears 
to be the result of influence of Iranian and non-Aryan languages over it. For 
instance ‘'3ft'(A territory or plot of land) = (Wealth) = ‘'iFP^r' etc. 

The letter appearing after a visaiga (a colon like sound used in Sanskrilt word 
formations and resembling letter ‘h’ in pronunciation) or letter 'tft' spearing in a 
Sanskrit word independently will turn into letter ' t' in Niya Piakrita. Such as — 
(Sorrow, agony) = 'SR^fipiT' (Regardless; indifferent) = 

'3Pha' (To wish or desire for) = *31^' etc. 

On account of pronouncing letter 'q' in a Sanskrit word with hard tneathing 
or aspirate sound, the use of ushman consonant is found in its place in Niya 
PiSkrita. Such as (pleasant, charming) 'tohp(' (narrative tales) = 

'rnFf'; (Loose, weak, feeble) = 'QiIJim'; '’sg' (Sweet, delightful, honey) 

“ 'aiUrtrar' (Excess quantity) = ‘aillrini’ etc. The three ushman sounds {‘it, 
9) are there in Niya PrSkrita but the use of dental letter '9' is more commmily 
found in it. For aspirated ushman sound ‘il‘ use of letter 'TT' or ‘v’ is found. The 
letter ‘'W' appearing in Sanskrit words stands transformed in either of the letters 
‘ar', ', ‘ 1 ', ‘ 1 ' and 'ft' in Niya Prakrita. For example — ‘'’JH:' (Dead, deceased) 

“ (closed, wound up) = 'TO#'; (Rememberance, memory) =» 

‘'Wfrl'; (old) • '■ft?''; (acctunplishcd, done) ~ (Inquiry 

into the future) • etc. 

In case letter ' t' or 'h' joins or unites with the following letter in a joint 
consonant of a Sanskrit word, no change will take place in its counterpart in Niya 
PrSkrita. For instance — (Procuring, providing with) * 'r^'; 
(Renown, glory) - 'irf' (religion) * 'tj^' or 'iw'; 'wrf' (Passage) “ 

(To turn out a recluse) = ‘uftSW^'; (Long, large, tall) = 
(Belonging to a fiiend, friendly or amicable) * etc. In a joint 
consonant, nasal sound in a Sanskrit word is equalizing with a n<m-nasal .sound in 
PiSkrita. Such as ‘’tftsii' (Scholar) - 'TO' (A stick or staff; punishment 

in general) = 'w'; (Procuring) " ‘^^^lft'; (Serious, solemn) * 
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(An elephant) « '’***^’ (Intellect, wisdom) ■ 'W'; 

'^'(Empty, void) - (A notification or announcement) - 

etc. The joint consonant is found altered in letter in PiSkrita. Foi example, 
'^PWr' (A Buddhist monk) CTh* growth of a beard) “ ‘'Wj'. The 

joint consonants 'v’, ‘if', 'l', 'if', ‘ifi’, however, remain 

unchanged in Prikrita. For instance — '1^; (The third part) 

(Pleasant and unpleasant) 'fila#3f'; (To be perplexed or confused) » '¥¥ 5 ' 
etc. 


The joint consonants and in Sanscrit are equated or made even in 
PiSkrita. For example — (Best) ■ '^1^1'; (sight, vision) « 'ftil’ 
(Eldest, most senitM’) <■ etc. In Sanskrit root word 'w' the component 
is found converted in letter ' 3 ' in PrSkrita. Such as '¥¥¥' (Site) 

IrWFf' (High place) = tRTO' (Timber) - 'vs' (camel) - 'TO' If 
in a joint consonant of Sanskrit, the udunan sound is inherent, then no change 
will take place in the formations of Niya PrSkrita. Just as — '91^' (Existence) =■ 
'3ffel"; '¥?¥' (Son) “ '¥<¥' etc. The letter in words of accusative case, 
singular number and letter '¥[' in words of nominative case, singular number are 
diqiped and not found in Pi3kiita. The use of dual number is found in two instances 
only, such as — and '9^'. The form 'aw' in words of genitive case, 
singular munber in Sanskrit is found inflected in Niya PrSkrita. 

The verbal formations for determination of present tense, words expressing 
commands, prescribed rules and future tense etc. are found in Niya PrSkrita. The 
fmmations in present tense signifyipg potential mood are obtained in PrSkrita, 
conforming with those of Ashokan PrSkritas. For example, for words — 'vh#', 
in Niya PrSkrita, we find matching words etc. 

in Ashokan PrSkritas. The verbal formations in past participle, passive voice, 
nominative case, masculine gender, plural number have been found suffixed with 
termination and the verbal formations for first and second personal pronouns, 
in present tense, active voice, the inflection '3i¥' is found suffixed in Niya PrSkrita. 
For instance — (I hear) - ¥T; (Heard by revelation) - is 

added in Sanskrit to the present tense of verbs in order to give them the sense of 
past tense) > '¥^1%' (Swnd given away) ■ ‘1^^’ etc. The nouns in 

active voice are obtained in Niya PrSkrita by suffixing the terminations 

and 'T' like North-West Frontier PrSkritas of Ashokan inscriptions. Just as 
't|^’ and etc. The formations in past participle are obtained in Niya 

PrSkrita by suffixing the form of noun 'SR' used in the sense of a verb in dative 
case, singular number. Fbr instance = ‘rtMlHif'; ^ 1 ^'. Some forms 

are found in seccmd person also. Just as ’, = 'v^'; 
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Comparative and Critical Examination 
0 

In North-West Prakrita inscriptions, the joint consonants with letter ‘t’ remain 
unchanged. The same tendency is found in Niya PrSkrita also. However, the 
tendency of letter ‘t’ changing its site in North-West Frontier inscriptions, is not 
found in Niya Prakrita. Even the subsequent inscriptions in Kharoshthi Prakrita do 
not show tflis trend. However, this characteristic feature is found in Dhammapada 
Prakrita. 

The letter ‘rt’ appearing in Sanskrit joint consonants is found deleted in Nordi- 
West Frontier inscriptions. However, such joint consonants with letter ‘h’ are there 
in Niya Prakrita. For example, Prakrita formations— 'ot' for Sanskrit word ‘3FT' 
(Insignificant); and for Sanskrit word (Practicable, feasible) are found 

in the rock inscriptions of Shahbazgarhi and Nfinsera. However, in Niya Prakrita — 
similar forms are obtained as appearing in Sanskrit. Just as — '3IPT’ for Sanskrit 
word and for Sanskrit word (said, spoken) and not '3R’ 

and ‘nf^* as in North-West inscriptions. 

Save a few instances, the letter is generally found in North-West 
inscriptions in place of Sanskrit letter ‘h’. The same tendency is found in Niya 
Prakrita. Letter is found in the aforesaid inscriptions for letter ‘'M' in Sanskrit 
words. Such as — form. is obtained for Sanskrit wwd (Treatment). 

However, it is not so in Niya Prakrita. In the inscriptions of Niya Prakrita, the 
same formations are there as appearing in Sanskrit. For instance for Sanskrit 
word '^RW' (son) and for Sanskrit word (A year of Vikramaditya’s 

era). Of course, exceptions are there but only a few. For termination inflected 
in Sanskrit words to denote locative case, the use of inflection is found m 
North-West inscriptions. The termination ‘'Ft' is changed to in Niya Prakrita. 
Thus, the termination suffixed in Sanskrit words to signify locative case, 
singular number is replaced by termination in Niya Prakrita. In Dhammapada 
Prakrita, the use of three suffixes ‘r’ 'r’ and ''V’ is found for termination 
‘^R’ in Sanskrit. A specific feature is, thus, reflected in the Prakrita dialect of 
North-West region in as much as there was considerable scope for exercising qfoon 
to iqrply one of the alternative forms as termination in order to obtain finmatimi 
in locative case. 

The termination suffixed for obtaining a verb in past tense at past- 
participle, as provided in Hindi grammar, has been commoily iq^ied in \^dic 
Sanskrit. However, it was not so in classical Sanskrit. In Niya Prakrita, the 
termination ‘'R)’ is obtained for inflection For .example, Prakrita form 

for Sanskrit word (That wliich was heard revelation) and for 

Sanskrit word (Not inquired or questioned). Similarly, in Dhammsfiada 

Ptaknta. the formations for Sanskrit word 'JMOirqi' (Conquerable) and 
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for Sanskrit word * * (Act of abandoning and leading the life 

of a religious mendicant). 

In one of Ashokan inscriptions at Haitvartha and in Niya Priiknta. the use of 
the termination is found while in other inscriptions at Haivartha, the use of 

the termination is seen. In Niya Pr3ikrita, the formations are also found with 

termination inflected at the end, but only a few instances are there. In 

Ashokan inscriptions of North-West Frontier, we find the use of both suffixes * 3r’ 
and ' 7 ' to signify nominative case, singular niunber. In inscriptions of Shahbazgarhi, 
the termination and in those of Minsera, the inflection have generally 
been used. In Niya Prfikrita also, the use of termination is mostly found. In 
Kharoshthi inscriptions of the later period, the use of both suffixes and is 

there. In the inscriptions obtained in the north of Indus river, the use of termination 
' 7 ’ has been exceedingly made, while at other places, the use of inflection is 
found. 

However, in Dhammapada Prdkrita, the termination '7' is not found suffixed. 
Instead, the use of two suffixes and is found. Nevertheless, the use of 
suffix ' 3 ' is astonishing since the use of letter 'Tf ' reflected the trend of subsequent 
age, more so pertaining to the era of 'Apbhransh PrSkrita* (one of the middle 
Indo-Aryan languages). The introduction and use of termination could be 

explained to be the effect of modem trend. From the inflection affixed to 

the Sanskrit words, the letter and get disappeared and for the remaining 
part of the inflection i.e. the use of letter is found in Niya Pidkrita. 

It may be pointed out here that the use of the letter 'y' at the end of a PrSkrita 
word was the characteristic feature of MSgadhi Pidkrita. 

In Niya PrSkrita, all nouns are obtained, ending in letter To accomplish 
nouns by suffixing letter at the end of a word is consistent with the practice 
found in Apbhransh PrSkrita. In Niya PrSkrita, the termination applied for obtaining 
nominative case and accusative case is the same and the same tendency is found 
in Apbhransh Prakrita. 

It is thus established by virtue of comparative study and detailed discussion 
that there is considerable resemblance in the distinguishing features of transitional 
Prikritas — may be to a limited extent in certain cases. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SCRIPT AND ITS 
DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


Scripts of Priikrita Inscriptions 

The ancient inscriptions obtained in Pr3krita dialects were mainly inscribed in 
Brahmi Script (A widely used ancient Indian script which formed the source of 
evolution of DevanSgiri and all other indigenous Indian scripts). A few. rock 
inscriptions were found written in Kharoshthi script (an ancient script which was 
prevalent in north-west frontier of the then India roughly between 4th century 
B.C. and 3rd century A.D.) Ashokan inscriptions at ShShbSzgarhi and MSnsera 
had been inscribed in Kharoshthi script. There are two rock insaiptions, found at 
KSngda in Punjab which have been inscribed in both Kharo^tfai and Brahmi scripts, 
it qrpears that both these scripts might be in use during those days in that area. It 
is somewhat extraordinary that a well known petrographic inscription, obtained at 
Mathura, had been written in Kharoshthi script. There was a similar inscription at 
Patna also. Hence, it may be desirable to discuss about origin, development and 
spread of the art of writing in India concisely. 

Brahmi Script 

Brahmi Script is most ancient as against other scripts found in India. Just as the 
religious leaders have laid emphasis that the language of their own religious 
scriptures and allied canonical literature was of divine and eternal nature, similarly, 
they have shown equal regard for BrShmi script. Here the feeling of superlativeness 
for one’s own religion has. no doubt, predominated the real truth. It is an inherent 
weakness of mankind to apply all adjectives and establish supremacy of their own 
religion and its sacred books. 

Views Under Vedic Tradition 

The vedic scholars believe that the source of origin of the word ‘Brahmi* is iiom 
Brahma (The Supreme spirit). Amongst Trinity of mythological Hindu deities', 
Brahma is the creator, the first deity to whom is entrusted the work of creating 
the world. Just as he created the world and all other worldly objects, similarly, the 
art of writing also came into existence through Him. The script, introduced along 
with other objects of the universe is Brahmi scri{>t. While relating the significance 
and utility of script— writing, accomplished by Brahma, it has been cited in 
NUrada-mriti Had Bralima not created art of writing or in other words not 


1. Brahma ~ Creator Vishnu Preserver ot'ihe woiid; Shiva Dcstniycr. 
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produced an excellent eye in the sh^ of a script, this world would have been 
deprived of obtaining bright future. 

Narration in ‘Lalitvistar’ 

Lalitvistar is a famous treatise, written in Sanskrit, relating to Buddhist religion. 
In its 10th chapter, the topic of script-writing has been dealt with. The names of 
64 scripts have been mentitmed therein and Brhhmi tops the list. 

Out of 64 names of the scripts, there were certain names which were based 
either on the name of a specific country, state or community. Such as AAga Script 
(Belonging to Anga region, considered to be the same as, or situated very near, 
the modem Bhagalpur in Bihar); Badga script (an Eastern state of pre-partition 
India including also the sea-coast of Bengal); Mhgadh script (A territory in South 
Bihar. Its capital was PStliputra — now Patna); Brahamvalli Script; Dravadian 
script (Name of the territory on the east coast of Deccan); Kanari Script; Dakshin 
lipi (Region of South India); Darad script (A region bordering Kashmira); KhSsya 
Script; China Script; Hoona Script; Deva Script; NSgS Script (A semi-divine 
Community); Yaks^ Script (A class of demi-go^ in heaven); Gandharva Script 
(A class of demi-gods, regarded as musicians of gods); ICinnar lipi (A race 
celebrated as musicians to please divine gods); Mahoraga Script; Asur Script 
(demons — A general name for the enemies of gods); Garuda Script (Implying a 
community here); Uttar Kurudwipa Script (Name of an extensive region or plain 
near Delhi. It is extended from the South of the Saraswati to the north of 
Drishadavati rivers); Upper Gaudadi Script (Northern Bengal). Purva Videh Script 
(Name of the region lying to the north-east of Magadha in Bihar) etc. 

There are certain names of the scripts which are probably based on eulogical 
praise of the deities or utility of the qiecific objects. Certain other names might 
have possibly been assigned to the scripts due some other reasons. 

Beliefs of Jaina Religion 

There is general appreciation and regard for BriUuni Script in Jaina scriptures too. 
In the fifth Anga, ‘Vy&khyfl Pragyapti’ (Bh^wati) SOtra (forming part of Jaina 
Agamic scriptures). Whereas obeisance has been paid to an ‘Arhant’ (A superior 
divinity with the Jainas); 'Sidha* (an accomplished saint, endowed with super- 
natural faculties); ‘Acharya’ (A spiritual guide); ‘Upadhyaya’ (A religious preceptor) 
and ‘SSdhu’ (A Jaina Saint) on one hand, a respectful mention has also been 
made of Brahmi Script on the other.' Reverential reference, of BrShmi script in 
‘VySkl^ - Pragyapti’, a pre-eminent scripture of Jaina religion, no doubt, signified 
its ancientness. 

Teaching of Various Scripts by Rishabh 

Regarding origin of scripts, it is cited in ancient Jaina scriptures that prior to 


1. Nafflo Aihantinaiii, namo Stdhinaih , aamo Ayariyanaih, namo llvajdihiylnaih, namo Loe aavva 
Sihunaih, Namo bambhiye Itviye. ' 
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renouncing the world and adopting asceticism, the initial teacher of Jaina religim. 
Lord Rishabha, while he was still a ruler, had established all institutions of universal 
significance. He made arrangements for teaching of all sciences, disciplines and 
arts. It is stated that Lord Rishabha had arranged for imparting knowledge of 72 
Skills, purported for males, to his eldest son, Bharata and also preached for 
realization of Supreme Being. He got imparted knowledge of symptoms of living 
organism (Zoology) to his son, Bahubali. He taught 18 scripts to his daughter, 
Brilhmi' and Mathematics to his other daughter, Sundari. 

After having obtained perfection in various branches of knowledge, sciences 
and arts, the sons and dau^ters of Lord Rishabha further propagated and spread 
the knowledge to the people at large. Out of 18 scripts, propagated by BrShmi, 
the main script was BrShmi. Hence it came to be called by the name of BiShmi. 

The 18 scripts detailed in 4th Aiiga, ‘SamvaySifga SQtra’, have been t(^>ped 
by Bridimi Script. Although, the names of 18 scripts, appearing in the Vth Aiiga, 
‘lhagySpna Sutra’ do not altogether tally with the names of scripts, produced in 
‘SamvSyanga Sutra’, yet they are identical to a considerable extent, and the initial 
name, heading the list is the same BrShmi script. However, the names of scripts 
narrated in the commentary on ’Vishesha Avashyaka’ (forming part of Agamic 
Scriptures of Jaina religion) and ‘Kalpa Sfltra’ are, no doubt, different from those, 
appearing in ‘SamvaySnga Sutra’ and ‘PragySpna Sutra’. It is astonishing that in 
both the latter sacred treatises, the name of BrShmi script is missing. The names 
incorporated in the said lists of ‘Vishesha Avashyaka Commentary’ and ‘Kalpa 
Sutra’, rppear to be recent wiien the use of BiShmi Script had almost stopped in 
India and it had lost its significance by then. 

Certain names of the scripts, mentioned in the Commentary on ‘Vishesha 
Avashyaka’ — such as ‘Yavani’, ‘7\irukki’, ‘Dravadi’ ‘Singhviya,’, ‘Maivini’, 
‘Nagari’, ‘Lat’, Parsi appear to have based on the names of countries and regions. 
Probably, the names of the scripts had been assigned by the commentator of 
‘Vishesha Avashyaka’, keeping in view the names of territorial parts where they 
were in vogue. The names of the three scripts 0) Yavani, (2) Parsi, and (3) Ibrukki 
are decidedly foreign. Many other names appear to have based on the names of 
the regions and territories, forming part of India, which had evolved from BiShmi 
script. However, no explanation could be offered in respect of certain names of 
the scripts, such as Hansa etc. 

The names of scripts, appearing in ‘Kalpa Sutra’, such as ‘IJlti’, ‘Chaudi’’, 
‘DahSli’, ‘KSnadi’, ‘GOjari’, ‘Sauihathi’, ‘Marahathi’, ‘Krakani’, ‘Migadhi’, ‘HSdi’, 
‘MSivi’, etc. seem to have based on the names of different regions and territcuial 
parts of India in the same manner as the commentator of ‘Vishesha Avashyaka’ 
had assigned to the scripts, enumerated in his commentary. 

The experts on graphology have carried out detailed investigation and study 
of BriUimi and Kharoshthi scripts. They have expressed diveigent views. Befwe 
taking up critical evaluation of their opinions, it will be in the fitness of things to 
concentrate the mind on the origin and developnient of script — writing in India. 

1 . Ijeha livi Vihftnani, jinena bambhiye dahina kaiena. 

— Abhidhan Jtqfendra Kosh, Vth Volume, p. 1284. 

2. Probably the ‘C'haudr Script was the ofTtcial script used in the Choi dynasty of South. 
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The Origin of Script and its Development in India 

Origin of Art of Writing — An Assumption 

An Initial Attempt of Primordial Human Race 

The scholars believe that the race of primitive mankind had faith in worshipping 
various deities. They believed in perfmmance of sorcerous acts as well. Till then, 
their reasoning faculty had not developed. However, the human-beings had 
imaginative faculty. They might have developed the curiosity to prepare or draw a 
symbolic picture of their favorite gods, and thus started dieir attempts to accom|riish 
their aim. Initially, they might have drawn curved and irregular lines. Thus, for 
attainment of good fortune and personal well-being, as also for prevention of ill- 
luck and misfortune they might have started practising sorcery and witch-craft. 
There could be certain other reascms also which might have prompted them to 
learn drawing lines or other indications for their reference. In order to avoid mixing 
of their utensils and pitchers etc., collected at the time of certain functions or 
celebrations, simply because of their similar appearance and to make it easy to 
identify their respective items, they might have begun marking distinguishing signs. 
There was no profound thinking at all behind the above contrivance. It was only a 
spontaneous activation on the part of erstwhile people and the result of their 
emotional disposition. The process continued. People considered such activities as 
source of mere fulfilment of their requirements. It is only a concept which will 
help in examining the factors, leading to the origin of science of writing 

Expressions for Maintaining Mutual Dealings and the Desires and Sentiments 
for Manifestation of their Feelings 

Erstwliile people had already manifissted their medium of speech. They had acquired 
the c^bility of exchanging their views mutually. Thus they had no difficulty in 
carrying out their day today activities. The difficulties experienced by human society 
for want of a medium of exchange in day today course of life, had already been 
done away with. However, with expansion of their mutual dealings and scope of 
their activities, they began to feel handicapped. If the people, they were required 
to deal with, lived in their vicinity with wfamn they could converse and exchange 
their views personally, they would have ftwed no difficulty in maintaining their 
dealings in as much as they could speak face to face and acquaint themselves 
with the views of each other. However, it was not practically possiUe always. 
Therefwe, the people of that age might have become curious to find out any 
other source for satisfaction of their needs. 

Presumably, there could be other grounds as well. With growing intellectual 
awareness of mankind, the learned persons might have concentrated their mind to 
carry on further research and investigation. There was an obvious curiosity to 
provide lasting stability and permanency to their thoughts. From psychological 
viewpoint, they felt a sort of satisfection in doing so. Moreover, people could 
ctmtinue to be benefited by the ideas <»iiy when they were reduced to writing, 
especially vriien the authors of the ideas ceased to exist. Thus the conscious and 
enliglttened persems were anxious to find out a method for stability of their feeliiigs 
so that this ^ficiency could be overcome once for all. 
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A Fundamental Source 

People had already started drawing irregular lines and sketches in a symbolic 
manner — may be still indistinct, in order to give expression to flieir feelings and 
satisfection of their day today requirements. In order to render practical dupe to 
their sentiments, people continued their efforts in that directimi. They had mental 
solace thdt the method of drawing pictorial lines and sketches would one day 
enable them to accomplish their target. They were zealous to express dieir feelings 
by virtue of symbolic and pictorial drawings inspite of the f^ that they were 
ugly, incomplete and haphazard (unsystematic). In this way, the pictorial script 
came into existence. Just as drawing of irregular lines and sketches introduced 
script-writing in its primitive form, the same method led to the origin of pictorial 
writing. 

By whatever study and investigation was carried out by the linguists and 
research scholars, they arrived at the conclusion that approximately prior to 4000 
B.C. there was no systematic form of script-writing in existence. According to the 
intellects, the learned scholars had started their attempts to find out a medium to 
put down their views prior to 10,000 B.C. As a consequence of their regular 
efforts for about 6000 years, they were in a position to introduce initial form of 
script-writing may be quite vague and unsystematic, v^diich continued evolving 
with the passage of time. 

Pictorial Script 

The method adopted to express themselves through pictorial drawings, came to be 
known as pictography. The initial drawings must have been clumsy and imperfect 
to look at. The scope of human activity or endeavour was extremely limited at 
that time. Therefore, the people might have drawn sketches of human-beings, their 
close associates — ^animals, tiny creatures, as also plants and vegetables, used by 
them. In this process, irregular sketches might have been drawn also, somewhat 
similar to geometrical diagrams. 

It was the age of worshipping gods and demi-gods. People might have drawn 
sketches of gods and goddesses in order to offer them worship and perform 
corresponding religious rituals. Such paintings might have been portrayed on the 
walls of the caves, and the murals. It appears that even stones, bones, animal 
skins, barks of trees, earthen utensils, ivory etc. might have been used for 
accomplishing these portraits 

Expression 

It is an inherent characteristic of mankind to move ahead from an undeveloped 
stage of life to strive hard in order to obtain ^ progressive and well-accomidisiied 
life. Initially, the human society was familiar mfo physical world only. Accordingly, 
whenever people desired to express their feelings in relation to living-beings, 
animals, creatures, objects and articles, they portrayed their pictures. instance, 
if diey intended to convey something about a human-being, they painted its picture; 
if in respect of any bodily limb, the sketch of the limb concerned, if in respect of 
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animals, their sketches; drawing large and small circles for manifesting sun, moon 
and stats, as also drawing lines all around a large circle to signify the rays of the 
sun. It was the way, they set about in the beginning. Thus people drew satisfaction 
in explaining themselves and pick tq> what others said. 

It anreais that it might have served the purpose of mankind for some time, 
by way of portrayal of sketches. However, it was worth knowii^ here that sketches 
could be drawn of ifoysical world (»ly. No doubt, there was a sort of universality 
and cosmopolitanism in it, since the human-beings, animals, mountains and rivers 
were almost alike everywhere. For instance, their portraits drawn in West Asia 
vwMild be identical with tiiose drawn in U.S.A. or any other country and they 
would be understood easily as sudi, although there was considerable distance in 
between these countries. Thus the pictorial script, in whatever form it was, it had 
international and universal shape. 

Even Changes in Portrayals did not Yield the Desired Results 

Pictorial script was, no doubt, a medium of expression, yet it was not 
comprehensive. Of-course, one could have the knowledge of physical nature of 
articles from these drawings but when it was required to convey an abstract idea 
or a thought of the mind in relation to the physical objects, one felt helpless. 
Hence it was considered necessary to introduce one more object to form a relation 
and make the drawing more intelligible. In case a thirsty cow was intended to be 
painted in a picture, a running cow and a water pool in the vicinity were shown. 
Similarly, if an impression of famine was to be given, a sketch of a feeble person 
with his intestines protruded outside was drawn. If a reflection of grief or gloom 
was to be given, then a face of a person was shown, shedding tears. If an indication 
of movement was to be made, the feet of a person were painted. All this, however, 
was not enough to serve the purpose and suffice the day-today requirements. 

In ancient China, the art of pictography was in vogue. Expression of inner 
feelings by way of drawings was also popular there. If an impression of friendship 
and cordiality had to be conveyed, then two hands were shown in a picture clasping 
together. If it was desired to give an indication of listening attentively, a person 
was painted in the picture standing by the side of a dow with his ears alert. 

Egypt too has been highly rated in the fields of artistic crafts and skills like 
Cluna. Similar attempts were made tiiere to communicate messages through pictorial 
drawings but it failed to provide an effective alternative. People carried on their 
work to a limited extent only and were unable to express all their sentiments and 
feelings conveniently. 

^lother difficulty experienced was that only common articles, objects or 
human-beings could be shown throu^ pictorial drawings. For example, if a person 
was desired to be shown in a picture, his sketch was drawn with no difficulty. 
However, when an idea had to be given about a specific person or object, there 
was difficulty. It was practically impossible to convey the message regarding a 
proper noun or a person. There could be several persons, having die same name 
but they had different appearances. Hence it was impossible to convey a masi^, 
relating to diem, throu^ pictogta|diy. 
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Lack of Knowledge of Painting or Drawing Pictures — A ProHem 

After all, pictorial drawing is also an art — even it may be mdinary and unattractive 
to look at. Everybody could not be. expected to be competent in this ait. Hence, 
those v^o were not capable or accustomed to painting, experienced much 
inconvenience. Then there could be some pet^le who knew how to make a picture 
Gt draw sketch but when they were required to convey their feelings immediately, 
they found themselves unable to draw pictures with spontaneity. Moreover, only 
the present views could be conveyed through pictography but there was no medium 
or source for expression of past and future events. 

Thus in the age of pictorial script, people tried to communicate their views 
some how or odier but they did not feel ccmtented. They faced many inconveniences. 
They were, therefore, on the look out for a better alternative, so as to be able to 
get rid of day-today discontentment and inconvenience. 

Symbolic Script 

Drawing pictures was not an easy job. It was time-consuming as well. How long 
dynamic human-beings could get on with it. In order to make prompt expressions, 
they used to draw sketches as early as possible without worrying for the quality of 
their drawings. They kept the work going on for some time by even drawing 
imperfect sketches. The standard of pictorial drawings continued deteriorating for 
want of time and skill. Gradually people resorted to drawing some symbolic lines 
only in place of complete picture. For example, if a mountain was desired to be 
shown, its sketch used to be drawn and its peaks were specifically projected through 
lines. However, later on, only symbolic lines were drawn. Thus, the symbolic 
signs or marks replaced the pictorial drawings. No doubt, it was very easy to pick 
up the message at the very sight of a picture. But the situation changed and it was 
not so easy to understand on looking at symbolic signs. People had to memorize 
that a particular sign or mark symbolized such and such article. There was 
universality to an extent in pictorial drawings. Hence it was not difficult to explain 
our views to the people inhabiting different regions or countries. However, the 
situation on the face of linear drawings was different. Unless people were aware 
that such and such linear signs had been pre-supposed to convey such and such 
meanings or expressions, they could not be expected to pick up any message, 
merely on seeing those signs. Hence the element of universality that was witnessed 
earlier in pictorial script disappeared and was no longer, existent. It was also not 
practically feasible for people of different countries to decide the siune symbolic 
signs for different articles. 

Abstract Ideas Conveyed by Phonetic Script-Writing 

Symbolic sketches were further improved in order to manifest both jdiysical objects 
and internal feelings. A few symbolic signs in the shape of small pictorial drawings 
remained in vogue on one hand and on the other a few symbolic signs formed 
consistency with phonetics and were determined to demonstrate constant change 
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in thoughts and feelings. This method enabled to give an impression of both physical 
substances and abstract droughts of the mind in relation to them. 

Phonological Script Writing 

Symbolic signs were, dius, used for manifestation of jd^cal objects and expression 
of alstract feelings, relating thereto. People realised the uses and disuses of the 
method. Presumably, they felt that symbolic signs were more appropriate and 
consistent for expressing the nature of jdionetic sounds. The sign adopted to 
represent a particular sound was understo^ as such everyudrere. Similar position 
was, however, not obtained in case of symbolic signs fixed for expressi(» of abstract 
feelings. Hence this method of symbolic expression was further evolved in purely 
phonological script-writing. 

Gassification of Phonological Script Writing 

Phonological script was of two kinds — (1) Syllabic; and (2) Alphabetic. 

Syllabic Script ; There is a difference between an alphabet and a syllable. An 
alphabet is as much of a sound as can be pronounced atonce, that is, a vowel with 
or without one or more consonants while a syllable is a combination of more than 
one phonetic sound. Grossly speaking, no apparent defect was found in the use of 
syllabic script. However, on penetrating deep into the matter, it was imperfect 
from linguistic viewpoint. For example, let us take the Hindi word (dear). In 
Hindi or Devanagiri script, it ccmprises of two components • ‘fe’ and ‘tf’ only. 
How many alphabetic letters are there in the word 'fifo', will not be explicit at a 
glance. However, if this word was written in Roman Script, five distinct phonetic 
sounds were there when spelt out as ‘PRIYA’ Sanskrit scholars will correctly spell 
out the letters of a Sanskrit word, written in Devanagiri Script. However, from the 
external shape of the word one can not discern each letter separately at a glance. 
For example, let us take Sanskrit word (Tree). Outwardly, it appears that the 
word is comprised of two letters only but virtually, there are five letters contained 
in it — ‘it’, and ‘3t” v4iich is not reflected by the outer appearance 

of the word, infact, it is the shortcoming in the full-fledgedness of the script. 
Amongst modem scripts, Bengali. Guajarati, Oriya, Tamil, Telugu, Arabian and 
Persian etc. are all syllabic scripts like Hindi. 

Alphabetical Script : The progress achieved successively in further evolution 
and improvement of script-writing, infact, culminated in Alphabetical script. Roman 
script was an excellent example of it. The chief characteristic of alphabetic script 
is that it has a separate letter for each and every phonetic sound. Therefore, all 
the letters, contained in a word, will be distinctly written in Roman Script. However, 
if the words, written in Roman script, have different pronunciations as in the case 
of English words — ‘should’, ‘could’ and ‘would’ etc. which are not pronounced 
according to the letters, contained in diem, it demonstrates only the draw-back of 
the language itself and not the script in which they have been written. The Sbript 
has no shortcoming or flaw, whatsoever. 
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Scripts of the World : IMvided in IVo Categories 

The scripts, found in use throughout the world, can be classified in two categories 
on the basis of their shape and ai^tearance. The first category consists of those 
scripts in which there are no distinct phonetic sounds for each letter or alphabet 
separately, 'fhere is only an independent pronunciaticni of the word. The second 
category comprises of the scripts in vdiich there is distinct jdionetic sound for 
each alphabet or letter separately. The philologists have classified the wnld scripts 
in two categories as shown hereunder : 

First Category : Prominent Scripts 

1. Cuniform 

2. Hiroglyfic 

3. Kreela Scripts 

4. Script of Indus Valley 

5. Hittite Script 

6. Chinese Script 

7. Scripts of ancient Central America and Mexico 
Second Category : Prominent Scripts 

1. South Semitic Script 

2. Hebrew Script 

3. Phoenician Script 

4. Kharoshthi Script 

5. Armeika Script 

6. Arabian Script 

7. Indian Script 

8. Greek Script 

9. Latin Script. 

Origin of BrShmi Script : Diverse Opinions 

A critical evaluation of the diverse opinions of the scholars in regard to the origin 
of Brahmi Script is desirable. Many scholars have given foil thought and 
consideration to the subject but it has not been possible to arrive at a unanimous 
conclusion. The fact remains that each scholar has tried to assert the authenticity 
of his respective opinion. However, the subject calls for further investigation and 
SBialytical research even now. 

. r 

Origin of Brihmi from Greek Script 

Certain scholars have opined that the source of migin of BrShmi script is Greek 
Script. Prominent intellectuals, endorsing this view, are Dr. Alfred Muler, M/s 
James Princep and SenSrt. According to the analysis of Prof SenSrt, the mutual 
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contacts of Indians and Greeks grew rapidly after invasion of Alexancter over India. 
Till then, the art of writing had not tegun in India. They learnt it from Greeks 
and accordingly composed BiShmi Script. 

In^t, the science of writing was in practice in India much before the Indians 
had come in contact with Greeks. People of this country were well aware with the 
art of writing. Hence there was no reason, whatsoever, for linking the origin of 
BrShmi with Greek script. It is all the more significant that such views had been 
expressed by noted scholars of the West i.e.. Professors Buler and Drizer. In case, 
die origin of Brfthmi was believed to have taken place during the life-time of 
emperor Chandragupta Maurya, then was it possible that it had become so refined, 
well-developed and exalted by the life time of his grand-son, Emperor AdiOka. 

French Scholar, Kupeti ; Sometimes, even enlightened scholars make such 
assumptions u4iich are incdierent and unlikely. French scholar, Mr. Kupeti was 
one udio advanced a typical argument in regard to the origin of BrShmi Script. 
According to him, the source of origin of BrShmi script was Chinese script. 
Linguists and research scholars on science of writing would agree that there was 
nothing in common between Chinese and BrShmi scripts. The Chinese script is 
basically pictorial script, irrespective of the feet that it has undergone a lot of 
modification from time to time. As aforesaid, there are no syllabic and alphabetic 
phonetics in Chinese script. Instead, there are pictorial signs representing phonatics 
pertaining to or related to the words. The^number of pictorial sips is enormously 
large in Chinese script. They could be 40,000 to 50,000 in number . However, the 
Chinese scholars have now minimised the number considerably and have limited 
it to about SOO pictorial signs only which have been found in repeated use. These 
signs have been further simplified and the entire writing work is being done now 
by virtue of the said limited pictorial sips. The letters of the BrShmi script are 
obtained from syllabic phonations (n* in other words it is a syllabic script. How 
could it have anything in common with Chinese script. 

Of course, Chinese script is most ancient. According to Chinese belief, it had 
its origin in or about the year 3,200 B.C. According to another version, it came 
into existence in the year 2700 B.C. However, the mere ground of ancientness is 
no criteria for attaching so much sipificance to it. The scholars pay no heed to 
the view that BiShmi had its origin from Chinese script and ipore the said view 
altogether. 

North Semetic Script : The two words sqipearing in linpistic science — 
‘Semitic’ and ‘Hemetic’ represent two separate and distinct linguistic groups, i.e., 
Semitic linguistic group and Hemetic linguistic group. There is a Semitic script 
also. 

It is a hearsay that prophet Hazrat Nisha had two sons. Eider one was named 
Serna and younger one Hema. As per traditional belief, Serna was considered as 
the creatcHT of the universe and the first or primaeval being of South-West Asian 
people. The group of languages, widely in use in Serna region, came to be known 
as Semitic linguistic group. Like die group of languages, the script used in the 
region, came to be known as Semitic script. The literal translation of the word 
Semitic was Sami in Hindi. The script used in southern parts of the tenfrory 
under Semitic linpistic group, was known as Southern Semitic script 
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A number of scholars believed Aat BiShmi had its origin from Nwthem Semitic 
script. Prcminent among the said scholars is Buler. Other Western scholars M/s 
Bewar, Benfe, Westetguard, Whitney, Johnson, William Jones etc. more or less 
endorsed his views with minor variations, if any, here and there. According to the 
opinion of Mr. Buler, Semitic alphabets were introduced in India about 800 years 
be/bre the commencement of Christian era.' 

Phoenician and Brahmi ; An oilshoot of North Semitic script was Phoenician 
language. Since it was in use in the country of Phoenicia, it was called Phoenician. 
In ancient days, the territory, situated in North-West Asia (modem Syria) was 
known as Phoenicia. In olden days, Phoenicia was a highly developed centre in 
the spheres of education, civilization, skills and technology as well as in trade and 
commerce. The Indian merchants used to visit Phoenicia frequently for business 
dealings. According to the authors of the above theory, the art of writing was 
alien to this country. Therefore, the merchant class found it necessary to learn the 
alphabet of Phoenician script. They did so and removed the hurdle. The said 
merchant class brought Phoenician alphabet with them to India Mtich was subjected 
to further alterations, improvements, refinement, expansion and enlargement by 
the scholars and thus the Phoenician alphabet was given a new sluqje and an ideal 
alphabet was obtained. The letters of the said alphabet began to be used easily in 
writing Sanskrit and Pr3krita scripts without least inconvenience. Since the 
Phoenician alphabet was given a new shape by Brahmana scholars, hence the 
script came to be known as BrShmi script. Majority of the scholars endorse this 
view that the source of origin of Biahmi script was Phoenician script. 

New Founding : Dr. Rajbali PSndey had advanced a new theory. He exfHessed 
the view that the inhabitants of Phoenicia were basically Indians. According to 
him, many Indians had migrated and settled in Phoenicia. They had carried with 
them the knowledge of Brahmi Script. Biaiuni Script was influenced by other 
scripts and after undergoing various phases of development and growth, it adopted 
a new shape, known as Phoenician script. According to him, it was why so much 
similarity was found in these two scripts. Dr. Pandey had quoted illustrations fixrni 
Rigveda in support of his plea. 

Dr. Pandey was, no doubt, an erudite scholar. He had tried to establish an 
altogether new founding in this regard by virtue of his logic and reasoning. However, 
the facts that Indians had migrated to Phoenicia along with their script and that 
Phoenician script was the product of Brahmi script after having undergone various 
alterations and modifications, were of significant nature and further investigations 
and analysis were necessary. Mere scriptural illustrations would not suffice. 

Southern Semetic Script and Brahmi 

Certain scholars opined that BrShmi Script had jts origin from South Semitic 
script. The prominent scholars amongst them wer^ M/s Taylor and Saitha etc. 

A few scholars believe that the source of origin of BrShmi Script was from 
Arabian script, an offshoot of South Semitic branch of linguistics. However, the 


1 . Indian Paleography, p. 1 7. 
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&ct remained that there was absolutely no resemUance of South Semitic Scrip! oi 
any of its olMoots with Bi3hmi script. No doubt, Arabs had close dealings with 
Inmans in the past. But it would be irrelevant to draw an inference on that account 
that BrShmi had its origin from Arabian script. It is a historical fact that die 
leladons between Arabs and Indians were not so old that one could rely on the 
origin of Brahmi Script from Arabian script. BrShmi was highly developed script 
during the period of Emperor AshOkS. 

Dr. Rhys Davids : Dr. Rhys Davids has conceived that there was a script, 
already in vogue in the valley of Euphretus river, even prior to the origin of 
Semitic alphabet. According to Dr. Rhys Davids, BrShmi owed its origin right 
from the said ancient script of the valley of Euphratus river which was also the 
source of birth of Semitic scripts. However, there were so many question marks 
against such an assumption which had no answers. Hence there was no use giving 
any serious consideration to this view. 

India : Place of Origin of BrShmi Script 

Certain Western and Indian scholars strcmgly refute the above theory and do not 
agree that BrShmi had its origin from any foreign script. They opine that it was in 
India where BrShmi script had its (mgin. Amongst the said scholars, the names of 
M/s Edward Thomas, Gold Stooker, Rqjendra Lai Mitra, LSssen, Dawson and 
Cunningham were specially worth mention. According to these scholars; the Aryans 
in ancient India used pictorial drawings or pictorial script for their expression. 
Most probably, BrShmi owed its origin to it. 

Mr. Buler had, however, opposed this theory. According to him, when there 
was no trace of any form of pictorial script, alleged to have been used in ancient 
India, how it could be asserted that BrShmi had evolved from the said pictography. 
At the time when Mr. Bulei had advanced the said argument, excavations of Mohan- 
Jo-Daro and Harappa had not been carried out. After the excavations, there was 
no room for any ifs and buts and all speculations automatically came to an end. 

Views of Dr. Chatterji : The views of most eminent philologist of India, Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chatteiji, deserved full attention and minute consideration. He is 
quoted here consistently. “Amongst various scripts in India which could be 
deciphered till now, BrShmi script was the oldest one. No doubt, it was the most 
ancient script relating to Aryan linguistics in India. The history of our Hindu 
Civilization was very old. PurSnOs (Certain well-known sacred works; these are 
18; they contain the whole body of Hindu mythology) gave description of events, 
relating to the times-several thousands of years before Christian era. However, 
there was no trace of any article, written in an Aryan language, even prior to 300 
years B.C. wliich could have been deciphered. Therefore, BrShmi Script of Moryan 
era had to be accepted as primal script amongst all opinions in regard to the 
origin of BrShmi script. By that time, almost all scholars believed that BrShmi 
had emerged from Phoenician alphabet (wdiich was obtained on the basis of 
Phoenician language pertaining to ‘Shaimiya’ linguistic group, used in Phoenicia, 
a territory of Syria, pritnr to 1000 B.C.). The Phoenician alphabet was brought to 
India by Dravadian merchants either via South Arabia or Bay of Iran in or about 
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900 to 800 B.C. and after having been modified, refined, evolved and enlarged by 
Brahmaqa scholars, a fiill-fledged alphabet in the shape of BiShmi script had 
been accomplished. However, a few scholars did not agree with the idea that 
Biihmi alphabet had its origin from Rioenician alphabet. They believed that &91uni 
script was obtained from some form of pictograidiy, already in use, by Aryans in 
India. Now.afler excavations of Mohan-Jo-Daro and Haiappa, a different view is 
expounded, after deciphering hundreds of coins, recovered therefrom, that the 
pictorial script, used ^ ancient Aryans, culminated in BiShmi Script. Whatever 
be the reality, the fact remained that BiShmi script had been founded and brought 
in use, some time near about 1000 B.C. and which was widely in use during the 
period of Moryan emperors.”' 

While producing the gist of various concepts. Dr. Chatteiji has made certain 
observations, which will help in arriving at a definite conclusion and critical 
evaluation of the matter. 


Art of Writing in India 

Rig Veda and other Vedas ; Rigveda enjoyed a unique place in ancient canonical 
literature of India. Nay — amongst all the literature, accomplished in various 
languages, pertaining to Indo-European Linguistic group. Rigveda had an extra- 
ordinary significance from philological view-point. There were references, here 
and there, in Rigveda wdiich established the existence of writing art in India. For 
example, there is a recitation in Rigveda ^ ’ (It meant that a 

thousand cows, each having eight ears had been gifted). The word 
probably referred to those cows, on the ears of which, the figure 8 might have 
been pricked, either in pursuance of certain religious traditions or as a gesture of 
certain auspicious achievements. All such cows might have been called 
(having eight ears). Knowledge of writing of figure 8 clearly established that the 
writing art had been frilly accomplished by the time of Rigvedic era. 

In Rigveda, the names of metres have speared as ‘Gayatri’ (A vedic metre 
of 24 syllables) and (Metres with 28 syllables or 7 syllables in each quarter) 
which imply that meterical compositions with a fixed number of syllables, proved 
the existence of writing knowledge. 

There were references in Vajasneyi Samhita or the Shukla Yajurveda (written 
by the great Sage, YSjnavalkaya) regarding existence of art of writing. In KOshka 
Samhita, Maitrttyani Santhita and Taittriya Samhita of Krishna Yajurveda (also 
known as Mack Yajurveda), there were references of several types of metres with 
number of Padas or quarters of each metre together with number of syllabic instants, 
regulating each pada. Similarly, there were references of total number of metres 
in Atharva Veda. At (me place, we find a clear mention of 1 1 types of metres. 

r 

Upanishads and BrBhmanalkeatises 

In ‘ChhSndogyt^shada’, the alphabetical letters, syllables and nouns beginning 


1. Bharat Ki Bheahayen Aur Bhasha Sambandhi Samasyaen, fp. 170-71. 
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with vowels ‘i’, *u’ attd *e’ and in ‘Taittriya Upnishad', the consonants, vowels, 
metres and the syllabic instants, regulating them have been produced. In ‘Aitreya 
- BrShmana’, the word (om) is described to have been accomplished by 
conjugation of letters ‘a’, ‘u’ and ‘m’. In ‘ShatpatharBrShmana', there is discussion 
on singular and plural numbers and three genders etc. In ‘Panchavisha Rrfih maqa’ 
also, there are indications to establish that knowledge of writing was already there. 
These sacred books are admittedly older than the works of etymologist, YSsk and 
Panini, author of ‘Ashtadhyayi’, (Name of Paninis’ grammatical work consisting 
of 8 ch^ters). Thus it followed that the art of writing was already m existence in 
Vedic, Upnishidac and Brahmanic periods. 

Other Relative Treatises 

The sacred books — RamayanS and Mahshhdraia are believed to be very old. 
Even if they were not considered to be too old, they had decidedly been 
accomplished by SOO to 400 B.C. There are citations in the said treatises also that 
knowledge of writing was already in existence. 

The oldest grammatical treatise in Sanskiit is ‘AshtadhySyi’, written by PSitini. 
Mr. Gold-Stooker expressed the view that its period of composition preceded the 
era of Lord Buddha. Dr. Vasudeva Sharan Agrawal believed that it had been 
accomplished prior to 430 to 400 B.C. He has also drawn our attention to the 
renowned treatise ‘Bharat’, contemporaneous to the period of great grammarian, 
panini, which was really worth reading. The words (written Characters); 
'(?!(')♦<' (writer) and then parallel forms (art of writing) and (writer) 

have appeared in ‘Ashtadhydyi’. There is also a mention how to form the word 
(The writing of the Yavanas-Greeks). The great commentator, Katydyan 
and Patanjali, author of ‘Mahabhashya’ (great commentary of Patanjali on Panini’s 
Sutras) have explained the meaning of as Greek Script. The word like 

(Religious treatises) have also appeared in the said Commentaries which 
signifies that the knowledge of writing was already m existence during the era of 
great grammarian, Panini. 

Prof. Maxmuler has presumed that the 4th Century B.C. was the life-time of 
panini. According to him, there was no mention, whatsoever, in Ashtadhyayi >^ich 
could substantiate the existence of science of writing during the era of Panini. 
However, tilings have become quite clear after publication of POifini Kalin Bharat, 
written by Dr. Vasudeva Sharan Agrawal. Infect, the above assumption of Prof 
Maxmuler was mistaken and confusing. Prob^ly, he might not have been able to 
undertake a minute study and critical investigation of ‘Ashtadhyayi’ from the said 
viewpoint. 

There were reflections in Political Ectmtany and Science of Polity, written by 
Kautilya (the friend and adviser of emperor Chandra Gupta) regarding existence 
of Knowledge of Writing in India. The period of compositicMi of the said Political 
Economy is also believed to be 4th century B.C. There were also references 
regarding existence of knowledge of writing in ancient sacred works such as — 
‘Vashishtha’ ‘Dharma Sutra’, ‘Manusmriti’. (The code of laws ascribed tq the 
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first Manu); and ‘VatsSyan Kflmsutra’ (a work on erotic subjects). 

In Buddhist Canonical Literature 

Akhatika : In BrahamjSisutta (a scripture forming part of Tripitakas), there was a 
mention of a game, named ‘AkhatikS’. Its formation in Sanskrit will be 
(alphabeticaf letters). The game may be explained like this— A perscm gives gestural 
indications of writing a few letters, raising up its hand towards the sky or on the 
back of another person which were to be discerned and read out by another 
participant in the game. Writing of letters by raising the hand towards sky meant- 
forming the letters by movement of the finger in open space. Similar was the 
purpose of writing letters by the finger by making its gestural movement on the 
back of another person. The other participant was required to identify the letters 
formed by raising up the arm towards tte sky. Similarly, die person on whose 
back, the letters were formed by movement of the finger, had to identify them. 
The victory or defeat in the game depended on whether the participants were able 
to identify the letters. In case, the forms of letters or art of writing were not 
known to the people, how they would have been able to play such a game. 

‘Brahamjal Sutta’, in which there was a mention of the game, called ‘Akhatika’, 
was incorporated in the first Satra of ‘Solakkhandha Vagga’, forming part of ‘Digh 
NikSya’ (Dialogues of Lord Buddha) pertaining to Sutta Pitaka (one of the three 
collections of Buddhistic writings). 

Vinaya Pitaka (Vinaya texts — Collection of Buddhistic Writings on Discipline, 
Ethics and Morality) and Jataka lyeatises, (The Rales of Lord Buddha’s 
Previous Births) 

In Vinaya Pitaka, an important collection of Buddha discourses and one of the 
three Buddhist scriptures, references of the words, signifying the art of writing, its 
eminence, writing in general, and a writer etc. were there. Mr. Olden \hrga had 
assumed the historicity of Vinaya Pitaka to be as old as 400 B.C. or above. 

JatSkas are really superb books depicting the social life of human-beings, arts 
and crafts, educational learning, trade and business i»ofessions of ancient India. 
According to erudite scholar lUce Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Gaurishankar Hirachand 
Ozha, the said JatSkas provided glimpses of day today life of the people in India 
for the period dating back to sixth century B.C. or even earlier to it. The words 
like pens, books, schools, writings, articles, writers, alphabetical letters and writing 
material such as-wooden and bamboo pieces, leaves, golden or yellow leaves, 
wooden canvas or sheets of papers etc. have appeared in die said JatSka treatises. 

In Jaiua Canonical Literature 

The name of BrShmi Script is obtained from 5th Anga, ‘VySkhyapragyapti 
(Bhagwati) SOtra (forming part of Agamic Scriptures). The names of 18 scripts 
have appeared in 4th Anga, Samvayanga and fifth ‘hagySpna Sfltra’. Other details 
relating to the names of 1 8 scripts have been reproduced below in the note at the 
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foot.' Besides them, there are hints at other places as well in Jaina Canonical 
literature regarding existence of knowledge of writing and writing material. There 
is a reference of ‘Sflryabhdeva’ in 'RAjprashniya Sfltra’, wherein the use of the 
word ‘ytwr (A precious book) is found. Probably, the use of the word ‘jffwr 
implied that a book was then considered as precious as a costly gem. It is 
stated in that context ; “Then the divine head of the general Council of 
‘Sflryabhdeva’ offered a precious book to Sflryabhdeva who accepted it, opened 
and lodced into it, turned its leaves, undertook recitation of the book, acquired 
knowledge of religious affurs and thereafter returned the book.^ 

In ‘SamvAyanga Sfltra’, it is stated that there are 46 characters or alphabetical 
letters in Brahini script.’ In ‘Vrahatkalpabhashya’, the books have been classified 
into five categories — namely, ‘Gan^i’, ‘Kachchhvi’; ‘Mutthi’; ‘SaAiputaphalaka’; 
and ‘Chhedq)9ti’.'* In the Commentary on ‘DashavaikSlika’, written by Achflrya 
Haribhadra, it is stated that ancient religious teachers also believed that there 
were S types of books. A similar mention is found in ‘Nishitha Chflrni’. In the 
commentary on ‘SamvSySnga Sutra’, it is stated that writing or inscribing of letters 
of alphabet on copper, iron, wooden, barks of trees, ivory, leaves and silver was 
already in practice.’ It is found written in ‘\hsudeva Hindi’ that writing or inscribing 
a book (m Copper plates was common.* 

It is also obtained under Jaina tradition that ‘Chakravartis’ (Holders of precious 
round wdieel, most worthy and respectable personalities of their age and exclusive 
rulers of six parts of India), after having attained the prerogatives of a ‘Chakravarty’, 
they get their names inscribed on rocks of a hill or mountain. There is a similar 
reference in ‘Jambudweep Pragyapti’ (a Jaina Agamic Scripture) of acting 
accordingly by emperor Bharat. It is cited therein — “Thereafter, the emperor 
Bharat, himself, took control of the horses, turned their direction and arrived near 
Rishabhakflt mountain. He touched the Rishabhakflt mountain with the front portion 
of his chariot thrice and bridled the horses. Thereafter, he took out a small coin, 
resembling with the shtqie of an aiqiliance of a black-smith, having six surfaces, 
twelve fragments and eight corners. He inscribed with the help of it on a plain 
surfece of eastern side of Rishabhkflt mountain — ‘I am a sovereign ruler of India. 
In the third part of the present wdieel of time (When the strength of the people 
and their figures start decaying, averi^e age of the people and knowledge get 
reduced and the manhood and sense of dignity gets declined). I am the first 
emperor. I am the ruler of India. I am the most worthy and distinguished chief of 
ms^nd, I have no opposition at all. I have conquered the wiiole of India. He 
wrote the said words on the surface of the rock and came back to his Chariot for 
return journey. 

1. Please read foolaote relating to the topic of * Jaina beliefs* in this very Giapter. 

2. Taenaih tassa SQriyfibhassa devassa. Saminiya pahsovavamaigo devo poihar yanaih uvanenti 
tatemifh SQryabfae deve pothaiyanaih ginahai pothayapaih mnai mangyai, potharyapaih Vrihidei, 
pothaiya^aih v&eti, dhammivaih vavasiyaih ginhai potharyanaih padipikha mati 

— Rajprashniya Sutra, Page 167 

3. Bambhienaih liviye Chhftyglisaih MSuyakkhaiA. —Samvaydnga Sutra, 46 

4. Vrahat-Kalpa-Bh&shya, 3. 3822. 

5. Samvftygnga Sutra Tika, p. 78. 

6. Vasudeva Hindi, p. 189. 
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In the commentary on ‘Kalpa Sutra’ (a Jaina Agamic Scripture), there is a 
reference in relation to the biography of Lord Mahavira that alien he completed 
eight years of his age, he was a^itted to the school by his father, Sidh&rtha, 
after a great celebration. Costly presents were awarded to the teacher and suf^lied 
materials, used by the students while reading, such as inkpots, pens and slates etc. 
in sufficient number. 

Whi]e putting down in writing 4 projects on ‘Avashyaka’ (an Agamic Scripture), 
and explaining the extract 'sinnRT: it had been stated in ‘Anuyoga Dwir’ 

that besides using other attributes, three other distinguishing features for accurate 
pronunciation and recital of texts have been given, namely, (1) Distinct and clear 
pronunciation of each letter without abandoning or forsaking any letter; (2) Only 
those letters of the alphabet and syllables forming part of the texts, meant for 
recitation, should be uttered and no more, or no less; (3) The letters of the texts 
should not be pronounced in wrong or contrary manner. They should be read 
correctly. The above features clearly reflected that great emphasis was laid on 
accurate and correct use of letters. Where the use of the letters was observed so 
minutely, decidedly, the art of writing must already be there in existence. 

The Mkrita words andMlt<nw<' have also a^iipeared in the aforesaid 

‘Anuyoga Dwar SOtra'. The word is PrSkrita form of Sanskrit word (a 
book or manuscript). After suffixing the termination 'v' to the word 
(A Book) is obtained. According to the author of the gloss, the PrSkrita word 
'’■ll'HtaiMf' means ‘writing on a palmyra leaf by a small pen or brush and similarly 
there is the PrSkrita form of Sanskrit word As per Commentator, it means 

to earn one’s living by way of writing the books. Earning a living reflects receiving 
remuneration after writing a book or reducing it to black and white. Probably, the 
purport here does not seem writing a new book. In the present sense, he coidd be 
called a copyist. 

It is thus amply supported by the above references that art of writing was 
existent in India for a pretty long time. Besides Vedic and Buddhist literature, the 
references in Jaina canonical literature have their historic significance equally. 

Chinese Encyclopaedia 

In the well-known Chinese encyclopaedia, named ‘FS-V3n-shu-lin (accomplished 
in the year 668 A.D.), Brihmi Script has been defined to mean that it was composed 
by a religions teacher, named Brahma or BtahmS. Accordingly, the script came to 
be known as ‘Btahmi’. Thus, the definition appearing in Chinese Encyclopaedia 
had its great significance from historic viewpoint. 

Amongst the scholars, who advocated that Brahmi script had its origin in 
India, Mr. Edward Thomas and others believed that basically Brahmi script owed 
its origin to Dravadians. However, Dr. Rrybalt-Pandey has str ongl y refuted this 
theory. According to him, the basic habitat dl' Dravadians is South India and not 
North India. No inscriptions in Brahmi S^pt have been found in Southern India. 
They are obtained in North India only. Had Brahmi Script been introduced by 
Dravadians, the inscriptions in Brahmi Script and relative material ou^t to have 
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been found in South India, which was, however, not the case. 

Dr. Pandey has made a critical review from linguistic viewpoint also. Tamil is 
most ancient amongst all other Dvavadion languages. He explains that in Tamil 
language, the pronunciation of only first and the last letters of (first pentad 
of soft palatal Consonants); '^l^’ (second pentad of palatal consonants) and '7^’ 
(The third pentad of Hindi alphabet incorporating the letters 7, ?. ?, 7, and 
is made only while the phonation of intervening consonants remains unvoiced. On 
the other hand, all the five consonants of each class are voiced in Brahmi. . . In 
case, Br&hmi script owed its origin to Dravadians, Tamilian characteristic feature 
must have been followed in BrShmi as well, which is, however, not found. 

While commenting upon the view of Dr. Pandey, what Dr. Bholanath Tiwari 
has asserted is quite significant in the present context. He writes; “In the absence 
of any solid evidence, it is, of course, not possible to assert that Dravadians had 
introduced Brahmi Script. Nevertheless, the pleas of Dr. Raj Bali Pandey are also 
not very logical and convincing. It is possible that the bonafide habitat of 
Dravadians may have been in South but a sizeable number of scholars have 
expressed the view that they lived in North India as well. Large cities like Mohan- 
Jo-Daro and Harappa were centers of their great civilization. To obtain ‘BrShini’ 
language in West Pakistan, which decidedly belonged to Dravadian linguistic group, 
amply proves that they lived in northern India as well. Later on, they were probably 
thrashed out by Aryans and they took refuge in South India. Another argument, 
advanced by Dr. Pandey, that there were lesser number of voiced consonants in 
Tamil script as against Brahmi is also not very effective and convincing Was it 
not possible that Aryans might have adopted the script of Dravadians or Tamils 
and modified it to suit their requirements. It is not impossible that the ancient 
basic shape of a script or its original form may be wanting and incomplete and it 
is equally possible that attempts might have been made from time to time to 
improve it and obtain an accomplished sh^. Transformation of an imperfect 
script into a full-fledged and perfect script is quite possible and a natural process.”' 

There were still numerous unanswered questions such as — had the Aryans 
migrated to India from the territories beyond India? Were the Dravadians onginal 
inhabitants of India ? Were the great civilizations of Mohan-Jo-Daro and Harappa, 
discovered after excavations, representative of thousands of years old culture and 
civilization of Dravadians ? Was the pictogr^hic material, collected therefi'om, 
indicating that art of writing was already in existence in India and was practised 
by its original inhabitants ? needed critical study and minute investigation by the 
scholars. If the scholars spared no pains and made concerted afforts, it is quite 
possible that new facts may come to light which may enable to diffuse the dark 
layers of ignorance and answer the above queries. The inquisitives may have fresh 
enlightenment and be able to satisfy their curiosities. What else can be added or 
hoped under the circumstances. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ozha ; MahamahopidhySya, Dr. Gaurishaiiker 
Hirachand Ozha was an erudite scholar and an authority on art of writing. He 
carried an analytical research and investigation over ancient scripts in India, On 
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this subject, his work ‘Prachin Lipimaia’ (ancient scripts) was greatly admired. 
While commenting upon the origin of Biahmi script, Dr. Ozha writes: “Whatever 
views are available as a means for arriving at correct knowledge — ^«4ietlier the 
style of writing on ancient petrographic insoipticms or literary references all indicate 
that the art of writing was fully ^veloped and had been accomplished in India. 
However, there is no material available to throw light on its initial development. 
Therefore,* nothing concrete can be added to show how BrShmi Script came into 
existence and how it acquired perfection after having gone through various 
evolutionary phases. Only this much can be confidently stated on the basis of 
information, available, that Brahmi Script had already obtained an accomplished 
form and was extensively used in India. However, its origin from any external 
source, whatsoever, is not established.”' 

Afrer undertaking minute study and investigation. Dr. Ozha ascertained that 
only ‘■3f' of Brahmi Script and '^1^' of Phoenician script were identical in 
appearance. On the basis of such trivial ground, no body could say for definite 
that the two scripts were inter-connected or one was the source of origin of the 
other. How can such an important conclusion be arrived at on the basis of such 
insignificant ground. No doubt. Dr. Ozha was an authority on this subject. He 
made unceasing efforts in this regard. The inferences, drawn by him, cannot be 
overlooked. They called for further consideration and critical research and 
investigation. 

Two Small Petrographs Existing before the Era of Emperor Ashoka 

The inscriptions of emperor Ashoka were, no doubt, oldest and symbolized the 
use of Brahmi script in ancient India. However, two small petrognqihs were also 
found, one of which had been located in village Barli or Ba^i in Ajmer district 
of Rajasthan, and the other had been found in village PipravS, situated on the foot 
hill of Nepal. Although the contents were short, yet whatever they were, the two 
small inscriptions were older than the Ashtdean inscriptions. Hence they provided 
an opportunity for further consideration of the ancientness of the art of writing. 

Dr. Ozha writes : “The first small inscription is a piece of a pillar. In its first 
line, the words (T) 'tt and in the second line, the words 4 

(^) are inscribed. The year 84th, appearing in the said inscription, probably points 
out the 84th year from the samvat or year of salvation of Lord Mahavira, the last 
Tirthanker (A Jaina Arhant, sanctified teacher or saint of the Jainas). In case, the 
above inference or calculation is correct, the said inscription mi^t have been 
written in the year 527-84 = 443 B.C. The script of this inscription tqipears to be 
relating to the period prior to Ashokan inscriptions. In the letter '41' of the word 
4Rw , the sign for Vowel ‘i’ is neither found in Ashokan inscriptions, nor in any 
of the inscriptions, relating to the later period. Hence the said sign for vowel ‘i’ 
must belong to the script, which might be in v^e prior to A^okan inscriptions, 
the use of which might have stopped by the time of Ashokan era, and a new mark 
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for tile vowel ought to have replaced the old mark. From the other small petrograph, 
found at PiprSva’, it is obtained that the skeletonised bones (the bones of the dead 
body) of Lord Buddha had been hurried under a monument (a kind of Tope erected 
for keeping sacred relics of Lord Buddha) by the people of ShSkya Community 
(name of the community where Lord Buddha was bom). Mr. Buler is of the view 
that the said small inscription pertained to the period prior to Ashokan era. In 
fact, it might have penned to the period, slightly after 487 B.C., the year of 
salvation of Lord Buddha. Thus it is explicit from the references of the said two 
small inscriptions that knowledge of writing was already there in India during .^th 
Century B.C.”' 

In the light of the observations of Dr. Ozha, we again revert to the pictographic 
material obtained after excavations at Mohan-Jo-Daro and Harappa. Although, 
detailed study of the said pictorial script has not been carried out yet, so as to be 
able to declare that BrShmi Script had been evolved from it, still there is strong 
possibility of such a likelihood, and drawing such an inference. 

Conclusion 

A Point at Issue : It is not possible to arrive at any definite and final conclusion 
in this regard because of diverse opinions and beliefs of the various scholars. 
However, tiieie are certain aspects which need elaboration and further consideration; 

Ashokan inscriptions are clear proofs bf ancientness of BrShmi Script. The 
aforesaid two small inscriptions of Badli and PipiSvS are not factual and do not 
impart any significant information from viewpoint of graphology Therefore, it 
may not be wrong to say that there is no solid material or visible ground to hold 
that Br3hmi script was in existence pnor to Ashokan inscriptions. In case, Bi3hmi 
script had been in use for pretty long time, then wfry was it so that no rock, cave 
or pillar inscriptions were found prior to Ashokan era. Besides them, no other 
article or material had been found to suggest that art of writing was already in 
existence and Brahmi script was in use. 

It can be safely emphasized in re^ct of religious scriptures that there was a 
consistent tradition to retain the texts in memory. Consequently, they had not been 
reduced to writing nor it was deemed necessary. It might have been believed also 
that in case each and everybody had an access to the sacred books, they could be 
misused by undeserving persons for their own selfish ends. Hence scriptural writings 
might have been forbidden. However, other than religious works, there could be 
numerous other situations or needs for writing. No material, whatsoever, in the 
shape of copper, golden and silver coins, stamps or anything of that sort are 
available. The question repeatedly arises why was it so ? 

An idea : There has been a tendency in India that eminent scholars, writers 
or literateurs always felt reluctant to disclose their names as authors of their 
accomplishments. This resulted in painful and unpleasant situation from historic 
viewpoint in the field of literature. There are quite a number of unique 
compositions, the genuinness of which cannot be verified for want of the names 
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of their authors and period of their accomplidunent. Only by collecting scattered 
and uncertain clues tom here and there, it is tried to assume wiien and by M^om 
they had been written. In fact, by doing so, the learned scholars intenticmally 
avoided self-propaganda, self-praise and to achieve worldly gains. The only desire 
they cheri^ed for, was their ability to accomplish masterpiece works for the benefit 
and upliftment of the society. 

Will ifc be an exaggeration to believe that like writers and litterateures, the 
erstwhile emperors, rulers and eminent personalities might have also developed a 
tendency to go on with their benevolent acts without worrying to raise any 
memorials for perpetuating their own name and fame. 

Another point is also worth consideration. It was not binding in any way that 
the language of inscriptions must be eulogical only morality. They could also be 
the source for recording of series of events and propagation of truth, morality and 
virtues. What was objectionable in it? Although the question is pertinent, yet its 
conect answer is not available. 

According to Dr. Chatterjee and a few other scholars, Br3hmi Script was in 
Its entirely developed form even as early as 1000 years B.C. Dr. Ozha also endorses 
the view that Brahmi Script was folly developed and quite fit to be used even in 
ancient days. 

From the indications found in Regvida regarding existence of writing skill, it 
could be safely asserted that the last 10th Division of Rigveda had been 
accomplished prior to 12th Century B.C. and not later than it. Other divisions of 
Rigveda were comparatively more ancient. Thus the existence of Brahmi script 
was there even prior to 12th Century B.C. 

On one han4 availability of references, discussed above, and on the other, 
inability to find any reliable material prior to Ashokan inscriptions regarding 
existence of writing art in India, does create a feeling of disappointment. 

One more Presumption ; Is it not feasible that earlier form of Brahmi script 
might be in unrefined state, unfit to be used in petrogr^hic inscriptions? As a 
result of growing business dealings, mutual contacts must have greatly developed 
between the people of India, Phoenicia and other countries of West Asia. In the 
context of developing relations, it is obvious that there must have been exchange 
of mutual specialities or characteristics. In that process, Indians might have 
attempted to get their script further improved and obtain an accomplished form 
since they felt concerned to enhance their contacts with foreigners who might be 
having their own foll-fledged script. As tt consequence of the said improvement, 
BiShmi Script in India must have acquired a refined shape. It might have been 
further developed and enriched during the course of next few centuries, till it 
acquired the form, suitable to be used in inscriptions. 

In India, those, having blind foith and partiality in excellence of every thing 
that was old, might not relish 'the above idea. Probably they could also mistake it 
to be pro-Western mentality. However, it is not our aim. When foete is no solid 
base to stand upon, probabilities have to be ccmsidered and ponctoed over. They 
could be multifarious. Hence what has been stated above is only a presumption 
and is left for the judgment of the scholars. They should aigue and have foil 
discussion. 
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Simply because BrShmi Script is highly spoken of in our scriptural writings, 
it should not be deemed sufficient to arrive at any logical conclusion, more so, in 
the context of present age of scientific investigation. Merely to say that Brahmi 
script was in its refined and developed form in primitive India, will not suffice. It 
will not carry much weight. The path of analytical research and investigation 
knows no bounds or limits. It remains dynamic and full of activity all along. The 
rational discussion knows no rigidity nor remains circumstanced. It always calls 
for new findings and establishments. Hence, it may not be worth-udiile to use 
superlative language only while describing the characteristics of BiShmi script. 
Only by way of advancing rational and judicious arguments, we can substantiate 
anything. All these requisites are to be followed for proving excellence of BrShmi 
script. Let us believe that the scholars will spare no pains for accomplishment of 
the task. It is not the task of any single individual but a collecting responsibility 
of all scholars. More they will concentrate their energies in undertaking critical 
study and examination, greater chances will be there to come across new findings. 
It may not be unfair to have such expectations from the learned scholars. 

Emergence and Growth of Several Other Scripts from Bndimi Script 

The alphabet of Btahmi Script was very easy. It was comparatively convenient to 
write its letters. There was no abundance or unnecessary use of syllabic instants 
or plurality of vowel marks. The :q>pearance of letters resembled with capital 
letters of Greek or Latin Scripts. It will be explicit from the forms of the following 


letters ; 




Bidhmi 

Hindi 

BrShmi 

Hindi 





• 



?r 

L 

■3 

D 

u 



1 


> 


□ 


+ 


X 

IT 

d 




tib 


2Ht 


i 



IT 


The specific vowel maiks joining with the consonants of BrShmi script were 
affixed on the head, foot or the body of the consonants, and the effect of the said 
tradition may be found on the alphabets of the script in India even now. 

By the time, the letters of Bi3hmi script were inscribed on the surface of 
rocks and stones by chisels, no change took place in the shape of the said letters 
since the inscriptional woik is possible to be done quite slowly and gently. It 
cannot be done hastily. 

After petrographic inscriptions, the era of writing on the baiks or leaves of 
birch and palmyra trees had started. As compared to rock inscriptimis, there was 
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change in the shi^ oC letters was witnessed as a result of rapidity in the speed of 
writing. Initially, the alphabetical letters of BrShmi script were straight in form. 
After they were written by a pin or a wedge, they began to have twists and curves. 
After coming in contact with regional dialects, in diflerent parts of India, the 
alphabetical letters of Brahmi script began adopting a new and a bit complicated 
shape. In case, the alphabets of various dialects spoken and used in diflerent 
regions of the country, were compared with the alphabet of BrShmi script the 
point would be quite clear. In nutshell, all the modern scripts, used in India, have 
evolved from Bi3hmi script. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatteijee has produced a map of 
modern scripts in India, having evolved from BrShmi script in his woik “Bharat 
Ki Bhkshiyan Aur BhSsha Sambandhi Samasyayen.” Being relevant in the present 
context, the same is being reproduced on the next page. 

It is evident from the foregoing map of the scripts, evolved from Br&hmi 
Script that the latter had even expanded to the countries beyond India. It had 
influenced the scripts of those countries as well. It was helpful in further growth 
of the alphabets of old Kuchi, Khotani, scripts of modem Jawa island and Bali 
island etc. Brahmi Script was also popular in Gandhar (Name of the Country 
between India and Persia, the modern Kandhar, comprising of the territories of 
Peshawar, Rawalpindi, and Kabul (Afghanistan). Many coins had been traced out 
from the old ruins of the said country which have inscription of the letters of both 
Brahmi and Kharoshthi Scripts. In nutshell, there had been a time uiien Bt3hmi 
was the national script of India and it had influenced the scripts of neighbouring 
countries as well. 

Kharoshthi Script 

Kharoshthi Script: Its use : Besides inscriptions in BrShmi script, there are certain 
petrographs in Kharoshthi script too. Hence it is desiralde to have a brief discussion 
over this script also as per demand of the context. The oldest examples of the use 
of Kharoshthi script are the Ashokan inscriptions at ShShbazgarhi and MSnsera, 
territories of North-West Frontier region. A few inscriptions have also been obtained 
at KangrS (Panjab), written in Kharoshthi script. The use of KharSshthi script has 
also been found in inscriptions and coins of foreign rulers. It was prevalent in 
India roughly between 4th century B.C. and third century A.D. That is to say, it 
remained in use for seven centuries continuously. Kharoshthi script is known by 
numerous other names, such as — Indo-Vactriyan; Vactriyan; Vactro-Pali; Vactro- 
Aryan and Kabulian etc. 

Jaina Canonical Literature 

While discussing over BrShmi script, certain extracts were quoted from 
Jaina religious scriptures. In some of them, ihere was mention of Kharoriithi 
script as well along BrShmi script. For instance, the names of 18 scripts 
have appeared in Samvayanga Sutra and against serial number 4 appears the name 
of Kharoshtika which is a synonymous word for Kharoshthi. The name of 
Kharoshthi script also appears against serial number 4 in Pn^pnS SQtra (An 
Agamic scripture) as shown above. However, in the commentary on 
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Tibetan Kashmiri and Bengali Assamese, Maithili 

Gunimukhi Nepali and Onya (The 

language of the state of Orissa) 
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‘Visheshavashyaka’ afld Kalpa Sfltra (both Agamic scriptures), the names of both. 
BrShmi and Kharoshthi scripts are missing. 

Ideas / Source : The scholars have expressed varied opinions, how the script 
came to be known as Kharoshthi. A few scholars have examined the veracity of 
the name on the basis of composition of the said word. According to them, the 
word ‘Kharoshthi’ has been formed by combination of two words ‘Khar’ (An ass) 
and ‘Ushtra’ (A camel). The alphabetical letters of Kharoshthi script were 
unsymmetrical in shape like a donkey and a camel. Hence it came to be known as 
‘kharoshtri’. Kharoshthi is a modified form of Sanskrit word ‘Kharashtri’. 

The explanation has been provided on the basis of composition of the word 
from combination of two words ‘Khar’ and ‘Ushtra’ which is, however, not 
convincing and relevant. There is no resemblance, whatsoever, in the physical 
appearances of a donkey and a camel. Their bodily structures are altogether 
different. No coordination is established by comparing the frames of the donkey 
and a camel with the shape of Kharoshthi script. Had it been matched with the 
ugly and uneven figure of a camel only, there could have been slight consistency 
and reliability in comparison of the script with the camel. 

Dr. Prajiluski has also considered over the source for naming the script as 
Kharoshti. According to him, its original name was (The back of donkey). 

Since the letters of the script were generally written on the skin of the donkeys, 
hence it was named accordingly, which might have been subsequently modified to 
Kharoshthi. 

Dr. RSjbali PSndey has offered a literal interpretation of the word Kharoshthi. 
According to him, most of the letters of the script resembled with the (lips) 
of the asses. Thus by compounding two words ‘Khar’ and ‘Oshtha’, the script 
came to be known as Kharoshthi. 

According to Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatteijee, the word Kharoshthi had been 
obtained from Sanskrit formation of the word ‘Kharosheth’. The latter was the 
word of Hebrew origin which literally meant art of writing. Thus the name of the 
script, Kharoshthi, was obtained from Hebrew dialect. 

As appeared in Chinese encyclopaedia, R-wan-shu-lin’, the name of the 
founder of the script was ‘Kharoshtha’, hence the script came to be known as 
Kharoshthi. 

A few scholars believed that the script belonged to a semi civilized tribe, 
called ‘’Kharoshtha’, inhabiting North-West Frontier region. Hence consistent with 
the name of the tube, the script came to be known as Kharoshthi. 

As per views of Mr. SilvSn Levy, ‘KSshgar’ was the main centre where the 
said script was in use. The matching word in Chinese language was ‘KiyS-lu-shu- 
ta-le’ which was transformed to ‘Kharoshtha with the passage of time and thus 
the name of the script came to be known as Kharoshthi. 

Misleading Etymological Interpretations 

Certain scholars link the name of the script with the word ‘Kharotdia’, pertaining 
to Armeika language. Sometime, such misleading etymological interpretations 
merely lead to the state of uncertainty. Finding identical phonetic sounds of two 
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woids, one should not erroneously misunderstand them of the same origin and 
having the same literal meaning. They may have nothing in common. Similarly, it 
will be a blatant mistake to substitute a word, having an altogether diflerent 
meaning, only because it appeared more refined in shape and identical in 
sfjpearance. This is how the word ‘Kharottha’ of Armeika language was treated. It 
was alleged to have been modified to ‘Kharoshtha’ ^vith the passage of time and 
the script named as Kharoshthi. Varying opinions expressed by different scholars 
were based on mere conjectures and surmises. They were not corroborated by any 
historical evidence nor there was any material to support the above inferences. 

The misleading etymology of the word ‘Kharoshtha’, alleged to be the modified 
form of the word ‘Kharottha’, belonging to Armeika language, is particularly 
debatable. While the subject relating to the origin of kharoshthi script will be 
deliberated upon in the ensuing chapter, the reference of Armeika language will, 
obviously, be made for elaborating the point. 

Source of Origin of Kharoshthi ; Dr. Rajbali Pandey believes that Kharoshthi 
Script had its origin within India. He has enunciated the idea in his work ‘Ind'an 
Paleography’ (A study of ancient inscriptions in India). His opinion is based on 
mere guess and conjectures. In order to prove the bonafides of his reasoning, he 
ought to have produced substantive material, which is, however, missing. 

Origin of Kharoshthi from Armaika Script; Quite a number of scholars believe 
that Kharoshthi had its origin from Armeika script, having two branches (I) 
Phoenician and (2) Armeika. Several scripts had their origin from Armeika script. 
Amongst them, the names of Hebrew, Pahalvi and Nebatena were worth mention. 
Sinetika script had originated form Nebatena and horn Sinetika script, old Arabian 
script came into existence. It is believed that Armeika script was in vogue in the 
entire empire of Persia, spread over from Asia Miner to Gandhar i.e. almost in the 
whole of West Asia. 

Since ancient days, India had close contacts with the countries of West Asia, 
more especially with liin, Cirus was the king of Iran during Sth century B.C. 
(From 558 to 530 B.C.), who was highly ambitious and powerful ruler. He had a 
strong will and formidable force to conquer the territories of other countries. He 
had accomplished his dream and conquered the territorial parts upto Gandhar (a 
country between Persia and India). Theieafrer, the king of Iran (First) had conquered 
the territories upto Indus river in India. It is possible that the use of Kliaroshtlii 
script, originated from Armeika Script, might have been popularised in areas 
forming part of Iranian dynasty. It might have been enriched and developed with 
the passage of time till it was considered fit to be adopted as full-fledged PrSkrita 
dialect for inscriptional purposes. 

Armeika and Kharoshthi Scripts 

Prof. Buler was an expert in graphology. He did a lot of study and investigation 
on science of writing. He earned out analytical research on Kharoshthi script as 
well. His attainments on the subject were marvellous. According to Prof. Buler, 
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Armeika script was older than Kharoshthi. He added that the inscription, written 
in Armeika script, and found at Taksila (An ancient town of North-West India, 
known for its ^ous university) clearly manifested that the people of Armeilm 
had close contacts with Indians. The method of writmg in Kharoshthi script is 
from rigl^t to left side. Similar was the case with Armeika Script. While comparing 
the forms and phonetic sounds of the alphabetical letters (eleven letters) of 
Kharoshthi script with those of Armika script, Mr. Buler had expressed the view 
that there was considerable uniformity between both the scripts. 

The inferences drawn by Mr. Buler were really authentic and credible. The 
eminent authority on Graphology. MahamahopSdhyaya Dr. Gaurishanker Hirachand 
Ozha has also endorsed his views. 

Influence of Brahmi Script 

Like Armeika Script and Arabian Script, Kharoshthi Script was also written from 
right to left side. It came to be used by the people, inhabiting North-West Frontier 
region of India. BrShmi was the script of Indian nation. Hence Kharoshthi script 
was bound to be influenced by BrShmi. Consequently, Kharosthi also began to be 
written from left to right side like Brahmi script. 

Mr. Deringer and a few other scholars have drawn our attention to certain 
modifications in Kharoshthi Script which had taken place as a result of the influence 
of BtShmi script. Basically, the vowels had not been provided in Kharoshthi script. 
The process of affixing signs of dash or circles to the letters to represent short 
vowels had started in Kharoshthi script «4iich was, obviously, an effect of BrShmi 
script. Similarly, consonants, namely, ‘*T'and 'u' etc. wiiich were not found in 
Armeika scripts, were also absent in Kharoshthi script. They were later provided 
in Kharoshthi script in accordance with Bt3hmi script. 

An Imperfect Script : From the above discussion, it is evident that Kharoshthi 
was not a perfect script from viewpoint of graphology. A script was a sdiuce of 
expression while alphabetical or syllabic phonations were to be expressed. No 
phonetic sound remains unexpressed in a foll-fledged script. However, these were 
the short- comings of Kharoshthi script. Besides the deficiencies indicated above, 
there were a few other short comings as well. For example, long vowels were 
altogether missing in Kharoshthi script. The letters joining ctmsonants in a word 
were almost rare — rather they were absent. The total number of alphabetical letters 
did not exceed 37 in Kharoshthi script. 

An Inappropriate Script for Writing Sanskrit Words 

Kharoshthi Script was totally unfit for writing of Sanskrit language. Conjugated 
letters frequently appear in Sanskrit. The number- of such conjugated wKH’ds is 
further en^ced in Sanskrit language by folloimg the rules for conjunction of 
the constituents in a conjunct word. Kharoshthi script was inc^>able to illustrate 
such conjunct words. Consequently, no Sanskrit work was accomplished in 
Kharoshthi script. 

No inscription in Kharoshthi script is found after 3rd century A.D. In oftier 
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words, after the rule of foreign conquerors in West Asia was over, the use of 
Kharoshthi script also became restricted. By then (till 3id Century A.D.), BrShmi 
script was having the same fate. However, new scripts had started coming forth 
from BrShmi script and they were in the process of replacing it gradually. However, 
the fete of Kharoshthi was different. Had it been basically an Indian script, its use 
would have continued unhindered in North-West Frontier region. 

There is another important point. As stated above, Kharoshthi script was not 
suitable for Sanskrit writings. Here the point for consideration is that in case a 
script had its origin in India, it could never be unfit for writing of Sanskrit language. 
The sole purpose of a script is to impart concrete shape to a language by way of 
writing in it. Had Kharoshthi been basically an Indian script, it would have ^n 
so formulated that there was no inconvenience in accomplishment of Sanskrit 
writings, which was then a principal language of this country. Thus it is clear that 
it owed its origin to an alien source and could be none else but Armeika. 

No theological literature by Brahmana scholars is found written in Kharoshthi 
script. One can understand why no Sanskrit work was written in Kharoshthi script 
since it was structurally unfit to do so. However, there could be another reason 
also why no work had been accomplished by a Brahmana scholar in Kharoshthi 
script. It is quite possible that BrahmSna scholars might have felt reluctant to take 
up writing in a script, which had its origin from an alien source and was considered 
unholy for scriptural writings. However,, the opinion of Budhist and Jaina scholars 
was different and they had no reluctance, whatsoever, in this regard. 

Whatever the reality, BrahmUna Scholars were certainly hesitant to adopt 
kharoshthi script and they were not prepared to impart sanctity to it only because 
it owed its origin to a foreign source. 

In the list of 18 scripts, ai^aring in 'Samviyanga Sfltra’ (An Agamic 
Scripture), the initial name, heading the list, is Brlhmi; second ‘yavnani’ (Writing 
script of Greeks) and fourth is 'Kharoshtika’ or 'Kharoshthi’. The Yavani script 
signifies here the script of Greece. Similar is the description in ‘Pragyapna Sfltra’ 
(Another Agamic scripture). Therein also, Brahmi script tops the list and Yavani 
is mentioned against serial No 2. Kharoshthi appears against serial number 4. In 
the lists of the aforesaid scriptures, there are certain names which apparently owe 
their origin to foreign countries. 

The names of scripts, spearing in ‘Samvayflnga Sfltra’ and ‘Pragyapna Sfltra’ 
were not all Indian. A few names of the scripts were decidedly foreign. Other 
wise, the name of ‘Yavani’ script would not have been incorporated in the two 
lists which was none else but ‘Yavnani Script’ of Greece. 

Lord RishaUia taught art of writing to his daughter, Brahmi. It purported to 
mean that whatever scripts — Indian or non-Indian were in use in India, they 
were all taught by him to his daughter. In the list of the scripts, appearing in the 
commentary on ‘Visheshavashyaka’ (an Agamic scripture), the name of ‘Parsi 
Script’ is found, which should be the official script of Persian dynasty. It could be 
a script relating to Armeika Branch of Northern Semitic group of linguistics. Two 
scripts, mentioned in the list, shown in ‘Kalpa Sutra’ (an Agamie Jaina scripture), 
namely — ‘Khurasani’ and ‘Parsi’ are apparently foreign scripts. The word ‘Parsi’ 
has appeared for ‘Parsi’. 
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In ‘Lalit-Vistar’ (a Buddhist scripture) a detailed list of 64 scripts ^>pear in 
vriiich the names of ‘Darda’; ‘KhSsya’ Chinese and HOna scripts are included 
also. All these scripts appear to be belonging to foreign countries, beyond India. 

The source of origin of Kharoshthi script was decidedly from an alien script. 
The rule of foreign conquerors in certain parts of India, provided special momentum 
for flourishing and expansion of the said scripts for some period. However, with 
the end of foreign domination, the use of the scripts was greatly minimised. The 
script of Kharoshthi, having been patronized by the ruliitg elite class, was bound 
to be recognized by the masses governed, by those rulers. Even after the foreign 
domination comes to an end, a particular system or arrangement, having once 
enjoyed the patronage of ruling class, is not obliterated overnight. It does take 
time in getting rid of the prevalent tradition. It might take even a long span of 
centuries for abolition of the practice. Accordingly, the use of Kharoshthi script 
had not stopped in India even after an end of the foreign rule of Persian Kings. 
Finally, its use came to a dead end which was bound to happen. 
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ARSHA (ARDHA MAGADHI) prAkritaandthe 
JAINA CANONICAL LITERATURE 


Religious Discourses 

Tirthankers (Jaina Arhats and sanctified spiritual guides) delivered their religious 
discourses in Ardha Magadhi Mkrita. They had a unique style. Miscellaneous 
listeners picked up their sermons with buoyancy in their own respective dialect. In 
other words, their teachings used to be transformed in the respective dialect of the 
listener. The citations to this effect were repeatedly found in Jaina scriptures. In 
‘Samv3y9nga Sfltra’. besides 34 super human and divine qualities of a Tirthanker, 
it has been stated regarding superiority and perfection of the language in which 
the Tirthankers had delivered their discour-es; “Tirthankers delivered their sermons 
in Ardha MSgadhi Prakrita. The dialect in which they made their utterances was 
transformed in the respective dialect of Aryans, non-Aryans, bi-footed, four-footed, 
deers, animals, birds and crawling creatures' like serpents etc. so as to impart 
them all happiness, good fortune and pleasures. 

In PmgyapnS Sutra, while giving multifarious definitions of the word ‘Arya’, 
the author has stated: “What are the characteristics of a fine and excellent language? 
Numerous interpretations of an Aryan language have been given. For instance: 
“Those who converse in Ardha MSgadhi PrSkrita and write in BrShmi script are 
nobel Aryan linguists.’’^ 

There is a citation in AuppStika Sutra (Jaina Agamic scripture): “ — Thereafter, 
Lord Mahavira addressed the emperor KOnick (AjSt^atru), son of emperor Shrenika 
BimbsSr, who was surrounded by councillors of different categories, in a pleasant 
and deep-sounding voice like roaring sound of newly built clouds of autumnal 
season; resonant voice of a curlew; in charming voice like that of a kettle drum, 
which spreaded with die breath towards the heart region; moving spherically to 
the guttural region and after scattering in the mind, came out in distinct and clear 
letters of the alphabet; avoiding use of indistinct and inarticulate words, he spoke 
in Ardha Magadhi Prakrita, having complete and regulated alphabet, having all 
favourable qualities, popular with all die languages of the world, grammatically 
regulated, most excellent and auspicious language. He elaborated the religious 
maxims. Lord Mahavira imparted religious lectures to all Aryans and non-Aryans 
without feeling least exhaustion. The said Ardha Magadhi Prakrita used to be 
transformed in the respective dialect of both Aryan and non- Aryan audience. 


1. Crawling creatures like snakes etc. 

2. Sc Kiih taih bhasariy5‘> Bhisftreya anegavihi pannaU. Taih - Jahi - Jena* adha. Mighai bhas&ye 

bhfisai j3lha viyaiiam Dam livi pavatai. , 

—Pragyapm, Para 1.39. 
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Achirya Hemchandra has interpreted Jaina medium of speech as none else 
but Ardha MSgadhi PrSkrita in the benedictory Verse (an initial verse in a book 
meant to invoke divine blessings) of his eminent woik ‘KavyanushSshan’ (Poetic 
grammar). He has sung the praise of Ardha MUgadhi PrSkrita saying that it has 
the capability of converting in all other dialects and mediums of speech. Similarly, 
Sri V3gbha(a, author of AlankHr-Tilak (A renowned book on figures of speech) 
has greatly adored Ardha Migadhi PrSkrita as the language of omniscients, the 
source of origin of all other languages and says “We respectfully bow before 
Ardha MSgadhi PrSkrita which belongs to all and used by omniscients and erudite 
scholars and has the capability to convert in all other dialects; it is universal in 
nature and source of origin of all other linguistics.”' 

In order to draw attention to the specific thinking, how the Jaina scholars had 
developed a feeling of extreme veneration for Ardha MSgadhi PrSkrita, being the 
language of their holy scriptures, the above extracts have been quoted. There may 
be several devices of using a language. However, where a feeling of respect, eulogy, 
admiration and reverence abounds all other considerations, the characteristics of a 
language are too much exaggerated and it is considered superior to all other 
languages. This practice is not denounced. However, there may be no problem if 
the mode and purpose of an expression is understood in its correct perspective. 
Accordingly, the above extracts had been produced which were worth-knowing 
and called for further elaboration. Lord MahSvira was the last Tirthanker (sanctified 
teacher of Jaina religion) of the present age. The Agamic scriptures and other 
Jaina Canonical literature, now available, have been written in Ardha MUgadhi 
PrSkrita and contain religious preachings and discourses of Lord MahSvira. 

Atthigama / Suttagama 

Agamic literature has been classified in two groups (1) Atthagama (Sanskrit 
formation ArthSgama). They contain interpretations and explanations as given by 
Lord Mahavira and (2) SuttSgama (San^t formation Sotr^ama). His utterances 
are collected and composed in aphoristic style by his chief Asciples, called 
Gandhers. A Tirthanker imparted lectures on miscellaneous subjects as and when 
demanded by the occasion and offered explanations. His chief disciples, called 
Gandhers, compiled his utterances in the shsqw of aphorisms and reduced them to 
writing. AchSrya Bhadi:ab3hu has narrated it in his book Avashyaka Niryukti (An 
Agamic Scripture) in the following words: “An Arhat (A Tirthanker) delivered 
lectures full of reasoning and sense on various topics and offered explanations, 
wherever necessary, while the Gandhers compiled his discourses and 
them in the shape of aphorisms so as to accomplish a religious Juri^rudence. In 
this way, short and concise technical sentences are used to convey the gist of 
preachings of a Tirthanker. 


i. Sarvardhamagadhim sarva bhashasu parinamimm | 
Sirviyaih sarvatovacharli Sarvagyirh pranidadhmahe || 


--Alankdr - Tilak, l.l 
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Chief Disciples of Lord Mahivira : Compilation of Jaina Agamic Scriptures 

There were eleven Gandhers (Chief Disciples) of Lord Mahavira whose names are 
given hereunder : 

1. Indrabhflti, 2. Agnibhflti, 3. VSyubhOti, 4. Vyakta, 5. Sudharma. 6. Mandita, 
7. Mauryaputra, 8. Akampita, 9. AchaIbhratS, 10. MetSrya, 11. PrabbSsa. 

The religious organisation of Lord MahSvira was divided in 9 Ganas (a 
commune of disciples, headed by two fveceptors), namely — (1) Godfisa Gana, 
(2) Uttar Baliyastaya Gana (3) Uddeha Gana, (4) Charan Gaiia, (5) Urdhvavartika 
Gana, (6) VishvavSdi Gana, (7) KSmardhika Gana, (8) MSnava Gana, and 
(9) kotika Gana. 

Gandhers: Their Distinct Characteristics 

Gandher is a celebrated and renown word of Agamic literature and has been used 
with two different meanings. The chief disciples of Tirthankers are known as 
Gandhers, who compile their discourses in the shape of aphonsms, contained in 
12 Angas (forming part of Agamas). Each Gandher heads a Gana (A commune of 
religious mendicants) who looks after the maintenance of the mendicants and 
helps in their religious devotion and practice of penance. His important act or 
duty is recitation of Agamas before the mendicants, belonging to the commune 
under his supervision. 

A Tirthanker elaborates and explains the maxim of his discourses while 
Gandhers bind them in words in aphoristic style. The entire discourses of a 
Tirthanker, forming part of Agamic scriptures are consistently same from semantic 
view-point. However, they are composed, arranged and written by different 
Gandhers, hence literally and vethaHy they cannot be uniform and identical. They 
are bound to differ in verbal constructions. Nevertheless, tire gist, sum and substance 
of all the texts is essentially the same. 

Relativity of Gandhers vis-a-vis Tirthankers 

To put straight — the obvious meaning of a Gandher is a chief disciple maintaining, 
administering and reciting the texts of Agamic Scriptures before a commune or 
groiqi of mendicants vbich is under his control. A Gandher represents a specific 
system or order of Jaina institution. The significance of this word is only in relation 
to a Tirthanker. During the life-time of Tirthankers, their chief disciples are called 
Gandhers. After the final salvation of a Tirthanker or in case of existence of two 
Tirthankers simultaneously, there are no Gandhers. Thus the use of the word 
Gandher is made in a technical sense. It is not used simply to signify a person 
who was suf^sed to listen to the teachings attentively as revealed by a Tirthanker 
and give them a literal shape. 

A Specific Attribute Attached to the Office of a Gandher 

In the commentary on 3id Anga, ‘Sthananga SOtra’ appears a specific interpretation 
of the word Gandher. It is cited therein that it was the primary duty of a Gaddher 
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to enlighten the female mendicants.' It purports that one of the duties of a Gandher 
was to create religious and spiritual awakening amongst female mendicants, to 
inspire them and boosf up their morale for spiritual endeavours and practice of 
austerities. A Gandher was supposed to offer his guidance to the female mendicants, 
whenever needed. It is clearly reflected that no efiforts were spared for mental 
development and spiritual enlightenment of female mendicants in Jaina institution. 
Every precaution was taken to ensure that they were not dissatisfied or had any 
grievance, whatsoever, after exercising control over self and practising austerities. 
It was, no doubt, illustrative of great awakening and consciousness as also 
observance of the sacred traditions by Jaina institution. 

Eleven Gandhers: Nine Ganas : There is a difference of two in the total 
number of Gandhers and Ganas, headed by them, relating to the religious institution 
of Lord Mahavira. The fact remains that initial seven Gandhars looked after the 
affairs of one Gana each and recited utterances of Tirthanker before the mendicants 
of their respective gana. However, out of remaining four Gandhers, two of them 
managed the affairs of one Gana each. It transpires that the number of mendicants 
in the eighth and ninth ganas was comparatively smaller. Hence two Gandhers 
had been entrusted with the responsibility to manage one gana each. Accordingly, 
Akampita and AchalbhratS owned the responsibility of eighth gana and MaitSrya 
and Prabhash of the ninth gana. 

During Life-time of Lord Mahavira : Final Liberation of Nine Gandhers 

It appears in Kalpa-Sutra that all the eleven Gandhers of Lord Mahavira were 
well conversant with 12 Angas, 14 Purvas (old sacred texts) and all the Gani 
Pitakas and retained them in their memory. The sacred texts of 12 Angas were 
recited by the preceptor or spiritual guide in sweet and charming voice. Hence 
they are known as Gani Pitikas as well. They attained final salvation after observing 
fast for one month. They were redeemed from all worldly sufferings and obtained 
final emancipation. Jaina Acharyas, Indrabhflti (Gautam) and Arya SudharmS 
attained their liberation after final salvation of Lord MahSvira. After the expiry of 
Gandhers, their ganas joined the association of mendicants under Arya Sudharma. 

Compilation of Sacred Texts of Discourses, Delivered Lord Mahavira 
in the Shape of 12 Angas 

Tirthankers delivered religious seimons only after attaining onmiscience. Thereafter, 
they were the sole authority on religious matters and possessed exclusive intuitive 
perception. In other words, they had attained highest truth and spiritual knowledge. 
In philosophical terms, it could be defined as having realized transcendental 
knowledge relating to the Supreme Spirit. After becoming an omniscient, Lord 
Mahavira delivered religious discourses for the betterment and welfare of entire 
living-beings. An excellent and methodic System is found in respect of 
religious lectures imparted by Tirthanker. His most confident and submissive 
resident pupil, Gautam, although himself an eminent scholar, yet for the 

Aryikapratijagrako Va Sadhu Visheshah Samayaphsidhah. 

- Commtsntary on Sihananga Sutra, 4.3. 323 
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belief and welfiue of the people at large, he used to put up questions, covering 
maximum topics, to Lord MahSvira and the latter used to answer them with utmost 
clarity and elaboration. 

Religious preachings expounded in Ardha-Magodhi PriUoita by Lord MahSvira 
and compiled in sq^oristic style by Arya SudharmS, are available in the shape of 
12 Angas', may be short and incomplete. Arya Sudharma succeeded to the seat of 
a spiritual guide after final salvation of Lord MahavirS in order to continue 
imparting sacred knowledge, handed down by tradition and revealing it to his 
disciples. There is a difletence of opinimt on this point between two sects of Jaina 
religion. Arya Sudharma became the supreme head of the religious institution, 
after final sdvation of Lord Mahavira. Thoeibre, the subsequent line of succession 
of spiritual guides, came to be known as lineage of Arya Sudharma. It appears in 
Kalpa Sutra : “All The religious mendicants, fiee from woddly knots and bondages, 
wdio are ft>und now, belong to the lineage of Arya Sudhiuina, since all other 
Gandhers had attained final liberation during life-time of Lord Mahavira without 
having the distinct lineage of their own disciples.^ 

Arya Sudharma: Establishing Ti’adition of Carrying Along Sacred 
Knowledge and Revealing it to his Pupils 

While giving an introduction of Arya Sudharma, it appears in Kalpa SQtra: “Arya 
Sudharma, a Jaina monk and resident discfple of Lord Mahavi^, belonged to the 
lineage of Agni Vaishyayan’. Arya Sudharma had bom in or about the year 607 
B.C. He led a family — life for SO years and remained as Jaina monk for 30 years 
in the institution. After final salvaticm of Lord Mahavira and during the period of 
12 years of the state of highest perfection, having attained by Gautama, Arya 
Sudharma was the Supreme head of Jaina institution. After Gautama had attained 
final liberation, Arya Sudharma remained in the state of perfect isolation for a 
period of eight years. In this way, his total age is reckoned at 100 years. Under 
Digamber tradition, his state of highest perfection is believed to have continued 
for 10 years. In this way, there is a difference of 2 years in the life span of Arya 
Sudharma under the two traditions. 

Although, the main topic dealt with here is Jaina Canonical literature and 
detailed historic references were not necessary, yet there were certain points 
cinmected with religious preachings as revealed by Lord MahSvira which were to 
be handed down to the next generatimi of disciples. It may not be proper to evade 
discussitm on the relative topics. For instance, there are divergent <q>inions whether 
the actual successor to the seat of spiritual guide, after final salvation of Lord 
MahSvira, was Gautama or Arya SudharmS. A brief discussion on this point is, 
therefore, essential. 

Beliefs of Digamber Sect : As per belief of Digamber Sect, Gautama bad 
succeeded to the seat of spiritual guide and supreme leader of the religious 
institution after final salvation of Lord MahSvira and after the final liberation of 


1 . The twelfth Anga is still missing. 

2. Je ime ajjatiUe samani niginthi Vihaiti e e naih aavve ajja suhamassa anaghiaaaa Ahavadich^|$, 
avalesft ganharS nirvacheha Vochhinni. 
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Gautama, Arya Sudharma had succeeded him. In the rmowned religious treatise, 
Tiloyapanatti’, mithored by Acharya Yativtashabha and accomplished in IxA or 
3rd Century A.D., which was an authoritative Agamic Scripture of Digamber sect, 
it is mentioned : “The day, Lord MahftvirS attained final salvation, Gautama had 
obtained Kevalya— the state of highest perfection and omniscience. After final 
liberation of Gautama, Arya Sudharma had attained the state of an omniscient. 
After having detached himself from all wildly activities and attaining the state of 
omniscience and after final emancipation by Arya Sudharma, his chief disciple, 
Jambu Swami, attained the state of perfection and omniscience. After final liberation 
of Jambuswami, the tradition of successively attaining state of omniscience and 
highest perfection, came to an end. The period of pioneering religious institution 
by gr^ seers like Gautama and others totalled to 62 years. 

The author of ‘Tilr^s^aijatti’ has described the period of omniscience of 
Gautama, Arya Sudharma and Jambu-Swami .as the best period when the 
propagation of Jaina doctrines and spread of tire religicm was at its climax. 
According to the details of the total period of omniscience, as appeared in 
riloysqjaiiatti, Gautama lived for 12 years after omniscience. Suddharma lived for 
12 years and Jambu Swami for 38 years, totalling to 62 years. 

Why Gautama did not Succeed to the Seat of Spiritual Guide 

Gautam was close confident and a resident disciple of Lord MahSvira. He enjoyed 
his confidence and was very close to him. He sought clarifications and the 
explanations given by Lord Mahivira are ccmsidered to be the asset of Jaina 
Canonical literature. He was the foremost Gandher of Lord MahSvira. It was but 
natural that onus for administering the affairs of the Jaina institution ought to 
have been shouldered by Gautama, after final salvation of Lord MahSvira. However, 
it did not happen. What was the secret behind it? It is to be deliberated upon. 

Shwetamber Sect : An Explanation ; ShwetSmber sect believes that after 
attainment of the state of omniscience and highest perfection, an omniscient no 
longer holds any office or responsibility to administer the affeirs of tiie institution. 
Of course, if a Jaina monk attains the sti^ of omniscience while holding the seat 
of a spiritual guide, it will not be incumbent upon him to give up his seat. 

The extent of self-perception and spiritual knowledge of an omniscient is so 
comprehensive and wide-ranging that nothing remains to be known by him. The 
utterances of an omniscient are based on his intuitive preception and manifestation 
of self-acquired spiritual knowledge and wisdom. An omniscient will never refer 
to or quote the teachings of his preceding Kevali (A Jaina saint vriio has attained 
the highest perfection). While addressing a religious congregatirm of the devotees, 
he will always si^ that he was exidaining what he had self-realized or sdf-percdved. 
The spread of religious message and manifestation of sacred knowledge as heard 
by revelation must go on even after final salvatiqp of a Tirthanker so tiut the flow 
of spiritual knowledge and learning is not sbpped or obstructed in any way. 
Accordingly, succession to the leadership of the organisation or to the seat 
of supreme leadership in fevour of Gautama was not agreeaUe to Shwetitanbet 
sect since Gautama had acquired the state of omniscience immediately after the 
final salvation of Lord MahSvira. 
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A Source of Belief of Digomber Sect : The obstacle in succeeding to the 
seat of a supreme leader and ^iritual guide by an mnniscient is not agreed to by 
Digamber sect. Degambers believe that a Tiidianker never imparts religious lectures 
in any qtecific l a ng ua g e. He never utters any word or speaks during his discourses. 
A sound of sacred and mystical syllaMe ‘Om’ remains pouring out from the pores 
of his ddn. The same rh 3 dhmic sound of ‘Om’ is converted in the respective 
dialect of the audience. Thus the listeners find it easy to follow the religious 
messt^ in their own respective dialect. 

Views of Sri Dharmaghosha Sari 

Sri Dharmaghosha Sflri, a religimis teacher and renowned scholar of ShwetSmber 
Sect, writes in the commentary of his work, “Siridusmaldlamana SanghvayaAi” 
(Sandoit frmnation “Shri DushaUiakSlshramaiiastava|i):’’ On the night of final 
salvation of Lord MahSvira, and consequent upon the death of king Chandra 
Pradyota, his stm, PSlaka, was enthroned as a ruler of Ujjaini. On expiry of UdSyi, 
King of PSdiputta (Patna), without having a male child, l^g PSIaka ^so cmtquered 
the kingdom of PStliputra. During the period of his 60 years rule, Gautama, 
Sudharma and Jambuswami held the tide of 'Yuga-Pradhan’ (Principal figures 
and men of the age) for 12 years, 8 years and 44 years respectively.” 

The figure of 60 years, given in the commentary by the author, does not 
reconcile with the total period of Supreme leadership of the Jaina organisation by 
Gautama, Sudharma and Jambuswami (12 + 8 + 44’«64 years). The commentator 
has, however, explained the difference, saying that out of total period of supreme 
leadership of Jambuswami for 44 years, he administered the affairs of the 
organisation for 40 years during the reign of King PSIaka and 4 years during the 
rule of nine Nandas. In order to indicate the total period as a spiritual guide by 
Jambuswami, the figure of 44 years has appeared. Acharya Dharamghosha has 
also included the name of Gautama along with those of Sudharma and Jambuswami 
who were considered as principal figures and men of the age. The significance of 
the word ‘Yuga Pradhan’ deserves specific consideration. 

‘Yuga Pradhln’: A Most Celebrated Statin 

Although, it was not a title like those of an AchSrya (Spiritual guide); Up&dhy3ya 
(Religious teacher or preceptor); Gani (me uAto is well-versed in the sacred 
writings); Pravartaka (Pioneer and ^omoter of religious doctrines) but the 
eiqxession of dignity, respect and feeling of exaltation attached to the word ‘Yoga 
Pradhan’ signified highest regard for the spiritual guide uho was regarded as 
such. 

The lists of succession to the seat of Supreme head of the institution appear 
in ‘Kalpa Sfltra’ and 'Nandi-Satta both. There is slight variation in the two lists, 
probably because the list of successors described in ‘Kalpa-Sutra’ is in due 
order of die religious preceptors or spiritual guides, succeeding each other, 
iriiile the names mentioned in the list, appearing in ‘Nandi-SQtra’, are in order of 
succession of each pioneer or predcmiinant personality of die era in the flel4 pf 
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spiritualism. Thus the variations found in the two lists is due to die foct that the 
author of ‘Nandi Soda’ had also incorporated the names of most eminent spiritual 
guides of their age although constitutionally they were not holding the office of a 
Guide (Religious preceptor who propounds the doctrines of the religion). The so- 
called pioneers or chief exponents of the religious doctrines of their age had thrived 
a lot for elevation, growA and expansion of the religions ideals to the far off 
places iif the country. Those who were holding the office of a guide and were also 
considered pioneers and chief propounders of the religious doctrines in their era 
were there in both the lists, a^ipearing in Kalpa Sfltra and Nandi SOtra. 

Chief Attributive Characteristics of a Pioneer or Pre-eminent 
Spiritual Guide of His Age 

The author of ‘Nandi Sutra’ has described the qualities of the pioneers of the 
religion in their era in two verses at the end of the list of such principal figures. 
He writes: “Those who have dedicated themselves to practising penances, adhering 
to the principles of truth, self-restraint, morality, suUimity, obedience, tranquility 
and softness in behaviour; those viho are known for their virtuous life; possess 
delicate, graceful and beautiful personalities; who are endowed with excellent 
qualities of head and heart; who are eloquent and ddlfiil in speech and who are 
honoured by hundreds of religious devotees and mendicants in general — I bow 
and pay obeisance to such grand personalities of ttieir age. 

When was the Laudatory Attribute of an Eminent Personage 
of his Time Conferred ? 

Under Jaina tradition, highly celebrated, influential, brilliant, splendid, excellent 
natuted Jaina monks possessing great spiritual knowledge and wisdom, having 
strong character have glittered fiom time to time. Their grand personalities have 
been the source of divine vision and they have greatly influenced die people of 
their age. Such leaders have provided wonderful leader^p to remove or check 
the physical and moral degeneration of the peqile, living in their age. They have 
inspired each and everybody to move ahead on the noble and righteous path. Such 
sober and selected scholars and endowed sages have commanded great respect 
and highly adored in the Jaina institution. Group rivalries and dissensions tove 
never stood in their way nor weakened their respect and glory in any way. On the 
contrary, they added to their strengdi. Such eminent personalities always struggled 
hard against the evils of their times and were adored with the laudat^ attribute 
of the ‘Man of the age’. 

What had been the attitude of religious leaders, belonging to different sects 
relating to Jaina institution to the said picmeers of religion fhmi organisational 
viewpoint, nothing could be said in a decisive^ manner. This much, however, could 
be asserted that the religious teachers, belonging to various sects, held 
them in high esteem. They acknowledged their superiority unhesitatingly 
and accepted their spiritual leadership and guidance. Their status was 
superior-most not only amongst the scholars of any specific sect, community ca 
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group but in tbe entire Jaina inslitutkm comjnising of male and female mendicants, 
and \^}taries (A class of Jaina followers who led himily life and did not renounce 
the world). 

The attribute of ‘Man of the Age’ was conferred by the Jaina otganisatitm on 
a most exalted spiritual leader or a highly accomplished saint who possessed extra* 
(»dinary merits and virtues. Although, these principal figures were highly popular, 
apineciated and respected by all because of their eminence and unique qualities, 
yet they remained associated with their respective sect or branch fin performance 
of daily austerities for exercising self-control and practising concentratiot of mind. 
Obviously, they continued maintaining their contacts with their respective sect or 
group for obtaining requisite infinmations through them. 

It is evident from the list of successors to the seat of religious guides, including 
pioneers and supreme exponents of religious doctrines, appearing in ‘Nandi Sutra’ 
that this practice might have continued successively in the Jaina institution for 
quite a long period. On attainment of final liberation by the pioneer and principal 
religious guide of his time, the jaina organisation might have continued to follow 
the tradition of nominating a most capable and influential religious leader from 
amongst all the sects and groups, comprising of four-fold devotees of Jainism to 
hold die seat of principal or most eminent person of his age. This tradition had 
continued uninterruptedly or not, could not be said with certainty. An occasion 
might have arisen when the Jaina oiganisation, comprising of four-fold devotees, 
might have failed to find out a highly exalted, dignified and supreme religious 
guide of his age to take over the seat of his deceased predecessor and the seal 
might have remained unoccupied for some time for want of a supreme authority 
and exponent of doctrines of Jainism, suitable to be designated as man of the age. 

Views of AchSrya Dharmagbosh : Call for Detailed Consideration 

After attainment of final salvation by Lord MahSvira, Gautama remained alive for 
12 years and SudharmS for 20 years. The day, Gautama obtained final liberation, 
SutttiarmS attained the state of highest perfection. The period of omniscience of 
SudharmS lasted for eight years. 

However, according to ShwetSmber Sect, SudharmS continued as a preceptor 
and spiritual guide for a period of 20 years, since he was designated to the seat 
immediately after final salvation of Lord MahSvira, and for 8 years, he held both 
the seat of a spiritual leader as well as Title of man of the age. During the imtial 
12 years, wdiile SudharmS was holding the seat of a religious preceptor, Gautama 
held the seat of man of the age. This, however, called frtr minute consideration. 

During the life time of Tirthanker, Lord MahSvira, the name of Gautama has 
been frequently referred to in Agamic literature. However, after his final salvation, 
his name is rarely found. Gautama was, no doubt, an eminent personality. He was 
an erudite scholar and enjoyed excellent reputation. All these characteristics were 
there in his conduct and behaviour, yet certain other singular qualities, possessed 
by the man of the age relating to the upliftment and awakening of the 
masses, religiosity and acting as a pioneer, prompting the people to follow 
righteous path and rid themselves from the evils, Gautama might be lacking some 
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of the aforesaid characteristics of a man of die age. Possibly, he might have devoted 
himself towards selKrealisatimi, and identifying himself with Supreme-being. Else, 
the work of spiritual enlightenment of the peqile might have continued in a normal 
way without putting in any extra efforts. Gautama might not have shown due 
inclination and perseverance for implementing the ideals and otgectives attadied 
with the august office of a principal man of the age. On the ccmtrary, the said 
qualities might have been found in abundance in the splendid character of Arya 
SudharmS. After final salvaticm of Lord MahSvira, the sacred knm^ec^e as revealed 
by him through his discourses, was further propounded and spread by Arya 
SudharmS by virtue of imparting lectures and encouraging the four-fold devotees 
and followers of Jainism to adhere to the ethical values and morality fin* self- 
exaltation and spiritual upliftment. No doubt, the splendid work done by Arya 
SudharmS will remain recorded in golden letters in the history of Jaina religion. 

AchSrya Dharamghosh personally had faith and regard for the ideology of 
Shwetamber sect. How then did he express such a view which was totally 
inconsistent with the beliefs of Shwetamber sect? It appears that AchSrya 
Dharamghosh was more impressed with die recognitions of Digamber sect regarding 
succession to the seat of spiritual guide. Since he belonged to ShwetSmber sect, 
he was clear in his mind that Gautama could not succeed to the seat of spiritual 
guide after attainment of ‘Kevalya’ — highest state of perfection. However he 
could have no hiteh in declaring that during initial 12 years of SudharmS ’s spiritual 
leadership, Gautama had occupied the seat of ‘Man of the age.’ Possibly, things 
might have taken shape accordingly. 

Arya Sudharma : Twelve Angas (Forming part of Jaina Agamic Scriptures) 

Lord MahSvira had defined and elaborately explained the doctrines of Jainism 
and Arya Sudharma had compiled and composed them iii aphoristic style in the 
shape of 12 Angas. The teachings of Lord MahSvira, which could be retained 
intact and are available now, is all due to the strenuous efforts of Arya Sudharma 
and we are all indebted to him for this great obligation. The names of 12 Angas 
are produced hereunder:- 

(1) AchSrSnga 

(2) Sutra Kritanga 

(3) SthSnSnga 

(4) SamavSySnga 

(5) Vyakhya Pragyapti (Bhagwati) 

(6) GyStri Dharma-KathSnga 

(7) UpSsakadashSnga 

(8) AntkriddishSnga 

(9) AnuttarqiSpatika DashS 

(10) Prashna-Vyakarna 

(11) Vip3ka 

(12) DrishtivSda 
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Another System or Arrangement Regarding Succession to the 
Seat of Spiritual Guide 

Anodier descripti<» is found regarding order of succession to the seat of a spiritual 
leader after attainment of final salvatiim by Lord MaUvira vdiich slightly varies 
widi the tradition and arrangement, discussed above. There is a petrographic 
inscriptioa in ’Pirriivanath Vuati’. The time of its inscription is believed to be 
near about S22 Shaka Samvat (About 600 A.D.). A portion of the said inscription 

is as under “ Mahavirasavitari paiinirvrite Bhagva^wramarahi Oautamgandher 

sSkshathchhii^yalohSrya Jambu Vishnudevaparajita Goverdhan Bhadrabahu- 
vishakhaproshthilkriti KSyjayandg SidhSrth DhritshnabudhilSdi guruparamparina 
Vakra mSbhyagate mahapurash santatisamavadyotitinvaya Bhadrabahuswamino 
Ujjayanyamashtanga mahanimittatatvagyain Traikalyadarshna nimittena 
Dwadasawvatsar Kal VhishamyamuplaUiya IGithite Sarvasangha Uttrapathad Dak 
shinSpathaita prasthitafi.’’ 

In the above-noted inscription, the name of Loharya appears after the spiritual 
leadership of Gautama came to an end and, thereafter, the name of Jambuswami 
ippears. There is no mention of the name of Sudharma at all. As cited in the 
inscription, LohSrya succeeded Gautama and Jambuswami succeeded LohSrya. 
Presumably, LohSrya may have been another name or surname of SudharmS. If 
virtually it was so, then there was no likelihood of any discordance with the 
beliefo of Digamber Sect. However, no distinct clarification is found in this regard. 

Names of Acharyas in Order of Succession Differ: Diversity in 
Beliefs of Both ^ts 

Difierent names shown in the petrograph, in question, do not tally with the names 
ippearing in the list of successors to the seat of supreme religious leadership of 
Jaina organisation, udiich is recognised by Digamber Sect. Tiloyapaqnatti is 
considered an authoritative Agamic Scripture, recognised by Digamber Sect. Most 
probably, it was written in second century A.D. The two parallel lists, containing 
thie names of successive spiritual guides and preceptors as shown in the petrognqih 
and appearing in the sacred book Tiloyapaiiriatti are given hereunder:- 


Petrograph 

1. Gautama 

2. Loharya 

3. Jambu 

4. Vishnu 

5. Deva 

6. Aparajita 

7. Goverdhan 

8. Bhadrabahu 

9. Vishai 

10. Proshthil 

11. KritMya 


Tiloyapannotti 

Gautama 

Sudharma 

Jambu 

Nandi 

Nandimitra 

Aparajita 

Goverdhan 

BhadraUhu 

Vishai 

Proshthil 

Ki^ya 
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Jaya 

13. Nag 

Nag 

14. Sidhartha 

Sidhartha 

IS. Dhritisheiia 

Dhritishei}a 

16. \^jaya 

A^jaya 

17. Budhila 

Budhila 


In the two lists, the names appearing against serial nos. 2, 4, 5 and 11 do not 
tally with each other. In the inscription found at ‘P8rasn2thvasti*, foe name of 
Budhila appears against serial No. 16 \foile in Tiloyapaqnatti', it is cited against 
serial No. 17. In Tilpyapannatti, foe name appearing against serial No. 16 is Vijaya 
which is not mentioned in the list, inscribed on foe rock. Thus on comparing the 
two lists, there is difference of one name by the serial No. 17. One name is short 
in the petrograph. Different names of AchdrySs, appearing against foe same serial 
number in the two lists, lead us to believe that the religious preceptors or spiritual 
guides might have been known by two names. Whether SudharmS and Loharya 
are the two names of the same Acharya, is the matter to be pondered over and 
decided by the learned scholars. In foe light of the above discussion, it may be 
added here that leaving aside a few exceptions, the great spiritual leader, and 
omniscient, Arya SudharmS alone was the successor to the seat of supreme head 
of the institution after final emancipation of Lord MahSvira. The sacred knowledge 
as revealed by Lord Mahavira and heard by his chief disciples, continued to be 
spread through Arya Sudharma, the great sage and scholar of his age. 

Arya Sudharma : An Introduction 


Birth 

Arya Sudharma was born in the territory of Videha (Territory lying to foe North- 
east of Magadha. Its capital was Mithila, the same as Janakpur in Nepal). According 
to an ancient belief, the region surrounded by Himalaya on North, river Ganges 
on South, river Kaushiki (Modern Kosi) on east and Gandaki river (now Gandaka 
river) on West, was knowm as Videha.' 

From Avashyaka Niryukti (An Agamic scripture by Achlrya BhadrabShu), a 
detailed information is obtained relating to the. castes, lineages, parents, physical 
and intellectual, accomplishments by Gandhers. Accordingly, Arya Sudhama had 
bom in a Brahmana family of ‘AgnivaifoySyan* lineage.^ llie name of his father 
was Dhammila and that of his mother Bhaddila.^ 

AchSrya Bhadrab§hu, author of Avashyaka Niryukti has stated that Arya 
Sudharma had bom in the twelfth lunar mansion consisting of two stars (having 
the figure of a bed). He also cited the asterisms in the moons path-lunar mansion, 

1 . 'Bhiitiya Sanskriti men Jain Dharma K& Yogdkn' - - p. il. 

2. Tinni ya GoyamguttS bhiraddi aggtvesa Visitthi*. 

K&sava goam h&riya Kodinnadungaih Qia GuUaim 

-- Avashyaka Niryukti Verae 649 

3. VasubhOi dhanabhitto dhammila dhandeva moriye chaiva' 

Deve vasu a datte bale a piaro ganaharinaiti 


- Avashyaka Niryukti, Verse 647 
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at the time of Wrth of each gandher. It is believed that in those days (During life- 
time of AdiJrya BhadraUhu) people might have developed fiuth in astrological 
predictions. Else, while wnting tiie biogrqihies of Tirthankers (I nina sanctifled 
teachers or saints), there might have been tiie practice to describe the aslerisms (m 
tile lunar patii at the time of tiieir births. By following tiie Mann tradition, the 
author of Avashyaka Niryukti’ might have found it necessary to describe the 
line^e of each Gandher also. Ermn historic viewpoint as well, it is always useful 
to mention the auspicious mmnents and asterisms on the lunar path of all great 
persons, vdiose life-sketches are desired to be displayed. The said astrological 
details greatly contribute in determination of the chronology of the great qiiritual 
leaders. 

Scholarship : Glory and Renown 

During the life time of Lord MahSvira, Videha was quite advanced politically. It 
was the most ancient territory where in pre-historic times, a republican Govt., had 
been established. However, in those days, the ideological awareness of the masses 
was getting weak and they had become accustomed to follow the old traditions 
and rituals blindly. There was predominance of observing rituals and performing 
y^nas. Arya Sudharma had been brought up in the midst of such an atmosphere. 
His father was great intellectual and, therefore, he was fortunate enou^ to have 
the opportunity to undertake profound study of Vedas, Vedangas (A certain 
of worics, regarded as auxiliary to Vedas and designed to help in the pronunciation 
and interpretation of Vedic texts). The author of the ‘Nriyukti’ has described the 
castes and educational accomplishments of Gandhers in a verse' in which an 
attribute of ‘Biu’ has also appeared along with other laudable attributes. The word 
‘biu’ is PrSkrita formation of Sanskrit vrord “ft?;'’ Acharya Malayagiri has 
explained the word as under;- 

“. . . . Vidantiti Vidah — VidvSnSh, Chaturdasha VidySsthan PSrgamnnat, 
TSni Chaturdasha VidySsthinSnyamuni — angdni VedashchatvSro mimSnsS 
nySyavistara)! DharmashSstradi Puranaih cha Vidya hotSschaturdasha, Tabiingani’ 
Tadya shiksha kalpo Vyakarnain nirukta chhando jyotishafn cheti esha 
grahasthashram uktati”^. 

Having born in a learned femily, Sudharma had the privilege to undertake 
thorough study of all the four Vedte — Rig Veda, Yajur Veda, Sam Veda and 
Atharva Veda, Six Vedangas (Name of certain worics regarded as auxiliary to the 
Vedas), namely— (1) Shiksha (the science of proper articulation and pronunciation); 
(2) Chfaandas (the science of Prosody); (3) VySkarana (grammar); (4) Nirukta 
(Etymological interpretations of difficult Vedic Words); (5) Jyotish (Astronomy) 
and (6) IGdpa (Ritual or Ceremcmial); MirnSnsa (Name of one of the six chief 
systems of Indian itiiilosophy); Nyaya (A system of Hindu philosophy founded 
tte great seer, Gautama) Dharam Shastia (A code of religious laws or jurisprudoice, 


1 . Savve ya mahani jachcha, sawe ujhavayl viu. 
Savve duv&lsangia, sawe Chaudasa PuwinoH 


2. Shri Av^hyaka Suiraih, II Volume, p. 339. 


— Avashyaka Niryukti, Vdllci / . 
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especially compiled by sages like Manu and Yiynavalkya etc.) and PuiSnSs (Name 
of certain well-knonra sacred wixks; these are 18; diey are said to have been 
composed by VySs and Contain the whole body of Hindu mythology) etc. totalling 
to 14 lores. He was considered an authority over the said lores. Bnqtle had great 
{^reciation and reverence for those who had mastered the Shastras and were 
highly learned scholars and preceptors of sacred books. Hence it is quite possible 
that he mig^t have earned great name and fiune during his life-time. 

Of course, there was comparatively less curiosity for any revolutionary or 
total change, yet they did have a liking for those scholars udio had accompliidied 
foorough knowledge of various sacred scripures in a systematic manner from well 
informed and highly learned teachers. There was a well arranged course amongst 
Brahmans for studying Vedas, Vedangas, iidiilosophy, religious jurisprudence etc., 
with steadiness and perseverance. The old system of prosecuting studies in Gurukuls 
(In older times in India, residential teaching institutions were run by outstanding 
scholars) was still in vogue, may be partially if not completely. Accordingly eminent 
intellectuals like IndrabhQti, Sudharma and others had their residential teaching 
schools. There were SOO resident piq>ils under Arya Sudharma in his centre of 
learning who were acquiring religious knowledge and education from him. They 
were all residing in his school building. Thus, it may be assumed that their centres 
of learning, residential arrangements and their social status were all in thriving 
and flouridling condition. 

Inquisitiveness (Desire for leaning) : Source for Attainment of Final 
Emancipation 

Arya Sudharma was also present with his SOO pupils in the Yajna hall of Somil 
Brahmana along with Indrabhott and other erudite scholars. From there, Arya 
Sudharma had left to ^ipear before Lord Mahavira, and adopted almost a reverse 
course in the field of religion by adopting religious mendicancy and offering himself 
at the feet of Lord Mahavira with all sublimity and desire to learn. All these 
events were indicative of his absolute dedication to attainment of real truth, 
straightforwardness, objectivity and final emancipation. 

At the time, Arya Sudharma attained initiation as a follower of Jaina religion, 
he was SO years of age. At that time, he was 8 years older than Lord MahSvira 
which clearly signifies that he was a quite grown up man and a renowned scholar. 
By then, he had gained considerable prominence. He was well conversant and 
highly proflcient in subjects, he had already gone throu^. However, he had great 
curiosity to learn more and he had absolutely an open mind for knowing the real 
truth. 

Therefore, as soon as he became sensible and aware of suiaeme truth, as 
enunciated by Lmd Mahavira, he readily agreed to follow foe path of virtue without 
minutest hesitation, with all humility and uprighflusss like an innocent and simple 
child. He did not worry at all how to forsake those ideals which he had, hithertso, 
nourished nor did he bother that his old followers, who had reposed complete 
faith in him, his dependants and disciples who held him in great esteem, might 
feel annoyed and reject him because of his supporting the tenets and ideology of 
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a new religion. Would he not 611 prey to dieir disdain utter disregard and contempt? 
Infact, these were the barriers, impediments and reproachful criticisms v^ich 
generally did not allow even the great scholars to liberate their minds and go 
ahead on their path of spiritual growth and development. .Arya Sudharma had, 
iniact, risen above these foolish ctmsiderations which could only be termed human 
weaknesses. He had a feeling of self-respect but he was not an egoist. While 
accommodating a feeling of self-respect, a person does not lose his sense and 
power of judgment. On die other hand, an egotist loses consciousness and is frittered 
out of his senses. 

Arya Sudharma realized the insignificance of old religious beliefs vdiich had 
been recognised and nourished for coituries. Ife gofhd of them immediately without 
least hitch. As a matter of fact, those who are enlightened and have not lost their 
spiritual awareness, hardly worry for what others say or feel about them. They 
believe in objectivity and support only ubat is true and correct. Such people are 
thoroughly honest and remain dedicated to truth. 

Effect on his Resident Pupils 

Arya Sudharma had taken a bold step 1^ adopting a new religion. It had favourable 
reaction on the minds of his disciples, who were equally anxious to realize the 
truth. His 500 resident pupils uho had been pursuing dieir studies under his able 
guidance, did not react adversely. They did not feel for a moment that it was a 
virtual surrender on the part of their spiritual guide and, therefore, they should 
seek revenge. Where a person blindly supports his own viewpoint or ideology, he 
droops down and loses his independent power of judgement. He remains bound 
with stereotyped notions. However, where a person is determined to know the 
truth, he does not care for such worthless things. The trivial considerations of 
respect or disre^ct, honour at didiaiour, regard or disregard lose their significance 
and have no role to play. It is only stupidity, devoid of reasoning and no enlightened 
person will like to be involved in sudi foolish considerations. Obviously, the resident 
pupils of Arya Sudharma also adopted religious mendicancy along with their 
preceptor. 

Period of Arya Sudharma Before Attaining State of Highest Perfection : Busy 
in Accomplishing Higher Spiritual Knowledge 

Arya Sudharma was an erudite scholar. He utilized his academic knowledge or 
attainment of spiritual enlightenment. He had the privilege to obtain spiritual 
guidance from a divine and sanctified teacher, an omniscient and all-seeing 
celelnated guide. Lord MahSvira. What else was needed by a devout. He devoted 
all his enei]gies for accomplishment of spiritual knowledge and pursuance of noble 
characteristics under his valuable guidance. Soon be acquired most exalted and 
excellent spiritual knowledge, revealed by Lord MahSvira, which Arya Sudharma 
had cmnpiled in the shape of 12 Angas (Forming part of Agamic Scriptures), after 
final salvation of his mentw. He became the 5th Gandher (chief disciple of Lmd 
Mahg vira) Inspite of remaining engrossed in self-meditation, he spared no eiRbrts 
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to iHovide quiitual leadership to enable the religious mendicai^ of his groiq) to 
taste the nectar of spintualism. He continued stimulating each and every body to 
lead a pious life by adhering to die doctrines of Jainism. 

Privilege to have close Contacts with Lord Mahivira 

Arya SudUhrma had the privilege to live close to Lord MahSvira for a Icmg and 
continuous period of 30 years. During this period, he gained lot of spiritual 
knowledge from his sanctified teacher and continued receiving die same. Ultimately, 
Lord Mahavira had accomplished his aim by training Arya Sudharma and imparting 
him full knowledge of Jaina philosophy to enable him to be true exponent of his 
teachings. The devout and his devotion to spiritual achievement and his 
accomplishments had become one and completely identified with each other and 
there ivas no distinction, whatsoever. It was the glorious day of Diwali, when the 
lamp of spiritual enlightenment had finally kindled and Lord MahSvira had imparted 
highest spiritual knowledge to his chief disciples which was the ultimate aim of 
life for each and every devout of Lord MahSvira. 

Arya Sudharma as Spiritual Guide and Head of Jaina institution 

Arya Sudharma succeeded to the holy seat of spiritual leader and guide after 
Lord MahSvira had attained final salvation. The responsibility of management, 
guidance and providing patronage and protection to the Jaina institution had frdlen 
on his able shoulders. Out of eleven chief disciples of Lord MahSvira, nine had 
attained final liberation during his life time. Sincerely believing in the longevity 
of Arya Sudharma’s life, and that he was more likely to provide leadership to the 
oiganisation, they entrusted the leadership and management of their respective 
Gana (group of mendicants) one by one to Arya Sudharma before attaining their 
final liberation. 

IWo prominent disciples — Gautama and Sudharma had survived after 
attainment of final salvation by Lord MahSvira. The very day, Lord MahSvirS had 
attained final salvation, his chief disciple, Gautama had obtained the state of 
highest perfection and omniscience. Res^tantly, Arya Sudharma had to take over 
the leadership of the organisatimi. Although, Arya Sudharma was 80 years old 
then, yet he had an infinite zeal to provide impetus to the cause of growth and 
expansion of the organisation. He spared no pains to spread die message of the 
religion and create spiritual awakening amongst die people. He jdiysically lived 
for 20 years after final salvation of Lord MahSvira. Out of this period, he spent 
12 years as a guide and preceptor and remaining 8 years as an omniscient, after 
having attained the state of hig^st perfection. 

Before attainment of omniscience, the period of Arya Sudharma as a guide 
and leader^p of the organisation was also most significant. He toured a number 
of villages, towns and districts in Northern India. He approached each and 
everybody and induced them to strive for spiritual achievements. A worthy seer 
like Jambu and others, who were anxious and striving for final onancipatirm after 
freeing themselves from wt^ldly attachments, had attained their initiation as 
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religious mendicants by Arya Sudhaima. 

Grand Personality of Arya Sudharma 

Once Arya Sudharma happened to arrive in the town of Champa (capital of an 
important Anga kingdom) situated on the right bank of Ganges and its ancient 
name being ‘Angaputi’. It is very near modem Bhagalpur in Bihar. This town was 
situated near modem city of Bhagalpur. The visit to Champa town led to the 
conqtosition of sixth Anga, styled ‘I)layadhamma-KahSo’, wherein certain laudatory 
attiitotes for Arya Sudharma are found mentioned, which clearly manifest that 
Arya Sudharma owned a brilliant personality and commanded great respect from 
his followers. 

Arya: The first attribute is Arya, preceding his name. The wwd Arya is 
found mentioned in multifmins, having different meanings, sense or purpose. This 
word widely appears in Agamic literature and has been defined in detail. It has 
been cited in the commentary on ‘PragySpna’ "SiRRf 
3 ^Rchi 4: ” wdiich means that those wdio had dissociated themselves from irreligious 
paths and activities, fit to be left or abandoned completely, and bound themselves 
with acceptable doctrines and religious ideologies, are called Aryas. 

While defining the word Arya in ‘PragyapnS SOtra’, its multiple uses have 
been shown, such as — ^Regional Ary^ a person of respectable or honourable caste; 
of worthy family; noble deeds; expert in fine mechanical art; an accomplished 
linguist; A great scholar; An expert in philosophy’ having excellent manners 
be^viour and conduct; All these are called Arya in their respective field. 

The attribute of Arya used for Sudharma is in the sense of a virtuous, blessed 
and a meritorious person, as defined in the following verse;- 

’dm 

Total indifference towards inadvertence, self-delusion, self-praise; abstaining 
front frdsehood and attachment to wordly objects, endowed with excellent qualities, 
highly-enlightened and imparting ^iritual knowledge to others, are some of the 
characteristics of a persmi wdio is called ‘Arya’ by scholars and intellectuals. 

The attribute of ‘Arya’ has generally been {q>plied to the names of all great 
scholars and distinguished personalties, in Jaina Agamic literature. 

Sthavira: Another attributive wnd, preceding the name of Sudharma is Sthavira 
which defines a senim Jaina monk who has crmipleted 20 years after attainment 
of initiation, who has completed sixty years of age and acquired expertise in 3td 
and 4th Angas (forming part of Agamic scriptures). This attribute is indicative of 
resoluteness in character, firmness and unflinching futh, with unwavering nature. 

The Sthaviras not only exercise control over self with steady mind but also 
encourage others, for observing self-restraints with strong determination. Unless a 
person is fully developed, numerous evils raise their heads and creep in him from 
time to time. Sometimes, the persons, striving for spiritual adiievements, l^in 
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dwindling from their settled path. At that time, if proper, guidance and 
encouragement is given by a learned and scholarly guide it is bound to be much 
beneficial. This is the job of a Sthavira. This attribute is prefixed with die names 
of religions teachers and spiritual guides as well in order to stress their significance 
and distinguishing characteristics in the institution. 

Endowed with Highly Celebrated Caste and Family 

Both the maternal and paternal sides of Arya Sudharma were foremost and were 
highly accomplished fomilies as is evident from the attributes affixed with his 
name. Here the words caste and family have been used in a technical sense. It is a 
hearsay: 'nr ” ubich means that the paternal side is called 

paternal fomily or lineage and that of maternal side is called caste or class. Lateron, 
both these words carried with them difforent meanings ubich could be termed to 
be an elaboration or comprehension of their meanings fn>m linguistic viewpoint. 

Those who possess noble and excellent personalities, they are endowed with 
all other distinguishing features or characteristic as well. They own elegant 
physiques, strength and forcefulness in their nature or character. However, diey 
utilize all these singular qualities in their self-elevation and conquest and 
overcoming their weaknesses. 

Arya Sudharma possessed all the said distinct qualities. Since he had a strong, 
well-built and firm body with potentialities, he was in a position to take up all 
spiritual endeavours and forbear their ferocity. 

Endowed with the Virtues of Modesty, Dexterity and Readiness 

While describing the attributes, attached with the name of Sudharma, it has been 
stated that he was endowed with the virtues of humility, modesty, scholarship, 
elegance, having philosophical outlook, widi good behaviour and conduct as also 
versatility. The word ‘lAghava’ is obtained from the word ‘Laghu’ which literally 
means-small and light. Again lightness is of two kinds — material and emotional. 
Being a Jaina saint, Arya Sudharma had a few articles with him and so he was 
light. From emotional viewpoint, he had already renounced or resigned from self- 
ego, vanity or arrogance completely. Therefore, he was light. The attribute, attached 
with his name is most appropriate from both angles. 

Full of Vigour; Brilliance; Energy : Glory 

Arya Sudharma was really endowed with bodily strengdi, heroic jbysique, brilliance, 
beauty and splendour. As a result of performance of severe penances, friere is an 
obvious reflection of lustre, iqipearing or shining on the fu:e and it is called 
bodily energy or strength. Similarly, by observing mental and physical austerities, 
there is brightness and charm on the frice ^ch looks like heroic lustre and 
strength of character. Under Jaina tradition, the San^t word is also used in 
the technical sense of (A s(Vt of firearm in the shape of missile, hi^y 
destructive and annihilating. Here it, means ‘endowed with siqiematmal powers). 
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After complete attainment of extraordinary faculties, there is propensity and 
fisvouraUe inclination towards acipiiring miraculous power. It is called a state^ftill 
of vitality and vigour. The Ardha-NBgadhi PrSkrita form of Sansknt woid 
is . In another text, the PiSkiita form has also appeared which 
literally means— a person vdio is true to his words, who is not die hard and always 
inclined to receive or accept, who is always a well-wisher and friendly with every- 
body, who always speaks innocent and flawless words. The attribute of 'tm#' 
(Renowned and excellent) signifies a person who is a highly austere and devoted 
to spiritual endeavours but he never aspires for personal renown and glory. However, 
he leads the life of self-mortification, exercises strict control over self, exhibits 
utmost patience and forbearance and is having divine vision, highest spiritual 
knowledge and perception with similar other distinguishing qualities. The renown 
and glory of such an accomplished person, automatically spreads all around 
although he never aspires for it. Arya Sudharma was the successor to the seat of 
supreme leadership and spiritual guide of Jaina institution after final salvation of 
Lord MahSvira. He was endowed with most excellent qualities and virtues. Thus, 
it is obvious that his fame and glory had spread far and wide. Consequently, the 
attribute of '***1^' is rightly affixed with his name and correctly reflects his 
significance and abilities. 

IViumph Over Anger 

Arya Sudharma had controlled feelings of anger, egotism, delusion, deceit, 
sensuality, sleep and various physical agonies and sufferings while practising 
austerities. He had redeemed himself from an inherent allurement for life, and 
scare of death. Practising of self-denial or bodily mortification had become the 
primary aim of his life. He was an embodiment of excellent qualities and virtues. 
Here the word ‘qualities’ has been used to signify the characteristics relating to 
concentration of mind, religious devotion and practising of penance. It may be 
explained thus — self illumination by destroying the ill-effects of the acts done in 
former lives through observance of religious austerities and efficacy of devotion 
and by exercising restraint over sensual pleasures, Arya Sudharma continued moving 
ahead on the sacred religious path so as to free himself from the bondage of life 
and death, resulting from one*^ deeds. Arya Sudharma was very careful in keeping 
his body purified in order to derive moral .power to be attained through regular 
meditation and contemplation as laid down in holy scriptures of Jaina religion. He 
performed great austerities and practised severe penances with a view to attain 
qiiritual force by destroying the ill-affects of inauspicious deeds. He had already 
subdued his physical and mental adverse pronings and tendencies. He had shed all 
uncertainties in respect of realisa^on of Supreme Truth. He had obvious simplicity, 
sincerity, sweetness, humility, tolerance, endurance and had obtained liber^on 
from physical, mental and conversational impurities and had renounced inau^icious 
thoughts and greediness. He was an erudite scholar and reciter of sacred texts. He 
was a celibate and fully engrossed in pursuit of self-realisation and identificatim 
with siqxeme spirit. 
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Expertise in Vedas: Ordinarily, the wnd veda lilerally means-sacied knowlei^. 
What makes one aware with the nature of animate and inanimate objects is a 
veda. here the word veda implies Agamic scrqttures of Jaina teligimi. In the present 
context, the word veda has also been us^ to signify knowledge of (meh own 
settled doctrines and those of others. Arya Sudharma had acquired expertise in 
Jaina Agamas, philosophy, religious doctrines of Jainism and Ae significance of 
real truthji He had attained perfection in internal and external puhficaticm of the 
body and soul. He was endowed with wisdom, philosophical vision and morality. 
He was upright in behaviour and conduct. 

NoMe : Formidable : Arya Sudharma was really liberal and noble. After 
having subdued the feelings of anger and wrath, generosity and broadness had 
invaiiatdy become part of his nature. Besides generosity, another laudatory attribute, 
used for him is his formidable nature. While practising penances and austerities, 
others felt considerable strain and inconvenience, Arya Sudharma observed them 
spontaneously without showing least reluctance. Here the literal meaning of the 
word ‘ghor’ is not awful or terrible. Arya Sudharma was, infect, endowed with 
noble qualities of iqnightness, simplicity, straightforwardness and softness. How 
could he be cruel or awfiil? Whereas even the strrmg-willed and devoted mendicants 
found it difficult to perform certain austerities and accomplish their spiritual 
pursuits, Arya Sudharma practised them with ease and spontaneity. Hence he was 
adorned with the above attribute. Similarly, he is also called a devoutly austere 
person with formidable spiritual force. 

An Extraordinary Celibate : Dedication of Arya Sudharma to observance of 
celibacy was excellent. Accordingly, he was ^plauded for observing extraroidinary 
and extreme celibacy. He was totally indifferent towards his health and physical 
comforts. He had become totally detached and had given up all care for his body. 
He had accomplished extra-ordinary and super-natural powers like (a 

sort of missile obtained after completing prescribed yogic exercises and it is 
extremely fetal in nature). However, fer from utilising his powers, he kept them 
hidden within himself and never thought of seeking revenge against anybody. Had 
it not been so, it would have been almost impossible to even look at his highly 
brilliant and glittering fece-shining like radiant rays of the sun. He had four-fold 
sacred knowledge — intellectual; formal elements experienced by soul (third degree 
of knowledge); religious texts of discourses by way of heating to the revelations 
of Tirthanker, and knowledge of mental dispositions by multiplication of thoughts 
(penultimate stage in the perception of truth). He was an authority on 14 branches 
of old sacred texts. Arya Sudharma is stated to be endowed with all spiritual 
accomplishments, in ‘Avashyaka Niryukti' (by Acharya Bhadrabahu — an Agamic 
scripture). His bodily frame was sturdy and hard, compact and firm. His ffeysical 
sluqte was even, elegant and impressive. 

As already stated above, die strength and vigour of the body also plays a 
determined role in performance of severe penances and fintearance of ifeysical 
and mental strains >^le leading an ascetic life. Although it is the qnritutd ftirce 
which enables to endure all the difficulties, yet a firm and strong body is equally 
essential to fece the hostile condititms of the nature-such as impact of cold, heat 
and tains and violent stormy winds. Well-cultured and noble souls, obtain potential. 
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well — built and perfect bodies because of their pre-accumulated virtues and good 
deeds. Obviously, all the said virtues were there in Arya Sudharma. 

An Omniscient and Successor to the Seat of a Supreme Religious Teacher 

The omniscients never offer themselves to succeed to the hightest seat of a 
sanctified teachej* and leader of the organisation. Hence a question will, obviously, 
arise that after Arya Sudharma had attained the state of highest perfection and 
that of an omniscient, what was his position? When an omniscient declines to 
accept the succession to the holy seat, how he managed to occupy and continue to 
hold the seat of the leadership of the organisation? 

Succession to the supreme seat of a sanctified religious teacher by an 
omniscient and after attainment of the state of highest perfection and omniscience 
while providing leadership to the organisation are clearly two different situations. 
The situation of declination or hesitation felt in accepting the sacred leadership of 
the organisation by an omniscient, does not occur in the case of a spiritual guide 
who attains the state of omniscience while providing leadership to the organisation 
of religious mendicants. If an omniscient succeeds to the seat of Kevali (an 
omniscient), the system of imparting sacred knowledge of 12 Angas (forming part 
of Agamic scriptures) to the chief disciples by revelation, will stop. It may be 
relevant to assume that Arya Sudharma had already imparted knowledge of 12 
Angas to his resident pupil, Arya Jambu, during the period of 12 years before 
attainment of the state of highest perfection and omniscience. There is no bar for 
a ‘Kevali’ to deliver religious discourses and enunciate the doctrines of Jainism. 
Even after attaining the state of an omniscient. Lord Sudharma kept on touring 
various regions and delivering lectures to explain and elaborate the religious 
message of Tirthanker There are numerous references in Agamic scriptures to 
corroborate this aspect. 

Final Salvation : Before attaining final salvation, Arya Sudharma observed 
fast unto death for a month (a fast in which the devout, engaged in its observance, 
remains lying still and motionless like a tree, giving up all bodily movements and 
refusing service by others). The author of Avashyaka Niryukii has mentioned that 
similar fast unto death was a must for all Gandhers (chief disciples) of a Tirthanker, 
for attainment of final emancipation.' 

Where the meals of all the four types are abandoned for the rest of life, it is 
known as a fast unto death. As stated above, one specific nature of fast unto death 
is lying still and motionless like a tree, giving up all physical movements. The 
said form of observance of fast unto death is called ‘Padopgamana’ (remaining 
motionless like the root of a tree). The commentator, Shanti Chand, has stated in 
his commentary on ‘Jambudweep Pragyapti Sutra’ (A Jaina religious treatise), 
while referring to Emperor, Bharat ‘Chakravarti’ (Most respectable and 
commendable personality of his time, sovereign ruler of six out of eight principal 
parts of India), has defined the word ‘Pad’ as— “The word ‘Pad’ literally means 


1. Masam piovagya savvepi ya savvaladhisampanna. 
Vajjahsahasanghayana samchauramsa ya Samdhame. 


Avashyaku Wiryukti, Vcisc 659 
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the undeiground root of a tree. The person who observes fast unto death, remains 
totally and firm and this condition of the body is called ‘PSdopgata’.” 

In certain religious treatises, the word has appeared in place of 

which has been explained as — "k fast unto death in wliich the observer 
adopts a position in which he remains lying absolutely still and motionless, avoiding 
least movement of the body and this type of the fast is called “Padt^xigamana 
fast.” In the said fast, the condition of the person, undertaking the fast, becomes 
still and unmovable. Before observing the fast, he lies down flat on the back and 
does not allow any of his bodily limbs to move. He is determined to continue in 
that position by the time he breathes his last. In order to give an exact idea of his 
remaining still and motionless, avoiding least movement of the body, the immobility 
of the limbs has been similized with a tree. The nature of the fast has been named 
accordingly. A tree is the symbol of firmness and stability. The movement that 
takes place in the twigs or branches of a tree is not on its own but due to blowing 
of the air. Similarly, the person undertaking fast unto death remains motionless 
like a tree and does not permit any of his limbs to shake. However, it will be an 
altogether different matter if he is shaken by somebody else or due to any external 
object or substance. 

The simile of the underground root, given by Sri Shantichandra, commentator 
on ‘Jambudweep Pragyapti’ in place of the tree itself, appears to be more relevant 
here. In order to portray the state of body to be quiet and motionless, the simile 
of underground root appears to be more appropriate. Since the root is always in 
the deep underground, the likelihood of its shaking or swinging is not there. On 
the other hand, there are ample occasions for shaking of a tree. There is either 
rare or no possibility at all to cause a jolt to the body of a person who is observing 
fast unto death and lying still like the underground root of a tree. Generally, 
others also take due care to ensure that the body of the histing person is not 
unnecessarily disturbed. 

Arya Sudharma lived a long, pious and accomplished life of 100 years. After 
renouncing all worldly possessions and pleasures, he had dedicated himself for 
attainment of ultimate aim of final emancipation which he had duly achieved. He 
had attained his final salvation at Rajgraha in Bihar (once capital of Ms^adha 
dynasty).' 

Conclusion 

Arya Sudharma was born in the year 607 B.C. It is also believed ftiat Shri 
Indrabhuti Gautama had his birth in the same year. Sudharma led the house-hold 
life till he was SO years old. He remained in ascetic life for 30 years. After final 
salvation of Lord Mah&vira and attaining the state of omniscience by Gautama, 
Sudharma had administered the affairs of the institution for 12 years. The day 
Gautama attained his final liberation, Sudkarma had acquired the state of 
omniscience. The latter continued as such for 8 years. During this period, he 


1. Paiinivvui ganahara jiv&nte n&ye navajaniu 
Indabhui suhammo a Rayagihe nivvue vire. 


— Avashyaka Niryukti, Verse 658 
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managed the affairs of Jaina organisation as an omniscient. 

Thus Sudharma led the total life of 100 years — 50 years in family life 30 
years as Jaina saint + 12 years as leader of the institution in the state of non- 
omniscience + 8 years as an omniscient and leader of the organisation. As per 
Digamber sect, Sudharma is believed to have lived for 12 years after attainment 
of omniscience. 

The poet Veer (1 1th century A.D.), author of ‘Jambusamichariu’ lias mentioned 
that Arya Sudharma had lived for 18 years as an omniscient, which is, however, 
contrary, to the beliefs of both Digamber and Swetamber sects. Presumably, poet 
Veer might have come across a list of successors to show that Arya Sudharma 
had lived for 18 years after attainment of the highest perfection and state of 
omniscience. However, no such list is available now to corroborate his version. 

Arya Jambu 

Arya Jambu was the last Kevali (omniscient) of the present age. He was the 
resident pupil of Arya Sudharma, one of the closest and chief disciples of Lord 
Mahavira. Arya Jambu deserves all credit and appreciation for regular flow of 
highest spiritual knowledge, contained in Agamic scriptures, written in Ardha 
Magahi Prakrita. Lord Mahavira delivered his discourses in the shape of ‘Tripadi’. 
(According to philosophical doctrines of Jaina religion, there are three inherent 
phases through which each matter or substance has to pass through-origin, protection 
and destruction. However, the basic elements of the matter remain intact. They 
donot get destroyed). His chief disciples, known as Gandhers, had later composed 
them in aphoristic style. Lord Mahavira also elaborately explained the above 
philosophical doctrines, while answering to the questions, asked by his closest 
resident disciple, Gautama, where the context so demanded. All the aforesaid 
spiritual and philosophical utterances of Tirthanker formed part of 12 Angas 
[constituent of Agamic Scriptures). 

Arya Jambu: Highly Inquisitive and Eagre to Attain Superior-most Knowledge 

After attainment of final salvation by Lord Mahavira, the successive source for 
enunciation of religious and philosophical doctrines of Jaina religion, was his 
chief disciple, Gandher Sudharma. His closest resident pupil, Arya Jambu was of 
highly inquisitive nature, sparing no pains to undertake spiritual endeavours. He 
was a sage, striving after final emancipation. He used to place his curiosities 
before his revered teacher and spiritual guide, Arya Sudharma, who used to answer 
his queries and set his doubts at rest. Generally, he explained on the basis of 
utterances of Lord Maliavira, which were heard by him personally when revealed 
by Tirthanker. Similarly, Arya Gautama, the principal Gandher and chief disciple 
of Lord Mahavira, used to place bis doubts before his propitious teacher and 
guide. Other prominent Jaina monks and distinguished followers also used to enquire 
and Lord Mahavira used to satisfy all of them. Certain points, relating to Jaina 
philosophy, though not specifically enquired by any one, were also propounded 
and explained by Lord Mahavira, whenever he found them necessary. Compilation 
of all the said utterances of Lord Mahavira led to the enrichment of unique b«a^re 
of sacred knowledge, relating to ideological and philosophical doctrines of Jaina 
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religion. Whenever, Atya Sudharma used to answer the queries of his intimate 
resident disciple, Arya Jambu, he basically used to depend on the disclosures 
made by Tirthanker and heard by Sudharma. The fact remains that this successive 
process of revelation and enunciation of ideological and philosophical doctrines 
of Jaina religion, proved to be the life-line of Agamic scripts (holy scriptures of 
Jainism). Queries placed by Arya Jambu and their answers given by Arya Sudharma 
provided thd base for successive growth and expansion of highest spiritual 
knowledge like holy water of river Ganges. It was really an unforgettable event of 
the history of Jaina religion, which was the very source for growth and evolution 
of Jaina doctrines. 

System of Asking Questions and Obtaining Replies Thereof 

For elucidation and explaining the significance of this system, an extract from the 
initial portion as cited in ‘Naya-Dhammakahao’ is worth quoting; “At that time, 
senior disciple of Arya Sudharml, Arya Jambu, born in KSshy^a lineage, sitting 
neither too far nor too close to his spiritual guide and kneeling on the ground 
with bowing head; fully engrossed in abstract contemplation and ecstatic meditation 
and illuminating himself with the strength and spiritual power attained through 
self-mortification and by practising of severe penances, used to be present. Having 
immense faith in his preceptor, he used to getup in order to up to get his doubts 
and curiosities removed and used to draw near the place where Arya Sudharma 
was sitting. He went round him thrice and paid his obeisance. Arya Jambu addressed 
him respectfully with due submissiveness and keeping his forehead on the hollow 
cup of two palms, joined together; “Lord! you, the chief disciple of Lord MahSvira, 
had explained the contents of filth Anga, 'Vyakhya Pragyapti’. Now I shall request 
you to please elaborate the sum and substance of the sixth Anga ‘Gayatri 
Dharmakatha’ (Mkrita name — ‘Naya Dhammakahao’)? 

Senior Jaina monk, Arya Sudharma explained the contents of sixth Anga 
accordingly. 

From the nature of the question and humble manner of seeking its reply by 
Arya Jambu, it is evident that he had immense faith, regard, devotion and humility 
towards his mentor and spiritual guide. How a curious student should express his 
desire to learn before his teacher or spiritual guide, is nicely reflected here. Arya 
Jambu had great faith and esteem for Arya SudharmS. He was quite sure that he 
would get true enlightenment from his spiritual leader. The use of the Prakrita 
adjective ‘UURrI' illustrates the same point here. The process of putting questions 
continued uninterruptedly with due regard and veneration. There was an extreme 
curiosity for seeking elucidation on various points and the said disposition of the 
mind has been reflected by use of the word ‘UPWmj’ in the relative sfltra. The use 
of the said word was m no way a reflection on the lack of feith in philosophical 
doctrines of Jainism. Arya Jambu always sought dbtiuled replies to his questions 
with due clarity and least unambiguity. The word has, therefore, rightly 

appeared in the sutra. 

While analysing the word used as an attribute by Gandher Gautama, 

as appeared in ‘Vyakhya Pragyapti’ (Bhagwati) SOtra in reference to the 
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explanations sought by him through Lord Mal^virS, AchSrya Abhayadeva Sun, 
commentator of ‘NavSngi’ writes: 

“The knowledge which is not correctly remembered or retained in memory, 
is nothing but illusive and needs to be explained by the religious preceptor 
and guide. The words propounded by Lord MahSvira, have 

been referred to as an illustration and Ach3rya Abhayadeva Sun explains 
that the word ’ is indicative of present tense while the word ’ 
of past tense. How can both fm'mations of the word yield the same sense? 
Thus the desire to know and seek explanation is nothing but uncertainty of 
mind.” 

The object of elaborating the said point is to emphasize here that Arya Jambu 
was not confused or unintelligent in any way but he had too much curiosity to 
learn. The curiosity breeds an ardent desire to acquire knowledge. Intact, an 
inquisitive person is eagre and zealous to learn more. A wavering mind acts 
differently. In such a state of mind, the eagerness to know dies and he loses the 
initiative to work hard. 

Arya Jambu is found interrogating almost in the same manner on other 
occasions as well, as found, mentioned in ‘NSyadhammakahSo. There was no 
marked difference in tlie wordings of the two. 

Another Method of Interrogation 

There was another style of seeking clarifications and getting the curiosity satisfied 
by Arya Jambu as cited in second Anga-*Sutrakritanga SOtra’. Arya Jambu enquires; 

Religious mendicants, scholars, theologians house-holders and followers of 
other sects, enquire from me — who was the solitary saint, having expounded the 
tenets of true religion for the betterment of the entire humanity? They further ask 
about the nature and extent of religious perception foreseeing system of philosophy 
and virtues of Lord Mahaviri? Oh great religious saint! you are well conversant 
with his fundamental teachings. Kindly enlighten me udiat you had personally 
heard by revelation. 

From the above discussion, it is evident that Arya Jambu was the principal 
and closest disciple of Arya SudharmS. Thus, inquisitives used to place questions 
to Arya Jambu and seek elaborations. Similar mentions are found in die above 
verses. Whatever guidance was sought by religious mendicants, scholars, family 
men and followers of other sects, the same could readily be provided by Arya 
Jambu. However, Arya Jambu did not straightaway answer their questions. He 
adhered to the ancient tradition of acquiring knowledge by hearing to the utterances 
of a spiritual guide. Consequently, he sought answers from his precepUv and 
spiritual guide, Arya SudharmS. From this, it is clear that Arya Jambu sincerely 
believed that the teachings of Tirthanker; compiled and composed in the shape of 
aphorisms by his Gandhers, i^o had heard them as revealed by Lord MahaviiS, 
must be carried uninterruptedly for the bei^fit and welfare of each and everybot^. 

In ‘Sutrakritanga SOtra’, there is a clear citation that Arya Sudharma use? to 
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enquire and seek clariCcations directly from Lord Mahavira. The citation reads as 
under* 


“As stated bv Arva Sudharma, he enquired from the great omniscient 
most Ictified saint. Lord Mahavira as to why did the human-beings suffer 
rlg^n e of hell? On what causes or grounds, the ignorant and unwise 
are taken away to hell. “My Lord! I am ignomnt, you know it 
well. Kindly explain. On my request, the super celebnty, having born in the 
family of kashyapa lineage, great intellectual. Lord Mahavira replied who 
are impudents, ill-jnformed, ill-mannered, immoral and whose lives are fall 
of onerous deeds, who are sinfiil and degenerated - I will elaborate the 
nature of that hell where they are punished for their evil deeds. 


It is thus quite clear from the above discussion that whatever Arya Sudharma 
desired to convey to Arya Jambu, he was very careful to ensure^that it was based 
on the utterances of Tiithanker, Lord Mahavira. The citation by Arya Sudharma— 
“1 enquired from Lord Mahavira and he answered” clearly reflects that Arya 
Sudharma only conveyed the teachings of Lord Mahavira in their original shape 
and avoided any additions from his own side. 

The assertion of Arya Sudharma: “I am ignorant and you are a great learned 
saint, please enunciate”— these words were really manifestations of Arya Sudharma ’s 
extreme humility simplicity, devotion and punty of mind. How could it be believed 
that a highly accomplished and erudite scholar and holder of illustrious rank of 
Gandher, Arya Sudharma was unaware of the sufferings and agonies of hell and 
why the living beings were taken away to undergo those sufferings. It, therefore, 
follows that inspite of all awareness, he was eager to hear from Lord Mahavira, 
himself, and convey Ins teachings in their original form without least interference, 
whatsoever. 

As per Jama philosophy, the means of arriving at correct and true knowledge 
are of two types-direct and indirect. The self perceived spiritual knowledge, without 
having any relativity with sense organs or mind, is, infact, a direct perceptibility. 
The self-realisation or perception is obtained by an omniscient or one who has 
attained the state of highest perfection only. The deeds, enveloping the soul or 
obscuring the knowledge of substance or matter is no longer found in an omniscient. 

However, the deeds of those who are in know uf theii mental dispositions 
through internal impulses and those who know the nature of matter and substratum 
of properties through their mnerself without use of sense organs or mind, their 
deeds, enveloping the soul, are only partially destroyed. In other words, their 
knowledge is also self-perceived without having any concern with sense organs or 
mind. However, their self-perception is only partial since their karmas are destroyed 
only in part. On the other hand, what is perceived through sensual organs or mind 
without application of the soul, is not a direct perception but implicit. Nevertheless, 
in practice, it is considered as direct perception. Consequently, the theologists of 
Jama religion treat it as self perception or direct comprehension in practice. 

Till then, the Karmas of Arya Sudharma, obscuring spiritual knowledge, had 
not decayed altogether. He had not yet attained the state of omniscience. Hence 
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his true spiritual knowledge was still incomplete as against the authoiitativeness 
of the knowledge of an onuiiscient. Probably, with this view in mind, he might 
have expressed his eagerness to know the agonies and tortures inflicted in the 
hell. Whatever be the reason, the main anxiety might have been to ensure the 
flow of scriptural knowledge without least interruption. 

In texts of Achaianga, SamviySnga, SthSnSnga and VySkhyapragy^ etc. 
(The Angas forming part of Jaina Agamic scriptures) it is mentioned that udiile 
considering and explaining the subject under discussion. Arya Sudharma always 
emphasized that wdiat he was propounding, was entirely in accordance with what 
he had heard by revelation or as revealed by Lord Mahavira. The said wordings, 
used by Arya SudharmS, are indicative of the fact that every care was taken to 
maintain the originality of the utterances, made by Tirthanker and no attempt was 
made to alter them. 

Citation Regarding Jambu 

Besides the references, made above, concerning spiritual knowledge, acquired by 
Arya Jambu by way of placing questions and seeking replies thereof from Arya 
Sudharma, only this much appears in the list of Sthaviras (List of successiors to 
the seat of supreme administrator and guide), incorporated in ‘Kalpa Stitra’ that 
Arya Jambu, born in KSshyapa family, was resident disciple of Sthavira Arya 
Sudharma who belonged to ‘Agni Vaishyan’ lineage. 

In the list of succession of Sthaviras, as appeared in ‘Nandi Sotra*, the name 
of Arya Jambu is cited as success qr to the seat of Arya Sudharma to administer 
the affairs and to afford spiritual guidance to the mendicants of Jaina oiganisation. 

It is a eulogical formation. In the narrative, the use of the names of Arya 
Sudharma and Arya Jambu has beenmiade in accusative case with termination 
inflected at the end. In the latter half of the narrative, the words ‘bow to you’ 
have appeared which could be treated to have been used for them. 

No more citation is found respecting Arya Jambu, except u4iat has already 
been quoted from or referred to in Angas (7\velve in number) and UpSngas (a 
class of writings, supplementary to the Angas) and other allied canonical literature 
of Jainism. Under Digamber tradition, the oldest citation regarding Arya Jambu is 
found in ‘Tiloyapannatti’. Therein, only the name of Arya Jambu has appeared. 

A Charming Personality : Greatly Eulogized Iq' Poets and Authors 

Arya Jambu was endowed with most attractive, delicate, amiable, pleasant and 
blessed personidity. His body was really elegant and charming. In young age, he 
had attained perfection in several disciplines and was skilled in various arts and 
crafts. In paternal fiunily, he had inherited enormous wealth. He was the only son 
of his parents. Hence the affection, love and fondness which he received from his 
parents, was hardly available to even most fortunate persons in the world. Jambu 
was mamed with eight girls of distinguished wealthy families wdio were living 
embodiments of unparalleled beauty, affection and amiable nature for whom people 
would generally crave for with strong desire and longing. For what people mil 
put in hard latour and exert themselves day and night, all those riches, we^th 
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and prosperity were at the disposal of Arya Jambu without putting in least pains. 
However, Arya Jambu, being too earger to attain final emancipation, renounced 
them without least reluctance on his part. 

It was a unique example of total detachment and absolute saaifice, the parallel 
example of which was difficult to be found on this earth. Inspite of having been 
endowed with extra-ordinary youthfiilness, immense wealth and worldly possessions, 
he renounced all wordly sensual enjoyments, impelling desires, and attainments 
without least* hitch and dedicated himself to spiritual pursuits for self-realization 
and attainment of true wisdom. It was really a unique example and a wonderful 
event of its type. 

Arya Jambu’s virtuous acts, spiritual endeavours and absolute detachment 
greatly impressed the poets, writers and literateurs of his age. Consequently, they 
wrote extensively over the spiritual accomplishments of Arya Jambu in various 
linguistics, dialects and modes of expression. Besides them, there are other works 
also wherein his biography and life events have been incorporated along with 
other luminaries. In this way, two types of literature is found concerning important 
historic events of Jambu ’s life. 

Vasudcva Hindi ; Vasudeva Hindi' is considered to be the oldest work in the 
canonical literature of Jama religion, in vidhich an account of life events of Arya 
Jambu also finds place. The author of V'asudeva Hindi is Sri Sanghdas Gani. His 
life time is believed to be sixth or seventh century of Vikrama era. Vasudeva 
Hindi IS the oldest treatise, composed and written in Jain Maharashtrian Mkrita. 
Later on, whatever books were written, relating to the life-events of Arya Jambu, 
they were all based on the said wotk_ln the chapter, styled 'Kathotpatti’ (Narrative) 
of the said book, the life events of Arya Jambu have been narrated. Since he was 
the authority and well conversant with Jaina Agamic scriptures, he was the only 
source for propagation and spread of religious and philosophical doctrines of 
Jainism. Hence tlie students must be aware of the biography of Arya Jambu, and, 
therefore, his biographical narrative is reproduced below in concise form on the 
basis of Vasudeva Hindi. 

Parents : Birth : Original Residence of Arya Jambu 

The author of Vasudeva Hindi, has, first of all, depicted a lively picture of natural 
beauty, grandeur, nches and prosperity of the people, inhabiting Rajgraha, the 
then capital of Magadha dynasty. He has also related about the grandeur, 
magnanimity, his ambition to conquer more territories and glory or great deeds of 
king Shrenika, ruler of Magadha. A narration is also found of Chelna. principal 
Queen of King Shrenika, and his son, prince Konika (Ajatshatru) w^lere the context 
so demanded. 


In PrsknlRi dialed, the literal meaning of the wuid *hinda’ is ti^ move, go about or roam. Accordingly, 
Vasudeva Hindi conlains a Iraveloguc of Vasudeva, father of VJsudeva Knshna. There is a detailed 
dcscnpiion ol the travels ol Vhsudeva in fhc said book. He leaves his home and undertakes excursions, 
roaming for several years. During his journeys, he is married with a number of girts. A fantastic 
aecouiil ol his journeys, day today impressions and experiences has been incorporated in a literary 
slylc IP the said buok. 
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There was a distinguished wealthy person, named Rishabhdutta at Rajgraha. 
He owned considerable wealth, inherited by him from his ancestors. He was 
submissive, prudent, capable, kind-hearted, truthful and generous. He had faith in 
the doctrines of Jaina religion. His wife’s name was Dh^rni. Her temperament was 
sweet and unblemished like a crystal gem. She was embellished with virtuous 
life, full of modesty and ethical values. Once, she happened to visualise five 
dreams in the state of sub-consciousness. She woke up. The dreams were as follows: 

1. Smokeless fire. 

2. A pond full of Lotus and other water-lily flowers. 

3. A paddy field full of paddy crop. 

4. A large elephant with four teeth, protruded upwards and crystal while in 
colour, and 

5. Rose apple with fine colour, odour and full of juice. 

Dharni described her dreams before her husband Rishabhadutta. He replied 
that as per effects of the said dreams, as explained by our sanctified religious 
teacher and omniscient, you will be giving birth to a son, having extraordinary 
powers or faculties. Dharni felt greatly delighted and expressed her joy saying 
that your prediction appears to be true and let it be so if such is the will of God. 

A deity, dropped from the heaven, entered her womb. DhSrni, the pregnant 
lady, expressed her desire to worship an omniscient (Jaina spiritual guide) and 
attend to other Jaina saints. Befitting to the financial status and prosperity of the 
family, the longings of the pregnant lady were complied with. After nine months 
of pregnancy, Dharni gave birth to a male child, having loveliness like an autumnal 
moon and brilliance of the sun. His bodily colour was shining like lotus, made of 
pure gold, and glittering like the flower of Karnikara tree, having the blossom of a 
lotus or similar other plant. There were auspicious marks on his body, indicative 
of good fortune and pleasant signs on his hands, feet and face, manifesting peace 
and happiness. After performance of the fourth ceremony (investiture with the 
sacred thread) out of 16 major ceremonies, the ceremony of naming the child 
took place. As a result of seeing a rose-apple fruit in the dream by the mother and 
appearance of the presiding or chief deity of Jambudweep (one of the seven 
continents surrounding the mountain Meru), the child was named Jambu. The 
child gradually grew up, having been looked after by a nurse. Because of the 
favourable sacraments of the past lives, he attained perfection in several disciplines 
and skills without putting in much effort. 

Coming in Contact with Arya Sudharma 

Jambu attained youth. At the very sight of him, people felt much delighted. They 
used to admire him with laudable attributes, saying that he was really kind-hearted, 
sweet-spoken, sagacious and adorer of worthy seers and saints. Jambu was really 
so nice that he greatly contributed to magnify the dignity and grace of Magadha. 
His life was full of divine bliss and happiness. Like a Tirthanker, Gandher Arya 
Sudharma happened to pay a visit to Rajgraha (old capital of Magadha dyna$t;y), 
accompanied by the religious mendicants and a body of his followers. He stayed 
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in a monastery, named ‘Gunasheel.’ Jambu came to know of the arrival of Arya 
SudharmS. Just as a peacock feels overjoyed and dances on hearing the thunder of 
clouds, the same boundless joy was experienced by Jambu. He mounted on a 
chariot and reached there. He got down from the vehicle, slightly away from the 
monastery. He drew near SudharmS with detached mind. He went round thrice 
and after paying his respects, he sat down. 

Arya SudharmS addressed Jambu and the audience, present there. He 
elaborately dealt with animate and inanimate substance; atoms attracting Karmas; 
self-purification from impurities of worldly deeds; close connection of our multiple 
Karmas with our soul, and spoke on several other topics, relating to final 
emancipation or liberation of the soul. After listening to the religious discourses 
of Gandher Sudharrna, a feeling of total detachment and renunciation aroused in 
the mind of Arya Jambu. Feeling completely satisfied, he got up. He paid his 
obeisance and prayed; “My Lord! 1 have heard the sacred knowledge of Jama 
religion. After obtaining approval of my parents, and taking refuge at your feet, I 
shall practise religious austerities for my own good and realization of Supreme 
Truth." 

Gandher Sudharrna replied; “It was really worth doing for excellent 
devouls like you." 

An Awakening ; After bowing with respect before Arya Sudharrna, Jambu 
got into the chariot. After returning by the same route, he arrived at the entrance 
gate to the city. There he noticed heavy rush of the vehicles. Considering that it 
was bound to take considerable time to enter the city, he decided to enter the city 
by another gate. He instructed the driver to turn back and drive the vehicle to 
another entrance door so that he could reach his place as early as possible. The 
driver drove the horses and the chariot arrived at the other entrance gate. There 
Jambu found that a large piece of stone, a weapon used as a missile (supposed by 
some to be a sort of rocket but described by others as a huge stone, studded with 
iron spikes) and a sharp circular missile like a disc, were hanging upon with the 
help of a rope. They were designed to strike against and kill the soldiers of the 
enemy in order to foil and frustrate their attempt to enter the town. At the sight of 
them, Jambu began to worry and ponder over the pros and cons. In case, they fell 
upon his chariot by chance, his end was certain. If he expired, he would not be 
able to practise the austerities, and would be forced to go to hell. Thus he resolved 
in his mind to leave the place and instructed his driver to turn back and drive the 
chariot to Gunsheel monastery where he would be able to meet Arya Sudharrna 
again. The driver, accordingly, drove back the chariot. 

Jambu appeared before Arya Sudharrna with humility. He expressed his sincere 
desire to observe celibacy for the whole of his life. Thus, he took the pledge to 
remain life-long bachelor voluntarily. Thereafter he mounted the chariot and reached 
his residence. 

Submission Before the Parents ^ ^ 

Young Jambu got down from the Chariot. He looked quite cheerful. He bowed 
before his parents and submitted: “I had listened to the religious sermons, delivered 
by Gandher, Sudharrna and was \'ery much impressed. 1 am anxious to attain the 
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state of highest perfection, m order to avoid all physical sufferings and diseases of 
grown up age, death and bereavement. 1 shall seek initiation as religious mendicant. 
Kindly give me your kind approval.” 

On hearing the resolve of young Jambu in a decisive tone, the parents had 
tears in their eyes. Tliey replied— “You heard the preachings, it is alright. Look 
here, our ancestors too were deeply committed to the ideology of Jainism. However, 
we never heard that any of them had ever sought initiation. We too have been 
attending the lectures, yet we never made up our mind to get initiated. We are at 
our wits end to find that you have decided to attain initiation and renounce worldly 
life after attending the religious congregation for a day only. 

Young Jambu consoled his parents and clarified “There are people who are 
unable to take a firm decision even after passage of long time, while there are 
others who are quick in arriving at a decision and proceed accordingly.” 

In order to acquaint his parents, young Jambu cited an example of the 
son of a distinguished wealthy person who had likewise taken a prompt 
decision to attain initiation. Young Jambu again sought the permission of his parents 
to allow him to obtain initiation. The parents replied — “It will be better to offer 
yourself for initiation as a mendicant next time when Arya Sudharma again visits 
this place.” 

While citing the illustrations of several friends who had taken bold steps and 
devoted themselves completely to practising the austerities and attain final 
emancipation, young Jambu again entreated his parents and said— “Just as his 
friends had obtained initiation instantaneously at the very place where Lord 
Mahavira had delivered his discourses and redeemed themselves from the agony 
of birth and death (transmigration), similarly, if 1 failed to obtain initiation 
immediately, I iim afraid I may fall into the trap of sensual enjoyments and lose 
the inner urge to lead a devout life. I, therefore, pray for your immediate approval.” 

Father, Rishabhdutta, replied — ^“you have inherited enormous wealth besides 
all luxurious articles at your disposal. Therefore, it will be better if you first have 
full enjoyment of worldly pleasures and only, thereafter, you get initiated.” 

Thereupon, young Jambu cited the example of a monkey who had died as a 
result of clinging with the adhesive bitumen, while busy in sexual enjoyment and 
added -“Because of my young age 1 am yet confined to the allurement of luxurious 
eating and drinking only. In other words, 1 am inclined to taking rich and dainty 
food only for the present from which I can easily liberate myself. However, when 
I shall involve myself m all types of sensual enjoyments, and fall prey to the 
horrors of life and death just like the said monkey, I shall be no where. Infact, I 
am scared of death. I, therefore, again seek your consent to obtain initiation and 
renounce the world, besides giving up all worldly attachments.” 

On hearing the said words of Jambu, his mother started crying and wailing. 
She said — ^“Oh my son! it has been my long cherished desire to behold you in the 
costume of . bride-groom. However, the decision taken by you totally frustrates 
my longing. In case, you will carry out my wish, I shall also renounce the worldly 
life and obtain initiation along with you.” 

Jambu replied— “Mother! if you are so eager, I shall abide by your wish and 
act accordingly. However, as soon as the auspicious ceremony of marriage is over, 
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you will not object to my getting initiated ” 

Mother expressed her complete satisfaction and felt much rejoiced. She said 
that things would shape as he wished. She further added — ^“Jambu! you have already 
been betrothed with eight girls— all belonging to distinguished and well-to-do 
families. They are all local leading merchants, named Samudrapriya. Samudradutta, 
Sagardutta, Kuberdutta, Kubersen, Vaishramana Dutta. Vasusen, and Vasupal. They 
are all followers of Jainism. The names of their wives are Padmavati, Kanakmala, 
Vinayshri, Dhanshri, Kanakvati, Shrisena, Hrimati, and Jayasena, respectively. The 
names of their daughters are Samurdrashri, Sindhumati, Padamshri, Padamsena, 
Kanakshri, Vijayshri, Kamlavati, and Yashomati respectively. These girls really match 
you. It has long been decided to marry you with them. Hence it is new essential 
to make their parents aware of the new development.” 

The message was immediately conveyed to the respective parents of the girls 
that young Jambu had decided to lead the life of self-denial and mortification as 
soon as the marriage ceremony was over. Please convey your reactions in this 
regard. 

As soon as the parents of the girls came to know of it, they were sad and 
dejected. They discussed the matter with theii ladies. Their daughters happened to 
hear what their parents talked about. They took uniform decision and submissively 
addressed to their parents — “You have already pledged to marry us with Jambu. 
According to law and from religious point of view, he is our husband. What he 
will do and the course, he will adopt, we shall follow him.” After learning the 
firm determination and resolve of their daughters, the parents communicated their 
reply to Rishabhdutta. As per Digamber sect, there were only 4 brides and not 8 
as stated above. 

Marriages Accomplished : On an auspicious day, yellow ground pulse was 
applied to the body of young Jambu. The brides were also applied with yellow 
ground pulse at their respective homes. After performance of all prescribed rites 
and ceremonies, young Jambu, dressed as a bride-groom, arrived with the marriage 
party at the residence of each bride, looking as if the moon, was drawing near the 
stars. After performance of marriage ceremonies, he returned to his home with his 
wives as if he was accompanied by goddesses of wealth, fortitude, glory and 
fortune. 

Young Jambu was given bath after performance of hundreds of ceremonial 
rites in a metliodical way with full pomp and show'. He was adorned with ornaments. 
Young Jambu was felicitated by the learned citizens. The holy ascetics were duly 
honoured on this auspicious occasion. 

In the evening, a grand feast was arranged in which the local citizens and 
family members participated. Young Jambu returned home with his parents and 
newly-wedded wives. 

Arrival of Prabhava, a Notorious Thief and Robber 

During the same period, there was a notorious robber and dacoit, named Prabhava. 
He was son of the ruler of Vindliya region and lived at Jaipur. He was well- 
conversant and expert in several tricks. Consequently, the king of Vindhya region 
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had enthroned his younger son to rule the stale. Prabhava felt disgraced and left 
the home for good. He began to live in inaccessible valleys of VindhySchal 
mountain-range and started to earn his living by committing thefts. He came to 
know that young Jambu was highly rich and several aftlueiit families, who had 
participated in the marriage, were staying with him. Prabhava left for Ins residence. 
He was well-versed in the trick of opening the locks without keys. He opened the 
leaves of the main door by using the said trick and entered into the building with 
the group of his fellow-robbers. He was also conversant with the fraud of hypnotism. 
He turned the inmates of the building asleep. All of them began to doze. The 
robbers started to remove their ornaments and clothes. Young Jambu saw to it. 
Without getting awe-struck, he asked them fearlessly not to harass the guests. By 
mere utterance of the said words, the robbers turned benumbed and were completely 
stunned. Prabhava found that young Jambu was sitting comfortably on the luxurious 
carpet with his newly-wedded wives as if the autumnal moon was surrounded by 
the stars. 

Jambu and Prabhava: Mutual Conversation 

On finding his companions benumbed and motionless, the notorious chief of the 
gang, Prabhava, addressed young Jambu — “1 am a robber, named Prabhava, son 
of the ruler of Vindhya region. A sudden feeling of cordiality towards you has 
overwhelmed me. 

I entreat you to teach me the skills of suppression of the force of feelings by 
supernatural means and rendering benumbed and motionless as also liberating 
and freeing therefrom. In exchange, I shall teach the tricks of opening the locks 
without keys and hypnotizing.” 

Young Jambu answered — “Prabhava! listen, 1 shall renounce all worldly 
pleasures and detach myself from all dear and near ones as also from enormous 
wealth and attain initiation tomorrow to lead the life of a devout. Virtually, 1 have 
already given up all allurements and initiatives. In a way, I have become more 
vigilant. No trick or superhuman activity can be efficacious in my case. I have 
got nothing to do with sinful or evil deeds as also foul or dirty tricks. The ultimate 
result of such foul tricks is bound to be misfortune and indigence. I have already 
acquired the wisdom from Arya Sudharma how to attain salvation or riddance 
ff(»n the circuit of worldly life.” 

Prabhava heard all this and was highly amazed. He thought in his mind -what 
a great surprise. Young Jambu was going to renounce all his wealth without least 
reluctance. He was really marvellous and an excellent youngman. He deserves all 
tqipreciation and praise. Prabhava bowed befcm him with humility. However, he 
remarked — “Young Jambu! sensual pleasures are also essential in this worldly 
life. Please enjoy them along with your wives. The sages never support giving up 
pleasures and comforts that are at our disposal. It is not the opportune time to 
seek initiation. What made you determined to take such an untimely step? Incase, 
those who are grown up and mature old persons, choose to adopt such a course 
for their final emancipation, it is alright. Nobody will censure them.” 

Young Jambu related several examples like drop of honey falling from a be'e- 
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hive in the mouth of a person who was hanging in a well and facing imminent 
danger of death by snake-,bite and, thus, minutely explained the significance of 
renunciation of sensual pleasures and leading an absolutely detached life. 
Resultantly, on one hand young Jambu attained initiation along with his wives 
and on the other Prabhava, the notorious gangster also obtained initiation along 
With all other.members of his gang. 

Just as, ^abhava had earned extraordinary notoriety in committing daring 
robberies, similarly, he performed miracles in the field of devotion and spiritual 
performances also. He became chief resident disciple of Arya Jambu and after his 
attaining final salvation, Prabhava became the true successor to the seat of spiritual 
guide, supreme leader of the religious organisation and an accomplished exponent 
of the sacred texts of 1 2 Angas (Agamic Scriptures) as revealed by Arya Jambu. 

Under Digamber tradition, the name of the gang leader is stated as 
‘Vidyuchchar’ in place of Prabhava. However, there is no mention, whatsoever, 
about him of being either a chief resident disciple or successor to the holy seat 
of Arya Jambu. According to sacred books of Digamber sect, Vishnu or Nandi 
was chief disciple of Arya Jambu and after his liberation, he had succeeded to the 
seat of a spiritual guide and leader of the organisation. 

Chronology of Arya Jambu: The chronology of Arya Jambu is believed to 
be as under: 

Birth : 543 B.C. 

Initiation: In 527 B.C. i.e. at the age of sixteen, slightly alter final salvation 
of Lord Mahavira. 

Obtaining state of omniscience and highest perfection - In 507 B.C. 

Final salvation — 463 B.C.: Total age 80 yrs. 

Another Presumption: In most of the sacred writings of Jama religion, it is 
stated that emperor Shrenika, ruler of Magadha dynasty, had enquired from either 
Lord Mahavira, himself, or his Gandher Gautama regarding birth particulars of 
Arya Jambu. It is, therefore, natural to conclude that Jambu had been during the 
life time of emperor Shrenika, either earlier or near about his death. 

Lord Buddha attained his final salvation in 544 B.C. The coronation of emperor 
Ajatshatru had taken place 8 years earlier in 552 B.C. Emperer Shrenika is believed 
to have expired in or about 552 B.C. Accordingly, the year of the birth of Jambu 
should also be near about that time. If this chronology is believed to be conect, 
then there is a difference of 10 years as against the old recognition. In that 
circumstance, the total age of Jambu will be 90 years in place of 80 years, as 
stated above. 

Opinion of Poet Veer; Poet Veer, the author of JambusSmi Ckariu (1 Itfa century 
A.D.) and following his line, Brahma Jinadas (13th century Vikrami) and RSjmalla 
(17th century of Vikram era) have also nanated that young Jambu had attained 
initiation during the reign of king Shrenika, ruler of Magadha Kingdom. Not merely 
this, king Shrenika had celebrated the initiation' ceremony with great pomp and 
show, giving it the shape of a grand celebration. Accordingly, the birth of Jambu 
must have taken place nearly 15-16 years earlier to the death of king Shrenika in 
552 B.C. Thus, it appears that he had bom in or about the year 568-569 B.C. If it 
is believed to be more authentic, then the total age of Jambu will accrue to 105 
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years. Although, the scholars have given enough consideration to this point, yet 
further critical examination of the issue is very much desirable. It is believed the 
scholars will go on with their critical investigation in this regard and arrive at a 
decision which may be more convincing and near truth for all practical purposes. 

Final Salvation of Arya Jambu 

Virsena, author of Dhavala Tika (commentary) on Shatkhandagama, written in 
Shorseni Prakrita (8th-9th century A.D.).‘ Sri Nemichandracharya ‘Sidhani 
Chakravarty’, author of ‘Gommatsar’ (9th Century A.D.); Sri Gunadliar, author of 
“Uttar Purana” (Prior to 898 A.D.); Sri Pushpadanta, author of 
‘Tisatthimahapurisagunalankar’, written in Apbhransh Prakrita (1 0th century 
A.D.) — all the said scholars, belonging to Digamber sect, believe that 
Gandher Gautama had attained his final liberation after 12 years of the final 
salvation of Lord Mahavira and after 12 years of his death, Arya Sudhanna had 
obtained his final liberation and after another 40 years, Arya Jambu had attained 
his final salvation. Thus the period fi'om the final salvation of Lord MahaviiS to 
the final emancipation of Arya Jambu totalleJ to 12-i 12+40=64 years. 

As per Swetamber sect also, the total period of omniscience and the state of 
highest perfection of Gautama. Sudharma and Jambu had been 64 years. However, 
the period of omniscience of respective Kevali differs. The period of the state of 
highest perfection of Gautama ranged to 12 years, that of Arya Sudharm3 to eight 
years and finally of Arya Jambu to 44 years totalling to 64 years. 

Although, Acharya Yativrashabha, author of Tiloypannatti, belonged to 
Digamber sect, yet his chronological order is different. He has held that the total 
period of omniscience of Gautama, Atyn Sudharma and Jambu amounted to 62 
years.^ Poet Veer, author of ‘Jambusimi Chariu’, written in .Apbhransh Prikrita, 
has propounded a new theory regarding total period of highest perfection and 
omniscience of Arya Jambu. He writes — after 18 years of initiation of Jambu 
Swami, Arya Sudharma had attained his final salvation on 7th day of bright half 
of lunar month Magh (as per Hindu Calendar) After another 18 years of final 
salvation of Arya Sudharma, Jambu had attained his final emancipation. 

Ill Himvata Theravali, it is cited that Arya Jambu had attamed his final 
salvation in the year 70 after final salvation of Lord MahSvirS (Jaina Calendar). 
Thus, the total period of omniscience, of Gautama, Arya Sudharma and Jambu 
amounted to 70 years. 

Additional Details : Slight Break: While dealing with the traditional history 
of various religious sects in Braj circle, there is a reference of Arya Jambu as 
well. It is stated that Jambu had obtained his initiation at the adolescent age of 
only 16 years, immediately after his marriage, through his spiritual guide and 


1. 

2 . 


His time is estimated from the last Quaitcr of 8th century A.D. to the first Quarter of ninth century 
A.D. 

Visatthi Vasanim godamapahudma nanavantanami 

Ohammapayaliankale panmanam pindruvenaml; n 

-- Tiloyapannatti, 1478 
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preceptor, Arya Sudharma, a favourite scholar and suunch follower of ^rd 
MahaviiS. Jambu had observed life-long celibacy. After attaining initiation, Arya 
Jambu led the life of a religious devout and an ascetic for 20 years. Thereafter, he 
attained the state of highest perfection. After continuing in the state of omniscience 
for 44 years, Arya Jambu had attained his final emancipation at the age of 80 
years in the jear 62, after final salvation of Lord Mahavira (Jaina calendar). The 
year of his final salvation is believed to be Samvat 408 prior to the commencement 
of Vikrama era. He had accomplished the state of highest perfection at Chaurasi 
in Mathura city after practising meditation and self-denial or bodily mortification. 
He also had his final salvation at Chaurasi. He is supposed to be the last omniscient 
of Jain religion.' 

The citation that Arya Jambu had attained final emancipation in the year 62, 
after final salvation of Lord Mahavira (Jaina calendar) after continuing for 44 
years as an omniscient and in the state of highest perfection, needs further 
contemplation. Of course, the figure of 62 years as total period of omniscience of 
all the three Kevalins is also found in Tiloyapaiinatti’. However, the period of 
omniscience of Arya Jambu for 44 years is not believeable, since this leaves the 
total period of omniscience of both Kevalins — Gautama and Sudharma to 18 years 
only (62-44=18) which does not tally and is inconsistent with the beliefs of either 
sect. 

Discontinuance of Several Branches of Sacred Knowledge 
After Salvation of Arya Jambu 

Arya Jambu was the last omniscient. Nearly all sects and branches of Jaina religion 
are unanimous at this point. As believed by Jaina community, several types of 
sacred knowledge, especially derived from meditation and deep devotion on the 
higher truths of religion and philosophy had come to an end, after final salvation 
of Arya Jambu such as — 

(1) Knowledge of mental dispositions pertaining to the soul or spirituality 
(with Jainas name of the penultimate stage in the perception of truth). 

(2) Knowledge of the nature of matter or inherent property by an omniscient 
through his soul or spirituality without the perception of any object by 
the senses. (Third degree of loiowledge by which what is not within the 
reach of the senses is perceived). 

(3) Knowledge of subtlety of spiritual bodies gained by way of purification 
of the soul. 

(4) Knowledge of one of five bodies, belonging to the soul. It is a minute 
form issuing from the head of a meditative sage to consult an omniscient 
saint and returning with the desired information. 

(5) Knowledge how to control or restrain the. senses and becoming quiet to 

obtain the inner bliss. '' 

(6) Knowledge how to destroy impurities by fasting and observing abstinence. 

(7) Profound devotion and dedication for accomplishment of excellent 


1. Braj ka Sanskritik Itihas, Pt II, page 5^. 
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character and uprightness. The said spiritual endeavour is very hard and 
could be practised by a Tirthanker or a Jaina Arhat only. 

(8) Shunning of vices for purification of character. 

(9) Minutely encountering the evils for refineness of character. 

(10) Acccunplishment of renowned and reputed character. 

(1 1) Attainment of the state of highest perfoction and omniscience, and 

(12) Attainment of final emancipation. 

Besides other causes, time factor could also be one of the reasons for 
discontinuation of above-said spiritual endearvours and accomplishments. 

A Reference Found in ‘Tilpyapannatti’ on the subject under Discussion 

* • 

The process of attaining the state of omniscience right from Lord Mahavir3 to 
Arya Jambu finds mention in Tiloypannatti. It has been further stated that after 
Jambu Swdmi, Anubaddha was not able to obtain the state of omniscience. 
Normally, it is believed that after final salvation of Jambu, the process of attaining 
the state of highest perfection came to an end. However, a list is also found in 
‘Tilpyapaimatti’ in which there are descriptions of the last omniscient, last roaming 
Jaina saint, last devout, having gained highest knowledge and scholarship, last 
sage, having acquired knowledge of the nature of matter or inherent property 
through his spirituality, and last crowned monarch, having attained initiation by 
an omniscient etc. It is, finally, stated that last omniscient, Shridhar had attained 
the state of highest perfection on ‘Kun^giri’ (a small mountain). 

It may be asked here that AchSrya Yativrashabha, author of ‘Tilc^apannatti* 
had, on one hand, negated the possibility of accompliidiing the state of omniscience 
by any other spiritual leader after final salvation of Jambu SwSmi and on the 
other, he writes that Shridhar was the last sage who attained the state of highest 
perfection. How both versions could reconcile with each other? On profound 
consideration, it appears that the use of the qualifying word (constantly 
flowing) before an omniscient is significant. 

It probably means that the process of attaining the state of omiscience after 
Jambu Swami had come to a standstill. It signifies that the process of attaining 
the state of highest perfection had stopped after Jambu, which was continuous 
hitherto. It, therefore, follows that Sfoidhar had not become an omniscient, 
immediately after the final salvation of Arya Jambu but may be after several 
generations. Nevertheless, this probability is in direct contravention to the earlier 
version of AchSrya Yativrashabha that the {ffocess of attaining the state of 
omniscience had ceased after final emancipation of Arya Jambu along with other 
ten spiritual accomplishments. 

It, is therefin^, essential to have a critical study as to when and where Shridhar 
had bom since it was still believed that Arya Jambu was the last omniscient. 
However, the said belief is contradicted by the version of AchSrya Yativrariiabha 
that Shridhar had also attained the state of highest perfection after Jambu SwSmi. 
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Sacred Knowledge Heard and Obtained by Revdation: 

Retained in Meniory:*Method Continued 

The main reason for calling \^Mias as ‘^irutis’ (Vedas known by revelation) being 
that there had been long tradition of heating sacred or scriptural knowle<^ through 
revelation by a spiritual head or a supreme religious leader and retaining the texts 
thereof in memory. Jaina Agamic scriptures are also called ‘Shrutis’ in as much 
as there was similar tradition of learning sacred texts by hearing through revelation 
by a spiritual guide or sanctified teacher of Jaina religion and retaining them in 
memory. However, it was not an easy task to retain the sacred texts in memory 
which ^ been heard by way of religious lectures, quite intact, without allowing 
any deviation. This point was well within the minds of ancient seers and scholars. 
Hence they spared no efforts to take adequate precautions from the very beginning 
in this regard. The Vedic seers had prescribed a well devised method for recitation 
of Vedic texts in the shape of ‘SaAihita PSth’ (The continuous texts of the Vedas); 
‘Pada-PSth’ (An arrangement of the Vedic texts in which each word is written and 
pronounced in its original form and independently of phonetic changes as i^nst 
‘Saihhita PSth'). ‘Krim PSth’ (A particular manner of reciting Vedic texts, leaving 
at each time one word and taking up another); ‘Jata pith’ (A particular manner of 
reciting Vedic texts), thus the words 'cIwt; ’ repeated in this manner would 
stand thus — ' and ‘Ghan-PSth’’ (Another method of 

reciting Vedic texts).' As a result of the said scientific method, the basic contents 
of the Vedas and their glossary have not been disturbed till now. 

Jaina seers, who were proficient in Agamic scriptures, were equally conscious 
that the original texts of the utterances of omniscient should not be allowed to be 
vitiated in any way. They too prescribed certain constraints and laid down 
stipulations and conditions for proper recitation of the texts of Agamic scriptures 
so that the basic form of their contents was not disturbed in any way. 

In ‘Anuyoga DwSr Satra’, it has been stated that tbere were ^cific methods 
for correct recitation of the texts of Agamic scriptures, vdiich were as follows: 

(1) 'lillild' — ^To obtain knowledge of Agamic texts in the normal course and 
to learn how to recite them. 

(2) — Preserving and retaining the texts in the mind which have already 
been studied and learnt. 

(3) '1^' — ^Reciting the texts of Agamic scriptures in a systematic manner. It 
is practicable only when the sacred texts are approved and held 
authcHitative or genuine by an omniscient. 

(4) 'ftn' — ^The literal meaning of the word ‘mita’ is — ^^at has been 
investigated or examined. The purpose of using the said wmrd is to 
defme how to abide by the constrain^,'- rules and methods of distinct 
articulation of syllables of the texts under recitation. 


Kindly refer to the diKussion on the topic *^^du and their language’, appearing in foregoing 
pages. 
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(5) 'hR^' — (R eading well or readily). It is easy to read the texts of Agamic 
Scriptures, in a sequence or systematic order. However, recitation of the 
same texts in a reverse order is quite difficult. This is possible only when 
the texts have already been read well and mastered. A student or a scholar 
must have the practice to recite the texts in an inverted order as well. 

(6) (Remembering anything like oneb own name). Each and every 
body is supposed to remember its name positively under any circumstance. 
It is thoroughly appropriated to oneself In the same way, the texts of 
Agamic scriptures are to be mentally assimilated and thoroughly 
remembered like one’s own name. Only after full practice, a student or a 
scholar will be able to recite the texts readily and spontaneously. 

(7) (Phonation with Desired Accent). The literal meaning of the 
word is phonation w voiced sound. The texts of the Agamic scriptures 
must be recited in an appropriate manner with desired voiced sound and 
accent. According to the commentators, the word ghosh (voiced sound) 
incorporates all the three accents — (1) The acute accent; (2) The grave 
accent and (3) The mixed accent lying between high and low. It is essential 
to recite the texts with the same voiced sound or accent as is prescribed 
by the seers and sages. Every possible care is taken in correct recitation 
of Vedic hymns or Mantras. It may be equally important to emphasize 
here that the alphabetical letters should be recited from the same vocal 
chords or organs to which they belong. The effort of the mouth in the 
production of articulate sounds' is also dealt with under this heading. 

(8) 'Jtft'tiw' : Recital of all letters or syllables of the sacred texts in full 
without causing to disappear: 

While making recital of a saved text, the Phonatirm of each and every 
letter or syllable must be distinct and it should be ensured that no letter 
or syllable is pronounced vaguely or incompletely. The recitation of the 
text should be manifest and accurate. 

(9) (Letters other than forming part of the word) 

While reciting a sacred text, only those letters or syllables which fmm 
part of the text, should be recited. No additional or extra letter should be 
spoken or mixed therewith. 

(10) ‘3P*wftawR' (3r+ft+3ir+ft;j[) The literal meaning of the word 

is pierced, penetrated or wounded. The letter ‘air’ as a prefix expresses 


Slight effort of the mouth and vocal organs in the production of articulate sounds is necessary. It is 
called an effort in uttering or pronouncing letters. It is of two types. Prior to the utterance of the 
articulate sound, audible to others, an effort is made to give rise to the vocal sounds inside the 
mouth which is an initial effort. Without the internal effort which gives rise to the vocal sounds, the 
external effort is meaningless. Hence internal effort is more significant. It is called the fust effort in 
Sanskrit grammar which is essential for giving rite to the vocal sounds. The significance of the first 
effort is apparent and is experienced by the person, making recital of sacred texts, since the internal 
vibrations within the vocal chords, give rise to the vocal sounds, llie Mcond effort is made while 
uttering the words. It is why this is also called an external effort since the audience can have diieei 
cognition and experience While hearing the reciter. 
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the sense of ^tnpletely or from all sides. The letter '1^' as a prefix 
expresses the sense of intensity or extremity. means broken or 

affected letters. Recitation of wrong letters or syllables contrary to rules 
is called vitiation or impairment of die letters. It should be avoided as for 
as possible. 

(1 (Not Stumbling or Slipping— To be careful) 

The sacred text ^ould be recited continuously in an unbroken sequence. 
There is always deep concentration and a sort of exclusive devotion in 
continuous recitation which enables manifestation of the true intent of 
the text clearly. Hence there should be no deviation, udiatsoever, in 
recitation of the text. In an undeviating or careful recitation, the sense 
(end and aim) of the text is easily understood with no ambiguity at all. 

(12)'^ilf3lf^’ (Not mixed): There is always an apprehension that alien or 
unconnected letters other than those, forming part of the text, may not be 
inteipolated or get joined with the original text for want of adequate 
attention or carefulness. In that case, the correcmess of recitation gets 
vitiated or unpaired. 

: The literal meaning of the word 
‘aili&d’ is repetition of sound or word. The original form of the word is 
If the prefix ‘sr* (meaning negation or denoting absence of 
knowledge) is removed, the remaining form of the word will be 
In 'Paiasaddamahannvo’ (a work in Prakrita) both forms of the word 
and ' are found which have the same meaning. 

Therein, the word has been defmed to mean ‘reduplication’ (the next 
word in reduplication). 

The word has been defined in the said book to mean that the text, 
consisting mainly of different ingredients and having been removed because 
of their being inc^portune and re-accomplishing the profundity of meaning 
after splitting the said ingredients. The commentators of the said bode 
have defined the word to mean-connecting the identical texts of other 
scriptures with the texts under recitation and obtaining the same meaning 
as given in the dictionaries. Therefore, there should be no reduplicatitm 
or repetition of a word in the texts, meant to be recited or passing over 
them in an inverted order. 

(14) 'nRl'jji!' (In entirety): Hastiness or too much hastiness breeds confusion 
or lack of clarity which might result in omission of certain portion of a 
text under recitation. Therefore, the recital of sacred texts must be made 
cautiously and in entirety without leaving out any portion thereof. 

(15) *'‘^»o Rlugrti (^ITO+ate+ftir+^pRT) :- The literal meaning of die 
word is ‘abandoned or left’. Fbr want of adequate precaution in 
recitation of the sacred texts, smnetimes a word or a syllable is not clearly 
uttered and its phonation may be held up inside the throat or lips. 
Therefore, the texts are not recited so neatly and intelligibly as foey ought 
to be. 
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(16) (Recital in completely voiceil sound) 

Just as recital of sacred texts in rhythmic tune with exclusive devotion is 
essential, similarly, utterance of articulate sound of each word or syllable 
is equally necessary. The recitation of the texts, must not be in such a 
weak or feeble voice that it may appear difficult to follow them, the 
words with voiced sound signify that the texts must be recited in proper 
and audible voice. 

What has been stated above relating to the proper recitation of the sacred 
texts, it is indicative of the sincere efforts to be put in for recitation of the words 
or syllables in a refined manner and maintaining the continuity of the texts 
unaffected on one hand and retaining of the sacred texts intact in the memory on 
the other. The points enumerated above forbid the recital of Agamic scriptures in 
an improper or reverse order and vague or incomplete production of articulate 
sounds; mixing of alien or unconnected words other than those forming part of 
the text, interpolation of the alien words or syllables with the original words of 
the text etc. They are really significant. Most probably, the motive must have 
been to ensure that the texts of 12 Angas, forming part of Agamic scriptures 
obtained by way of revelation and retained in memory, must remain intact and 
should not be allowed to be disturbed, spoiled or altered. 

Supreme Spiritual Knowledge as Enunciated by Omniscients 

Why the Omniscients, manifest and reveal spiritual knowledge and how it is 
compiled and composed in aphoristic style by their chief desciples, has been 
portrayed nicely in the commentary on ‘-VisheshavashYaka’ (An Agamic scripture). 
“The author of the commentary writes in a metaphorical language that the great 
omniscients, possessing endless merits and attaining die state of highest perfection 
by way of practising severe penance and leading a highly disciplined and regulated 
life, shower the flowers of spiritual knowledge to enlighten the worthy and sincere 
devotees. The Gandhers (chief disciples) of omniscients gather the flowers of 
spiritual knowledge in their minds and retain them in memory. Thereafter, they 
compile and compose the utterances of the omniscients in iqihoristic style for 
sermonizing and delivering discourses. 

While elalxKating the illustration of a tree, the scholiast writes; “Just as there 
is a beautiful, tall tree with large hanging branches, known as 'Kalpa tree’ (one of 
the trees of heaven or Indra^ paradise) in the midst of a forest. A bold or 
adventurous perscm gets seated over the tree. He plucks sweet-smelling and fragrant 
flowers. There are a number of persons standing on the ground eager to collect 
the flowers and they spread their cloth for the purpose. The person, seated on the 
tree, throws down the flowers on the stretched cloth. The persons standing below, 
collect the flowers and thread them for the use of others. Similarly, this universe 
is like a forest in which the aforesaid mythological tree (supposed to grant all 
desires) in the shape of penances, religious austerities and o^rvances as also 
true spiritual knowledge, derived from deep meditation, is standing. Thirty-four 
omniscients with exceedingly superior knowledge are seated on the said tree. They ' 
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throw down the flowers, simlized with higher truths of religion and {diilosophy, 
relating to Jainism on ’die ground, (compared with imperfect state of mindO, to be 
picked up by the inquisitive chief disciples (Gandheis) for the spiritual growth 
and advancement of the people. 

A Question: Its answer : The scholiast has himself raised a question and 
discussed it in detail which is worth-reading. According to him an omniscient, 
having atts&ned state of absolute perfection, is a successful and contented defied 
saint. Thereafter, nothing is left to be done by him. Why should such saints deliver 
religious discourses and enunciate their doctrines? They are well conversant with 
all ills and remedies and an authority on religious jurisprudence. They (miy address 
deserving and competent wise men. Why don’t they address illusive or unworthy 
persons? 

The scholiast, himself, answers the question and writes, “An omniscient is not 
bound to lead a solitary and contented life. He is fiee from love and hatred. 
However, the generic term “Jina”, applied to a chief jaina saint is indicative of 
religious activity. He is not restricted in any way from religious activities nor he 
is bound to lead his life without a purpose or object. Even after attaining absolute 
perfection, he is not unavailing or aimless. In other words, the sun is not bound in 
any way, yet it is its very nature to illuminate the entire universe. Similarly, an 
omniscient does not need any favour or obligation from others, yet because of his 
benevolent nature, he remains anxious to assist and guide other ignorant persons. 
The lotus flowers are grown and bloomed by the rays of sun. Does it mean that 
the sun has any specific liking or emotional attachment with the said flowers? On 
the other hand, the lily flowers are not bloomed by the sun, does it mean that the 
sun has any disliking towards lily flowers? The sun rays have the same effect 
everywhere, yet blooming of lotus flowers and withering of lily flowers is the 
manifestation of their own nature or inherent property of the flowers. Just as the 
radiant rays of the sun cannot remove darkness for an owl, because of its inherent 
nature, similarly, a chief Jaina saint or an omniscient cannot create awakening and 
kindle the hearts of unfortunate and inauspicious persons by imparting spiritual 
lectures. In other words, just as a doctor, treating a curable disease, cannot be 
considered to have any special liking for the patient or disliking for a patient of 
an uncureble disease, similarly, an omniscient who has conquered passitms and 
subdued the senses cannot be blamed to have any special liking for and attachment 
with auspicious and worthy citizens to whom he has imparted spiritual 
enlightenment and enabled them to destroy the ill-effects of actions, done in former 
lives nor he can be called names for showing repugnance to enlighten the unworthy 
or inauspicious persons because of unredeemable nature of their actions in the 
former lives. Just as a carpenter who produces beautiful and artistic items from 
serviceable timber and rejects unserviceable timber, cannot be blamed to have any 
special liking for usable timber and feeling of repugnance towards unusable timber, 
in the same way, an omniscient or chief sanctified religious teacher is free to 
impart lectures and create awakening amongst worthy and deserving persons only 
and to decline to provide spiritual enlightenment to unfortunate and inauspicious 
persons. He, however, cannot be blamed to have any special affection for the 
former or being inimical towards the latter. 
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Composing of Sacred Tests in Aphoristic Style Like Threading of Flower Wreaths 

The Gandhers (Chief disciples of Tirthankers and leaders of the associations of 
religious mendicants) endowed widi die capability of penetrating deep and analysing 
the basic doctrines of the religion,' thoroughly pick up the teachings of their 
spiritual leaders, heard by them dirough revelaticm, and compose die sacred texts 
in aphoristic style like flower garlands for purposes of discouning in future.’ 

Just as tidting possession of strewn flowers is quite difficult and it is 
comparatively easier to pick up stitched or threaded flowers, similar is the case 
with the utterances of a Tirthanker (chief Jaina saint), similized with flowers. If 
the aphorisms are well arranged by urn of suitable words, sentences, divided in 
smaller heads or topics, fit for studying and imparting lectures, the sacred 
knowledge, contained therein will be easy to be followed or acquired. In this way, 
the religious discourses of Tirthankers, composed and threaded in aphoristic style, 
can easily be picked up, followed, remembered and retained in memory. 
Consequently, the gandhers ccnnpiled the sacred texts of the teachings of Tirthankers 
in the shape of aphorisms regularly. This much was expected of them and they 
were destined to do it. It is a part of their duty to obtain proficiency in sacred 
knowledge and arrange it in a|Aorisms. All the Gandhers have followed this 
tradition. 

For further elucidation, the aforesaid scholiast explains in the riiape of questions 
and answers; “The Gandhers provide a definite shape to the oral utterances of 
Tirthankers. However, it may be asked that this does not reflect any distinguishing 
feature of a Gandher. The fact remains that the Tirthankers deliver their discourses 
only in elemental form, keeping in mind the scholarly wisdom of their Gandhers. 
Normally, they donot impart detailedlJectures, to be followed by the people at 
large. In other words, the Tirthankers only reveal the real import in concise form 
and it is for the Gandhers to elalxuate it by arranging in ^horisms. Thus the 
Gandhers play significant role by composing the teachings of Tirthankers in 
aphoristic style for propagation and spread of religious doctrines. 


1. A scholar having a mind capable of analysing and penetiating deep into the very essential principles, 
is apt to compose many words from one word. Such a capability is called having an analytical 
mind. The clear and correct recital of the words by a scholar, is indicative of his wisdom, located in 
the chamber of his brain or mind. Just as a granaiy will accommodate huge grain storages, similarly, 
the brain is capable of retaining innumberable sacred texts in memory and then compiling and 
composing them in the shape of aphorisms. 

2. The literal meaning of the word here is excellent and auspicious texts of the speech or 

sacred texts of 12 Angas (forming part of Agamk scriptures). In order to teach these texts, the 
Gandhers compile and compose them in aphoristic style for the benefit and convenience of the 
religious mendicants so that they may be able to follow them and retain in their memoiy with out 
much labour and difficulty. The Gandhers have composed and arranged in aphorisms the texts of 
utterances of the Tirthankers in the shape of 12 Angas so that they may be explained or expounded 
comfortably, their significance may be easily realized, they may have total manifestation, easily 
recollected or retained in memory and conveniently exposed before the audience. The mendicants 
and foUowers may seek clarifications which may be answered after analytical discussion by Gandhers . 
which is their sole purpose. 
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Implicitly of the Real Enence 

The aforesaid scholiast further explains the implicitly of meaning or substance. 
He writes “The meaning is implied and, therefore, incomprehensible. It cannot be 
explained or interpreted by use of a few words. Consequently, foe meaning or 
essence of a subject caimot be described? The wends are a source to accredite a 
meaning. Tliey enable to have clear perception or qypreciation of a subject. The 
inner meaning or import is entertained in words. Accordingly it has been laid 
down that Tirthankers only give indication or comprehend foe sense and the 
Gandhers provide it a grammatical wordy form. 

He again poses a question — “The Tirthankers speak only sutras, accrediting 
certain spiritual message and not elaborate them. The Gandhers collect and compile. 
Then what is the basic difference or distinction between the two?” 

The scholiast has, himself, answered the question and stated — ^“The Tirthankers 
keep the audience in their mind, they are going to address. They speak only in 
concise form and donot elaborate the sacred texts contained in 12 Angas. Ihus, 
what the Tirthankers preach is only the essence of the sacred texts of 12 Angas 
and the Gandhers elaborate them for further propagation in aphoristic style”. 

Divine Words: Three words, relating to birth, death and eternity, spoken 
by Tirthankers are called divine words. The scholiast further writes in this 
connection — “Being unconnected with composition of 12 Angas in aphoristic 
style, the aforesaid three words, uttered and dealt with by Tirthankers have 
subtle meanings, the end and aim of religious doctrines. Just as the teaching, 
relating to foe texts of 12 Angas, are beneficial for the entire oiganisation of 
religitms mendicants, the same is not the case with the aforesaid three words, 
discussed by Tirthankers. What can be consistently followed by the mendicants is 
favourable to and likened by them. The 12 Angas, compiled and composed by 
Gandhers, incorporate sacred texts, as enunciated by Tirthankers in most concise 
form. The said sacred texts, forming part of Agamic scriptures, are perfect, free 
fnm all short-comings or defects, precise and most efficacious. They carry profound 
meanings. 

The scholiast has discussed in detail regarding the object, traditional source, 
and particular manner of recitation as also the end and aim of compilation of 
sacred texts in the form of 12 Angas (forming part of Agamas). It appears that he 
was anxious to establish that the source of flow of foe sacred texts was foe lectures, 
imparted by Tirthankers and the only contribution of Gandhers was recollecting, 
arranging, compiling and composing them in the shape of aphorisms. 

Under Vedic tradition, the Vedas have been held as siqierhuman or of divine 
origin. The Vedas- Vedic hymns, foil of spiritual, knowledge, drived from meditation 
on higher truths of religion and philosophy, made their appearance in the minds 
of sages and seers. The seers realized foeir unique significance from their own 
intellectual power and wisdom. Hence they leveided them in versified form. The 
rishis (sages) were only composers of vedic hymns and not their authors or creators. 
Thus it is evident from the above discussion, made by foe scholiast, that the 
Gandhers were not actually the authors of the sacred texts, contained in Agamic 
Scriptures, but they had only compiled and composed them in aphoristic style. 
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They only gave wordy form to what diey had learnt from the Tirthankers by 
revelation or derived from meditation cm higher truths of religicm and philoso|diy. 
It has been the general tendency of all religious cults in India to estaUish that the 
canonical literature of their cult almie is divine, eternal, superhuman and most 
sacred in nature. 

Old Sured Purvu and Twelve Angis 

TVvo categories of intellectuals and scholars are found in Jaina literature. Firstly, 
those who were well-conversant with the old sacred texts of Jaina religion, prior 
to the last Tirthanker, Lord MahavitS, and secmidly, these who had specialized 
themselves with the sacred texts, contained in 12 Angas. The old texts contain 
complete spiritual knowledge as revealed by earlier omniscients and Tirthankers, 
prior to Lord MahavirS. The treatises, containing old sacred texts are 14 in number. 
Amongst Jaina saints, those vfro have the expertise of all 14 treatises, hold a 
prominent place. The Jaina sages vho are retaining in their memory the knowledge 
of entire old sacred texts, are called Shruta Kelvins, possessing highest spiritual 
knowledge and having attained the state of absolute perfection in the sacred 
knowledge on higher truths of religion and philosophy. 

IVaditional belief Regarding Purvas (Old Sacred Texts of Jaina Religion) 

According to one specific belief, old sacred texts of spiritual knowledge, prior to 
the era of Lord Maldvira, were followed and adherd to. Since the old religious 
texts, related to the period, prior to the accomplishment of Agamic scriptures, 
after attainment of final salvation by.Jx)rd MahSvira, they came to be known as 
old sacred texts. In order to give literal sense to the literature, the wnrd ‘old’aiqwars 
to have been used. 

Composition of Purvas (Old Sacred lyeatises) Prior to the Accomplishment of 
Twelve Angas 

According to another opinion, the gaiulhers had composed 14 sacred treatises on 
the basis of 3 divine words, relating to birth, death and eternity as discussed and 
revealed by earlier Tirthankers and omniscients. The said treatises contained the 
complete spiritual knowledge, derived from meditation on higher truths of religion 
and philosophy. It is so written in Avashyaka Niryukti (An Agamic Scripture). 

Since die aforesaid 14 sacred treatises had been composed, prior to the 
accomplishment of 12 Angas, hence they came to be known as old 14 religious 
treatises. The tougher and most difficult subjects, relating to the highest truths 
and philost^hical doctrines have been enunciated in an academic and scientific 
manner, in the said 14 treatises, containing dd sacred texts of Jaina philosophy. 
Consequently, the said religious treatises are meant exclusively for erudite scholars 
and eminent intellectuals. They are beyond the reach of average people. Hence 
the aforesaid 12 Angas were accomplished by the gandhers with the support of 
above said old sacred treatises in simplified form, understandable by coftMion 
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people. Wbat Acbarye, Malay t^iri has written in bis comments on Ava^yaka 
Nir^ta’ is really worth consideraticn. 

Incorporation of Spiritual KnowiedgCi Contained in Old Sacred Texts, in 
DrishtiWida (12th Anga ) 

The nante of 12th Anga is ‘DrishtivSda*. It has been classified in five parts: 

(1) Parikarma (A means of purifying the mind), 

(2) Satra, 

(3) Pflrvanuyoga, 

(4) Purvagata, and 

(5) ChalikS. 

It is admitted that the sacred knowledge, contained in 14 old religious treatises, 
has been incorporated in the fourth part of ‘DwSdshangi’ known as ‘PQrvagata’. It 
is true that the 12th Anga,’ Dwadshangi’, was accomplished on the basis of old 
sacred texts. However, it was not considered possible to bypass or ignore the old 
sacred texts, relating to the highest truths and philosophical doctrines of Jaina 
religion. Therefore, the old sacred texts were made contiguous part of ‘DrishtiwSda’. 
it is thus, explicitly clear that significant matters, relating to highest truths of 
Jaina philosophy have been minutely discussed and elaborately explained in 
‘Drishtivada’. 

It has been cited in the commentary on ‘Visheshavashyaka’ (An Agamic 
Scripture) that though the entire canonical literature (sacred texts in a wider sense) 
or spiritual knowledge has been incorporated in ‘DrishtivSda’. The simplified 
spiritual knowledge as contained in other scriptural treatises, has been derived 
from it for the convenience and benefit of ignorant and unwise males and females. 

Study of ‘Drishtiilda’ Forbidden for Females 

It is evident from the above discussion that the ladies were debarred frcmi studying 
or having knowledge of ‘Drishtivada’. The citation, appearing in the commentary 
on Visheshavashyaka’ reads. “The women are worthless, wretched, highly arrogant 
and full of sensualism by nature. They are comparatively weak in intelligence and 
retentiveness of memory. Hence the ladies are restricted from studying or obtaining 
knowledge of Drishtivada or most superior type of knowledge relating to spiritual 
resurgence and derived from meditation on the higher truths of religion etc.’’ 

The scholiast has pointed out certain inherent weaknesses or shortcomings of 
ladies. Their frivolous and arrogant nature, sensuality, ignorance and dullness of 
mind, are some of the disqualifications due to wdiich they are debarred and not 
entitled to obtain knowledge of ‘Drishtivada’. .r " 

While explaining the religious verse No. SS of the commentary on 
‘Visheshavashyaka’, the Jaina saint, Acharya Hemchandra, writes; “In case, the 
ladies are allowed to acquire knowledge of ‘Drishtivada’, they will (tevelope a 
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vain feeling of arrogance that inspite of having poor intelligibility, they are also 
conversant with the spiritual texts, as contained in ‘Drishtivada’ and vnll start to 
humiliate and show disregard to the gents, because of their liivolous nature. Thus 
they will be forced into a miserable plight. Realizing this, highly compassdonate 
and benevolent omniscients had prohibited imparting knowledge on hi^er truths 
of religion and philosophy, as ctmtained in ‘Drishtivada to the ladies, keeping in 
view that it was bound to create vanity and false proud in them. However, in 
order to create spiritual awareness amcmgst ladies, the 11 Angas and other religious 
works had been accomplished. 

The scholiasts Acharya Jinabhadra Gani “Ksmashramana’ and Acharya 
Hemchandra have reflected upon the nature, behaviour and Acuity of the entire 
womenfolk, which calls for impartial consideration and discussion for ascertainment 
of truth. Vanity, fickleness of mind, ignorance, audacity and impudence are the 
sole disqualifications of ladies only, does not ^peal to the mind. However, the 
popular opinion is going on from ancient times to this effect. Absence of vanity 
and arrogance, uprightness and honesty in dealings, complete control over 
sensualism as also strength of intellect and wisdom are both hereditary and 
attainable through hard labour, perseverance and constant dedication too. How can 
it be believed that these qualities are inherent in and are essential characteristics 
of males only? Infact, the ladies have the ability to attain the state of omniscience 
and deliver spiritual lectures like Tirthankers. They have the capability to acquire 
the seat of a Tirthanker and attain the state of absolute perfection and highest 
spiritual accomplishments. How for then it is justified to ascribe such vilified 
allegations while characterizing the entire womenfolk and hold them unfit to gain 
knowledge on higher truths of religion and philosophy, as contained in DrishtivSda. 
It IS a controversial or disputed point, 

Females and DrishtivSda: Another Argument 

There is another consideration of certain intellectuals in this regard. According to 
them, the old sacred texts relating to the knowledge, derived from meditation or 
highest, spiritual knowledge as contained in ‘DrishtiwSda’, is, infact, attainable by 
all. However , in order to have complete expertise, mere reading or studying the 
contents of ‘Drishtwida’ is not sufficient. Performance of certain spiritual 
endeavours and observance of total devotion are also essential wdiich call for living 
in ifosolute seclusion for some time. It is, however, not convenient for the ladies 
to live in seclusion and dedicate themselves to spiritual endeavours because of 
their {foysical limitatimis. Consequently the ladies are denied the right to obtain 
knowledge of the old sacred texts, contained in ‘DrishtivSda’. This argument sqipeals 
to the mind and is wmlh consideration. 

Accomplishment of Old Sacred Texts: Chronological Sequence 

There is a different version in the commentary on ‘AchSranga Slltra’ regarding 
accomplishment of old sacred texts w4iich refutes the foregoing versions. It is 
cited therein that first of all ‘AchSranga Slltra’ had been composed and, thereafter, 
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the sacred treatises in the shape of 12 Angas and allied canonical literature had 
been accompli^d. WhdTeas on one hand, majority of the scholars were of 
unanimous opinion that old sacred texts had been collected, compiled and composed 
prior to the accomplishment of 12 Angas, the narration in the conunentary on 
AchSranga (first Anga) that’ Acldranga* had been composed first, is bound to 
create confusion on die other hand. Since there is no effective means for refutation 
or rejection of the above statement, we leave the matter fca further consideration 
and analytical investigation by die scholars and arriving at some logical conclusion. 

While considering over all the opinions, it clearly transpires that the 
arrangement for studying old sacred texts was already in existence and they 
incorporated higher spiritual knowledge, derived from meditation on higher truths 
of religion and philosophy. This knowledge was virtually meant for erudite scholars 
and intellectuals vdio had philosophical pronings and a quest for realizing higher 
truths. The spiritual knowledge of Jainism and its philosophy was beyond the 
reach of children, ladies, old and infirm persons as also ignorant and weak-minded 
persons. Hence for those, who were not competent enough to pick up phenomenal 
spiritual knowledge, a book titled ‘Dharma SidhSnta ( religious doctrines) in Piakrita 
dialect was introduced. 

Language of Old Purvas (Old Sacred TVeatises) 

It is not considered feasible to reduce in black and white the entire texts relating 
to old spiritual knowledge of Jaina religion because of its vastness and magnitude. 
It is metaphorically stated that there ought to be colossal quantity of ink powder, 
sufficient to conceal an elephant along with the seat over it. The said quantity of 
ink powder should be dissolved in water and the old sacred texts should te reduced 
to writing with that ink. Even then, it may not be possible to thread them in a 
language and reduce to writing. In other words, the old sacred texts are beyond 
the scope of expression. It needs strong determination and will to study them and 
acquire their knowledge. However, whatever be the magnitude of the old sacred 
texts, they were certainly reduced to writing. Now the only question arises, in 
which language the old texts of Jaina religion were reduced to black and white. 

It is generally believed that the old sacred texts had been accomplished in 
Sanskrit language. However, certain other scholars hold a different opinion. They 
do not attach much significance to link thein with any specific lan guage Since it 
was considered essential for every scholar to undertake study of the old sacred 
texts and impart their knowledge to others, they could be revealed in any lAn giiag#* 
with wliich the spiritual guide was well conversant. It is natural and quite possible. 
However, there h^ been a successive decline in the expertise of old saoed treatises, 
incorporating higher truths of Jaina religion and philosophy. Initially, there were 
scholars who had expertise in all 14 old sacred treatises which was subsequently 
reduced to ten old sacred treatises and gradually thisrekpertise cmitinued declining 
fast and finally, there was hardly any expert in these treatises. The knowledge of 
old sacred texts, aquired by scholars, must have been communicated or revealed 
to others by way of lectures and, accordingly, they must have taken recourse to 
one or other language. In case, they had discowsed in Sanskrit language, then the 
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controversy may arise tiiat Ardha MSgadhi Prakrita was a most primitive language 
of divine nature, belonging to great sages. Tirthankers always deliver their discourses 
in Ardha Magadhi Prakrita which ate, obviously, obtained in their own respective 
dialect by the pupils and students. The celetial bodies also speak in the said dilect. 
Just as the followers of \bdic school, treat Vedic Sanskrit as the most sanctified 
language of the world, similarly, the followers of Jaina religicm believe that Ardha 
Magadhi Prakrita is most sacred and of divine nature. 

The Prakrita dialects have been the medium of expression in India by common 
people from primitive days. Most probably, the V^dic Sanskrit was accomplished 
from any one of the said Prakritas. The era of classical Sanskrit followed thereafter. 
In this view of the matter, how far it was justified to believe that the sacred 
treatises, containing old spiritual texts of Jaina philosophy, were accomplished in 
Sanskrit language. Probably, it might have occured that the alround superiority of 
san^t language was re-established and Jaina scholars too were templed to signify 
that their scriptures, containing sacred knowledge on higher, truths of religion too 
had been accomplished in Sanskrit so that it might add to the significance of their 
religious scriptures considerably. However, nothing could be said in a decisive 
manner, yet it does not appeal to the mind that the old sacred treatises of Jaina 
religion had been decidedly reduced to writing in Sanskrit. 

The Canonical Literature, falling under the Category of Old Sacred IVeatiscs 
of Jaina Religion: An Introduction 

There is voluminous canonical literature, concerning Jaina religion under the 
category of POrvas. There are 14 PQravas (sacred treatises, incorporating spiritual 
knowledge on higher truths of Jaina religion and philosophy), namely — 

1. Utp'ada Fur>% > In this scrip&iral work the topics relating to the production 
of elementary matter and sub-stratum of properties as also odier allied subjects 
have been discussed at length. The number of verses, contained in this work, is 
one crore. 

2. Agrf^niya PfirvH : This word is accomplished by combination of two 
words — ‘Agra’ and “Ayan’. The literal meaning of the word ‘Agra’ is a measure 
or size and that of ‘Ayan’ is — act of going, chapter or section or illustration. In 
other words the strength and power of all the elementary substances, properties, 
allied creations and all living organisms have been discussed in the said Pflrva. 
The total number of verses (Each verse consisting of ftnir lines), contained in it, 
are 96 lacs. 

3. Viryaprawida PDiwi ; There is critical and minute discussion on strength 
and efficacy of active and inactive living organisms. This ‘POrva’ comprises of 
seventy lacs verses. 

4. Asti-Nisti Prlvada Pflrva : As per Jaina philosophy, there are five categories 
of predicmnents of elementary existence on this earth, namely— living organisms, 
atoms, religion, irreligion and ether (the subtle and ethereal fluid pervading the 
whole universe) and non-elementary substances vhich are not found on this earth, 
have been elabwately dealt with in this Pflrva. In other words, it has been trussed 
therein that all articles are known in diis world because of their own spaaifk 
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shape at aii^atance and not as per respective form of other articles. The total 
number of verses, comprising this 'PQrva’ ate sixty lacs. 

5. Gyin-PravSda Purva : There is detailed discussion of S types of knowledge 
or perception, obtainable with the help of senses and the mind. The total number 
of verses, contained in this Pflrva is one crore minus one. 

6. Satya*Pravtda Purva : The signification or meaning of the word ‘truth’ 
also indues* concentration of mind, self control and knowledge of truth. These 
aspects have been elaborately discussed in this Pflrva, u^iich is cmnprised of one 
crore and six verses. 

7. Atma-Prarada Furva ; Detailed philosophical and doctrinal discussion 
regarding the principle of life from different angles and life sensation on one 
hamt and the soul on the other, having regard to the course of conduct or way of 
life has been made in this Purva \diich is comprised of 26 crore verses. 

8. Karma-Pravada Purva : The Nature and attitude of our actions, said to 
be of 8 types including those which restrict and shadow our spiritual knowledge 
or knowledge of our soul which enables us to know the significance of substratum 
of properties, substances or matter. Specific kinds of atoms are attracted by 
auspicious and inauspicious manifestations of our soul, resulting in our good or 
bad actions. The nature and attitude of our actions differ as per variations in 
conditions of the nature, locations, territories and regions which have been widely 
discussed in this Purva, which comprises of 1 crore and eighty-six thousand verses. 

9. Pratyakhyau Purva ; Various types of renunciations, forsaking all wcnrldly 
belongings and sacrifices have been elaborately discussed in this Pflrva, which is 
comprised of 84 lacs verses. 

10. Vidyanu Prflvada P&rva : The subjects relating to pursuit of superior and 
spectacular vidyas and employing suitable means for their accomplishment, have 
been elaborately discussed in this Pflrva which is comprised of 1 crore and 10 
lacs verses. 

11. Avandhya-Purva : The literal meaning of the word ‘vaiidhya’is fruitless 
Accordingly its antonym ‘Avandbya’ means fruitful. The subjects relating to virtuous 
and fruitful sacred knowledge, self-mortification, religious austerities, absolute 
devotion and concentration of mind as also inau^icious acts of negligence and 
inadvertence in performance of spiritual endeavours, have been discussed and 
critically examined in this Pflrva, vriiich is comprised of 26 crore verses. 

12. Prinaupravada Purva : The topics relating to tlie source of life -5 cagans 
of sense; mind, heart and soul, the source of our vitality and strength; inhaling 
and exhaling of breath and the duration of life, have been minutely discussed in 
this Pflrva, which is comprised of one crore and fifty-six lacs verses. 

13. Kriya Pravida Purva : The subjects relating to bodily performances, 
observances of religious obligations, devotion and total concentration of mind as 
also activities leading to purification of soul and attaining supreme bliss and 
happiness besides harms of unrestrained actions havp4}een dealt wife in this Pflrva, 
which is comprised of nine crore verses. 

14. Lok Bindusir Purvi ; The topics relating to attainment of sacred 
knowledge on the higher truths of religion and philosophy, vriiich is most excellent 
and foil of intelligence like a dot above die letter of an aljdiabet and vriiich is 
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botb rational and makes a sense, have been elaborately discussed in this POrva 
vtdiich consists of twelve and half crore verses. 

Chhlikls : (Crests or Summits) 

These ChfllikSs are, iniact, supplementaries to the ‘POrvas’ (Old sacred treatises, 
incorporating highest spiritual loiowledge of Jaina religion) they are collections of 
spoken and unqxdcen (manifest or hidden) explanations, contained in ‘Parikarma’, 
‘SOtia’, ‘Pflrva-gata’ and ‘Anuyoga’, the constituents of I2th Anga, ‘Dish(ivada’. 
The subjects, dealt-with in the said sections of Drish(ivada’ which either remained 
unexplained or called for further explanations, have been elaborately discussed in 
the said chfllikas. They are considered as most significant part of old sacred treatises 
of Jaina religion. These chfllikas are like peaks or summits of a mountain of 
highest spiritual knowledge. 

Number of Chulikas (Auxiliary works for further Explanation and Elucidation 
of the Texts of ‘Purvas’) 

Under ‘Pflrvagata’, a classification of 14 old sacred treatises, there are chfllikas 
relating to initial four Pflrvas only. The question may, obviously, arise here that 
‘Pflrvagata’is one of the branch of ‘DrishtivSda’ and the gist of higher spiritual 
knowledge, forming part of all the 14 f Drvas, has been comprehended in 
‘Pflrvagata’. There are Chfllikas relating to four initial Pflrvas, namely-, ’UtpAda’, 
‘AgrSniya’, ‘Virya-Pravflda’ and ‘Asti-nSsti-PravSda’ only. Then how ^ will it be 
relevant to treat the said Chfllikas as collections or compilations of ^ken and 
unspoken (manifest or hidden) explanations, relating to ‘Parikarma’, ‘Sfltra’, 
‘Pflrvagata’ and ‘Anuyoga’, the four exponents of DrishtivSda? 

For proper arrangement of imparting a systematic order, the sum and substance 
of 14 Pflrvas, has been incorporated in ‘Pflrvagata’, one of the components of 
‘DrishtivSda’. Infact the entire old sacred knowledge of Jaina religion and 
]diilos(^hy as revealed by Tirthankers and omniscients, is contained in the said 
Pflrvas. Along with it, the sum and substance of other three components of 
‘Dri^tivSda’, namely — ‘Parikarma’, ‘Sfltra’ and ‘Anuyoga’, have also been 
reproduced in Pflrvagata. 

The Chfllikas are related to initial four, ‘Pflrvas’ only. This implies that all 
the subjects, dealt with in DrishtivSda, whether enimciated in detail, partly exfdained 
insufficiently argued or merely or else inelaboratety expounded, have been compiled 
in die said chfllikas. 

It purports to mean that although all the topics, forming subject-matter of 
discussitm in ‘DrishtivSda’, have normally been touched upon in ChflIikSs, yet the 
subjects, dealt with in 4 components of ‘DrishtivSda’, namely, ‘Parikratna’, ‘Sfltra’, 
‘Pflrvagata’ and ‘Anuyoga’, which had not been elaborately explained therein, have 
also been referred to and explained in the said Chfllikas. There are four Chfllikas 
of the first POrva, twelve relate to second Pflrva, eight pertain to the diird POrva 
and ten belong to fourth Pflrva. In this way, there are in all 34 Chfllikas 
(4+12+8+10-34). 
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Vutus (Auxiliary literature, categoriied at Vastui) 


Along with the ChOlikas, there is another category of auxiliary literature called 
‘\hstu’ (knowledge of essmtials) which he^s in further elucidation or augmoitation 
of the abstruse or unintelligible texts of PQrvas. They are actually meant for the 
benefit of persons, having limited intelligence, so as to be able to understand the 
higher tnitbs of Jaina religion and philoso|Ay. The literature which enables to 
^prebend the knowledge, relating to subtlety of soul, minute living organism, 
and true disposition of mind as also the elalxnation of the real purport, is also 
designated as ‘Vhstu’. It is also admitted that there is incorporation of all view- 
points in the said category of literature. 

Number of Vastus Relating to Each ‘PQrva’ 

There are 10 articles relating to first POrva, fourteen articles relating to second 
POrva, eight to third POrva, eighteen to fourth POrva, twelve to fifth POrva, two to 
sixth POrva, sixteen to sevendi POrva, thirty to eighdi POrva, twenty to ninA POrva, 
fifteen to tenth POrva, twelve to eleventh POrva, thirteen articles to twelfth POrva, 
thirty to thirteenth POrva and twenty-five to fourteenth POrva. In this way, there 
are in all 223 articles (T\vo Hundred and 1\venty-five articles) 10 + 14 + 8+ 18 + 
12 + 2 + 16 + 30 + 20 + 15 + 12 + 13 + 30 + 25 = 225. 

There is no occasion for further elaboration of this auxiliary literature. Hence 
the description of POrvas (old sacred treatises containing knowledge on higher 
truths of Jaina religion and philosophy) has been given in concise form, as 
demanded by the context. 

Revelation of Sacred Knowledge on Higher TVuths of Jaina Religion and 
Philosophy : After Final Salvation of Arya Jambu 

Arya Prabhava : Prabhava came in contact with Arya Jambu in the shape of an 
intractable, insolent and untamable robber. However, after listening to the sermons 
delivered by Arya Jambu thereby laying emphasis on the significance of virtues — 
such as endurance, patience and forbearance and also witnessing for himself, the 
life of Arya Jambu, full of devotion, dedication, self denial and self-control, Arya 
Prabhava was now completely a changed man. He strongly made up his mind to 
follow the footsteps of Arya Jambu and lead the test of his life as an ascetic, foil 
of self-curbs and restraints. The life of a robber or thief was entirely changed to 
the life of a religious mendicant. Because of his inquisitiveness and strong will- 
mixed with his lovely nature with good moral conduct and behaviour, his exercising 
control over self and observance of the path of righteousness in day today course 
of his life, he attained the state of highest perfectirm, so much so that ater final 
salvation of Arya Jambu, the entire responsibility^of administering the affoirs of 
the religious organisation of Lord MahavitS arid providing spiritual guidance to 
the mendicants in general and his pupils in particular, fell upon his able shoulders. 
Arya Prabhava had the privilege to succeed to the hig^iest seat of a spiritual 
leader after final liberation of Arya Jambu. Only a brief reference is ibund in 
‘Kalpa SOtra’ (An Agamic Scripture of Jainas) : “Arya Prabhava, belonging to a 
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mtySyan family was resident disciple of Arya Jambu of KSshyapa lineage. The 
tradition of acquiring spiritual knowledge on higher truths of religion and 
philosophy, as revealed by Arya Jambu, continued unabated through Arya Prabhava, 
who had obtained perfection and expertise in 14 PQrvas and vm designated as 
‘Shruta Kevalin* (one having highest spiritual knowledge of Jaina religion and 
philosophy). 

Period of Arya Prabhava as Spiritual Leader and Preceptor 

Arya Prabhava was the supreme head of the institution as spiritual guide and 
preceptor for a period of eleven years after his succession to the seat of Arya 
Jambu. As per belief of Shwetamber Sect, Arya Prabhava had attained his final 
emancipation after 75 years from the final salvation of Lord MahSvira. The same 
chronology is found in 'HimvataTherSvali*.' 

As per reference appearing in relative scripture of Digatnber Sect, the name 
of Vidyuchar (thief) is cited in place of Prabhava (thieO* There is no mention of 
the name of Prabhava at all in the list of succession to the highest seat of spiritual 
leader and preceptor, following Arya Jambu. According to the list of succession, 
identified by Digamber Sect, Vishnu or Nandi succeeded to the holy seat of Arya 
Jambu. The period of spiritual leadership of AchSrya Vishnu was of 14 years. In 
Tiloyapanncttti (an Agamic Scripture of Digamber Sect), the name of Nandi appears 
as successor of Arya Jambu. 

Arya Shayyambhava 

After final salvation of Arya Jambu, Arya Shayyambhava was the spiritual leader 
who carried along and enunciated the sacred knowledge on higher truths of Jaina 
religion and philosophy, as revealed byTiis preceptor and guide. He was an erudite 
and pre-eminent scholar of his age. He was well conversant with Vedic teachings 
and philosophy. He was an expert in performance of Vedic yajnas and rituals. A 
reference appears that Arya Prabhava had an inner urge and accordingly, he directed 
his two Jaina Munis to contact the eminent scholar, Arya Shayyambhava and 
preach doctrines of Jaina religion and philosophy to him, who was then busy in 
performance of Vedic yajnas. He was filled with spiritual enlightenment and felt 

1. According to Muni Kalyanvijayji. Acharya Himvan was a renowned Sthavira (a senior Jama monk, 
having completed 20 years as religious mendicant after attaining initiation). Undoubtedly the period 
of spiritual pnuninencc and exaltation of Achaiya Himvan was contemporaneous to that of famous 
Anuyoga Pravartaka (A promoter and ptopounder of Anuyogas), Skanditarhdrya and Ndgarjuna 
Vachaka (A reciter of sacred texts). Since in Nandi Therdvah, authored by Ach2iya Oevardhigani, 
the name of Acharya Himvan appears after the name of Skanditacharya and prior to the name of 
Nag&ijuna and he has been quoted as disciple of Skanditacharya, which is very difficult to believe 
in a decisive manner whether Himvata Therdvali was authored by Acharya Himv&ta or .some other 
scholar. There are certain old citations in Himvata Therdvali (prior to the period of Tirthankers and 
Omniscients or pnor to the accompli.shment of old sacred texts of Jaina religion and philosophy) 
which stand corroborated by the ancient inscriptions too. On finding mention of such old 'Theiavali' 
citations, one is led to believe that iJimvata is probably an ancient treatise. However, there are a 
few citations w hich create uncertainty in the mind regarding authorship of Acharya Himvata. llius, 
it remains still undecided who is the actual writer of Himvata Tlieravali and it is for the scholars tp 
carry on further investigation in this regard. 
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greatly inspired. He came over to Arya Prabhava and obtained initiation through 
him. He was already an ardent scholar and by virtue of his prudence, retentiveness 
of memory and spirit, of a genius, he was able to derive knowledge through 
meditation on higher truths of Jaina philosophy. He made |»ofound study and 
gained expertise in 14 old sacred treatises, incorporating texts of highest spiritual 
knowledge of Jaina religion. He came to be known as ‘Shruta Kevalin’ (Having 
attained perfection in highest spiriual knowledge of Jainism). 

At the time, Arya Shayyambhava had been initiated, his wife was pregnant. 
At the scheduled time, she gave birth to a son. He was named ‘Manaka’. The son 
grew up and came to know that his father was an ascetic and a Jaina saint. He 
approached him and was greatly impressed by his devout life, dedicated to 
performance of spiritual endeavours and observance of control over self as also 
leading the life of self mortification. He obtained initiation by his father, who 
realized and perceived through his extra-ordinary vision that his son, Manaka was 
destined to live for a short period say for six months only. So that his son may be 
blessed with long life he composed Dashavaikulika (An impOTtant Agamic scripture 
of Jaina religion) by selecting substantial and significant portions from authoritative 
Scriptural works on higher truths of Jaina philosophy, so that his son may feel 
inspired to lead the life of a true devout and exercise control over self. He believed 
that his newly initiated son would he greatly benefited by undertaking critical 
study of the said sacred book and lead the life of self-denial and control for 
continuance of the possibility of living for a long time. It was really a marvellous 
contribution of AchSrya Shayyambhava to the students of highest spiritual 
knowledge. 

Composition of ‘Dashavaikalika’ on the basis of Highest Spiritual Knowledge, 
Contained in Purvas 

It is believed tliat ‘DashavaikSlika’ had been composed on the basis of highest 
sipiritual knowledge, contained in POrvas. For instance, the chapter, styled ‘Dharma 
Pragyapti’ of DashavaikSlika had been composed on the basis of the material, 
derived from 'Atma Pravada’ Pflrva; the chapter, titled ‘PindaishnS’ is based on 
the contents of ‘Karma-Pravada’ and the chapter under the head ‘Vdkya Shudhi’ 
had been composed on the basis of the contents of ‘Satya Pravada’ Pdrva and 
lastly the remaining portion of Dashavaikulika is ba.sed on third, Vastu’ (The 
mere outline or skeleton of any subject to be develqied afterwards) of PratyakhySn 
Pflrva (Relating to the austerities to be observed for expressing regrets and showing 
repulsion against sinful acts or wrong doings. 

Only this much is found mentioned in the list of ‘Sthaviras’ in succession to 
foe seat of religious teachers and guides appearing in Kdpa-Sutm in relation to 
Arya Shayyamabhava— -“Arya Shayyambhava was the resident pupil of Sthavira 
Arya Prabhava, who belonged to a KatySyan %nily while Arya Shayyambhava 
belonged to foe Vatsa Lineage and was father of ‘Manaka’. 

' The Period of Spiritual Leadership of 'Arya Shayyambhava’ 

Acharya Shayyambhava was the .supreme head of Jaina oiganisation for a period 
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of 23 years. In Himvata Theravali, the year of his final emancipation has been 
cited to be 98, the samvat year after final salvation of Lord MaliSvira. which 
matches and appears to be correct. However, as believed by Digamber Sect. ‘Nandi- 
MitiS’ had succeeded to the seat of Arya Shayyambhava. and had provided spiritual 
leadership to the organisation for a period of 16 years. 

Arya Yashobhadra 

Arya Yashobhadra was the resident pupil of Arya Shayyambhava. In Kalpa SOtra 
Sthiravalli (List of successors to the seat of spiritual leader and guide), be lias 
been introduced as ‘Sthavira Arya Yashobhadra’ being resident pupil of Sthavira 
Shayyambhava who belonged to the line^e of ‘Vatsa’ and was father of Manaka. 
Arya Yashobhadra belonged to the family lineage of 'Tungiyayan. After final 
emancipation of Arya Shayyambliava, the responsibility of revealing higliest spiritual 
knowledge of Jaina religion and philosophy, as also administrating the affairs of 
Jaina organisation fell upon the able shoulders of Arya Yashobliadra, who shouldered 
the said responsibility with efficacy and to the great satisfaction of all. He had 
gained expertise in 14 POrvas (Texts of old spiritual knowledge on higher truths 
of Jaina religion and philosophy). 

Imparting Sacred Knowledge of Jaina Religion to the Kings of Nanda Dynasty 

It is believed that Arya Yashobhadra had imparted spiritual knowledge of Jaina 
religion to the kings of Nanda dynasty. Accordingly, they turned followers of Jaina 
religion. 

It is cited in ‘Himvata Theravali’ that during the period of spiritual leadership 
of Arya Yashobhadra. eighth Nanda ttas the ruler of Magadha dynasty. He was 
greedy and avaricious. On the ill advice of his Brahmana Minister, Virochan, he 
attacked the kingdom of Kalinga region (Orissa) and destroyed it altogether. Not 
merely this, he had also ruined the temple of Lord Rishabha and reduced it to 
dust, which had been got built up by Magadha emperor, Shrenika, at Kumar Hill 
and had forcibly brought the golden idol of Lord Rishabba to Magadha along 
with him'. 


In this regard certain points need minute consideration. In case, (he rulers of Nanda dynasty were 
followers of the doctrines of Jaina religion, how they could have dared to wage war with a Jaina 
king of Kalinga region and totnlly destroy the temple of Lord Rishabha As also, why the golden 
idol of [x)rti Rishabha was removed from Kumar Hill and bmughi to Magadha? 

llicrc are diverse opinions of Scholars in this respect. Certain scholars believe that in case the 
ruler of Nanda dynasty had no faith in the tenets of Jama religion, he could have easily destroyed 
the idol of l^rd Rishabha instead of bringing (he idol of Lord Rishabha to Magadha along with 
him. According to royal practice and attitude of that period, attacking a ruler, having faith in the 
same religion, is one thing and pmpitiating or offending a deity was an altogether different matter. 
According to the belief of Jaina community, King of Magadha, named Konika and sub.scquently 
known as Aj5t Shatru. was, decidedly, a follower of Jainism and Chetaka. President of Lichchhavi 
Republic, was also a Jaina. However, the fact remains, that a fierce battle look place between them 
and an ideal Republic of those days, called Lichchhvi Republic, unfortunately, had a mi.serable end 
and was annihilated for ever. 
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Period of Spiritual Leadership 

Arya Yashobhadra the supreme leader of the organisation for a continuous 
period of 50 years. It is cited in ‘Himvata TberSvali’ that he had attained his final 
liberation in the 148th year aAer final liberation of Lord Mahavii3. His spiritual 
leadership for SO years, stands corroborated by the said citation. However, as per 
Digamber Sect, the third spiritual head after final salvation of Arya Jambu i.e. 
successofto the seat of Nandi Ntitra, was AparajitS. His period of spiritual leadership 
is believed to be of 22 years. 

Succession to the Seat of Arya Yashobhadra 

As described in ‘Kalpa SOtra’, after the name of Arya Yashobhadra in the list of 
successors, we find that the mode of description is changed and the subsequent 
citation regarding succession is, sometimes brief and sometimes detailed. It is 
cited — “The order of succession after Arya Yashobhadra reads — Arya Yashobhadra 
who belonged to a family of ‘TungiySyan lineage’, had two resident disciplies- 
Arya SambhaOtavijaya, belonging to ‘MSder’ lineage and the other ‘Arya 
Bhadrabahu’, representing the family of Prachin lineage. The highest spiritual 
knowledge of Jaina religion and philosophy, hitherto carried out faithfully to the 
end by Arya Yashobhadra, was continued to be revealed by Arya Sambhuntivijaya 
and Arya Bhadrabahu along with administrating the affairs of Jaina organisation. 

Two Successors Simultaneously : A New Arrangement 

By the time of Arya Yashobhadra, only one name was nominated to act as supreme 
leader of the Jaina organisation and as preceptor or spiritual guide. Hitherto the 
Jaina organisation functioned under the leadership of a single sanctified teacher 
or saint. After salvation of Arya Yashobhadara, a new arrangement came into 
existence. Most probably, Arya Yashobhadra might have found the aforesaid two 
dosciples equally fit and capable amongst all other pupils and he might have been 
confronted with the problem to decide only a single name because of extra-ordinary 
talents and similar state of worthiness of both of them. When he found it difficult 
to choose and nominate only one name as his successor, he preferred to declare 
both, of them-Sambhfltivijaya and Bhadrabahu as his co-successors. This gave 
birth to a new tradition. However, it had no adverse effect, whatsoever. Even after 
appointing two heads of the institution, simultaneously, the day-to-day functioning 
of the oiganisation and administration of its affairs was not vitiated or rendered 
ineffectual in any way, since the successorship of both the spiritual leaders was 
not absolute or unconditional in any way. The senior or the elder leader had an 
obvious control over the administration of the organisation without the least 
interference by the junior colleague. After final salvation of the elder colleague, 
all his rights and titles stood transferred to the junior colleague and he exerccised 
all those rights for the smooth running of the in^itution. 

The only difference being that earlier only one successor used to be nominated 
and the right to nominate the next successor remained vested in him. However, as 
per new convention, immediately after the final liberation of the senior successor, 
the responsibility for providing spiritual leadership and guidance, automatically 
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fell upon the junior colleague, since he had already been nominated. The new 
tradition of nominating two spiritual heads simultanaeously had no ill-effect on 
the day-to-day functioning and administration of the institution. However, it was 
only an exclusive case of its kind. Virtually, the tradition of appointing or 
nominating only one successor at a time continued thereafter. 

Arya Sambhutivijaya 

Arya Sambhativijaya was a senior and elder preceptor. Obviously, he was the 
supreme leader of the organisation and spiritual guide after the final emancipation 
of Arya Yashobhadra. Arya Sambhativijaya was expert and fully conversant with 
highest spiritual knowledge of Jain religion and philosophy as contained in 14 
Parvas. The period of his spiritual leadership is believed to have continued for 8 
years. As cited in Himvata Theravali, he had attained his final liberation in lS6th 
year after the salvation of Lx>rd Mahavira. Under the sacred tradition of Digamber 
Sect, Achdrya Goverdhan had succeeded to the seat of Aparajita, the fourth spiritual 
leader and head of the organisation after final emancipation of Arya Jambu. The 
period of spiritual leadership of AchSrya Govenlhan had continued for 19 years. 

Acharya Bhadrabahu, Really a Great Dynamic Personality 

It is traditionally believed that Acharya Bhadrabahu was bom in a Brahmana 
family in Southern India in a village, known as Pratishthanpur (Pedhan). He had 
studied and gained expertise in several Vidyas (disciplines), in consistency with 
the reputation of his family. He liad acquired thorough knowledge of the subjects. 
It is stated that his financial position wa&.extiemely tight. He might have developed 
interest in the sacred knowledge on the higher truths of Jaina religion and 
philosophy and accordingly he might have obtained initiation as an ascetic or 
religious mendicant. 

Relation with Varahmihir : It is a hearsay that VaiShmihir was a celebrated 
a.stronomer and younger brother of Acharya Bhadrabahu. However, on the basis of 
information, available, Varahmihir is believed to have lived in the sixtlt century of 
Vikram era (Hindu calendar). He had died in 587 A.D. On the other hand, AchSrya 
Bhadrabahu lived in much earlier period, prior to the commencement of Vikram 
era. Thus, the presumpton of a close relation between Bhadrabahu and Varahmihir 
is virtually incorrect and incoherent. 

Author of Cbheda Sutras : There are six Chheda Sutras (woiks containing 
aphoristic rules, prescribing religious acts for atonement of sins), forming part of 
Jaina canonical literature, namely — (1) Nishitha, (2) Mahanishitha, (3) Vyavahar, 
(4) Dashashrut-Skandh, (5) Vrahat Kalpa, and (6) Panch-Kalpa (Also known as Jit 
Kalpa). The complete historic account of India is obtained in a systematic and 
regular order, described in ‘Dashashrutaskandli’. The scholars are not unanimous 
and have diverse opinions whether Chandragupta Maurya was follower of Jaina 
religion or he reposed faitli in Vedic philosq>hy. 

‘Parishishta Parva’ (Authored by Achhrya Hcmchandra) 

It is cited in 'Parishishta Parva’ that Chanakya, Prime- Minister of emperor 
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Chandraguta was follower of Jaina religion. He was keen to persuade Chandragupta 
to adopt Jaina religion. Once he welcomed and honoured the saint scholars, 
assembled in two gatherings, who had faith in the tenets of various philosophies 
or who belonged to various schools of religion and philosophy. In one such meeting. 
Jama saints or scholars were also invited. Emperor Chandragupta was greatly 
impressed by the doctrines of Jama philosophy and he had adopted Jaina religion 
also. Almost in the canonical literature of both Shwetamber and Digamber sects, 
sixteen dreams, visualized by emperor Chandragupta, are well-known and there 
was a reflection of the possible degeneration in the alround spheres of religion, 
culture and civilization. 

As cited by ‘Magasihaniza’, an ambassador of Greece, in the Royal court of 
emperor Chandragupta, that the emperor had reposed faith in the doctrines of 
Jaina religion as against Vedic religion, propounded by Brahmana Scholars. 
According to renowned scholar, Thomas, not merely emperor Chandragupta but 
his son, Bindusar and grand-son, Ashoka were also followers of Jaina religion. 
Mr Thomas had tried to substantiate his view by quoting from *Mudra-Raksha$ha 
(Name of a dramatic play by Vishakhadutta), ‘Raj Tarangini’ (Name of a celebrated 
historical poetry, treating of the kings of Kashmira by author Kalhana) and Ain-e- 
Akbari. However, it is apparent from a perusal of Buddhist literature that Bindusir, 
son of emperor Chandragupta, had faith in Vedic religion. 

It may be possible that Ashoka may have initially been follower of Jaina 
religion and subsequently he may have changed his faith. It is cited in ‘Himvata 
Thera vali’ that Ashoka had adopted Bodh religion after 4 years of his coronation. 
In his royal proclamations, appearing in his inscriptions, he has directed to give 
alms to the Jaina mendicants as well. It, therefore, follows that even after adopting 
Bodh religion, the emperor continued to have due respect and reverence for Jaina 
saints. It is thus possible that emperor Ashoka may have been initially a follower 
of Jama religion. Dr. Leuman, Hornley, Smith, RHyas Davids, and JaiswSl, all 
eminent historians, expressed the view that emperor Chandragupta Maurya was 
follower of Jaina religion. They also opine that the emperor was the disciple of 
Acharya Bhadrabahu. 

Association of Chandragupta with Acharya Bhadrabahu 

No strong evidence is available to substantiate the relationship of an Acharya 
(Religious preceptor) and pupilage between Acharya Bhadrabahu and emperor 
Chandragupta. The issue calls for further investigation and research. Renowned 
historian. Muni Kalyan Vijay also subscribes to this view. According to him, no 
substantial proof is yet available to establish this view. He further adds that a 
terrible famine had taken place during the reign of emperor Chandragupta. At that 
time, there was an old Acharya, named Sutthim or Susthita at Patliputra. Old 
citations of this nature are of-course, there, yet na wiring or a work, witten prior 
to 10th century, are available to corroborate the above fact. As stated in ‘Himvata 
Theravali*, Achlrya Bhadrabahu had attained his liberation in 170th yeai and 
Chandragupta had expired in 184th year, after final salvation of Lord MahavirS. 
Thus, there was a diffeience of only 14 years in resigning the bodies by Ach2irya 
Bhadrabahu and emperor Chandragupta which was enough to establish that they 
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were contemporary to each other. Inspite of the said sporadic illustrations this 
matter has received continuous attention of Jaina scholars. However, it needs further 
contemplation, profound discussion and determination as also consideration of all 
relative material to arrive at a definite conclusion. 

First Recitation of Agamic Texts 

It IS apparent from various sources that a terrible famine had taken palace, lasting 
for 12 years, during the reign of emperor Chandragupta Maurya, so much so that 
people began to pray God to save them from the horrors of famine and there was 
a sort of disastrous chaos when people were repeatedly praying for deliverance 
and mercy. Obviously, the mendicants depending on alms, were unable to procure 
food for their living. It is mentioned in ‘Sthiravalli*, “The femine was dreadful 
and terrible like the night of destruction, leading to the end of the world. The 
group of mendicants shifted to the sea-coast so as to be able to support themselves. 
The spiritual knowledge, which had been obtained by Jama scholars by hearing to 
the utterances of omniscients. was forgotten for want of repitition or repeated 
recital of the sacred texts. Even the remembennce of highly learned scholars and 
sages, having extra-ordinary memory, fades or withers for want of regular exercise 
and repetition. Ultimately, the hard time of famine and scarcity came to an end. 
The entire association of Jaina saints assembled at PStliputra (Patna). The 'Angas’ 
(12 Angas, forming part of Agamic scriptures), ‘Adhyayans’ (auxiliary sacred texts), 
'Uddeshakas' (Illustrations), remembered by the Jaina scholars were collected and 
compiled. However, the 1 2th Anga, ‘‘Drishtivada’ could not be compiled for want 
of rememberance of the texts, pertaining to highest spiritual knowledge of Jaina 
religion and philosophy. Obviously, % Jaina Scholars and sages felt perturbed 
AchlLrya Bhadrabahu was well conversant with the sacred texts on higher truths of 
.Taina religion, contained in the said 14 TQrvas*. He was somewhere on the route 
to Nepal. The organisation deputed two Munis (Jama saints) to contact him and 
persuade him to return”. A similar narration is found in Prdkrita Updesha Pada. 
It is accordingly stated in Avashyaka Churni, (authored by Sri JinadSs Gani). 

An Assumption that Jaina Monks had moved to Southern India 

It has been noted above that the groups of Jaina mendicants had migrated to 
'Nirnidhi’ or sea coast. This leads iis to conclude that the Jaina monks had either 
shifted to a sea-coast in South or a certain territory in Southern India. However, 
why it should be taken for granted that it was the sea coast in south. It could be 
Bay of Bengal also, on the coast of which a long belt of Orissa, joins where the 
doctrines of Jaina religion had already been propagated and there was a large 
tbllowing of Arhat religion. 

Recitation of the Sacred Texts of Purvas by Acharya Bhadrabahu 

The message of Jaina organisation had already been communicated to Acharya 
Bhadrabahu. He was. however, completely absorbed in undertaking spiitNal 
performances by way of profound meditation and abstract contemplation for 
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accomplishment of tremendous vitality and strength of soul. It was not physically 
possible for him to move to Pdtliputra, since it was bound to obstruct his ^iritual 
attainments. He, therefore, communicated his consent to recite the sacred texts 
and preach highest spiritual knowledge, contained in the 14 PQrvas, to the Jaina 
mendicants who would be arriving at his place for the purpose. It is cited that 
accordingly 1 SOO students were sent by the institution to Nepal. Out of them 500 
were religious mendicants and two attendants were meant to look after the 
requirements of each initiated mendicant for making suitable arrangements for its 
food and attending to other essential duties. Thus there were 1,000 attendants. 

Acharya Bhadrabahu started to recite the old sacred texts of POrvas. However, 
he found it extremly difficult later on to carry on the recitation of holy texts 
because of the obscure and complicated nature of the sacred texts, containing 
highest spiritual knowledge and truths of Jama religion and philosophy more 
especially forming part of ‘Drishtivada’, for want of adequate prudence and 
capability to pick up the essence and retain it in memory. Soon the students and 
scholarly mendicants began to feel bored and highly frustrated. Ultimately, they 
turned completely nervous and yielded. They could not muster further courage to 
carry on their studies. Besides SthQlbhadra, no other mendicant could keep pace 
or stand its ground. SthQlbhadra kept his studies continued without losing heart 
and giving up the initiative. The knowledge of the sacred texts of 10 PQrvas both 
in the nature of aphorisms and explanations of the meanings thereof had been 
obtained by him. While the systematic study of the holy texts was going on 
smoothly, it so happened that his initiated sisters, who were female mendicants, 
arrived there to watch how their brother was absorbed in acquinng highest spiritual 
knowledge of Jaina philosophy, as revealed by Acharya Bhadrabahu, the great 
religious preceptor and spiritual guide. SthQlbhadra came to know of it beforehand 
through his insight and in order to maker his sisters wonder-struck, he assumed 
the shape of a lion by his magical skill and spiritual accomplishments. The sisters, 
obviously, grew frightened and stood highly amazed. SthQlbhadra, immediately, 
returned to his original form. Tlie sisters were greatly surprised and struck dumb. 

AchSrya Bhadrabahu easily looked through the reality. He was not at all in 
favour of performing superfluous miracles by misusing spiritual achievements. 
Obviously, he was very much annoyed. He stopped recitation of the texts and 
impart spiritual knowledge to SthQlbhadra. StliQlbhadra expressed regrets and greatly 
entreated his preeptor to forgive him. Thereupon, AchQrya Bhadrabahu started 
again to impart knowledge of remaining four PQrvas to SthQlbhadra but in the 
shape of aphorisms only and did not elaborate their meanings. Tlius, SthQlbhadra 
was able to obtain knowledge of 14 PQrvas in the shape of aphorisms and 10 
PQrvas with explanations of the meanings thereof. Thus, he is said to have acquired 
knowledge of the texts of 14 PQrvas and retained them in memory in iq>hosistic 
style and 10 PQrvas with due explanations and elaborations. In this way, after 
final liberation of Acharya Bhadrabahu, there w^ none to explain and elaborate 
the meanings thereof and resultantly, the study and teaching of 4 PQrvas stopped 
thereafter. 
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The President or Director, Under whose Guidance, the First 
Recitation Took Place 

The compilation of 11 Angas had been completed at Patliputra. It is known as 
first recital. It is not explicitly clear w4io had presided or directed the proceedings 
thereof. Acldlrya BhadrabShu was in Nepal, absorbed in yogic or meditative 
contemplation for higher spiritual accomplishments. Hence his supervision and 
guidance was out of question. Being next to BhadrabShu, the leadership of 
Sthaibhadra was accepted because of his superiority and excellence from all view- 
points. It is also possible that before departing for Nepal Ach&rya Bhadrabihu 
might have himself entrusted the leader^ip of the institution to SthQlbhadra. 

The maximum possibility appears that the first recitation of Agamic literature 
and sacred texts had taken place under able guidance of Sthflibhadra. 

Achhrya Bhadrabahu : Beliefs of Digambcr Sect 

It is traditionally believed by Digamber sect that during the long dreadful period 
when the horrifying famine had taken place in the entire Magadha region, AchSrya 
BhadrabShu had moved to south along with the groups of Jaina mendicants. 
Emperor Chandragupta is also believed to have accompanied him, as a Jaina monk. 
Bhadrabahu attained liis final emancipation at Chandragiri hill near Shravanbelgola 
m Karnataka State. 

It is cited in a petrographic inscription fixed in the monastery of Lord PSrasnSth 
(The sanctified teacher and guide of Jaina religion) near Shravanbelgola in 
Kariuttaka State that in accordance with the advice and direction of AchSrya 
BhadrabShu, the organisation of religious mendicants had moved from Northern 
India to South India, from the said inscription, it is, however, not clear whether 
AchSrya BhadrabShu had also moved to the southern territory along with them. 
The said inscription dates back to the year S22 of ‘Shaka era’ (The calendar year, 
started by king SalivShana, which commenced 78 years alter Christian era). 

Vrahatkatlik Kosha iTliis sacred treatise is authored by AchSrya Harishena 
and was composed and written in the year 8S3 of Shaka era. The said book reads: 
AchSrya Bhadrabahu once happened to reach Ujjaini (The modem Ujjain city in 
Malwa region of Madhya Pradesh. It is one of the seven sacred cities of Hindus in 
India), while propagating the doctrines and message of Jaina religion in his tour. 
He stayed in a garden, located near SiprS river. He entered the city to beg alms. 
He watched in a house that a young child was having a swing in a cradle — ^The 
child cried out-get away. Accordingly, he inferred that a dreadful famine for 12 
years was going to occur. He convened a meeting of the association and narrated 
the incident before the Jaina mendicants. He advised them to move to the south at 
the earliest possible. He told them that he would stay behind since he was quite 
an aged man, unable to undertake a long journey. 

Visit of Vishakhachkrya to South 

There is another significant citation in the said Vrahat Kathikosha that emp^or 
Chandragupta had been initiated as Jaina mendicant by AcliSrya Bhadraldhu. He 
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came to be known as Vish&kichSrya after attaining initation. As per advice of his 
sanctified teacher, he moved and arrived in the territory of PannSta region in 
south. It is also cited that other heads, namely Ramilla, Sthulvridha and 
BhadrachUrya were instructed to proceed to the Sindh region as well as other 
neighbouring territories. It is also cited in ‘Vrahat KathSkosha that AchSrya 
Bhadrab3hu had attained final salvation by undertaking trance meditation and 
absolute concentration of mind, free ft^om all illusions and by observing prescribed 
religious austerities at Bhadrapada of Ujjaini region.. 

Biography of AcKhrya Bhadrabfthu 

In ‘Bhadrabahu Charitra' (a biogr^hy of Acharya Bhadrabahu, accomplished in 
16th century of Vikrama era) by Acharya Ratnanandi, there is a similar narration 
as given in Vrahat Kathakosha. which reads “Acharya Bhadrabahu entered a house 
begging alms. He found a young infant of 60 days, swinging in a cradle in the 
said lonely house. He cried out at the right of Jaina monk — go away, go away.’’ 

Acharya Bhadrabahu asked instantly for how long? The child retorted-ibr twelve 
years. 

On the basis of the said incident, Acharya Bhadrabahu apprehended that a 
terrible famine was bound to take place, lasting for continuously 12 years. He set 
out to South accompanied by 12000 Jaina mendicants. On specific request of his 
disciples, he left behind Ramalya, SthQiabhadra and Sthuiacharya at Ujjain. In the 
aforesaid biography, it is also stated that the king of Ujjain had been initiated as a 
Jaina Muni by AchSrya Bhadrabihu. However, his name is written ‘Chandragupti’ 
in place of Chandragupta. 

A Voice from Heaven (An Incorporeal Speech) 

Acliarya Bhadrabahu was advancing rapidly towards south. He happened to hear a 
voice from heaven while crossing a wood. He realised that his time of death was 
near and his remaining life was too short. He directed VishSkhachSrya to 
Superintend the affairs of the organisation as his successor, fully knowing and 
realising that VishSkhacharya was sobre and sagacious and was well conversant 
with the texts, contained in 10 Purvas. The newly initiated and most sincere disciple, 
having intense regard towards his guru, stayed behind to attend him. After some 
time, Acharya Bhadrabahu attained final salvation by undertaking trance meditation, 
free from all illusions and by observing prescribed austerities at that very place. 

While moving ahead towards South, Vishakhacharya reached Choi region, 
propounding the doctrines of Jaina religion and kindling the hearts of his followers 
and newly initiated disciples with higher spiritual knowledge and truths of Jaina 
philosophy, who had accompanied him to save themselves from the ferocity of 
dreadful famine. Tlie hard time of 12 years famiiw was passed by iuMtertalfing 
tours in south from one place to another, making temporary sojourns and 
propagating the message of Jaina religion.Thereafter, the groups of religious 
mendicants returned to Ujjain under leadership and guidance of Vishakhacharya. 
The Jaina monks, who had remained behind and not accompanied to South, were 
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found to have turned slack and sluggish VishSkhachSrya sincerely tried to persuade 
them to give up the laxity in their temperament and lethargic habits wiiich had 
been strongly forbidden by the ShSstras but all in vain. However, the easy going 
Munis paid no heed and did not mend their life style. When SthfllachSrya also 
tried to persuade them, they got infuriated and after repeatedly striking him with 
a stick, pushed him down in a ditch. 

RhjSvali, A Work in Kannada Language 

There is a production, styled RdjSvali, written in Kannada language which 
incorparates the narrative relating to Ach3rya Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta. 
RajSvali was accomplished in the year 1751 of shaka era. It was authored by 
Devachandra. The style of narration is like that of biography of AchSrya 
Bhadrabahu. However, there are certain fresh incorporations also. For example, 
the biographer of Bhadrabahu. had mentioned about visualization of 16 dreams by 
Chandragupta (Chandragupti), ruler of Ujjaini, while the author of RdjSvali writes 
that the said 16 dreams had been visualized by emperor Chandragupta of PStliputra. 

What has been described above by quoting from various canonical books of 
Jama scholars, it is not invanably proved that Acharya Bhadrabahu, an erudite 
scholar and a great exponent of jaina philosophical doctrines had really moved to 
south, stayed there and ultimately had attained final salvation. While the author of 
Vrahat Kathakoshu writes that Acharya Bhadrabahu had attained his final 
emancipation in the territory of Ujjaini, the biogrtqiher of Acharya Bhadrabahu 
states that Bhadrabahu had attained his final salvation by undertaking trance 
meditation, absolute concentration of mind, free from all illusions and by observing 
prescribed severe austerities in a wood on the way to South. Similarly, the author 
of VmhSt Kathakosha, writes that ^Jllamilla, Sthfllbhadra and Bhadracharya had 
been directed to proceed to Sindhu region (A territory around Indus river). On the 
other hand, the biographer of Bhadrabahu states that they had statyed behind in 
Ujjain. Not merely this, he has even changed the name of SthOlvradha to SthOla- 
Bhadra and that of Bhadracharya to Sthalacharya. It is, no doubt, an important 
point to be clarified why the biographer of Bhadrabahu had altered these names 
when all his preceding writers, had been citing their names as SthOlvradha and 
Bhadracharya. 

Another significant point, to be minutely considered is whether Chandragupta, 
referred to, belonged to Patliputra or Ujjaini. The mental inclination of scholars, 
belonging to Digamber Sect, is in favour of assuming that Chandragupta was the 
ruler of Ujjaini. The author of Kannada work, RSJSvali, Sri Devachandra, alone 
has written that the visionary of 16 dreams, Chandragupta, was the king of 
Patliputra. 

Although, the message of Jaina religion had already spread far and wide in 
India, yet it is a historic reality that the main influence of Jaina religion was 
confined to Magadha and its neighbouring areas. This also leads us to believe that 
most probably, Acharya Bhadrabahu too had spent major portion of his life in 
touring M^adha and adjoining areas and also making frequent sojourns in that 
region. On this basis, it appears to be more reliable and consistent that emperor 
Chandragupta. who had come in close contact witli Acharya Bhadrabahu, belonged 
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to and lived at PStliputra. The trend of Indian and Western scholars too is found 
generally conforming with* this view. 

All the scholars and Writers, belonging to Shwetamber Sect, are unanimous 
that AchSrya BhadrabShu had gone to Nepal for undertaking yogic exercises by 
way of complete absorption of mind in profound meditation and spiritual endeavours 
to acquire vitality of soul and possession of great strength with perseverance or 
steady continuance in devotion. Departure from PStliputra (Patna) to Nepal not 
only easy and convenient but also appears to be rational and convincing. Nepal is 
not very remote from PStliputra. 

It is also feasible that Avanti region (a territory, north of Narmada river; its 
capital was Ujjain, situated on the Sipra river and western portion of modern 
Malawi), may have been a constituent of Magadha dynasty. It might be a central 
place on the West of Magadha dynesty or a State Ctqtital or else Ujjain might be 
a sub-capital of Magadha empire. It is also possible that emperor Chandragupta, 
ruler of Magadha dynasty, might have decided to live at Ujjaini in the later period 
of his life and had come in contact with Acharya BhadralShu and the senes of 
events that took place, might relate to that period. 

However, after considering all aspects, it appears that Patliputra was the main 
capital of Magadha dynasty, during the reign of emperor Ashdka, u4io had appointed 
his son, Kunal to live at Ujjaini as state governor of the western territory, forming 
part of his great empire. It is also mentioned in ‘HimvataTherSvali’ that Sampriti, 
the grand son of emperor Ashoka, had moved to Ujjaini in 246th year, after final 
salvation of Lord Mahavira. However, Chandragupta had also lived at Ujjaini, is 
not supported by any definite or tangible proof. Hence the assumption appears to 
be wrong and unfounded. 

As a matter of fact, the version that Chandragupta Maurya was the ruler of 
Magadha dynasty and lived at PStliputra appears to be more convincing and 
relevant. However, it should not be treated as a final verdict. It needs further 
examination and critical investigation. The topic is closed here with this comment. 
AchSrya Bhadrabahu may have undertaken a tour to south but, probably, he might 
have been another BhadrabShu. The question of making a trip to south by emperor 
Chandragupta with AchSrya Bhadrabahu No. 1, does not anse. 

Spiritual Leadership and Superintendence of Jaina Organisation 

The fifth successor to the holy seat of Arya Jambu and leader of the Jaina 
organisation, founded by Lord Mahavira, was AchSrya Bhadrabahu. Both Digamber 
and Shwetamber Sects are unanimous on this point. In the list of successive holders 
of the supreme seat, AchSrya BhadrabShu was the fifth successor to the seat of 
Arya Jambu, is agreed upon by both Digamber and Shwetamber Sects. Nevertheless, 
both sects differ for how long Acharya Bhadrabahu provided leadership to the 
organisation. According to Shwetamber Sect, AchSrya BhadrabShu, led the 
organisation for 14 years only. On the other hand, Digamber Sect believes that he 
continued superintending tlie affairs of the Jaina organisation for 29 years. As per 
Shwetamber Sect, tlie total period, ranging from the final salvation of Arya Jambu 
to the final emancipation of Achaya Bhadrabahu amounts to— (Prabhava-ll years 
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Shayyambhava-23 years + Yashobhadra-SO years 4 Sambhutivijaya-8 years h- 
AchSrya Bhadrab3hu-14 years =106 years). The total period from final salvation 
of Lord Mahivira to the final liberation of AchSrya Bhadrabihu is admittedly 64 
years. Thus the total period from final salvation of Lord MahavirS to the flnal 
salvation of Acharya BhadratShu is reckoned at 170 years (644106^170). 

As per Digamber Sect, the total period from final salvation of Arya Jambu to 
the final liberation of Acharya BhadraMhu, ranges — Vishnu or Nandi- 14 years + 
Nandi Mitia-16 years + Aparajita-22 years (joverdhan-19 years + BhadrabShu- 
29 years ° 100 years. All the said five religious teachers had attained the state of 
omniscience and absolute perfection in highest spiritual knowledge of Jaina religion 
and philosophy, known as 'Shruta Kevalins’. The Digamber Sect is of the view 
that thereafter no other religious leader had attained the state of omniscience or 
perfection in sacred texts of Agamas. The total period from the final salvation of 
Lord MahSvira to the final emancipation of Arya Jambu is admittedly 62 years. 
Thus the total period from final salvation of Lord Mahavir3 to final liberation of 
Acharya Bhadrabahu amounts to 62+ 1 00°° 1 62 years. 

Final Emancipation of Acharaya Bhadrabahu 

The scholars of Digamber tradition have also expressed their views regarding final 
salvation- of Acharya Bhadrabahu. However, what has been laid down 
conventionally by the scholars of Shwetamber Sect, in regard to the final salvation 
of Acharya Bhadrabahu is different. The citation in 'Himvata Therawali’, appearing 
in this context, reads. The last authority on 14 Purvas (old sacred treatises of 
Jaina relgion, the gist of viiich is incorporated in 12th Anga, ‘Drishtiv3da) and 
‘Shruta Kevalin' (Proficient in highest spiritual knowledge and devoted to the 
philosophical doctrines of Jama religion). AchSrya BhadrabShu had nominated 
Sthulbhadra to succeed him, who was the son of famous Prime Minister, Sbak(al. 
Thus, after about 170 years flxim the final salvation of Lord MahavirS, AchSrya 
BhadrabShu had observed fast unto death, after giving up food completely. He 
attained final emancipation at Kumar hill in Kalinga region (Orissa) after observing 
fast for 15 days in the state of total concentration and absorption in abstract 
contemplation and religious meditation. 

Achkraya SthQibhadra 

It is cited that the first Nanda ruler of Magadha dynasty, had his Prime Minister, 
Kalpaka, who was Brahman by caste. He was staunch follower of Jainism, Shak(SI, 
the celebrated Prime Minister of the ninth Nanda was the descendant of ‘Kalpaka’. 
It appears in Avashyuka (Jhunfi (authored by AchSrya Jiitadas Gani) and ‘Parishishta 
Parva’ (written by Acharya Hemchandra) that Prime Minister, Shak(SI had strong 
faith in the doctrines of Jaina religion. It was why, he had fallen prey to the 
malice and dislike of Brahmana Community. Sthulbhadra was the son of Prime 
Minister, Shak(SI and had seven sisters. Sthulbhadra had attained initiation along 
with all his sisters. 

As per detailed narration, appearing in Kalpa Sfltra Sthiravalli’ (A )t^ of 
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successes to the supreme seat as head of Jaina institution) Sthulbhadra had attained 
by Arya Sambhutivijay^. It is cited therein Arya Sambhutivijaya, belonging to 
Madher Community had 12 resident disciples like his own offsprings — 

1. Nandanbhadra, 2. Upnandan Bhadra, 3. Tishyabhadra, 4. Yashobhadra, 5 Suman 
Bhadra (Swapanbhadra), 6. Manibhadra, 7. Punyabhadra (Purnabhadra), 
8. Sthulbhadra. 9. Rijumati, 10. Jambu. II. Dirghabhadia, and 12. PSndubhadra. 
The name of Sthulbhadra appears against SI. No. 8. SthQlbhadra’s sisters too had 
obtained initiation by Arya Sambhutivijya. It is cited in detailed list of successors, 
contained in ‘Kalpa SQtra’, Arya Sambhutivijya, belonging to Madhar Community, 
had seven resident female disciples like his own offsprings, namely — 1. Yaksa, 

2. Yaksadutta, 3. BhfltS, 4. Bhfltdatta, S. Sena, 6. Vena , and 7. Rena. 

Alter final emancipation of Arya Jambu, the third successive spiritual head 
of the organisation, Arya Yashobhadra had nominated two names to succeed him. 
Alter final liberation of Arya Yashobhadra, Arya Sambhutivijaya had succeeded 
him because of his elderliness and being a senior disciple and he was followed by 
his junior colleague, AchSrya Bhadrabahu. Sthulbhadra and his seven sisters had 
attained initiation by Arya Sambhutivijaya, while he was spiritual head and super- 
intending the affairs. 

Final Salvation ; As stated in “Dushmakal Shrishramanasanghstotra”, written 
by Acharya Dharamghosh SQri (Dushamakai is a long period of downfall with the 
Jainas. The fifth division of this long period is called 'Dusham’, when the morality 
is at its bottom and there is too much distress). AchSrya Sthulbhadra had 
administered the affairs of Jaina organisation as spiritual leader and guide for 45 
years. He attained his final liberation in 21Sth year after final salvation of Lord 
Mahavira. 

Time of Discontinuance of the Study of Last Four Purvas 

As per Shwetamber Sect, the study of last four PQrvas had ceased after final 
liberation of Acharya Sthulbhadra, since they had been taught to him by AchSrya 
BhadrabShu by recitation of aphorisms only and the elaboration of their meanings 
or explanations of the precepts had been denied to him as a result of incurring 
displeasure of his said preceptor. Thereafter, the tradition of teaching sacred texts 
of 10 PQrvas only had continued till the spiritual leadership, of Arya Vajra. 
According to ‘Nandi Sthiravalli, Arya Vajra was the 18th successor to the holy 
seat of Lord MahSvira. He is believed to have attained his final liberation in the 
584th year after final salvation of Lord MahSvira. Alter final liberation of Arya 
Vajra, the study and teaching of 1 0th PQrva also came to an end. 

The names of the spiritual leaders and successors to the supreme seat of Jaina 
institution, alongwith the respective period of spiritual leadership of each successor, 
right from AchSrya SthOlbhadra to AchSrya Vajra, who were experts in imparting 
knowledge of 10 PQrvas with explanations of the pr^epts, contained therein, are 
produced below '' 

Name Period 

AchSrya SthQibhadra 45 years 

AchSrya MahSgiri 30 years 
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AchSrya Suhasti 

46 years 

AchSrya Gunasunder 

44 years 

Acharya KQlaka 

41 years 

Acharya Skandila 

38 years 

Acharya Revati Mitra 

36 years 

Acharya Mangu 

20 years 

Acharya Dharma 

24 years 

Acharya Bhadragupta 

39 years 

Acharya Shrigupta 

15 years 

Acharya Vajra 

36 years 

Total 

414 years 

The preceding period 

170 years 

of spiritual leadership 


after final salvation of 


Lord Mahavita and 


upto Acharya Bhadrabahu 

584 years 


Arya Rakshita succeeded to the seat of Arya Vajra. The author of the 
commentary on ‘Visheshivashyaka* (An Agamic Scripture), Jaina Acharya 
Hemchandra, writes while elabarating the meanings of religious verse No. 2511, 
that Arya Raksita was well conversant with the texts of 9 PQrvas and only 24 
verses of the 10th PQrva with due clarifications and explanations. The period of 
spiritual leadership of Arya Raksjita and as principal man of the age is believed to 
be from 584 to S97th year after final salvation of Lord Mahavira. One of his 
disciples was ‘Durbalika Pushyamitra’ .wiio had gained expertise in 9 Pflrvas. 
However, for want of adequate reciftttion and remembrance, he began to forget the 
texts of 9th PQrva and, thus, after his final liberation, the teaching and revelation 
of the contents of 9th PQrva also came to an end. He is believed to have attained 
his final liberation in the 604th year, after final salvation of Lord MahSvira. There 
is alsolutely no mention of ‘Durbalika Pushyamitra’ in Nandi Sthiravalli. The Nandi 
Sthiravalli (list of Successors to the holy seat) had, probably, been accomplished 
on die basis of succession as leading-most men of their i^e. Most probably, the 
names of only those spiritual leaders appear therein who had the privilege of 
succeeding to the seat of the spiritual he^ and also as leading men of the age. 
Infact, the teaching and studying of only limited number of old sacred treatises, 
incorporating highest spiritual knowledge relating to Jaina religion and philosophy, 
had been carried on for about one thousand years, after final salvation of Lord 
Mahavira. Thereafter, the recitation and memorizing the texts of Purvas ceased 
alogether. 

As Per Belief of Digam ber Sect 

As per traditional belief of Digamber sect the Chronology differs in regard to the 
discontinuance of teaching and studying of the old sacred texts, containing highest 
spiritual knowledge of Jaina religion and philosophy in the shape of Purvab Jhe 
scholars of Digamber Sect believe that the recitation and rememberance of 1 1 
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Angas had also come to an end after the expiry of a specific period. It is cited in 
Tiloyaparnatti that after the final emancipation of AchSrya BhadbabShu, the practice 
of acquiring thorough knowledge of all the 14 Pflrvas had ceased. The subsequent 
precceptors and spiritual guides, namely 1. Vishal, 2. Proshthil, 3. Ks^ya, 

4. Jaya, 5. Nag, 6. Sidh9rtha, 7. Dhriteshena, 8. Vyaya, 9. Budhil, 10. Gangdeva, 
and 11. Sudharma were known for their expertise in the sacred texts of 10 POrvas 
only. As recognized by Digamber Sect, the total period of spiritual leadership of 
said scholars, ranged to 183 years. After final liberation of the said religious 
teachers and with the passage of time, the teaching and studying of 10 Pflrvas as 
also the faculty of memorizing and retaining in the mind of the texts of the said 
Pflrvas also came to an end. 

It is cited in Tiloyapannatti that there were five Jaina scholars, having expertise 
in II Angas with good retentive memory, in the Jaina institution, founded by 
Lord Mahflvira, namely 1. Nak^tra, 2. Jayapal. 3. PSndu, 4. Dhruvasena, and 

5. Kansa, after the tradition of recitation and rememberance of Purvas had ceased. 
The total period of the spiritual leadership of the said scholars is believed to be 
around 220 years. However, after they attained final liberation, the practice of 
gaining expertise in and retaining in the memory of the contents of 1 1 Angas also 
stopped. 

It is also cited in Tiloyapannatti that there were 4 scholars who had the 
proficiency in and were well conversant with the sacred texts, contained in 
‘AcliSranga’ (first Anga), namely — 1. Subhadra, 2. Yashobhadra, 3. Yashobahu and 
4. Lohirya. After their final liberation, the recitation and revelation of the 
knowledge of Acharanga also ceased. Thereafter, the spiritual guides had proficiency 
in only specific portions or limited number of verses, forming part of 14 Pflrvas 
and 1 1 Angas. The total period of spiritual leadership of the aforesaid four scholars, 
having expertise in Acharanga only is calculated to be of 1 1 8 years. Thus the total 
period of spiritual leadership of omniscients = 162 years + Experts in 14 Pflrvas = 
183 years + expertise in 10 Pflrvas only = 220 years + those having perfection 
and conversance in Acharanga only =118 years =683 six hundred and eighty- 
three years. 

Comparative View and Critical Study 

Both Shwetamber and Digamber Sects are unanimous regarding accomplishment 
of perfection in highest spiritual knowledge and attainment of the state of 
omniscienc^by highly sanctified and selected Guides of Jaina religion. Both sects 
agree that Arya Jambu was the last Kevalin. The view of both sects regarding 
expertise in the sacred knowledge on the higher truths of Jaina religion and 
philosophy, contained in 14 Pflrvas are also identical. According to both traditions, 
the last authority on 14 Pflrvas was AchSrya Bhadrabahu. Only the difference of 
eight years is found in chronological calculation. As.per tradition of ShwetSmber 
Sect, the total period, dating back from final salvation of Lord Mahavira to the 
final emancipation of AchSrya BhadrabShu, totals to 170 years, while as per 
Digamber Sect, it is only 162 years. Tliereafter, there are distincit opinions and 
apparent dissimilarities in the views of both sects. According to traditional belief 
of Shwetember Sect, the expertise in revelation of the sacred knowledge and 
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elaboration of the meanings of the precepts, contained in 10 PQrvas, had continued 
till the life time of Arya VSjra, who had attained his final liberation in S84th 
year, after final salvation of Lord MahSvira. However, Digamber Sect belives that 
the recitation and rememberance (retaining in memory) of the sacred texts of 10 
PQrvas had continued till 34Sth years only, after final salvation of Lord MahSvira. 
Thus there is difference of 239 years in chronological calculation under both 
traditions. Under Digamber tradition, the teaching and studying of the sacred texts, 
contained in 10 PQrvas, had ceased 239 years earlier. However, the sages and 
scholars of Shwetamber Sect believe that the proficiency in the sacred knowledge 
of 10 PQrvas, had continued even thereafter i.e. upto S84th year ftixn final salvation 
of Lord MahSvira. They further believe that the teaching and studying of 9 PQrvas 
was in continuance for 20 years, after the life time of Arya VSjra. Thereafter, the 
teaching and studying of decreasing number of PQrvas or their portions, had 
continued for 396 years. Thus the scholars of Shwetamber Sect are of the view 
that the recitation and rememberance of the sacred texts of Purvas, though the 
number rapidly declining, had continued till 1000 years after final salvation of 
Lord MahavirS, in one or the other form. 

Eleven Angas — ^Their Existence or Non-Existence 

Whereas, under Shwetamber tradition, the continuance of teaching and studying 
of the sacred texts, forming part of 1 1 Angas, is acknowledged even now, the 
Digamber Sect accepts continuance of the teaching and studying of 1 1 Angas till 
565th year only after final salvation of Lord Mahavira. Afterwards, the presence 
of the scholars, having expertise in the sacred texts of 'Acharanga’ only is admitted 
till 683rd year from the final salvation of Lord MahSvira. Thereafter, the experts 
of sacred knowledge of PQrvas, eleven Angas and AchSianga, ceased to exist. 
Only partial expertise in PQrvas and 1 1 Angas had continued for some more years. 
There is considerable difference in traditional beliefs of Shwetamber and Digamber 
Sects regarding pursuance of the practice of imparting and revealing of highest 
spiritual knowledge of Jaina religion and philosophy after the life time of Acharya 
Bhadrabahu. The main difference of opinion lies in as much as the continuance of 
teaching and studying of sacred texts, contained in 1 1 Angas. now. is not admitted 
by Digamber Sect, while it is acknowledged by Shwetamber Sect. 

Will the research scholars take pains to find out a rational and logical answer 
to the above problem in order to remove the difference of opinion and bridge the 
gap? No doubt, the scholars will have an uige to take greater interest in finding 
out an answer and will spare no efforts to carry on further investigation in this 
regard so as to establish new findings. 

Combinations in Agamas 

Literal meaning of the word 'Anuyoga’ (what combines or joins) 

The word ‘Anuyoga’ is comprised of two syllables — ‘Anu’ Ot is a prefix to verbs 
and verbal derivatives) and ‘Yoga’ (Combination). The prefix ‘Anu’ here if'* 
indicative of ‘favourably inclined or conformable to.’ An aphorism is always in 
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utterances of omniscients, sages and seers of Jaina religion. 

3. Under ‘Ganftanuyoga’— “Surya Pragyapti’ etc (Astronomical and 
astrological teachings and informations). 

4. Under ‘Dravyanuyoga— ‘Drishtivida’ (Matter, relating to highest spiritual 
knowledge of Jaina religion and philosophy). 

Anuyogas » As per Canonical literature of Digamber Sect. 

There are 4 types of Anuyogas under Digamber tradition as well. However, their 
names ate different from those shown above, as per SwetSmber tradition : 

1 . PrathmSnuyoga — Covering canonical works concerning places or abodes 
for attainment of perfect wisdom and enlightenment, i.e. valuable 
collection of tales, pertaining to ancient legendary history, biographies 
and other religious or historical narratives or episodes, predominently 
containing legendary narratives. 

2. Karnanuyoga— Covering under its fold sacred works relating to separation 
of materialistic and qiiritual worlds; four types of salvations (transmigration 
of soul in infernal regions, lower animal world, the world of mortals and 
the divine world) and astrological and astronomical books. 

3. Chanianuyoga— Covering religious treatises, which set forth the rules and 
sub-rules how to build, develope and maintain good moral character, purity 
of mind and uprightness. 

4. DravySnuyoga— Covering philosophical and doctrinal works, dealing with 
ascertainment of the real truth, true nature of organic and inorganic worlds; 
auspicious or inauspicious actions and deliverance of the soul from 
transmigration or recurring births. 

As per belief of Digamber Sect, the Agamic Scriptures are extinct now. Hence 
the subsequent religious works, which they believe to be authentic and repose 
their faith in them, have been classified under the above four Anuyogas in 
accordance with the subjects, dealt with therein as under 

1. PrathmSnuyoga — Ancient sacred works like ‘MahapurSna and Puranas 
(Names of certain well-known sacred works, containing the whole body 
of Hindu mythology— ancient legendary history or historical events). 

2. KarnSnuyoga — Tiloyaparqnatti’ (Its Sanskrit formation is ‘Triloka 
Pragyapti) and Trilok-SSr (authored by AchSrya Nemichandra SidhSnt 
Chakravarty). 

3. CharnSnuyoga — ^Ancient sacred works, incorporating details of 5 great 
austerities to be observed by Jaina monks and 5 austerities to be observed 
by household followers of Jainian. , - 

4. DravySnuyoga — Sacred works like 'PravachansSr and GommatasSr 
(authored by AchSrya Nemichandra SidhSnt Chakravarty) etc. 

May be to a slight degree, there is sufficient material for discussion and 
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delibeiatioii in all religious compositions accomplished in aphoristic style, relating, 
more or less, to all the four types of Anuyogas. it is obvious that in a particular 
canonical work, there is pre-eminence of a certain topic, while in the other it is 
insignificant. The manner of proceeding on a subject may. possibly, be like this. It 
is certain that there was a practice or tradition of elaborating each subject in 
detail, i^ich may have been referred to in an insignificant or symbolic manner in 
a Sfltra work. In other words, it may be illustrated like this-that there must have 
been provision of explanatory material for the benefit of students and scholars so 
that they could be able to comprehend the Sfltras and the subjects, discussed 
therein in brief It could also be treated as supplementary oi interpretative literature, 
helpful in grasping the fundamental subjects, referred to in aphoristic style in 
Sfltra Woiks, udiich the students used to acquire one after the other successively. 
Earlier, all the four types of Anuyogas used to be iqiplied for elaboration of each 
Sfltra. However, it was a tough job. Where the original composition is in the 
shape of a Sfltra, written in concise form in a few technical words, it is always 
too difficult to remember the detailed explanation and retain it in memory, since 
it called for extraordinary intelligence, regular presence of mind and continued 
practice. Hence he classified the Anuyogas under four heads. This made it 
convenient to classify the Sfltra works, dealing prominently with similar subjects 
under one type of Anuyoga. For example, the Sutra works, classified under the 
head of 'CharnakarnSnuyoga', primarily dealt with the topics, relating to the conduct 
or behaviour, probity and uprightness. Similatly, under the head of ‘DharmakathS- 
nuyoga’, the Sfltra works, primarily dealing witli religious discourses, narratives 
and tales for exposition of religious doctrines and philosophy, have been 
incorporated. The ‘Ganitanuyoga’ covers Sutra works, dealing with astronomical 
problems and mathematical calculations. In the same way under ‘Dravyanuyoga’ 
are covered Sfltra works, dealing with the material to work upon elementary 
substances and the sub-stratum of properties. 

The aforesaid classification of Sfltra works, proved to be very helpful. This 
enabled the students to follow a consistent course in undertaking critical study of 
the Sfltras and gain highest spiritual knowledge of Jaina religion and philosophy, 
more so, when the average intelligence and retentiveness of memory was rapidly 
diclining day by day. This made it considerably easy to acquire conversancy with 
the sacred precepts or texts, contained in Shflstras or Sfltra Works. Thus, they 
were able to have a glimpse of a definite line and a clear indication which of the 
sacred treatises or works were to be minutely studied by them in order to have the 
desired knowledge on higher truths of Jaina religion and philosophy. 

Second Recitation of Agamic Scriptures 
Recitation at Mathora 

The first recitation of Agamic Scriptures had taken place at PStliputra (Patna) 
under spiritual leadership and guidance of Achflrya Sthflibhadra. As cited in 
Avashyaka Chumi (authored by AchSrya JindSs Gani), it had been held after 160 
years of final salvation of Lord MaJiIvira. The texts contained in 1 1 AngiS^* 
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(Auxiliary works, forming part of Agamic Scriptures) had been revised and 
compiled during the fiist gathering. They continued to be revealed and recited for 
centuries by religious preceptors to their disciples successively. However, after 
expiry of about 675 years from the final salvation of Lord MahSvira, such an odd 
situtaion arose that arrangements had to be made for inviting the scholars and 
undertake revision and re-compilation of the Agamic Scriptures for the second 
time. 

Terrible Famine Having Lasted for Twelevc Years 

It is stated that a terrible famine had taken place and lasted continuously for 12 
years. The day today public life was completely wrecked and it had become too 
difficult to pull on and protect life. Obviously, it had an unfovourable effect upon 
the daily routine of religious mendicants as well. The living conditions had become 
so miserable that it wa.s no longer possible to lead the life of an ascetic and 
undertake spiritual endeavours. A large number of Jaina mendicants had frtllen 
prey to the jaws of death. 

It is cited in NanJi Chunfi that in the absence of desired capability to acquire 
higher spiritual knowledge; appreciate its significance and admire its excellence, 
the treasure of highest spiritual knowledge, as revealed by omniscients and heard 
by their disciples had become extinct. However, certain other scholars assert that 
the sacred texts were intact but only the experts who were well-conversant with 
them were no longer alive. It means the same. Whatever be the case, the fact 
remains that the tradition of acquiring spiritual knowledge by way of listening to 
the religious discourses of omniscients and eminent scholars, had been obstructed. 

The terrible famine was over and conditions improved. People felt much 
relieved. The Jaina scholars and sages udto had survived, were now worried how 
to protect the treasure of sacred knowledge? At diat time, AchSrya Skandila was 
the principal man of age. The penod of his pre-eminance as leading man of his 
age continued from the year 827 to 840, after final salvation of Lord Mahivira. 
In ‘Nandi-Sthiviravali (A list showing succession to the supreme seat of the spiritual 
head), the name of AchSrya Skandila appears as 24th successor to the holy seat of 
Lord Mabavira. The author of 'Nandi Sthiravalli' writes in his praise tliat the 
scientific tradition of explaining and elaborating the meanings of the precepts by 
applying Anuyogas, is his exclusive contribution. Ach3rya Skandila was highly 
celebrated and a renowned figure. His renown and glory had spread all around. 

Nandi-Sutra is believed to have been written by Acharya Devardhi Gani 
'K$mashramana’. The third or last recitation and recompilation of Agamic texts 
had been carried out under his auspices. The version of AchSrya Devardhigani 
‘K$mashramana' that Acharya Skandila had introduced the practice of explaining 
and elaboraion of the meanings of Sutra-works by applying Anuyogas, le^ us to 
conclude that although he had kept in mind the proceedings of both conventions, 
held at V^llabhi and Mathura, yet he had attached greater significance to the 
MSthuri recitation held under the auspices of Acharya Skandila to treat it as a 
guide-line for the third recitation. Hence by way of showing regard to Acharya 
Skandila what he has stated above, seems to be justified. 
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Mathura was then the principal centre of influence of Jaina religion. A meeting 
of Jaina scholars was convened to be held there for recitation of Agamic texts 
under auspices of Achirya Skandila. The holy seers, well conversant with the 
sacred texts, relating to higher spiritual knowledge of Jaina religion and philosophy 
had arrived at Mathura from remote places to participate in the proceedings of the 
convention. Whatever the said seers andscholars recollected and recalled to mind 
they recited it which was placed in proper sequence and compiled in the shape of 
spiritual knowledge of Jain religion in general. At that time AcliSrya Skandila was 
alone well versed in application of Anuyogas. He had imparted lecture on the 
significance and applicability of Anuyogas before the Jaina scholars. Since the 
said recitation was given at Mathura, it came to be known as 'Mathuri recitation.' 
The time of the said recitation was way back between 827 and 840 A.D. which is 
known as the period when Acharya skandila held the position of a principal and 
most eminent person of the age. 

Vallahhi Recital 

Almost simultaneously another meeting of Jaina scholars and saints had taken 
place at Vallabhi in Saurashtra under auspices of Nagaijuna SOri. The main object 
of the said gathering was to recollect the sacred texts which had almost been 
forgotten and to rearrange them in proper sequence. On the basis of old memory, 
the sacred texts, relating to utterances of omniscients or as revealed by their leading 
spiritual heads and heard by their disciples were recited by the participants and in 
this way the rare spiritual knowledge was saved from extinction. The sacred texts, 
forming part of Agamic Scriptures and other religious treatises, which were in 
memory of Nagarjuna SQri and other Jaina scholars, were recited, edited and then 
compiled in a systematic order. However, the portions of the sacred texts which 
could not properly be remembered, were minutely looked into and reshaped in 
consistency with tlie implied sense. In this way, whatever old sacred texts could 
be recollected were all compiled edited and arranged in o^der. Nagarjuna Sflri 
made recital of the texts, he remembered, before the saints and Jaina scholars, 
who had attended the gathering. 

Acharya Nagarjuna SQri had presided over the deliberations of the meeting 
and had provided his valuable guidance. Therefore, it is known as Ndgirjuna 
recitation also although it is best known as Vallabhi recitation. 

Two Recitals Orgaiii7.cd at One and the Same Time 

It is stated that the two recitals were held at one and the same time. Obviously, it 
is asked why the meetings at two different places were convened simultaneously. 
The Jaina scholars who had attended the gathering at Valabhi (Saurashfra) could 
have reached Mathura (U.P) as well. 

One assumption could be that there were differences amongst the Jaina Scholars 
of Northern and Western territories of India. Consequent upon the same, the saints 
who happened to participate in the deliberations at Valabhi might have expressed 
their unwillingness to join at Mathura. They would have, rather, shown disagreement 
with the decisions of that convention. 
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Similarly, it is also possible that the Jama followers of Western regions might 
have shown their discord with the goings on, developments, programmes, procedural 
details and the leadership of the Mathuri recital. 

Thirdly, it is also possible that the convention at Vallabhi might have been 
held after the sittings at Mathura. The Jaina scholars of Western India might not 
have felt satisfied with the accomplishments of Mathura convention and they might 
have been eager to undertake another recital for ensuring better co-ordination in 
editing of the^lsacred texts, forming part of Agamic Scriptures and allied canonical 
literature and accordingly, they might have organised a fresh convention to 
accomplish their aim. Accordingly, besides the sacred texts relating to the spiritual 
knowledge of Jaina religion, other doctrinal texts were also compiled and edited. 
The lengthy portions of the texts, which were not intelligible, were systematized 
by comprehending the explanation and cense thereof 

There could be other grounds as well. However, it is certain that there must 
have been a substantial cause which impelled them to convene a separate meeting 
at Vallabhi either simultaneously or with slight interval. It is also cited that religious 
texts were also reduced to writing in the said conventions. 

In the sacred texts compiled in the aforesaid sittings at Valabhi and Mathura, 
we come across different readings and varying versions. Variations are also found 
in the manner of compilation in the aforesaid conventions. It is cited in the 
commentary on Jyotishkarantaka that Sutra works, namely 'Anuyoga Dwar and 
others had been compiled on the lines of Mathura recitation. The renowned works, 
namely, Jyottshkanjutaka and others had been accomplished as per recitation at 
Vallabhi. 

After the two recitals organised under the auspices of Nagarjuna SQn and 
Acharya Skandila at Valabhi and Mathura respectively, were over, the two spiritual 
heads had no meeting at all with the result, the variations in the two versions 
could not be removed and they are as such even now. 

Third Recital 

After about 150 years of the aforesaid two recitals, — say during the year 980 or 
993, after final salvation of Lord Mahavira, the third recital had taken place under 
the auspices of eminent scholar AcliSrya Devardhigani 'K$mashramana\ It is also 
known as second recital held at Vallabhi. 


l Ills! as Ihc lorcgoing two recitals were the consequence of terrible effects of the devasiing famine, 
similarly the same horrible effects of the famine prompted to convene the meeting to undertake 
third recital, it is cited in Satnachan Shataka that many Jaina scholars and seers had fallen victim 
to the jaws of death as an awful effect of 12 years long famine. Considerable amount of sacred 
texts, pertaining to higher tniths of Jaina religion and philosophy had been destroyed and become 
extinct. Tor the benefit of worthy and competent followers and for the purpose of re< manifestation 
of the holy lexis, Acharya Devardhigani 'KsmSsharmana’ had ipvlicd all those learned scholars and 
sainU, who had survived the annihilatory jaws of death, at the instance of Jaina institution, to gather 
at Valabhi (Saurashtra). He listened attentively to the recital of Agamic texts, whether complete or 
incomplete short or excess impaired or unimpaired and after getting them compiled in a systematic 
order, they were rediu to black and while and finally accomplished in the shape of scnptural 
works (Agamas) 
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The process of revealing highest spiritual knowledge of Jaina religion and 
philosophy as done in the past by omniscients, spmtual heads and guides, came to 
be interrupted, aeating state of uncertainty and loss of awareness as also an abound 
wmry in the organisation for preservation of holy texts, forming part of Agamic 
Scriptures. During the past period of ISO years, major portion of the sacred texts 
had undergone decline as an ill-effect of adverse conditions and uncertain times. 
What were the prevailing conditions then, cannot be explained in a decisive manner. 
However, it transpires from what has been discussed above that the Jaina 
organisation was really anxious to take up effective steps immediately for 
preservation of sacred texts to avoid fiirther loss of religious awareness. It is believed 
that as a consequence of calamitous conditions during past 150 years, major portion 
of Jaina scriptural texts must have vanished. Various variant versions and different 
readings of sacred texts were in vogue. Obviously therefore, it may have been 
found essential to revise, re-compile and re-edit the texts. Consequent upon the 
same, the scholars were invited to gather again at \^labhi (Saurashtra) to undertake 
third recitation of the spiritual texts as remembered by them. The main object of 
convening the second convention at Vallabhi was to correct the variant versions 
and readings in correct sequence, to ensure uniformity in the readings and to co- 
ordinate the texts which remained yet to be compiled. All this was essential to 
ensure invariability in the contents of Sotra Works. Obviously it was a most 
significant endeavour. 

The Jaina Scholars, having expertise in recitation of Agamic texts and endowed 
with sharp memories, gathered at Vallabhi from vanous regions in India. The 
variations in texts and differences in readings, found after expiry of two recitals at 
Mathura and Vallabhi, were re-examined and discrepancies removed. The recitations 
made by attending scholars and sages as per their memory were mutually tallied. 
This enabled the spiritual guides to obtain uniformity in the texts. However, the 
variations in the texts which could neither be removed nor it was found convenient 
to ensure uniformity in them, they were collected in respective commentaries or 
Chumis (A selection of unexplained texts or versions). An indication to this effect 
is found in both original SOtra works and their commentaries. Miscellaneous other 
texts which were obtained as per remembrance of the Jaina seers at the time of 
recital in anyone of the sittings at Mathura or Villabhi were accepted to be authentic 
and adopted as such. 

Besides the sacred texts which had been compiled and edited in the aforsaid 
two conventions, some other religious treatises or other miscellaneous contextual 
Items were also minutely edited in the third convention. Thereafter, the entire 
spiritural texts were reduced to writing. Although compilation, modification and 
editing of the scriptual wntings had been taken up in the thirs conventicm by way 
of OMnparing and co-ordinating the recited texts, obtained in the earlier two 
conventions, yet it had reposed its reliance cm the accomplishments of Mathura 
convention. Hie shape of Angas (Agamic Scriptures) and UpSngas (supplementary 
writings to the Angas), as obtained now, are in^t, modified and accurately formed 
editions of the third convention, under spiritual guidance of Devardhigani 
‘Ksmashramana’. 
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Bodh Religious Concerts : Jiina Recitals 
• 

What a strange coincidence ? Whereas three principal concerts had been organised 
for compilation and editing of Thpitakas (A Collection of Buddhist scriptures), in 
the some way, three recitals had taken place for compilation and accomplishment 
of modified form of scriptural writings of Jaina religion. However, there is a lot 
of difference in the chronology of time of holding the said Budhist concerts and 
Jaina recitals, made by Jaina scholars. While all the three concerts' had been held 
in between 236 years only, after final salvation of Lord Buddha, the Jaina recitals 
were over in the year 980 or 993 after final salvation of Lord MahSvird. 

Bodha Pitak^ were reduced to writing in Ceylon (now Sri Lanka) in between 
the period 29 to 17 B.C. on palmyra leaves during the rule of king VathagSmini 
Abhaya of that country. A meeting was also held to carry out modifications, if 
any, yet it appears that no major alterations were made in the body of Pitakas and 
they were reduced to writing in the same shape as they were carried by Prince 
Mahendra to Ceylon. For the sake of narration, it may be added here that two 
meetings had also been held in between the period of Prince Mahendra’s arrival 
in Ceylon and the reign of King Vathagdmini Abhaya, when the Buddhist Scriptures 
were reduced to writing. Buddha Tripitakas had been compiled and finally 
accomplished about 750 years earlier and reduced to black and white about 500 
years prior to the recitals of Jama Agamic Scriptures. Keeping in view such a 
huge chronological gap, it should obviously, be inferred that the Jaina Agamic 
scriptures could not match with Pali Tripitakas in so far as their ancientness and 
authenticity from philological viewpoint is concerned. The process of convening 
meetings of Buddhist scholars, one after the other, had started shortly after the 
final salvation of Lord Buddha, so much so, that the first concert had been 
organised only four months, after the final salvation of Lord Buddha. Thus, it 
should be believed that there was greater originality and consistency in the contents 
of speeches, delivered by Lord Buddha, forming part of Buddhist scriptures. 

Difference in the Situations leading to Spread and Expansion of both Religions 

There were diverse conditions at the time of propagation and spread of Bodha and 
Jaina religions. According to historic scholars, Bodha religion was in favour of 
following a moderate course to be undertaken for spiritual achievements, avoiding 
severe penances and absolute self-mortification. Consequently, it had spread far 
and wide during the life-time of Lord Budha, himself. The initiated monks in 
Budhist organisation, belonged to several states and regions and they spoke different 
regional dialects. The areas of their activities for propagating and spreading the 
message of Bodha religion were also different and the said areas were considerably 
remote from each other, wherein they happened to move from one place to another 
in order to make people aware of the religious doctrines and tenets of Buddhism. 
'Hence it is quite possible that certain amalgamations, alterations and additions 
must have taken place in the texts of speeches and utterances of Lord Buddha 
from linguistic viewpoint, since Buddhist monks carried on the religious propaganda 


Kindly peruse Ihc chapter, dealing with *Tnpitakas' in this book for greater details. 
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in their own regional dialcets. Consequent upon the same, it was considered 
essential to gather for recitation and revision of Buddha*^ preachings, hardly 4 
months after the final salvation of Lord Buddha. 

The message of Jaina religion had also spread far and wide during the life* 
time of Lord MahSvira but not to the extent Buddhism had received acclamation. 
The main reason being that strict observance of the vows, rules and precepts of 
Jainism, practising of severe penances and performance of rigorous austenties as 
also exercising absolute control overself, leading an austere life of self-mortification- 
were some of the pre-requisites of Jaina religion which were not so easy to be 
appropriated to oneself. The initiated mendicants of Jain institution generally 
belonged to neighbouring regions of Videha (lying to the north-east of ^gadha. 
Its capital was MithilS), Magadha and Kaushala (situated along the bank of Saryu 
river, signifying a region north of Ayodhya) and other adjoining areas only. Their 
local dialects were almost similar and were not alien to each other. The areas of 
movement of Jaina scholars and guides were also limited as compared to those of 
Buddhist monks. Justifiably, the texts of religious discourses, delivered by Ix>rd 
MahSvira, remamed intact for a Irniger period and the need for their revision was 
felt after a long time from final salvation of Lord MahSvira. 

As a result of terrible long famine and frequent scarce conditions, the texts of 
religious utterances of omniscients and eminent scholars, as memorized by their 
senior disciples, had almost vanished or in other words, majority of the jain relgious 
heads, who were well conversant with those texts, had lost their lives. As an 
obvious consequence of such calamitous conditions, the recitation and re- 
compilation of sacred texts, forming part of Agamic scriptures, was carried out. 
However, the ancientness of Agamic scriptures, from linguistic viewpoint is 
undisputed. A reflection of those native dialects is clearly found in the spiritual 
texts of Agamas which were mediums of speech during the life time of Lord 
Mahavira and Lord Buddha. The practice being that the Jaina scholars were 
extremely cautious to memorize the texts of the speeches, delivered by their spiritual 
guides and retain them in memory word by word besides the explanations of their 
meanings. It is apparent from the special emphasis laid for pronouncing die sacred 
texts correctly in Jaina scriptures was made to ensure bonafideness of the words. 
Although, it cannot be claimed that no modifications were carried out in the 
original texts at ail or they remained totally intact, yet it is a fact that the language 
of Jaina Agamas did not undergo any significant change as against Pitakas in PSli 
PrSkrita, which is an ample proof of extreme caution and special endeavours made 
by Jaina scholars on this account. 

Buddhist scriptures had been accomplished at Magadha. From there they had 
been carried to Ceylon by a prince, who had been brougnt up at Avanti (Another 
name of Ujjaini, situated along Sipra river). No doubt, he was the royal prince of 
Magadha ruler, emperor Ashoka, yet his mother tongue was Avanti and not Magadhi 
dialect. Later on, they were reduced to writing in Ceylon after a span of a few 
centuries. The said edition of BuddhiA scriptures, obtained in Ceylon, formed the 
basis of all later publications. Thus, it is apparent from the above discussion that 
the Buddhist scriptures had undeigone the process of additions and alterations 
gradually with the passage of time. «>* 
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Whereas, Jaina Agmas had been accomplished at Magadha and Videha, diey 
were recited and re-compiled at Magadha, Mathura and Vallabhi in SauiSshtra. 
They were given final shape in Saurishtra by the Jaina seers and scholars vdio 
were determined to retain the body of Agamic texts intact. Whereas, Jaina Agamas 
had been accomplished at Magadha and Videha. they were recited, compiled and 
edited at MagatM Mathura (Uttar Pradesh) and Vallabhi in Saurashtra. lliey were 
given final shage in Saurashtra by the Jaina seers who were determined to maintain 
the originality of the sacred texts intact. The Jaina scriptures had been accomplished 
in the regions where eastern Piakrita dialects were spoken and they were reduced 
to writing in the territorial parts of Western Prakrita dialects (land of primarily 
Apbhransh dialects). Thus, there was no long gap between the places where the 
sittings were arranged in the case of Jaina Scriptures as against PSli Pitakas which 
were finalized and reduced to writing in Ceylon. There may have been certain 
factors responsible for minor additions and alterations here and there in the texts 
of Jaina Agamas but they were only a few as against PSli Tripitakas of Buddhist 
religion. Therefore, there is greater significance of Jaina Agamas from linguistic 
viewpoint for undertaking study of PrSkrita dialects which were the mediums of 
speech during life periods of Lord Buddha and Lord Mahavira. 

Principal Sacred Texts, Forming part of Jaina Agamas and other Auxiliary 
Texts — Explanatory in Nature, Treated as other Jaina Canonical Literature 

It has been discussed above how the sacred texts of Jaina Agamas had traditionally 
been handed down by spiritual leaders of one generation to their disciples and so 
on. From viewpoint of their contents, the Jaina scriptures are divided into two 
categories: 

1 . Principal spiritual texts, forming part of Jaina Agamas, and 

2. Other supplementary texts, treated as allied Jaina canonical litetature of 
lesser significance. 

Acharya Jinbhadra Gaiii ‘K$mashraman has defined in the commentary on 
‘Visheshavashyaka’ that the principal spiritual texts, as revealed by Tirthankers 
and omniscients and as heard and composed by Gandhers and senior disciples in 
verses as per Gayatri metre, having six syllables in a quarter, arc principal sacred 
texts, forming part of Jaina Agamas containing highest spiritual knowledge. On 
the other hand, the texts, composed by Sthaviras, free from grammatical constraints, 
inconsistent and having no regular or fixed employment of words, forming part of 
allied Jaina Scriptures, with comparatively lesser significance. The adjectives 
reading — composed by Gandhers (Chief disciples of Tirthankers); as revealed by 
Tirthankers and omniscients and the texts of the speeches— of permanent nature 
and unchangeable — have been used for spiritual texts, fgrming part of Jaina Agamas 
and the attributes reading — composed by Sthaviras (Jaina monks, having completed 
20 years as religious mendicants after initiation), free from gramatical constraints, 
inconsistent and of variable nature (having no regular or fixed employment of 
words) have appeared for sacred texts, forming part of allied canonic^ works and 
having lesser significance. 
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Interpretation by Jaina Scholar, Achirya Hemchandra 

While elaborating the above definition appearing in the commentary on 
‘Visheshavashyaka’, Acharya Hemchandra, a renowned Jaina seer, writes : “The 
12 Angas, forming part of Jaina Agamas, having been compiled and composed by 
Gandhers in aphoristic style are categorized as 'Anga Pravishtha’ (principal Agamic 
Scriptures), v^ile other explanatory works — such as Avashyaka Niryukti, authored 
by Acharya Bhadrabahu, a Sthavira and a senior religious teacher of Jain religion, 
etc. are called as 'Anga Bahiya’ (Auxiliary treatises, having comparatively lesser 
significance). On making repeated requests thrice by Gandhers and the illustrated 
texts of qieeches, delivered by Tirthankers and omniscients. based on the theory 
that the elementary substance or the sub-stratun of properities is stable and 
everlasting. Only the body of an article gets destroyed or vanished. In other words 
the soul is enternal only the physical frame is mortal-from the theme of 12 Angas 
and constitute sum and substance of Jaina philosophy. These Angas from part of 
Jaina Agamas and constitute ‘Anga Pravishtha’. All other explanatory and 
interpretative works, helpful in elaboration of Agamic texts, are called Anga Hahiya 
(Auxiliary canonical literature). The highest spiritual knowledge pertaining to settled 
doctrines of Jaina religion and philosophy, as imparted by Tirthankers and 
omniscients to their religious mendicants and house-hold devotees, contauied in 
12 Angas is categorized as 'Anga Pravishtha’ (Forming part of Agamas). Similarly, 
the utterances not necessarily made in the Jaina oiganisation and dealing with 
miscellaneous subjects are contained in ‘Anga BShiya’ (Preliminary and Auxiliary 
works, having lesser significance). 

Comments of Achkrya Malayagiri 

Acharya Malayagiri has defined ‘Anga Pravishtha’ (Agamic Scriptures) and 'Anga 
Bahiya’ (other allied and auxiliary works) in his commentary on ‘Nandi Sfltra’ 
that the fundamental Sotra works, composed by highly genius and erudite scholars, 
being chief disciples of Tirthankers, called Gandhers, and which deal with highest 
spiritual knowledge, derived from meditation on the higher truths of Jaina religion 
and philosophy, as enunciated from time to time by omniscients as well, are 
categorized as ‘Anga Pravishtha’. All other auxiliary works and allied canonical 
literature, composed by Sthaviras, having comparatively lesser significance, fall 
under the category of ‘Anga BShiaya’ (spiritual texts of secondary nature). 

The scriptural works, treated as ‘Anga BShiya’ are classified under two heads 
as follows : 

(1) ‘Avashyaka Vyatirikta’ (Necessary or distinct form of religious works), 
and 

(2) ‘Tadvyatirikta’ (Derivatives tx secondary type of religious treatises). 

The canonical literature, categorized as ‘Avashyaka-Vyatirikta’ is of two types; 

(1) ‘KSlika’ (Depending on time to be studied at fixed hours) and 
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(2) 'Utk^lika (Having no restriction of time). 

The sacred texts which are strictly meant to be recited in the initial or last 
period of the day or night (the period roughly reckoned at 3 hrs.) constitute 'KlUika 
Shruta\ while the spiritual texts which can be studied or recited at any time of 
the day and night without least restriction of time, form part of 'Utkillika Shruta*. 
The sacred wo^ks, namely Dashvaikalika etc. relate to this category. A few names 
of similar less significant works are produced hereunder ; 

(1) Kalpa-Shruta’— Sacred texts, prescribing do’s and dont’s — what was 
desirable and what was strictly forbidden for Sthaviras (senior Jaina saints, 
having completed 20 years of religious mendicancy). This type of texts 
are also of two kinds : 

(1) ’Chullakalpa Shruta’—being small treatises, having short explanations, 
and 

(2) ’Maha-kalpa Shruta’— ^he voluminous and significant works, dealing 
with manners and morals, prescribed for Jaina saints together with 
detailed explanations. 

(2) ’Pragyapna’— Sacred texts which deal with organic substances. 

(3) ’Pramadapramada Adhyayan’—Sacred texts dealing with various types 
of negligences to be avoided and cautions to be exercised, besides 
making us aware of calamities and embarrassments, we may have to 
face on account of our omissions and commissions. 

(4) Nandi, (13) Gam Vidya, 

(5) Anuyogadwar, (14) Dhyan-Vibbakti, 

(6) Devendrastava, (15) Marana-Vibhakti, 

(7) Tandula Vaicharika, (16) *Atma-Vishudhi’ 

(8) Chandravedhyaka, (17) Veetrag Shruta, 

(9) Surya-Pragyapti, (18) SaAilekhna Shruta, 

(10) Porishiman^ala, (19) Vihar Kalpa, 

( 1 1 ) Mandala-Pravesh, (20) Chaiana- Vidhi, 

( 1 2) Vidyacharaiia- Vinishchaya’ (21 ) Atur-Pratyakhyan, 

(22) Maha-Pratyakhyan, etc. 

All the above treatises form part of Utkalika Shruta; and can be studied any 
time during day and night without any restriction of time. 

The Kalika Shruta (To be studied or recited at prescribed hours in the initial 
or last period of day or night) includes the following works under its category, 
besides many others : 

1. Uttradhyayan, 2. Dashakalpa, 3. Vyavahar, 

4. Vrahatkalpa, S. Nishitha, 6. Rishibhashit Granth, 

7. Mahanishitha, 8. Jambudweep Pragyapti, 

9. Dweep Sagar Pragyapti, 10 Chandra Pragyapti, 

11 K^ullakaviman Pravibhkti, 12. Mahaviman Pravibhakti, 

13. Anga-ChQlika, 14. Vai^a-Chdlika, 15. Vivaha-ChQlika, 
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16. Anuiopapat, 17. Vianu^opaiSta, 18. Qanidopapita. 

19. Dharaopapata, 20. Vaishramnopapata. 23. Utthan Shruta, 

24, Samutthan Shruta, 2S. Nag Pangya, 26. Niryavalika, 

27. Kalpika, 28. Kalpavatansika, 29. Pushpika, 

30. Pflshpachula, 3 1 . Vrishnidasha etc. 

Nearly 84,000 sacred works, representing miscellaneous subjects, treated under 
the category of ‘Kalika Shruta', were in existence during life-time and spiritual 
leadership of the first Jama Tirthankar, Lord Rishabha (founder of a new religious 
or philosophical school). The religious treatises of the similar type, reckoning up 
nearly one thousand were existent during the life time of intervening Tirthankers 
and about 14,000 sacred works were there during the period of Lord Mahivira 
(last Tirthanker) covering miscellaneous heads and topics. In other words, each 
Tirthanker was having the same number of sacred books as the number of his 
disciples, who had been endowed with all the 4 types of sharp-wit and intelligence, 
namely, prodigiousness etc. and each disciple multiplied by one thousand. The 
aforesaid canonical literature formed part of ‘Anga BShya Shruta', consisting of 
both ‘Kalik-Shruta' (To be recited at definite hours) and 'UtkSlika Shruta’ (To be 
recited at any time during day or night with no restrictions at all). 

‘Anga Pravishthya’ : ‘Anga Bahiya’ : Their Preciseness 

On one hand, knowledge on higher truths of Jaina philosophy, is known for its 
preciseness, sagacity, clarity and elaborateness; On the other, it has its own unique 
significance in the philosophical accomplishments of the world and known for its 
characteristic magnanimity. Under Jaina tradition, the significance of any subject 
or composition is not only because oflts attractive name but because of the stress 
laid on its proper use or application and the benefit or advantage, derived theiefrom. 
The sacred works of Jaina religion, referred to above, and classified as Anga 
Pravishtya and Anga Bshiya (Auxiliary or explanatory works of secondary nature) 
are all authwitative religious books, belonging to Jaina tradition and the Jaina 
community holds them in high esteem. Their significance, illustriousness and 
acceptability depends on the endeavour of the devotees, how far they meditate to 
obtam the sacred knowledge. No doubt, all the above noted scriptural works are 
highly accomplished and authoritative, yet much would depend upon the nature of 
a disciple or a devotee, how far he is capable of acquiring sacred knowledge and 
devotes his mind, or concentrates his energies. Although the Jaina scriptures are 
highly accomplished and known for their elaboration and illustrativeness, yet their 
true significance shall have to be judged in perspective of the befittingness of 
individuals, whether they are apt to acquire their knowledge or not. In case, the 
learned disciples or students have a thorough insight and precise faith, the Jaina 
scriptures are most accomplished and incorporate highest spiritual knowledge for 
them. On the other hand, if the persons acquiring, the knowledge are heretical and 
have misapprehensions, even the Jaina scriptual works of highest txder are illusive. 
In other words, even the non-Jaina scriptures, which are generally treated as untrue 
and delusive, if adopted by wise persons, having profound insight and thorough 
awareness, they would be considered highly significant, containing true knowledge 
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of supreme type. The author of commentaries on ‘Vishe^avashyaka’ and 'Ava^yaka 
Niryukti’, AchSrya M 9 layagiri has illustrated this point elaborately. 

Why 10 Much Significance Attached to the Characteristics of a Person, 
Acquiring, Knowledge 

Each substance or property has its own distinct entity. Its utility exists in its sub- 
stratum, u^ich is self-speaking. The good or bad features of a substance are 
explained in relativity with another object. An article is perfect or imperfect is 
judged in relation to different users. It is generally used by a person in accordance 
with its faith and conviction. In case, the user has a perverted mind and delusive 
nature, his convictions are unfounded and faith vitiated, he is bound to make use 
of even the best narratives in a most detestable manner, since the user is unable to 
appreciate its real significance. If the user of an object is morally upright and 
possesses a virtuous mind, he is bound to make best use of even heinous and 
deplorable things for the betterment of entire humanity, since he has moral 
disposition and is ethically sound. 

It is the sum and substance of Jaina philosophy. Under Jaina tradition, there 
is no hitch or hesitation in even declaring the holy texts of Agamic scriptures as 
illusive in case they are being studied or their knowledge is being acquired by a 
perverse or a wicked person. The fact remains that those who are stubborn and 
possess perverted mind, will always misuse even the most sanctified texts in 
accordance with their own illusive and wrong convictions. Such vitiated habits 
will never bring sanctity to their lives. The activities of such illusionists are not 
directed towards spiritual attainments but towards unethical and materialistic 
pursuits. In other words, even the highest spiritual knowledge or holiest texts may 
prove futile to redeem them from false illusions and degeneration of mind. The 
same principle applies vice-versa to the false and non-spiritual texts, jidopted by 
holy sages, having enlightened mind. The activities of such seers who possess 
thorough knowledge of religion and philosophy, are always directed towards 
achievement of self-purification, self-control and self-emancipation. They are always 
apt to make best use of holy texts for their own upliftment and spiritual 
enlightenment. It is true that even false and illusive texts are availed of by holy 
saints for their spiritual upliftment as if they were highly accomplished texts and 
contained higher truths of religion and philosophy. It is the most distinguishing 
feature of Jaina philosophy and singularly characteristic for devotion to spiritual 
accomplishments. 

Angis/Upan^s/Chheda Sutras/Miil Sutras/Their Brief Interpretations 

Amongst Jaina religious scriptures, classified as above in the shape of ‘Anga 
Pravishtya’ (principal Agamic Scnpturesj and 'Anga.Bahiya’ (other auxiliary and 
allied works), certain works are no longer available and they have vanished with 
the passage of time. After including a few commentries or glosses in the available 
canonical literature, the total number of Authentic Agamic Scriptures is now deemed 
to be 43 according to Idolaters of Shwetamber Sect. They arc classified as Angas, 
UfAngas Chheda and MQI Sutra Worics. 
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ANGAS 


Why named as Angas ? 

The religious teachings as enunciated by a Tirthanker or an omniscient, based on 
the theory that matter is Supreme and the outer form of an article is destructible 
or in other words-^he soul is eternal and the physical frame is mortal-form the 
contents of Angas which are Sutra-works, composed by Gandhers (Chief disciples) 
Why the said SQtra works were called Angas? It is asked spontaneously and its 
reply is equally clear and unequivocal. The highest spiritual knowledge of Jama 
religion and philosophy, as revealed by Tirthankers and memorized by their chief 
disciples, has been personified as a human-being. Just as a living being has 
important bodily limbs, similarly, twelve Angas form significant part of Jaina 
Agamas. A person has 2 feet + 2 thighs + 2 eyes + 2 front and rear portions of 
body + 2 arms + one Neck one head °I2Parts. In the same way, 12 Angas form 
part of Agamic Scriptures and categorized as ‘Anga Pravishtya’. The twelfth Anga 
‘Drish^ivSda’ is now extinct and only II Angas are in existence. 

1. Ayaranga (Acharanga) 

The guide-lines with regard to manners of conducting themselves and observance 
of moral and ethical values, have been laid down in *Ach3rSnga’, to be strictly 
adhered to by initiated Jaina mendicants. The said Anga is divided in two sections. 
Each section is sub-divided m Adhyayans (chapters) and each Adhyayan is further 
sub-divided in UddeshySs (Illustrations) or Chfliikas (short commentaries). The 
first section of Achar^ga composes of 9 Adhyayans and 44 Uddeshas (illustrations). 
The second section of Acharanga consists of 3 Chfliikas (Short commentaries), 
divided in 16 Adhyayans. From linguistic view point, style of composition and the 
nature of subjects dealt with, it is evident that the contents of first section of 
Acharanga are comparatively more ancient. It has been written mostly in prosaic 
form. However, a few versified compositions are also found here and there. The 
contents of first section of Acharanga are really significant for studying of Ardha 
Mlgadhi Prakrita and ascertainment of its main features from linguistic view- 
point. 

The name of the seventh Adhyayan is cited as ‘Mahaparigya’ (Thorough 
knowledge) which is, however, not availaUe and is believed to have become extinct 
It is stated that certain miraculous or extra-ordinary Vidyas (Skills) had been 
incorporated in the said Adhyayan. As soon as a work is reduced to writing, it 
becomes accessiUe to all-whether deserving or non-deserving, entitled or not 
entitled readers It is possible that AchSrya Devardhigani 'Ksmashramana’ may 
have preferred to ignore or set aside the said Adhyayan. while reducing Agamic 
Scnptures to writing, apprehending that undesirable elements may have an access 
to it and misuse the magical formulas to the deteriment of human society. It is 
purely an assumption. What was the virtual position, cannot be described in a 
decisive manner? It is also possible that the said Adhyayan may have disappeared 
later on due to different reasons. 

In the ninth Adhyayan named ’UpdhSn’ (Excellence) there is a thrilling accounf 
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of severe penances practised by Lord Mahaviri. Besides it, there is a detailed 
description of his religious tours to the teritorial parts of LSdh (Burdhwan distt.); 
VaJrabhOmi (MSnbhoom and Singhbhoom districts of Bengal) and ‘Shubhra 
Bhoomi' (Kodarma and areas of Hazaribagh district in Bihar) and how he was 
subjected to innumberable insults and huntiliations as also teinble atrocities 
committed on him by foolish and stupid persons, having evil nature. The heart- 
rending nan;^ion, appeanng in the aforesaid ninth Adhyayan, how he had practised 
self-mortification and had led the life of an austere devout which is not found 
elsewhere. 

Severe Spiritual Performances by Lord Mahlvira and 
Physical Hardships Undergone by Him 

Indra, King of Heaven, Itad blessed Lord MahaviiS by placing a divine cloth over 
his shoulder which remained with him for more than a year. However, he never 
intended to use it for covering his naked body in winter season. Immedialety after 
the expiry of the stipulated period, he had abandoned the colth. 

While Staying with Households 

Sometimes, he happened to live with house-holds, or came in their contact. While 
he stayed with families, he came across ladies wlio were charmed with his stout 
physique and attractive features. Tliey used to seek sexual union with him. However, 
he used to remain engrossed in meditation and stick to his path of absolute 
detachment. He avoided speaking with them even if they tried to talk with him. 
He maintained his silence even on making reverential salutation or paying 
respectful obeisance. It is very difficult for ordinary people to follow the suit. 

Forbearance of Hardships with Equanimity 

Whenever he happened to visit terntonal parts, inhabited by non-Aryans, the Knaves, 
or evil-natured persons used to beat him with sticks and pluck his hair forcibly, 
yet he used to forbear all atrocities with absolutely detached mind. 

Avoiding to be Excited by Curiosity and Arrogance 

He remained totally detached and showed no excitement at the sight of a gathering 
wherein religious disputation, dancing or singing was going on, nor he was 
discomposed at the sight of a fierce fighting with fists or sticks. He expressed no 
pleasure or displeasure on finding the people busy in amoristic conversation or 
talks. On the contrary, he showed total reluctance or indifference to all this. 

Extremely Averse to Hoardings or Worldly Possessions 

Lord MahaviiS put on very meagre clothes to cover his body and always earned 
with him a pot in his hand for begging aims. He never accepted the clodws or 
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pots, offered by others. 

Non-Attachment with Delicious Foods : Not Easy-Going 

He had absolutely no fondness for drinking milk or eating curd. In case, a dust- 
particle fell in his eye, he never rubbed it to take the particle out. Even on feeling 
itching sensation in his body, he never scratched. 

Following Routine Course in Conformity with theTimc.s 

He always followed a right course, consistent with Indian tradition. He never side- 
tracked the path or looked behind. If somebody unnecessarily interrupted him, he 
observed silence and made no reply. 

Not Scared of Cold ; After abandoning the divine cloth, he used to walk in 
winter season by stretching both hands. He neither contracted his arms nor he 
placed his hands over his shoulders to avoid restlessness due to cold. While on 
tour, wherever the fourth period of the day (each priod reckoned at 3 hrs) set in 
and it grew dark, he used to stop there and pass his night. 

Life of a IVuc Recluse, having no Fixed Abode at all 

Sometimes by staying in vacant places, having only standing walls; rest houses, 
water-booths; shops; black-smith workshops; under raised platforms; inns outside 
villages; lonely houses, erected in :a garden; within towns; dilapidated portions or 
structures and by dwelling beneath the trees, he remained absorbed in practising 
severe penances with an unwavering mind, day and night leading the life of self- 
denial with absolute dedication. He was quite vigilant and had devoted himself to 
intense meditation and remained engrossed in the state of spiritual concentration 
continuously for 13 years 

Total Vigilance against Drowsiness or Sleep 

As and when he felt drowsy, he used to get up and sit upright to be roused from 
sleep. Lord Mahavira never lied down, whenever he felt drowsy. He used to get- 
up and roam in open for a short time at night when it was biting cold. He always 
shed away lethargy by taming his nerves and winning over bodily hardships. 

Torturing in Desolate Places 

Finding him engrossed in deep concentration, the immoral and depraved persons, 
who happened to reach there to seek hiding after committing illegal acts, used to 
torture him for fear of being identified or that he might inform the police. Else 
the village guards used to terrify him by hitting him with their weapons and force 
him to leave the place. 
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Overcoming Numerous Difficulties and Physical Hardships 

Men and women, who were infatuated with charming personalty of Lord MahaviiS, 
used to torture him. At times, finding him alone in a solitary place, where he 
happened to be excreting, the thieves and paramours used to ask him — wiio was 
he? Why was he standing there? On having no reply, they used to get annoyed 
and severely beat him. 

However, when Lord Mahavii3 was not in the state of meditation, he used to 
make a reply and say that he was an ascetic. In case, they threatened him to leave 
the place, he used to quit immediately. 

During winter season, when people used to shiver in the biting cold and take 
shelter in a covered place or used to lit fire to warm themselves or search for 
warm clothes and blankets to cover their bodies to save themselves from piercing 
cold breeze. At that time. Lord MahavirS used to sit in open under a tree and bear 
the pinching cold. 

He used to tolerate the pricking sensation by pungent touch of straw, severity 
of heat and cold and stinging pain when bitten by large or small mosquitos, with 
detached mind and showing no signs of morose or displeasure. 

Hardships Experienced in Territorial Areas of LCdh etc. 

While Lord Mahaviri happaned to tour in difficult terrains of LSdh (District- 
Burdhwan in Bengal), Vajrabhumi (Manbhoom and Singhbhoom districts) and 
Shubhrabhoomi (areas of Kodarma and Hazaribagh districts in Bihar), he was 
allowed to stay in most dirty and inferior places or in disturbed ruins or inside 
dilapidated structures. The small square pieces of mat, provided to sit upon, used 
to be rough and full of dirt. 

Non-Aryan inhabitants of LSdh region used to beat Lord MahavirS and rush 
to bite him. He used to get most inferior and dry food and that too with consideraUe 
pains. Dogs often pounced upon him to bite. Hardly one person out of those 
present there, used to prevent those stray dogs from biting him, rest used to incite 
the dogs to bite him, merely for fiin. 

In Vajrabhoomi, other religious mendicants, accompanying him, used to cany 
small wooden sticks or iron tubes (length equal to four fingers) to keep off the 
dogs. Still, they were bitten by dogs. 

In LSdh region, the Village inhabitances were a few and were very remote 
from each other, so much so, that even after walking ail the day long, no village 
was noticed to stay in, with the result Lord MahSvirS used to spend the night in 
open resting under a tree. 

Many non-Aryans used to come out of the village and start beating Lord 
MahavirS threatening him to keep off and run away ft^om there atonce. 

The non-Aryans, living in LSdh region, used to beat him with wooden sticks, 
strike him with fists, blows, pointed ends of Lancet, 'bricks and stones as also by 
cupels of pitchers. Sometimes, they did not hesitate to chop off a part of his flesh, 
throw dust on him or violently throw him down by lifting him up, so much so that 
they used to push him down while Lord MahavirS was deeply absoibed in 
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meditation, sitting in specific postures of ‘GodohSsana’ or ‘VbeiSsana’. 

Embodiment of Unique Patience and Forbearance 

Lord Mahaviri practised abstinence and took extremely light food even when he 
was in sound health. While he was indisposed, he never undenvent treatment, or 
purification of the body by resorting to purgation, vomiting, application of oil, 
taking bath, getting the body gently pressed and cleaning of teeth etc. He had 
given up all physical requirements. 

He used to carry out the practice of meditation in open at a cold place in 
winter season and get heated in sunlight of summer season. 

He used to feed himself with insipid and stale food like flavourless dry rice, 
powder of plums, and urd pulse etc. He spent eight months, depending merely on 
the said three eatables. Many a time, he had abandoned even drinking water 
continuously for a fortnight or a month. He used to give up eating and drinking 
continuously for 2 months, 3 months or 6 months. While concluding a fast, he 
used to take dry and coarse food. Generally, he used to eat after gap of every 2 
days, 3 days and even S days. 

Whenever, he happened to go for begging, he used to slip away gently from 
the place, in case he saw any animal, bird or a religious mendicant, awaiting food 
or begging alms there. 

He used to accept with detached mind whatever food was offered to him in 
alms. Whether liquid in the shape of milk or curd, whether dry and stale food and 
>^ether black grams, cooked several days earlier. 

While settled in different sitting postures, he used to meditate profoundly 
with immutable mind. He used to oontemplate upon the nature of three worlds- 
heaven, hades or the organic world of birds, animals and plants etc. 

From the above elaboration in regard to the contents of 9th Adhyayan, relating 
to first section of AchSranga, it is evident that the style of composition, method of 
critical evaluation and enunciation of the subjects, forming part of Achaidnga, are 
really unique with especial significance, and distinguishing features. 

What has been stated above is the true depiction of the life of Lord Mahavir3, 
engaged in spiritual accomplishments. On one hand, it is a living portrayal of the 
highest spirituality and absolute dedication to lead the life of renunciation and 
endurance. On the other hand, it also gives a glimpse of erstwhile conditions of 
certain regions in India. 

Second Section of Achlrtlnga : Its Style of Composition : Contents 

The second section of Acharanga incorporates the rules and sub-rules, to be adhered 
to by the Jaina mendicants, details of religious austerities to be performed; 
manifestation of relative mental dispositions; daily goings of the mendicants; 
observance of cleanliness in eating and drinking; using a bed of leaves for sleeping; 
scheduled ' religious trips; staying at a specified place for four months of rainy 
season; medium of ex|Hession; clothes and pots; excretion of urine and fiKCS/tc- 
It is believed that ‘Nishithadhyayan’ (The texts containing instructions of prohibitive 
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nature to be followed by Jaina mendicants in order to avoid doings of wrong 
acts), pertaining to'MahSkalpashnita’ (Another name for AchSr3nga) had been 
composed on the lines of 20th chapter of third ‘Acharvastu’ (article relating to 
morality-manner of conducting oneselO relating to ‘Pratyakhyan POrva’ (One of 
the 14 POrvas cmtaining old texts of Jaina religicm and philosophy). Truly speaking, 
Acharinga is considered as most significant amongst all the 12 Angas (forming 
part of Agamas). 

Interpretative Literature 

For elaboration of the texts of AchSranga an annotation by Acharya BhadrabShu, a 
ChQrtji (diort commentary on the sutras of AchSranga) by Acharya Jinadas Gani; 
a critical review by Shiiankacharya’ and an elucidation by Shri Jinahans had been 
written. 

Dr. Hermon Jacobi, a noted scholar of Jaina cononical literature, had translated 
‘Acharanga’ in English and wrote its Foreword in an analytical style. The said 
translated English version of Acharanga was published in the 22nd volume of the 
famous series of ‘Sacred Books of the East’, printed at Oxford, and edited by 
renowned scholar on Indology, Prof. F. Maxmuler. The first section of Acharanga 
SOtras was edited by great German scholar. Prof Walter ShDbing and published in 
1910 at Lipzig. Acharanga was also published in 1935 by ‘Agmodaya Samiti’, 
Bombay, alongwith commentaries of Acharya Bhadrabahu and Acharya Shilinka. 

2. Suyagadanga (Sanskrit formation Sutrakritanga) 

Various Prakrita IVansformations Obtained for Sutrakritanga 

Various Prakrita names are found as — ‘Suyagada’, ‘Suttakada’ and SOyaga^’ etc. 
for second Anga SQtakritanga Sanskrita transformation for Prakrita words — 
‘Suyagada’ and ‘Snttakada’ is ‘SOtrakrita. The literal explanation of this Sanskrit 
word is — ^Tirthankers elaborated the meanings of the texts of their speeches which 
were memorized by their Gandhers and they compiled and composed the said 
texts in Sutra-works. Thus the Sanskrit word ‘SOtrakrita’ means (composition in 
aphoristic style) or the Sutra-works composed in the shape of aphorisms. In other 
words a SOtra-work which contains the true philosophy of religion, is called 
‘SOtrakrita’. Else, a creation in which the established rules of conduct, relating to 
oneself and others have been incorporated is called ‘SOyOgacla’ or ‘SOtrakrita. 
However, as stated above, the definition that a SOtra-work wdiich enunciates the 
philosophical beliefs of one’s own and others is more significant. Elaborate 
discussion of such philosophical notions is found in ‘SOtrakritanga’ only and in 
no other Anga, and this is its speciality. 

Nature of Sutrakrininga : Its Contents 

It is divided in two sections. The first section is comprised of 16 Aefliyayans and 
the second section consists of 7 Adhyayans. The first section of ‘Sutrakritanga’ is 
mostly in versified form. Only one Adhyayan is found to have been composed in 
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prose. However, the second section of ‘SQtrakritanga' has been composed in both 
poetic and prose forms. The said Agamic Scnpture has been composed in metres 
of various types. Besides ‘Gatha metres’ (Arya metre), indra \^jra’ (metres with 
eleven syllables in each quarter), ‘VaitSlika* (Each stanza is of 4 quarters, the 
first and third of which contain the time of 14 short syllables and the second and 
fourth sixteen syllables) and a few other metres such as ‘Anushthapa* (metre with 
8 syllables in a quarter) have also been used. 

Discussion of various Doctrines or Isms 

The doctrines or theories relating to 3 elements (Earth, water, light, air and sky); 
knowledge of the Supreme Spirit (Supreme being regarded as impersonal and 
divested of all quality and action— an all pervading spirit); Monotheism (Knowledge 
of the identity of the universe and the Supreme Spirit— Non-dual identity especially 
that of Brahma with the universe or with the soul); Materialism; spiritual ignorance 
(which makes one consider his self as distinct from the Supreme Spint and the 
materia) world as reality); Abstention from spiritual endeavours (Abstaining from 
religious performances); Fatalism (Dependance on destiny or fate); Self sub- 
ordination; Moral disposition; Five forms of mundane consciousness (Under Jaina 
philosophy); Essential ingredients (Theory of Elementary Substance); have been 
elaborately discussed in the first section of ‘Stitrakritanga’. There is only a symbolic 
or vague method of establishing or rejection of a doctrine, found in the said part. 
It is not specifically clear which of the doctrines had received philosophical 
recognition and if so, to what eittent. It is also possible that these ideologies 
might not have developed enough to acquire the shape of full fledged philosophical 
thoughts. The various schools of (diijpsophy, based on the said ideologies might 
be only in their preliminary process of development. Various expressions of technical 
nature have been explained with illustrations and metaphorical descriptions, relating 
to precautions to be taken while begging and after being granted alms; tolerance 
to be shown against physical hardships experienced or feced in ascetic life; tortures 
inflicted in different infernal regions, characteristics of a Jaina saint, the fourth 
stage in the religious life of a Brahmana, when he quits his home and family and 
lives only on alms; Jaina mendicants; a Jaina mendicant in general and a saint or 
devotee who has renounced all worldly attachments, wanders about naked and 
lives on alms as a hermit. \^ous religious doctrines and creeds, enunciated above 
are also found to have been elaborately expounded in relative commentaries or 
explanatory literature. 

In the second section of ’SQtrakritanga’, different opinions or doctrines of 
other sects have been negated and various expressions of technical nature have 
been defined, such as oneness of human body and soul, enshrined in it and 
imparting to its life, motion and sensation; omnipotence of Supreme God; fatalism 
etc. The subjects specifically elucidated in the said section relate to harms of 
impure food and violation of norms, while begging alms. Incidentally technical 
terms like earth planet; the dreams of a pregnant women, vowels and consonants 
as also female characteristics have also b^n elaborately explained. The name and 
style of last ‘Adhyayan’ is ‘NSlandiya’. The mutual conversation between Chief 
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Gandher, Gautama and his close relation, Udaka PedhSlputta at N9landa (Bihar) 
has been reproduced in it. Finally, there is a mention of adopting five austerities 
(Non-Violence, truth, not stealing, celibacy and renunciation of worldly possessions) 
by ‘Udaka PadhSlputta’ in place of four austerities (During intervening period in 
between the first and last Tirthankers, there were only 4 austerities required to be 
observed by religious mendicants). 

Besides^ the significance of ‘SDtrakritSnga’ for ascertainment of different 
ideologies, religious doctrines or creeds, it is also unique from linguistic point of 
view in as much as the ancientness of the said Anga is well established beyond 
doubt. There is plenteous material in it which calls upon the philologists also to 
undertake critical study and further investigation. 

Other Explanatory IVeatises : Ach3rya BhadrabShu had written an annotation 
on ‘SfltrakritSnga’. AchSrya Shilanka had written a commentary on it with active 
co-operation of another scholar, ‘BSharigani’. A gloss had also been written. Its 
elucidations or explanations had been composed by Harsh, Kula and SSdhuranga. 
Dr. Herman Jacobi had translated it into English which had been published in the 
45th volume of renowed Series “Sacred Books of the East” from Oxford in England. 

3. Thananga (Sthananga) 

The said Anga is classified into 10 ‘Adhyayans’ containing 783 aphorisms. Its 
contents are different as against the previous two Angas. The number of articles 
dealt with in each Adhyayan is consistent with the number of said Adhyayan. For 
instance, in first Adhyayan, the topics relating to one terrestrial world (earth), 
one immaterial or spiritual world (Having no people); one religion; one irreligion; 
one established rule of conduct; one convention etc have been discussed. Similarly, 
in second Adhyayan, there is discussion on subjects or articles which are two in 
number, such as two performances etc. In the same manner, the number of topics 
or subjects dealt with in each Adyayan is in uniformity with its number and thus 
finally, in the tenth Adhyayan, only those articles or objects have been 
comprehended which are ten in number. The said style of elucidation is really 
consistent with that of Buddhist treatise ‘Anguttar Nikaya’ (The work of Gradual 
Sayings) in P31i script. 

The aforesaid style of dealing with specific items is really excellent. For 
example, three vedas-Rigveda, Yajurveda and SSmveda, three types of knowledge 
religious, material and sensual and trees of three varieties have been discussed. 
The topic relating to seven prohibitive measures to counteract betrayal of prescribed 
codes of conduct by religious mendicants of the Jaina organisation founded by 
Lord Mahavira. There is also a mention of nine chief disciples of Lord MahavirS, 
who had made appropriate endeavours for accomplishment of supernatural faculties, 
finally leading to the attainment ofTirthankerism (A state of highest perfection). 
In this manner, the same number of topics have been discussed as per number of 
each Adhyayan, which is unique and superb from numerous considerations. 

Explanatory Works : AchSrya Abhayadeva Suri had written a commentary 
on ‘SthSninga’ in 1063 A.D. He had written glosses on nine. Angas besides the 
initial two Angas, namely~‘Acharanga’ and ‘SQtrakritanga’ and last one 
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‘Drishtivada’ (which is no longer available now). He is popularly known as 
conunentator of nine Angas. AchSrya Abhayadeva Sdri has speicified the practical 
difficulties, experienced by a Commentator in doing justice with his comments 
and with the expectations of learned people from a commentator. It is a reflection 
on the state of affairs, then prevailing, with regard to sacred treatises. He writes : 
Traditional system of religious teachings having vanished; lack of talents, needed 
for proper examination and determination: for want of proper prudence and wisdom; 
advancing of sound reasoning and arguments; lack of Shastras, covering all religious 
matters, helpful for undertaking critical evaluation and examination; paucity uf 
sharp memory or rememberance; diversification and multiplicity in recitations, 
incorrect pronunciation or recitation of sacred texts; obscurity and ambiguity of 
aphorisms; besides variations found here and there, are some of the short comings 
experienced while writing commentaries. In nutshell, the interpretations of spiritual 
texts, as adopted and approved by our 'learned scholars or guides are alone 
acceptable to us and none-else. 


4. Sam\^Qftnga 

The literal meaning of the word 'SamvSya; is aggregate or collection. The style of 
composition of this sacred work is some what similar to that of 'Sthanfoiga. 
Whereas, ‘Sth3nSnga' is comprised of ten Adhyayans, 'Samviyanga' consists of 
12 Adhyayans. There is description of all 12 Angas and the subjects, dealt with in 
the said Angas. In accordance with the style of dealing with the same number of 
topics in consistency with the number of each Adhyayan as in 'Sthananga', there 
is reference of 9 Adhyayans relating to the first section of ‘Acharanga’; 16 
Adhyayans pertaining to the first section of ‘Sfltrakritanga’ 19 Adyayans of first 
section of ‘Nayadhamma Kahao’, composition of certain aphorisms relating to 
Drishtivada', according to tule of three a deoctnne of Goshalaka, 36 Adyayans 
concerning ‘Uttradhyayan’ 44 Adliyayans, containing religious discourses of Jaina 
Rishis or Seers; S5 Adhyayans containing utterances of Lord Mahavira on the 
night of attaining final salvation and 84.000 Padas or Quartets, relating to 
‘Vyakhyi^ragyapti’ (5tli Anga). There is reference of Nandi SOtra as well. It appears 
from the above narration that ‘Nandi SOtra' had been composed after 
accomplishment of 12 Angas in aphoristic style. 

Order of Narration ; In ‘Samviyanga’ there is description of 24 Heads 
(founders of communities or guilds), 24 Tirthankers (Jaina Arhats-sanctified 
religious teachers); ‘Chakravartis’; (Universal monarchs; highly venerable and most 
adored personalities of their age and holders of 14 precious divine symbols) 
Baldevas (Elder step-brothers of Vbsudevas 9 in number) VSsudevas (They have 
dark colour and soverign rulers of 3 Parts of India and holders of 7 precious 
divine symbols— They are nine in number) alongwith names of parents of each 
and their places of birth in alphabetical sequence. Thus, the total number of highly 
respected and most excellent personalities of their age is 54 (Tirthankers 24 + 
Chakravarties 12 VSsudevas 9 + Baldevas 9°°S4) as detailed in Samv3y3nga and 
not 63. In the above list, appearing in ‘Samv3y3nga’, 9 ‘Prati-V3sudevas* 
(Subordinate or less significant V3sudevas) have not been included. It appeai^fhat 
the said subordinate V3sudevas might have been considered as distinguished 
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personalities of their age much after die accomplishment of ‘Samvaylinga Sdtra’. 
The portion of ‘Samviyanga SOtra’ which contains the above narration may be 
considered as short legendary history of Jaina religion. Undoubtedly, the said portion 
of ‘SamvSyanga’ is really unique on which are based the mythological scriptures 
of Jaina philosoply. In SamviiySnga SQtra. Lord Rishabh (First Tirthanker of Jaina 
religion) is stated to be belonging to Kaushala (Name of the region, situated near 
banks of Saryu river) and Lord MahavirS to Vaishali (An important and prosperous 
town in Bihar which was the centre of Lichhavi Republic). It is thus confirmed 
that Lord Mahavir3 belonged to Vaishali. 

There is reference of 72 arts or skills in Samvayanga SQtra, including arts of 
writing; reckoning and calculating; using metaphorical expressions; dramaturgy; 
lyrical compositions; and playing on musical instruments etc. Besides them, there 
is reference of 18 Scripts including Brahmi script and its 46 diagrammatic alphabets. 
Acharya Abhaya Deva SQri has written the commentary on ‘Samvayanga SQtra. 

S. Vivaha Pannatti (Vyakhya Pragyapti) 

Since there is vivid description of the world of organic and inorganic creation in 
the said Anga, hence it has been named as ‘VySkhyS Pragyapti’ (Detailed 
elaboration or explanation). Summarily, it is known as ‘Bhagwati Sutra’ as well. It 
contains 41 collections of one hundred stanzas each and each collection is further 
divided in a number of illustrations. There are ten illustrations relating to each 
shataka numbering first to eight, twelth to fourteenth, and eighteenth to twentieth. 
Besides them, there are varying number of illustratives of remaining shatakas. 
Fifteenth shataka of 100 stanzas has no illustratives. The said collection contains 
biographical sketch of Goshaiaka, son of Makhli. It appears as an independent 
work in itself We also find ‘SQtra-wise classification of ‘Vyakhya Pragyapti’. It 
contains 867 SQtras (aphorisms) in all. 

Style of Composition : The style of composition of VyOkhya Pragyapti is in 
the shape of questions and answers. Chief Gandher, Gautama, used to ask and 
Lord MahavirS used to reply his questions. According to AchSrya Abhaya Deva 
SQri, author of the commentary on Anga in question, the number of such questions 
and answers is 36,000. He writes that ‘VySkhya Pragyapti’ is comprised of 2,88,000 
verses. As against it, the total number of verses on ‘SamvayOnga SQtra’ is 84,000 
and in ‘Nandi SQtra’ is 1,44,000. 

At certain places the questions and their answers are in extremely concise 
form such as : 

Q ; Your Holiness! What is the shape of knowledge or consciousness? 

Ans ; Knowledge derived from wordly experience 

Q : What is the fruit of wordly experience? 

Ans ; Self denial. 

Q : What is the effect of self-refutation? ’ 

Ans ; Self-control. 

On the other hand, there are very lengthy answers to certain questions” Fifteenth 
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shataka of 100 stanzas (Verses) is its example which exclusively contains the life- 
sketch of Goshaiaka only. 

Encyclopaedia of Jaina Religion 

By way of questions and answers, the interpretations and explanations relating to 
Jaina philosoply, metaphysics, historical accomplishments, many eventful 
occurrences and description of individuals together with multiple allied matters, 
have grown so extensive and voluminous that it may not be an exaggeration to 
treat Sth Anga, ‘Vy3khya Pragy^ti’ as an encyclopaedia of Jaina religion 

Other Sacred Works also Referred to 

In order to summarize the lengthy discussions and give them the sh^ of authentic 
versions, repeated references of the relevant extracts, appearing in ‘PragySpni Sutra’; 
‘Jiwabhigama’, ‘AuppStika SQtra’, (An Agamic Scripture) and ‘Nandi Sfltra' have 
been made and quoted wherever found necessary. The author of ‘Nandi Sotra’ is 
believed to be Achdrya Devardhigani ‘K$mashramana’ who was the convenor and 
President of Vallabhi Convention in Saurashtra. The achievements of \^labhi 
convention are also found recorded in ‘VyakhyS Pragyapti‘ which leads us to infer 
that the said Anga had been accomplished in tlie present shape sometimes by the 
year 527 A.D., approximately after expiry of 1000 years from the final salvation 
of Lord Mah^viri. The same inferance can be drawn in respect of other Angas as 
well. However, the contents of ‘VyakhyS Pragyapti’ are decidedly too old and 
handed down traditionally as revealed by religious preceptors having been heard 
and retained in memory by their disciples. 

Historicity of the Contents 

'Fhe topics relating to biographical sketch of Lord Mahavira, his principal disciples 
and followers including household devotees as well as other ascetics have been 
elaborately dealt with in the said Anga and all these contents are most significant 
from historic viewpoint. In the seventh collection of 100 stanzas, there is reference 
of two fierce battles fought between emperor AjStshatru of M^adha dynasty on 
one side and his maternal grandfather King Chetaka on the other. Emperor 
Ajatshatru had performed severe penance for 3 days and acquired supernatural 
powers. Accordingly, on the first day even the small pieces of stones, straw and 
leaves, thrown by the army of Emperor Ajatshatru struck the soldiers of King 
Chetaka as if attacked by huge rocks or large pieces of stones, killing the soldiers 
instantaneously. On the first day, nearly 84 lacs soldiers were killed. Next day, 
emperor, Ajatshatru got seated in a chariot, built by celetial bodies. Emperor 
Ajatshatru and his soldiers attacked the army of king Chetaka by swirling round 
their pestles and brandishing them like swords, butchered nearly 96 lacs soldiers 
of Chetaka's army on the second day. These battles are unparallel and unique 
from historical, political and military technological (strategic warfare) viewpoints. 
Mention of various regions in VyakhayS PragySpti, namely, Anga (Territory sitMled 
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on the right bank of river Ganges, very near the modem Bhagalpur in Bihar)’ 
Banga (Territory of Cast Bengal including Tripura and Giro hills); Malaya (One 
of the seven principal dhains of mountains in India. It is to be identified with the 
Southern portion of the Ghats running from the south of Mysore and forming the 
eastern boundary of Travancore); Milvaya (The modem Milvi in Central India); 
Achchhi; Vachchha; Kochchha; DSdh; Lidh; (TerrittM’y lying to the west of Narmada 
river including Baroda and Ahemdabad)’ Mauli; Kisi; Kaushal (Territory situated 
along the banks of river Saryu); Abiha; Sumuttar etc. pointed out the erstwhile 
geographical regions in India. There is elaborate information regarding biographical 
and life events, ideology, religious activities and performances of Go^aka, son 
of Makhali, founder of ‘AjivakS’ Sect and an arch rival of Lord MahSviid w^iich 
IS not available in such an exhaustive manner elsewhere. There is a repeated mention 
of the subsequent followers and disciples of Lord PSrshwanath and the four great 
austerities (non-violence, truth, celibacy and renunciation), observed by them. It 
is thus evident that an independent sect, following the tenets of Jaina religion 
known as ‘Nirgranth Sect' was already in existence right from the age of 23rd 
Tirthanker, Lord P3rshwanath, to the era of Lord MahaviiS. The said ‘Nirgranth 
Sect’ had started following 5 great austerities (Total renunciation of violence, 
falsehood, thefr, unchastity or non-celibacy and worldly possessions etc.) in place 
of four and the followers of Nirgrantha sect had begun joining the religious 
organisation of Lord Mahavir3). 

Besides commentary, written by AchSrya Abhaya Deva Suri, there is an 
annotation and a small gloss or exposition, written by DSn Shekhar. 

6. ‘Niyldhammakahlo’ (Gyata DharmakatHh or 
Gyatri Dharmakatha in Sanskrit) 

Interpretation of the name ; There can be 3 adaptations in Sanskrit of Piakrita 
word, ‘NSyadhammakahao’ — ‘GyatS Dharmakatha’, ‘Gyatridharmakatha’ and ‘Nyaya 
Dharmakatha’. The words ’Gyata’ Dharmakatha’ have been defined in AbhidhiSn 
Rajendra Kash that the literal meaning of the Avord ‘Gyata’ is illustratitm. The 
religous discourses with illustrations are given in this Scripture. It may also be 
elucidated that in the first section of this Agamic Scripture are given illustrations 
while the religious discourses are found in the second section of the said Anga. 

Tlie words ‘Gyatri Dharmakatha’ also signify that the scripture in question 
contains religious discourses, delivered by Lord Mahavira, belonging to a highly 
learned family. The sacred Anga under reference is generally known by this name. 

The third adaptation in Sanskrit is ‘NySya DharmakathS’ which means that 
this scripture contains religious sermons, relating to morality or prudent conduct 
with sacred rules or precepts, duly illustrated with examples. 

Shape of the SAID Scripture : Its Contents 

The said Agamic Scripture is classified in two sections. The first section consists 
of 19 Adhyayans and the second sectitm is sub-divided into 10 Adhyayans. The 
first Adyayan of first section of the 6th Anga, under reference, contains the stwy 
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of Prince Meghkumar, given birth by Queen DhSrini, wife of Emperor BimbsSr, 
ruler of Rajgraha. As soon as the prince grew to be a young man, having acquired 
the knowledge of several arts and disciplines consistent with his royal grace and 
splendour, it so happened that the prince listened to religious sermons delivered 
by Lord MahavirS. He developed a feeling of indifference towards worldly pleasures. 
He attained initiation. However, while leading the life of an ascetic, he had 
entertained slight weakness. He was perplexed and thought that he had committed 
grave blunder by forsaking royal pleasures and adopting the life of a religious 
mendicant. However, when Lord MahavirS narrated the history of his previous 
birth, he regained strength and exercised control over self with greater resoluteness 
of mind. There are similar episodes in other Adhyayans as well in order to provide 
stimulation to practice severe penances, to lead the life of self-denial and total 
renunciation and to exercise control over-self In eighth Adhyayan, there is short 
story of Malli, the princess of Videha (the region lying to the north-east of Magadha. 
Its capital was Mithila) and in 16th Adhyayan, there is a narrative of Draupadi of 
her previous birth. Both the tales are most important from historical viewpoint. 

The second section of 6th Anga in question is classified in 10 chapters or 
sub-divisions. These chapters generally incorporate legendary tales of chief or 
principal Queens of divine kings, Indras, reigning over different heavens. 

Acharya Abhaya Deva SQri has written its commentary, vriiich was modified 
by Dronach3rya. From what has been written by Abhaya Deva Sfln in appreciation 
of the said scripture (Sixth Anga), it is explicit that the sacred texts were recited 
in many ways in those days. 

7. Uplsaga DasSh (Upasaka Dashs) 

Name : Its Interpretation 

The literal meaning of Sanskrit word ‘UpHsaka’ is a house-hold votary (as 
distinguished from a Bhiksu) and that of ‘DashS’ is a state or condition of mind, 
dedicated to observe as far as possible all the five austerities, namely, abnegation 
of violence, falsehood, stealing, unchastity and hoarding. 

Contents ; The said Anga is comprised of ten Adhyayans, which contain the 
episodes of ten votaries or house-hold worshippers. The religious precepts or 
observances to be adhered to by Jaina votaries have been elatorately explained 
with the help of the said narratives. It has also been stressed that the devotees or 
followers are bound to be confronted with numerous difficulties, obstacles and 
seductions in the course of discharging their religious obligations. However, they 
never get frustrated or give up their religious pursuits. At the end, the gist of the 
main subjects, discussed by way of production of 10 episodes, cited above, has 
been incorporated in last 12 verses. 

A Supplement to AcRaranga : The texts of the seventh Anga, in question, 
supplements AcharSnga. Whereas, in Acliiranga, the religious obligations of Jaina 
Bhiksjus have been discussed, in ‘UpasakadasbS’, the religious performances to be 
made by family devotees or houshold votaries of Jama religion, have bebn discussed. 
The topics relating to the life style of Ananda and similar other devotees, belonging 
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to highly rich and prosperous familin as also the financial conditions of the 
common masses have been dealt with at length in the said Agamic Scripture. 
AchSrya Abhayadeva §(lri has written a commentary on it. 

8. Antagadadasffo (AntakriddashI) 


Name : Ftti Iiitprnn>t«tinn 


The great Jaina saints who had attained final salvation after practising severe 
penances, and self meditation. They had ended their lives and redeemed themselves 
from the vicious circle of repeated births and deaths or transmigration. They came 
to be known ‘Antakrit’ (having gone to the end of or were thoroughly conversant 
with). Since there is description of such sanctified religious teachers or divinities 
in the 8th Anga, in question, it is styled ‘AntakriddashI’. It is divided into eight 
parts. The first part is further sub-divided into 10 Adhyayans, the second part into 
8 Adhyayans, the third part has 13 Adhyayans, the fourth part comprises of 10 
Adhyayans, the fifth part consists of 10 Adhyayans, the sixth part contains 16 
Adhyayans, the seventh part is sub-divided into 13 Adhyayans and the 8th part 
has 10 Adhyayans. In the said scripture, the episodes are not complete. Therefore, 
it has been advised to refer ‘Vyakhyl Pragyapti’ (Sth Anga) or ‘Gyatridharmakathl' 
(6th Anga) for fuller details of the said stories. 

A Problem ; The comments appearing in ‘Sthlnaga’ (3rd Anga) on 
‘Antakriddasha’ do not conform with its present form. Therein it is stated that the 
said scripture is classified into ten Adhyayans, namely: — 1. Nami Adhyayan; 
2. Mitanga Adhyayan; 3. Somila Adhyayan; 4. Rlmgupta Adhyayan; 5. Sudarshan 
Adhyayan; 6. Jamali Adhyayan; 7. Bhaglli Adhyayan; 8. Kifti Karmapallita 
Adhyayan; 9. Fllita Adhyayan and 10. Mandit^utra Adhyayan. 

It is quite possible that onginally the scripture, in question, may have been 
classified into 10 Adhyayans only alike ‘Upasaka DashI’ and later it might have 
multiplied with the passage of time and assumed its present form. Just as there 
are small episodes of house-hold votaries or devotees in ‘Uplsakadashl’, similarly, 
the narratives of highly sanctified religious teachers and guides might have been 
incorporated in ‘AntkriddashI’ and style of composition of said narratives is almost 
identical. 

In the eighth Adhyayan of third part of ‘AntakriddashI, the tale of Gajasukumll, 
son of Devaki, is given which is specifically worth mention. The said episode has 
been brought forth in subsequent writings in an enlarged and lengthy form. 
Similarly, in third Adhyayan of sixth part of the said scripture, the story of Aijuna, 
gardener appears ivhich is considered as most important in canonical literature of 
Jaina religion. Several Commentaries have been written on the said episode. The 
eighth part of the said Anga deals with several types of penances, fasts (abstaining 
from every kind of sensual gratification) and austerities to be performed by Jaina 
monks. 
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9. Anultaroraviyadasffo (AnuttaropStika Dashi) 

Name ; Interpretation 

In the above-noted scripture, there are small legendary stories of certain 
distinguished personages who had secured birth in a class of gods in heaven and 
had attained final salvation through spiritual exercises, performance of severe 
penances and observance of trance meditation. The Sanskrit title AnuttampOtika is 
a compound of two words 'Anuttar' (A Class of Gods in heaven with Jainas) and 
‘UppSt’ (birth, origin). Thus the name of 9th Anga is true to the meanings of the 
words and true to the sense thereof. 

The said Agamic Scripture is classified into three parts. Tlie first part composes 
of 10 Adhyayans; second part consists of 13 Adhyayans and the third part contains 
10 Adhyayans. The portrayal of the characters (Life sketches of distinguished 
personages) is not complete or exhaustive in the said Adhyayans. Only short 
narratives have been given with an indication to find out detailed stories elsewhere. 
However, the portrayals of ‘J31i’, son of 'Dharini' in the first part and ‘Dhanya* 
son of ‘Bhadra’ in the third part have been reproduced more elaborately. All the 
austerities, prescribed for religious mendicants and performed by Dhanya as also 
his declining health as a consequence thereof, are some of the topics, discussed 
therein which remind us how Lord Buddha was reduced to a skeleton after 
practising severe penances, the detailed description of which apears in Buddhist 
Pali scriptures, namely, ‘MahasihnMasuatta’ and 'Kassapasihnadasutta'. 

Present Form : Incomplete.: Erroneous : It appears that the present 
appearance of ninth Anga is incomplete and erroneous. There is also a reference 
of its ten chapters in Sthananga' (3rd Anga). It appears that originally, it may 
have its sub-divisions in the shape of** Adhyayans like earlier seventh and eighth 
Angas as discussed in foregoing pages, while now it is found classified in 3 parts 
only. 


HI. Panhavagarnaiih (Prashna Vyakarana) 

Whether Consistent with its Name 

Two words 'Prashna’ (Questions) and Vyakarna (Grammatical analysis or exposition) 
have been compounded to constitute the name of the holy work, under discussion, 
which literally means-analytical replies or explanations of the questions placed. 
However, the contents, as available now, are not consistent with the name of the 
scripture. They are not in the form of questions and their answers. 

Its Present Shape : The edition of the sacred treatise, as available now, is 
classified in two parts. The fnst part deals with the impulse called yoga or attention 
which the soul participates in the movement of its various bodies; it is defined as 
the ‘action of the senses which impels the soul towards external objects’. These 
objects may be good or evil as per direction of the soul. Five entrances of the 
senses which impel the soul to foil prey to transgression and self-tormenting acts, 
namely-violence; falsehood; stealing, unchastity and hoarding of worldly 
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possessions, have been dealt with at length. The second part deals with five 
particular religious observances, such as non-violence, truth, not stealing, celibacy 
and absolute renunciation, which have been discussed in detail. Besides the 
commentary of AchSrya Abhaya Deva Suri, Achirya Nayavimal has also written 
an annotation on it. 

Its Present Form : A Critical Review : In ‘Sthananga SOtra’ (The third 
Anga), there is reference of ten Adhyayans as sub-divisions of ‘Prashna-^^jakaraI}a’ 
(10th Anga under discussion), namely — ‘UpamS’ (Similes-expressive oQ; ‘Sankhya’ 
(Reckonings); 'RishibhSshita' (Utterances of Jaina sages); ‘Acharyabhashita’ 
(Speeches of spiritual guides or preceptors); ‘Mahavir-bhashita (Utterances of 
Tirthanker, Lord MahavirS); ‘Kspmaka Prashna’ (Questions relating to a specific 
Vidya, meant for invoking a deity on cloth); ‘Komal Prashna' (Questions relating 
to delicate subjects); ‘Adarsha Prashna, (model questions); ‘BShuprashna’ (Questions 
with regard to specific vidy2, by application of which, the deity is invoked on 
arm). 

In ‘Nandi Sutra', the subjects as dealt with in ‘Prashna VySkama’ have been 
cited as 108 questions placed by senior disciples or devotees; 108 answers, given 
by omniscients without actually, putting forward any questions; 108 answers of 
both questions and without questions, ‘Angushtha Prashna’ (Quesions relating to 
thumbs); ‘BShu Prashna’ (Questions concerning Arms) ‘Adarsh Prashna’ (Questions 
with regard to the specific Vidya for invoking deties on mirror glass); Divya 
Vidyas (Super human Vidyas for application of spells by enchanting Mantras) and 
subduing of divine powers like ‘Nagkumar’ and ‘Swarna Kumar’ and how to 
establish communion with them to obtain their divine bliss. 

The nature of questions and answers as discussed in ‘Sthananga’ and ‘Nandi’ 
Sutras is nowhere found in ‘Prashna Vyakarna’, now available. Hence it may not 
be wrong to infer that its original form, as cited in ‘SthSnfeiga’ and ‘Nandi’ Sutras 
did not survive. Probably, it had vanished with the passage of time. 

11. Viv^gsuya (VipSka Shruta) 

The good or bad results of auspicious and inauspicious or sinful acts done in this 
or previous births, have elaborately discussed in the above-noted scriptural work. 
Accordingly, it is titled as ‘VipSkshruta’ or ‘VipSka Sfltra’ (sacred knowledge 
concerning results of actions in present or past (births). It is classified in two 
parts. The first part deals witli adversities and calamities befalling as a result ol 
evil acts and the second part incorporates pleasures and happiness, obtained by us 
as a consequence of our auspicious and virtuous acts. Each part consists of 10 
Adhyayans which contain an analytical description of sorrowful and joyful results 
of actions performed by living beings in their present and past lives. 

In Jaina philosophy, the religious theory that auspicious or inauspicious 
propensities of our soul attract the small particles of tlie body and activate them 
into actions as also pleasant and unpleasant results, of bur actions in the present oi 
previous births, have been elaborately discussed which is really unique and 
considered most significant in the philosophical literature of the world. The lltli 
Anga ‘Vipaka Shruta’ is extremely useful so far as the theory of ‘Karmas’ as pei 
Jaina philosophy is concerned that one has to face the consequences of ones actions 
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good or bad, has been enunciated in it with illustrations. Here and there, we find 
references in it of blind persons, walking with the support of lathis for begging 
alms as also of patients, suffering from terrible diseases like Asthma, catarrh, 
cough, fistula, itching sensation and leprosy etc. Similarly, some people are tound 
cruelly admonished, beaten and crying with pain or distressed at the hands of 
State officials with cruelty. Narratives concerning longings of pregnant women, 
human sacrifices, acts of seducing by prostitutes, numerous meat and sweet-meat 
preparations also appear in the scripture, under reference. It deals with primitive 
beliefs, human tendencies, customary practices, crimes and otTenccs etc. fhe said 
scripture is highly useful for critical study of social order of that period. 

The above scripture has been named in‘Sthananga’ as ‘Kammavivagadasao. 
Alike ‘Upasaga Das3o* (7th Anga), ‘Antagada-dasao (8th Anga) and 
‘PanhSvagaranadasao’ (10th Anga), the 11th Anga is also comprised of 10 
Adhyayans, namely — 1. Mrigaputra Adhyayan. 2 Gotras Addyayan; 3. Anda 
Adhyayan; 4. Shakala Adhyayan; 5. Brahmana Adhyayan; 6. Nandishena Adhyayim; 
7. Saukarika Adhyayan; 8. Udamber Adhyayan; 9. Sahasdah Amalak Adhyayin 
and 10. Kumar Laxmi Adhyayan. 

However, ten Adhyayans relating to first section of ‘Vipaka S0tra\ now 
available, are as follows : 

1. Mrigaputra Adhyayan. 2. Ujjhita Adhyayan; 3. Abhagga (Abhagna) Sena 
Adhyayan; 4. Shakata Adhyayan; 5. Brahaspaii Adhyayan, 6. Nandi Adhyayan; 
7. Umber Adhyayan; 8. Shauryadatta Adhyayan; 9 Devadutta Adhyayan; and 
10. Anju Adhyayan. 

The Adhyayans relating to the second part of the said scripture are as under : 

1. Subahu Adhyayan; 2, Bhadra Nandi Adhyayan; 3. Sujata Adhyayan: 
4. Siivasava Adhyayan; 5. Jina Das Adhyayan; 6. Dhanpati Adhyayan. 7 Mahabala 
Adhyayan; 8. Bhadra Nandi Adhyayan, 9. Mahachandra Adhyayan and 10, Vardatta 
Adhyayan. 

The first Adhyayan incorporating the tale of Subahu Kumar, relating to the 
second part of the Scripture in question is comprehensive while remaining nine 
Adhyayans are extremely concise. There are mere leferences of vaiious characters. 
After making the name of the character known, its story has been abreviated in 
each Adhyayan. The study of the characters is only in name with nominal 
description. The names of the following Adhyayans. relating to 
‘Kammavivagadasao’, as appreared in ‘Sthaniinga’ and those pertaining to the first 
part of ‘Vipaka Sutra’, under reference, are somewhat similar in name : 


Sthdndnga Sutra 
1. Mrigaputra Adhyayan 
4. Shakala Adhyayan 

6. Nandishena Adhyayan 

7. Umber Adhyayan 


First Part nfVipaka Sutra 
Mrigaputra Adhyayan 
Shakala Adhyayan 
Nandi (Nandishena) Adhyayan 
Udambar Adhyayan 


On having a comparative view it may not be deemed difficult to believe that 
the shape of ‘ VipSika SQtra’ might have partly remained intact while partly disturbed 
or changed in words or contents. There might have occurred slight vanation,p;i 
seriatim of Adhyayans also. 
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12. DithvSya (Drisbti^da) 


Synonyms of Drishti^da as Given in ‘SthanSnga’ 

While dealing with Pflrvas (Old texts of highest spiritual knowledge and philosofdiy 
of Jaina religion), it had been stated that the 1 2th Anga ‘DrishtivSda’ had vanished 
with the passage of time and it was no longer available. Ten synonymous names 
are found in ‘Sthananga’, namely : 

I. Drishtivada; 2. Hetuva^; 3. BhQtvada; 4. Tatvavada; 5. Samyakvada; 
6. Dharmavada; 7. Bhashavijaya; 8. Purvagata; 9. Anuyoga gata and 
10. SarvigtranabhQt Jiva Satva Sukhavaha. In Samvayanga (4th Anga) Msthivada 
is stated to be classified into S distinct parts ; 1. Parikarma, 2. Slltra; 3. PQrvagata; 
4. Anuyoga and S. ChQlika. 

As appeared in ‘Sthananga Sotra’, the eighth synonym of Drishtivada is 
‘Pflrvagata’. At the same time, the third part of Drishtivada is ‘POrvagata’. Thus 
the word ‘Pflrvagata’ has appeared as synonym of ‘Drishtivada’ on one hand and 
as one of its constituents on the other. It appears that this word has been used in a 
different sense, when used as both a synonym of Drishtivada and as one of its 
divisions. The word ‘Drishtivada’ is to be seen in its totality. Thus, where the 
word ‘Pflrvagata’ has been used as synonym of ‘Driihtivada’ it carries the same 
sense as the latter. However, where the word ‘Pflrvagata’ has appeared as one of 
its constituent parts, it means a part or component of Drishtivada v^ich is indicative 
of old spiritual and philosophical knowledge of Jaina religion, contained in 14 
Pflrvas. 

Literally, DrishtivSda and Pflrvagata (old spiritual texts incorporated in 14 
Pflrvas) do not appear to have identical meaning or sense. W'e shall, therefore, be 
required to consider over it minutely. As a matter of fact, the true and highest 
spiritual knowledge, forming part of 14 Pflrvas, is so exhaustive that the entire 
religious and philosophical knowledge of Jaina religion is covered thereunder. 
Nothing remains uncovered. Consequently a scholar, well conversant with the texts 
of 14 Pflrvas, having retentive memory is considered at par with an omniscient. 
Besides Pflrvagata, Drishtivada has been divided in other parts as well for specific 
stuay and pursuit of knowledge, relating to any other knowledge, made by critical 
investigation. Certain prominent subjects, specific wings of knowledge, which have 
greater relivance with our life require more application and steady pursuit. It appears 
that in order to categorize the religious learning into an average or superior one, 
the above classification of Drishtivada has been made. In other words, although 
the entire spiritual and philosophical knowledge of Jaina religion is contained in 
‘Pflrvagata’, even then the subjects dealt with in other branches of DrishtivSda are 
also to be studied minutely 

Further Classification of Drishtiirada ; It is stated above that ‘DrishtivSda’ 
has five components. However, further sub-divisions have been made of those 
branches for better comprehension. It is learnt from the study of ‘Parikarma’ a 
branch of ‘DrishtivSda’ that subjects, relating to ‘art of writing’ and mathematics 
have been discussed therein. Under ‘Lfltra’ branch of DrishtivSda, the various 
traditions of deliberating and analytical, discussions, namely — ‘Chhinna 
Chhedanaya’ ‘Vichchinnachhedanaya’ and ‘Chatumaya’ were adopted. While the 
lines of ‘Chhinna Chhedanaya’ and ‘Chatumaya’ were followed by Jaina scholars. 
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the method of ‘Achhinnachhedanaya; was adopted by the scholars of ‘Ajavaka 
Sect’. However, with the passage of time both lines came to be amalgamated and 
became part and parcel of Jaina philosophy. 

Purpose of Anuyogas : The fourth constituent of Drishtivada' is .\nuyoga. It 
is of two types ‘Prathmanuyoga’ and ‘Gandikanuyoga’. The Prathmanuyoga contaiii.s 
narratives relating to pregnancies, births, practising of severe penances and 
attainment of sacred knowledge, derived from meditation on higher truths of religion 
and philosophy by Tirthankers and omniscients while 'Gandikanuyoga' contains 
bnef life sketches of ‘Kulkars’ (Heads of noble families) 'Chakravarties’ (Highl\ 
respected monarchs of 6 parts of India and holders of 14 gems-first gem in the 
shape of a wheel). Baldevas (Elder step motherly brothers of Vasudevas. They aie 
nine in number) and Vasudevas (They get incarnated on earth from heaven or hell 
as per their Karmas of previous biths. They are dark in colour and are absolute 
rulers of 3 parts of India. They are nine in number) and similar other eminent or 
distinguished personages. From the nature of subjects, dealt with in Annyoga. it 
may be treated as the body of Jaina mythology or philosophy. Under Digamher 
tradition, it is generally known as ‘PrathmSnuyoga’ only. 

While defining the word 'Chfllika’, being Sth constituent of 'Drishtivada'. it 
is cited that Chfllika literally means a crest or top. Just as there are crests of Mem 
mountain (Name of a fabulous mountain, round which all the planets are said to 
revolve and which forms the centre of several islands). Similarly, the Chfllikas are 
collections or compositions of explained or unexplained meanings or explanations 
of the subjects dealt with in ‘Parikarma’, “Sfltra. Pflrvagata; and Anuyoga, the 
four constituents of ‘Drishtivada. According to the annotator, the texts of 
'Parikarma’, ‘Sfltra’; ‘Pflrvagata’ wd ‘Anuyaga’, which could not be properly 
explained, have been commented upon elaborately in the said ChDlikus 
(commentaries). The Chfllikas relate to four constituents of DrishtivSda. According 
to Digamber Sect, Chfllika the fifth -constituent of ‘Drishtivada’ has been sub- 
divided in five parts — I. Jalgata; 2. Mayagata; 3 Rflpagaia; 4. Sthalgata; and 
5. Akflshagata. It is presumed that the subjects, dealt with in the said 5 types ol 
Chfllikas, probably related to conjuring, magical tricks, spells and incantations 
which were basically wrong on or inconsistent with the philosophical doctrines of 
Jaina religion and its stress on undertaking thorough investigation or making a 
critical appreciation of spiritual matters before relying faith or. or following them 
Therefore, such irreligious beliefs or tricks could not last long, since they were 
alien to the ideology of spiritual advancement and attainment of final emancipation 
requisits of Jaina religion. 

Twelve Upangas (Supplementary Writings to the main Angas) 
Supplementary Writings (Upangas) 

From ancient days the .spiritual texts of Jaina religion have been categorized a.s 
‘Anga Pravishtha’ (Spiritual texts in the shape of 12 Angas, compiled and composed 
by Gandhers and forming part of Agamic Scriptures) and ‘Anga B3hya' (Other 
spiritual texts, composed by Sthaviras and having lesser significance as compared 
to 12 Angas, which contain highest spiritual knowledge). In ‘Nandi Sfltra’, Anga 
BShiya has been further sub-classified into ‘Kalika’ (which is studied or recited 
during fixed hours only — say during initial three hours and last three hours in (jjqy 
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and night) and *Utklllika’ (Which is studied any time without restriction of fixed 
hours). The scriptural treatises which are of auxiliary nature and supplement 12 
Angas, form part of ‘Anga BShya’. The supplementary works to 12 Angas are also 
12 in number. There is no explanation as to what led to the composition of auxiliary 
works to supplement the main Angas. Agamas — Vedas of Jaina religion, have been 
personified as a living person. Just as 12 Angas were accomplished by Gandhers 
in aphoristic style to meet the requirements of bodily limbs of Agamas personified, 
similarly, it might have been found essential to compose supplementary texts to 
elucidate the texts of 12 Angas. No more explanation or historical evidence is 
available to corroborate the point. The word ‘Upanga’ has appeared in ‘Tatvartha 
Bh^hya’ (Commentary on Jaina philosophy), written by Acharya Umaswati. 

Angas : Upangas : No Similarity or Resemblance 

Twelve Angas were composed by Gandhers (chief disciples of Tirthankers). They 
have their own texts of highest spiritual nature. Up^gas were composed by 
Sthaviras and the texts, contained therein, are different. The Angas and Upangas 
have no similarity or resemblance at all so far as the subjects, dealt with therein, 
are concerned. For instance, the first Upanga ought to have been related to first 
Anga so far presentation and critical evaluation of the subjects is concerned. 
However, it is not so. Similar position is there in respect of all other UpSngas. In 
case, they had any consistent relation with Angas, they ought to have been theii 
supplements, which is, however, not the case. How these writings came to be 
known as Upangas, is not clear and no distinct and viable explanation or answei 
IS available. 

Vedangas : Vedas hold a unique place in all ancient scriptural writings ol 
India. In order to help in the correct pronunciation and interpretation of Vedic 
texts, it was considered necessary to compose auxiliary works, known as Vedangas 
The Vedangas are six in number, namely — 1. Shik$ha (the science of propei 
articulation and pronunciation); 2. Vyakarna (grammatical analysis regarding 
etymology of a word); 3. Chhandas (the science of prosody); 4. NirukU 
(etymological explanation of difficult Vedic words); 5. Jyotish (Astronomy) anc 
6. Kalpa (ritual or ceremonial). Without apprehending the Ved^gas, it may not be 
easy to pick up and comprehend Vedic texts as also to follow the rituals, prescribec 
for performance ofYajnas. Hence the study of Ved^gas is considered essential ir 
order to understand the vedic texts. 

Composition of Upangas (Supplemcntaries) to Vedas 

Besides the aforesaid six Vedangas, it was found necessary to compose anothe 
four auxiliary works, known as Upangas, for comprehension and making it easy h 
follow the true meanings of the Vedic texts by people of average intelligence. Th< 
said auxiliary works include Pur^s (Sacred works — these are 18; they are supposes 
to have been composed by Vyasa and contain the whole body of Hindu mythology^ 
‘Nyaya’ (The philosophical system of Nyaya schobl founded by sage ‘Gautama 
Mimamsa (one of the six chief Darshanas or systems of Indian philosopliy) an 
‘Dharma Shastra’ (Theological or religious jurisprudence). The said ‘Upangas 
had been accomplished, because of their inevitability and they met the desire 
object as well. Obviously, the study and apprehension of Vedic texts becam 
considerably easy. 
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Upvedas (A class of writings, subordinate to the Vedas) 

The four Up- Vedas were, also accomplished, namely — ‘Ayurveda’ (Indian Medicinal 
system); ‘Gandharva Veda’ (The science of music); ‘Dhanurveda’ (The part of 
Yajurveda which dealt with the art and science of archery) and ‘Arthashastra’ 
(Political Economy). Each Upveda is attached to each of the four Vedas. Thus 
Ayurveda is attached to Rigveda; ‘Dhanurveda’ to ‘Yajun’eda’, ‘(jandhorva Upveda’ 
to Samveda and Arthashastra to Atharva Veda. 

The significance of six Vedangas and four Upangas is established beyond 
doubt. However, how far four Upve^ supplemented the Vedas is not very clear. 
For instance, Gandharva Veda can be considered to be attached to Samveda. 
Similarly, the consistent relationship with other Upvedas can also be proved with 
their respective main Veda. It is never difficult to establish remote relationship or 
consistency between two objects but it may at best amount to aptness m 
argumentation and shrewdness in presentation here. Infact, there is no anxiety 
there to observe or ratify any truth. The prefix ‘Up’, when applied to a word, 
must necessarily show that it is supplementing the original and how far this aim is 
being accomplished is to be examined here. For example, ‘Gandhara Upveda’ 
may be treated to be attached to Samveda but how it supplemented Samveda or 
for want of which Samveda would have been incomplete does not appeal to the 
mind. The relationship between ‘Gandharva Upveda and ‘Samveda is established 
to an extent. However, it is not so in case of other Upvedas. Why then the said 
Upvedas had been accomplished? No satisfactory answer is found to this question. 
Probably, there might have been intense anxiety amongst the scholars to establish 
consistency of popular scriptures like ‘Dhanurveda’ etc. with main divine Vedic 
texts. 

Up'angas (Auxiliary Sacred Works of Jaina Agamic Scriptures) : Their Critical 
Review in the Light of above Discussion 

‘Anga Pravishtha’ (12 Angas, forming pan of Agamic senptures), containing highest 
spiritual and philosophical knowledge are, the most authentic scriptures of Jaina 
religion. The contents of 12 Angas are in accordance with the utterances or 
teachings ofTirthankers and omniscients. The authenticity of other canonical works, 
distinctly separate from 12 Angas (which had been composed by Sthaviras) 
depended on how far they were consistent with the sacred texts of 12 Angas. The 
supplementary writings or works, called Upangas, having lesser significance as 
compared to highest spiritual knowledge, contained in 12 Angas, are treated as 
‘Anga Bahya’ (spiritual texts of secondary nature). However, it is not explicit 
whether it was at all necessary to accomplish 12 Auxiliary works in the sh^ of 
12 UpSngas and how for they helped in elucidation of Agamic texts. Attention has 
already been drawn towards the points discussed already in this regard. 

It appears that erudite Jaina scholars might have also been allured to name 
their own religious treatises of secondary significance as UpSngas alike six Vedangas 
and four Upangas (Suplementaries to Vedas) which had been accomplished for 
expounding Vadic texts. Besides systematization of spiritual texts and impressivet^SS' 
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in naming their auxiliary spiritual works as UpSngas, was there any other impellent 
as well is the matter to be investigated and critically examined by our young 
scholars. These are somewhat scattered and unconsolidated views in regard to 
Jaina Upangas (Supplementaries to Agamic texts). Accordingly, responsibility now 
rests upon young talented scholars of Jaina religion to undertake further 
investigation in this regard. 

\. (AupapStika in Sanskrit) 

Utcrat mcamny; of tV»c word ‘\upap51ika 

The literal meaning of the word ‘upapata’ is manifestation or {^pearance. It also 
means obtaining another life or birth. This word is also found to signify moving 
vertically upward or attaining salvation. The UpSnga in (Question contains the stories 
of those taking rebirths in hell or heaven and also those attaining final salvation. 
Hence the Upanga has been named as ‘Aupapatika’. 

Contents; In the Agamic Scripture, noted above, it has been discussed in an 
attractive manner, how the living-beings attain repeated births in other existences, 
as a consequence of their miscellaneous acts, ideas, feelings and spiritual 
endeavours, quoting numerous instances and illustrations. The main features or 
significance of the said upanga being that it incorporates vivid accounts of towns, 
gardens, trees, large earthen slabs, kings, queens, human-gatherings, assemblies of 
celetial bodies, excellent merits of Lord Mahavira, elaborate description of his 
physical charm, 34 superhuman qualities, attributed to him, virtues of Jaina monks, 
illustrations of meritorious Jaina saints, 354 types of penances, undergone by Jaina 
Sadhus to mortily their bodies. Specific Yogic exercises for elevation and 
accomplishment of highest perfection, highly sanctified spiritual teachers and 
guides, their exquisite qualities, yielding intuitive happiness. The said UpSnga has 
been recommended to be consulted for obtaining elalwrate description relating to 
the above topics, since they have not been reproduced elsewhere. The said UpSnga 
holds a unique place amongst all works or compositions, written in narrative style. 
The mode of expression and elaboration is unique. 

2. Rffyapaseniya (Raj Prashniya) 

The said Upanga has been classified into 5 heads, namely — Deva Adhikar, 
Devaviman AdhikSr; Deva-Ridhi AdhikSr, Pardeshi RSjS AdhikSr and Dridhaprategue 
KumSr. Under initial three heads, the description of Stlryabhi Deva, an exalted 
celetial body in Heaven, his abode and affluence of his divine life are given; the 
fourth head relates to 'RSjS Pardeshi' and the fifth head concerns with the narrative 
of 'Dridh Pratigua KumSr'. 

Contents; Gandher Gautama, chief disciple and administrator of a group of 
Jaina mendicants, enquired from Lord MahavirS about the previous existence of 
‘Stlryabhi Deva’, a highly accomplished divine entity, having great affluence and 
magnificence with unparalleled radiance and elegance, splendour and beauty. Lord 
Mahavira answered the question of his chief disciple, Gautama, and informed him 
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that SOryabhideva was King Pardeshi in previous birth. From here onwards, the 
narrative account of King Pardeshi appears which is, impact, a significant part of 
the said UpSnga. King Pardeshi was totally materialistic. He happened to come in 
contact with Keshikumar. They had wide discussion on the topic of materialism 
versus spiritualism. King Pardeshi, a materialist and non-believer in doctrine of- 
repeated births places questions one after another and Jaina monk, Kesi Kumar 
sheds away his inhibitions by answering all his questions comprehensively in a 
most rational and convincing style. King Pardeshi feels contented and finally bows 
before truth. He attains initiation and adopts religious mendicancy. He begins 
leading an ascetic life with devotion and religiosity. His queen poisoned him. 
However, without least malice or agitation in mind, he observed fast unto death 
and finally attained salvation. With the said description, the narrative ends. 

The said portion of Upanga is most significant in so far as the old method of 
discussion, deliberation or debate on scriptures is concerned. On further questioning 
by chief disciple, Gautama, Lord MahavirS replied that the name of SOryabhideva 
in his next birth will be ‘Dridh Pratgua KumSr’. In this way, the last chapter 
relates to the future life sketch of Dridha Pratigua KumSr. 

Significant Contents 

While describing the artistic structure of the palace or heavenly abode of Suryabbi 
Deva, it is stated that it was magnificent, equipped with all amenities and riches, 
highly comfortable and well decorated portion of the celetial world. We also find 
mention that it was adorned with festoons, dolls and puppets, pillars, quadrangular 
spot in the court-yard of a palace, consecrated Idol, the pericarp of a lotus, a 
small box made of bambtw, conch-shell, a theatre or play-house, musical 
instruments, acting or performance on the stage etc. Infact, the above narration is 
significant for undertaking study and critical appreciation of ancient architecture, 
art of singing with music and dancing etc. There is a reference of displaying 32 
types of dramatic performances before Lord MahavirS by celestial young damsels 
and boys in the shape of ancient dance performances — 'Nritta',' Nritya’’ and 
'Natya" which provides sufficient material for contemplation and investigation. 

A Reasoning: In 'Nandi-SQtra', the name of the above upSnga has appeared 
as 'RaySpaseniya'. The renowned scholar. Dr. Jagdishchandra Jaina has written the 
word as 'RSy^asenia' while AchSrya Malayagiri has opined that the correct name 


1. Nrittam Tallayishrayarti’. From rhythm to the measure of time and from rhythmic tune to the 
pauses in music and dance which can be fast, mediocre, and slow. For instance — ^Folk dances and 
*Gaiba* dance of Bhil tribe in India. 

2. *Bhavishrayaih Nrityaiti-Nritya’— Expression of emotions by physical movements while dancing. 
For example, two classical styles of Indian dancing, popularly known as * Bharat Nltyam* and 
*Kathaka'. Dances of renowned Kathaka dancer, Udaishanker. 

Note> There are two modes of each type of dancing — 'Nritta' — LSsya-Madhur (A dance in 
which emotions are represented by various gesticulations and attitudes with melodious tunes). 
'Nritya'— Tandava-uddhata (The mythological annihilatory dance of Lord Shiva which is majestic 
and stately. 

3. 'Avasthknukriti nktyatti'. While dancing to make physical gestures, verbal expressions, indkiiliona 
of feelings or emotions while dancing in order to copy the gestures Or appearances of somebody. 
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of the upanga is Rayapasenia'. However, there is no unanimity regarding the 
chief character or hero 6f the story. Traditionally it was believed that the hero of 
the said tale was none else but King Pardeshi. However, according to Dr. Wintemitz, 
It was basically the tale of King Prasenjita, ruler of Kaushala (presently Ayodhya). 
Subsequently, the scholars tried to link the story with the name of King Pardeshi. 

No doubt, the words ‘RSyaprasenia’ and ‘Raytqiaseniya’ could be identified 
with King Prasenjita, ruler of Kaushala, yet the episode, as available now, cannot 
be linked with King Prasenjita from viewpoint of history. How the plot of the 
episode changed with the passage of time or what were the conditions that led tc 
the alteration of the theme of the story, nothing can be said for definite. Therefore, 
for want of concrete or consistent evidence, it cannot be assumed that there was 
relevance in identifying the name of King Prasenjita with the name of Ut^ga. 

3. Jivajivabhigama 

As IS evident from the very name of the Upanga in question, it contains vivid 
description of the world of organic and inorganic creation and their types etc 
Briefly, it is named as 'Jivabhigama' also. Traditionally, it was believed that initially 
the Upanga was comprised of 20 chapters. However, its edition, now available 
contains only 9 chapters, comprising of 272 SQtras. It is possible that the said 2C 
chapters, or major part of the scripture or the surviving portion of the scriptural 
work may have been recompiled and re-classified into 9 chapters, afrer obsolescence 
or disappearance of the rest. However, they are all mere conjectures and nc 
appropriate information or indication is there for arriving at any other tangible 
result. 

In the process of questions placed by chief Gandher, Gautama, and repliei 
given by Lord Maliavira, the conversation covered miscellaneous topics or subjects 
namely — identities with forms or formless; ordinary mortal beings; those 
accomplished saints who had attained the state of highest perfection; communitie: 
of the males, females, and eunchs i.e. the description of human origin; the hear 
of organic creatures and plants; seven infernos; supernatural spirits or beings 
shining peak of Meru mountain; Jambu Dweep (one of the seven continents 
including India surrounding Meru mountain); Salt sea or ocean; Uttar Kuru (Th< 
region, situated with north of India, near about the site of modem Delhi); Neelvan 
deep lake and others; Black Sea; Mannshottar hill, Earth, ulhei continents ani 
islands; and oceans etc. At certain places, the explanations are extensive. As justifiec 
by the context, the topics relating to public festivals; vans and vehicles; ornaments 
gardens; water reservoirs; ponds, buildings; thrones; sweets, liquors; and metali 
etc. have also been discussed therein. The said upSnga is really significant, in s( 
far as studying of various aspects of social life of the people in India, is concerned 

Explanatory Literature: AchSrya Malaygiri has written the commentary oi 
it. He has given indications that the texts of th^ -said UpSnga have varied a 
numerous places. He has also pointed out that many Sutras of the said UpSnga an 
no longer available. Brief glosses have also been written by Achirya Haribhadn 
and Deva Suri. An annotation (small gloss) is also stated to have remainet 
unpublished yet. 
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4. PannavanS (PragySpna) 


Name: Meaning 

The literal meaning of the word is to make known, to teach or to communicate. 
The name of the said UpSnga is true to the etymology of the word. 

It is an excellent sacred work, expounding philosophical doctrines of Jaina 
religion. It contains 36 verses, dealing with the topics, relating to place of 
knowledge or teaching; multifarious speeches or utterances; regions; locations; 
changing shape of matter; exhalation and inhalation (respiration); consciousness; 
generating source; linguistics; the body of animate or inanimate objects, providence; 
attachment to worldly objects; organs of sense; performance or practice; yogic 
attainments, corporeal or bodily actions; the faculty of seeing; bodily actions, 
confinement to repeated births, as the consequence of religious acts — good or bad 
(by which the soul is attached to worldly pleasures); two states of KarmSs; 
Perception of Karm3s; Nature of Karm3s; food; knowledge on higher truths of 
religion and philosophy; spiritual consciousness ; A technical word, often used by 
the sect of Ajivakas ; Abstract knowledge of matter or stratum of properties through 
one's soul attending or waiting upon. Knowledge or perception obtained after 
continuous endeavours; artificial arrangement of words in such a manner as to 
make different parts of a stanza correspond in sound or thought, etc. 

It is explicit from the very names of verses, as stated above, that many 
important aspects of spiritual knowledge of Jaina religion have been enunciated 
which will, undoubtedly, be much helpful in undertaking critical study of Jaina 
philosophy. It is most comprehensive and illustrious amongst all the twelve Up3ngas. 
It holds the same unique place amongst Jaina scriptures as 'Vy3khy3 Pragyapti' 
(5th Anga) amongst twelve Angas. Jiragy3pn3 up3nga can also be considered as 
an exhaustive dictionary of Jaina philosophy. 

Its Composition; It is believed that Arya Shyam, ‘V3chakavanshiya’ (belonging 
to the family of reciters of holy scriptures) had composed the texts of said Upanga. 
He was held to be an authority on only a portion of the texts of Pflrvas. Two 
verses (nanatives) are found, composed by an unknown writer, in support of the 
above facts. The purport of these verses reads; “We bow and pay our reverence to 
Arya ShySm, belonging to 23rd generation of ‘VSchakavandhiya’ Arya Sudharma 
with a calm and composed personality and an erudite scholar and a true genius of 
his age who gifted to his disciples the gem of spiritual knowledge in the sh^ of 
'Pragy3pn3' UpSnga.” 

The mention that Arya Shy3m belonged to 23rd generation of Arya Sudhanna, 
is not supported by any PattSvali (List of successors to the supreme seat of a 
sanctified religious teacher) or SthvitSvalli (List of such successors in seriatim of 
senior disciples, known as Sthaviras). In SthvirSvalli appearing in ‘Nandi SOtra’, 
the name of Acharya Shyam is there but he belongs to 12th generation in the list 
of successors after Arya Sudharma. Name of AchSrya Brahma Deepak Singh is 
cited against serial No.23 of the said list. He has been cited as well conversant 
with 'Kalika Shruta' (The sacred texts which are recited at fixed hours only-say in 
initial three hours or last three hours during day and night); an expert in all the 4 
Anuyogas (what-combine or unite the texts), having committed them to memory 
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and holder of the title of an excellent reciter of holy scriptures. The serial number 
against which the name'of Arya ShySm appears in SthirSvalli, appearing in 'Kalpa- 
SOtra' (A Jaina Agamic Scripture) does not tally with that of Nandi Sfltra'. 

Basis for Composition : An Assumption 

There are two eulogical verses initially in 'PragySpna SOtra'. which are really 
significant. He writes: "The treasure of highest spiritual knowledge and source of 
divine bliss and happiness for worthy and excellent persons. Lord Mahaviri. had 
manifested the feelings of all living creatures. The manner in which, the spiritual 
texts, forming part of 'Drishtivada, have been enunciated by Lord MahavirS. 
similarly 1 shall interpret them accordingly in 'Pragyapna Sfltra', comprising of 
miscellaneous Adhyayans." 

The Pada (a quarter of a stanza) 'Dithinayanisandaih'. used in composition of 
the two initial eulogical verses, needs special attention. 'Drishtivflda' is deemed to 
have ceased to exist and is no longer available. After final liberation of Achirya 
Bhadrabflhu. known for his proficiency in 12 Angas (Agamas and their explanatory 
works), the tradition of gaining expertise in all the 12 Angas and memorizing 
them, came to be stopped. However, expertise in limited portions of Angas (Jaina 
Agamas) may have continued. While eulogising in aforesaid two verses. Arya 
Shydm IS attributed to have gained perfection in 14 Pflrvas (old sacred texts, 
representing highest spiritual and philosophical knowledge of Jaina religion). It is 
also possible that Arya Shyam may have acquired only partial expertise in Pflrvas 
which is evident from the words used in the said verses. 

Explanatory Literature: Acharya Haribhadra Sflri had written a short 
commentary on it. He had interpreted the words which required comprehension. 
AchSrya Malayagiri has written an annotation on the Upflnga, in question. Shri 
Kulman^ana has written a gloss on it for further elaboration. 

The commentators have also drawn our attention to different readings found 
in the texts of the said UpSnga. They have also detected certain words which, 
according to them, were inexplainable. They left such words unexplained, branding 
them as sectarian words. It is possible those words may have been found too 
abstruse to be explained, making no explicit sense. Or they might have found no 
other way out but to abandon such words, declaring that tliey should be understood 
by way of their traditional usage. Upadhyaya Yashovijayji has expounded it in a 
critical manner. 


5. Suryapannati (Surya Prajyapti) 

Name: Consistency with its Etymology: 

As per Jaina philosophy, the topics, relating to the theory of two suns, sun-rise, 
sun-set, its shape, energy and courses of movement etc. have been dealt with 
elaborately in the Upanga, under reference. Besides them, there is detailed 
discussion on the subjects concerning shape, movement and location of moon and 
other stars as well. The UpSnga has been classified into 20 chapters and comprises 
of 108 Sfltras. The word 'Pr5bhrita* is adaptation in Sanskrit from 'Pflhuda'. a 
word of Prdkrita dialect. 
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Definition of Sanskrit word 'Pmbhrita' ; The use of the word ‘Pifibhrita’ is 
generally made in the sense of a topic or chapter of a holy scripture. Its literal 
meaning is — a present, gift, an offering to a deity or to a king. Its etymological 
interpretation is: “when a rare or precious article, difficult to be acquired or 
accomplished, lovely and beautiful as also befitting to the occasion is gifted to 
our dear and near one, whose satisfaction and happiness is sincerely cherished, it 
is popularly called a ‘Prabhrita’. 

With regard to the use of the word ‘Prabhrita’ in the sense of a chapter or 
topic of a sacred work, it is cited: “The proper course advised for shidying religious 
treatises to the meritorious, humble and obedient pupils by their gurus (spiritual 
guides) is also popularly called a 'PrSbhrita'. The productivity of the brains of 
Jaina scholars is obvious so far as selection of appropriate words is concerned. 
The use of the word 'Prabhrita' in the sense of a topic or a chapter, certainly 
reflects a sort of literary taste or charm. 

Explanatory Works: As generally believed, AchSrya BhadrabShu, well 
conversant with Agamic scriptures, had written a commentary on the UpSnga, 
under reference. However, it is not available now and has ceased to exist with the 
passage of time. Acharya Malayagiri has conimented upon it. As a matter of fact, 
the contents of the said Upanga are so abstruse that it is not possible to follow 
them without the aid of a commentary. The said Upanga has attracted scholars of 
the country and abroad since it deals with the subject of a specific nature, relating 
to the study of planets — sun, moon and stars etc. and providing material to the 
scholars for further investigation. Prof Bevar had written an article on the said 
Upanga in German language, which was published in Germany in the year 1868. 
It is also a hearsay that Dr. R.Sh3m Shastry had translated the UpSnga, in question, 
under the style "A Brief Translation of Mahavira’s SOryaprajnapati." However, the 
same is not available now. Dr. Thibo had written an essay on 'SOryaprajnapati' in 
which he had referred to the theory of two suns and two moons, propounded in 
Jaina ideology. According to him this was also the belief of Greeks before their 
arrival in India. The said article had been published in Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, volume No. 49. 

6. Jambuddivapannatti (Jambudwcep Prajnapati) 

Its Characteristic 

The topic of Jambudweep (one of the seven continents, surrounding the mountain 
Meru) has been discussed miscellaneously in the above Ui^nga. The said scripture 
has been classified in two parts — ^initial half and latter half The former portion 
consists of 4 chapters while the latter portion is comprised of 3 chapters. The 
entire scripture contains 176 SQtras. 

Purported meaning of the word 'VaksaslOir' 

The word 'Vak^skSr' has been used here in the sense of a section, chapter or any 
smaller division of a work. However, the fact remains that there ate a few -inige 
mountains in Jambudweep bearing the name of 'Vak$askar' which are considered 
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significant in many ways from viewpoint of Jama geography. The use of the word 
'Vaksask3r'. made by the author of the Upanga, in question, to mean a chapter, 
section or a small division of the book, while discussmg about Jambudweep, spears 
to be relevant and quite in order. 

rnnicnis: The Upanga. under reference, contains a detailed description of 
Indian territory, forming part of Jambudweep. Many inaccessible spots various 
mountains, rivers, caves and forests, situated in India, have been referred to and 
discu.s.sed therein 

The wheel of time as per Jama ideology (Time represented as a wheel, always 
moving), IS very very long. According to Ach3rya Hemachandra, it is equal to 
twenty crores or crores of oceans of years. There are six successive stages of this 
long period of ‘Avasarpanikal’ (m which the life-span of human- beings is reduced; 
auspicious sentiments are minimial and inauspicious feelings get increased), namely, 
•Susham-Shushma’ (the first stage in which there is no grief but happiness); 
‘Sushma’ (second stage m which there is lesser amount of pleasure as compared 
to the first stage); ‘.Susliam-Duslima' (third stage in which there is grief also to a 
slight degree alongwitli happiness); 'Dusham-Sushma' (fourth stage in which there 
IS excess of suffering and less happiness); 'Dushma' (fifth stage in which there is 
pain and affliction); and 'Dusham-Dushma' (sixth stage in which there is extreme 
sorrow and unhappiness and no plea,sure, whatsoever). Similarly, in ‘Utasarpini 
K3r (a long transcendental period of elevating upwards as per Jaina philosophy) 
which has also six stages— Dusham-Dushama' (The first stage in which there is 
extreme .sorrow and distress); Dushma' (second stage in i^iiich there is 
comparatively lesser woe); Dusham-Sushma' (third stage in which along with grief 
there is happiness also-may be to a slight degree); 'Susham-Dukhm3' (fourth stage 
m which there is more happiness or pleasure and lesser grief); 'Sushma' (fifth 
st.ige in which there is divine bliss and happiness) and 'Susham-Shushma' (In 
Sixth stage, there is abundance of pleasure and no unhappiness at all). There is 
thus detailed narration of various stages of downfall and elevation. In the said 
context, there is mention of 14 Kulkars (distinguished heads of the families); 24 
Tirthankers (Supreme sanctified teachers and philosophers of Jaina religion); Lord 
Rishabha; 72 arts — as music and dancing etc; and 64 arts, mainly for ladies 
besides numerous other skills and crafts etc. There are similar other sigmficant 
topics, dealt with therein. The U{finga Jambu-Prajnapati' is really useful for 
undertaking study of geography and brilliance of India of pic-hisloiic times from 
viewpoint of Jaina religion and philosophy. 

7. Chandapannatti (Chandraprajnapati) 

As Mentioned in ‘StKanlnga’ (3rd Anga) 

In 'Sthananga Sfltra', alongwith the names of 'Sflryaprajnapati', 'Jambudweep 
Prajnapati', 'Dweepsagar-Prajnapati', the name of 'Chandra-Prajnapati' also appears 
as part of 'Anga-Bahya' (Scriptural works of Secondary Nature, composed by 
Sthaviras). It is thus evident that both Sflryaprajnapati' and 'Chandra-Pnynapati' 
are ancient scriptures. Initially, they were two distinct sacred works, each 4«aitng 
with its own independent subjects. 
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Present edition of ‘Chandraprajnapati*: A Mystery 

The edition of 'Chandriqjrajnapati’, now available, is a true copy of 'Sflryspr^napti' 
with the only exception that the former contains an initial verse, meant to invoke 
divine blessing and 18 other verses, giving summary of 20 chapters. The said 
verses are given initially in 'Chandraprajnapati' and, thereafter, the discussion on 
the topics begins as specified in the Table of contents of the book. The said verses 
are not there in 'SQrysqsrajnapati', signifying that the contents of the book start 
without initial benedictory verse and Table of subjects to be discussed. Rest of the 
contents are the same from begining to the end. When they are two independent 
and distinct scriptures, why such resemblance? It is a mystery and in order to 
solve it, different explanations have been offered. 

Mysteriousness : An Answer; There are traditionalists and orthodox religionists 
who will never like to budge an inch from their old convictions and are not 
prepared in any way to change their thinking and adopt an independent attitude. 
Inspite of uniformity of the contents in toto, they do not agree that 'Sflryapijnapali' 
and ‘Chandra-prajnapati’ are one and the same and there are no ^parent 
dissimilarities in them. They argue that there ar.: many topics relating to the course 
and movement of sun, moon and stars which are identical and have been discussed 
in both the scriptures. Hence question does not arise of any variation in their 
details or contents. On the other hand, there are points, which differ in both treatises, 
yet their wordings are almost similar. A word may have different meanings. People 
are generally aware with the customary meaning of a word only. The sense of a 
word, in which it is not commonly hsed, remains unknown to the people. Only a 
limited number of persons could be aware with the unprevailing sense of a word. 
Similar situation appears to be here. 

The fact remains that there are many words, appearing in both scriptures, 
^ch are identical but carry different meanings. It might have been done so 
knowingly, and in accordance with a decided policy. There are topics or subject- 
matters which are treated and discussed before deserving persons only and not in 
the presence of incapable or unworthy people. Hence it was in the fitness of 
things to keep such matters unmanifested by use of mystic words. The deserving 
hands are always able to comprehend the sense of mystic words and attain 
knowledge. No wonder, the scholars might have come across with the situation of 
this type. The learned scholars who were conversant with the mystic vocabulary, 
must have been able to impart knowledge by disclosing the true sense of mystic 
words to the deserving hands. However, this practice might have ceased with the 
lapse of time and manifestation of mysterious vocabulary might have come to an 
end. Consequently the suspicions are raised again and again why the contents of 
the too distinct scriptures are similar. Inhict, the paucity of adequate knowledge is 
mainly responsible for it. The fact remains that both the UpSngas are distinctly 
genuine and totally undisturbed. They must be taken as two distinct and independant 
scriptures. 

Any argument may be advanced to support a conventional plea, yet it is the 
basic right of prudent scholars to examine the authenticity of the prevailing orthodox 
views and arrive at a logical conclusion. Hence it should not be treated as^a 
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repudiation of the traditional theory when it is stressed that the pleas of 
mysteriousness of vocabulary or plurality of their meanings were not sufficient to 
establish that they were two separate and distinct scriptures. No more reasoning is 
called for to emphasize this. As soon as the scholars will be allowed to ponder 
over the matter freely, majority of them will not be convinced with the pleas of 
mysterious vocabulary and plurality of their meanings. It should not be taken 
otherwise if it js emphatically argued that both Upangas, now available, are not 
only identical in their contents but also have the same purpose and intent. 

An Indecisive Reflection : A Presumption 

Possibly, in old days, two hand-written manuscripts of Suryapmjnapati might be 
lying in a library. The title page of one of the manuscripts might be there with the 
name of the holy book Suryaprajnapati written over it while the title cover of the 
other manuscript might have been missing, lost or destroyed. The first page of the 
former manuscript, having the title cover, and containing initial benedictory verse 
(an auspicious introduction in the form of a prayer at the beginning of any work 
or composition) as also table of contents might also be missing. In other words, 
the shape of both the manuscripts should be considered like this — ^in one of the 
manuscripts, there is title page, bearing the name of the sacred book but the first 
page, containing the initiaJ verses, is missing. The matter starts straight away. In 
the other manuscript, there is no title-cover, bearing name of the sacred book. The 
first page starts with the verses — ^the initial verse meant to invoke divine blessing 
and others discuss table of contents. Thus the minor distinction between the two 
manuscripts being that in one of them, the title cover was missing but the first 
page, containing the verses, was there. However, in the other, the title cover, bearing 
the name of the sacred treatise was there but the first page, containing the verses 
was missing. At the first glance, the start of the two manuscripts looked different, 
and anyone, having no knowledge of Jaina scriptures was bound to feel at its wits 
end. It is also possible that somebody might have undertaken screening of the 
library books while placing them in a systematic order or preparing their inventory. 
He might have come across the said manuscripts, while scrutinizing the lot of 
laina scriptures — say Angas or Upangas. He might not have felt uncertainty in 
respect of the manuscript, having title cover and bearing explicitly the name of 
the holy scripture. However, he must have been at his wits end to find that the 
title cover of the other manuscript, bearing the name of the book, was missing. 
He might have pondered over the matter but for want of conversance with the 
laina scriptures, he might not have been able to decide. He could be an ordinary 
employee or a .supervisor of the liberary with scant knowledge or average 
intelligence. 

It appears that he might not have interfered with the former manuscript, bearing 
the name of the holy scripture on the title page and .the contents of which had 
started right from the first page. However, in case oi the other manuscript, which 
did not have the title page or bear name of the sacred work and because of the 
verses, appearing on the starting page, he might have mistaken it to be a different 
book. He might have presumed its name to be ‘Chandr^ajnapati’ and written it 
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accordingly on the manuscript. He was not supposed to have examined the contents 
and compare the texts of the two manuscripts with an analytical mind. 

Probably, the original manuscript or volume of 'Chanifaaprajnapati' mi^t have 
vanished and it could not have been traced out. Thus, on the basis of the assumed 
name, put down on the manuscript by the librarian or the library clerk, the two 
manuscripts, having the same contents, might have been treated as two distinct 
scriptures, bearing different names and they continued to be dealt with as such for 
centuries to come. Hundreds of years have passed since then and the two volumes, 
containing the same texts, are still considered as two distinct sacred treatises. 

Religious teachings inculcate faith and create awakening in us. Blind faith 
always lacks judgment and wisdom. However, it is there and generally found in 
religious institutions, which should be discarded and condemned outrightly. Because 
of extreme religious faith, the eminent Jaina scholars, having expertise in Agamic 
scriptures, were unable to gather strength to acknowledge the truth although they 
were fully aware of the fact that the texts of both the UpSngas are similar in all 
respects. As soon as the followers of Jaina religion, happened to know the reality, 
the Jaina scholars began to advance irrational arguments in support of their Macy, 
as cited above, in foregoing pages. 

In any view of the matter, it should not be considered as offending the religion 
or deviation from the righteous path that the matter calls for further investigation 
and study in order to arrive at the truth and for satishiction of the followers of 
Jaina religion. 

Variations in Serial Numbers: There is slight difference in placement of 
Jambudweep-Prajnapati, SQrya-Prajnapati and Chandraprajnapati in serial order. 
Amolaka Rishi (A poet and sage), who was the first scholar to translate 32 Agamic 
scriptures in Hindi, has held Jambudweep Prajnapati as fifth, Chandraprajnapti as 
sixth and SQryaprajnapati as seventh UpSnga in seriatim. Mr. Winternitz is of the 
view that basically Chandraprajniqiati was considered to have been composed earlier 
than SQryaprajnapati. Mr. Winternitz also believes that the present shiq^e of 
Chandraprajnapati is certainly different from its original contents. The subjects 
treated in the initial composition were clearly of different sort. 

On the contrary, 1 have discussed SQryaprajnapati at serial No. 5, Jambudweep- 
prajnapati and Chandraprajnapati at serial Nos. 6 and 7 respectively. The main 
reason being that the volume of SQryaprajnapati is intact and available in its 
original form. Consistent with the name of the said UpSnga, the descriptions 
regardmg sun and the subjects relating thereto are more extensive. No doubt, 
there is citation regarding moon also but comparatively in much concise form. 
The existing edition of Chandraprajnapati is doubtful and cannot be taken as original 
composition. Hence I have dealt with it after Jambudweep Prajnapati. AchSrya 
Malayagiri has written commentary on ‘Chandraprajnapati’. 

Five Niryavalias (Sanskrit'NiryavalikSs) 

Remaining five Ui^gas have been incorporated in five Niryavaliyas (NiryavalikSs) 
asunder: 
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(1) NirySvaliyS or KappiyS (KalpikS) 

(2) KappavadansiyS (KalpSvataAisikS) 

(3) PupphiyS (PushpikS) 

(4) PupphachflliyS (PushpachQilikS), and 

(5) Whi-nadaksS (Vrishti-DashS) 

It is possible, all the remaining five UpSngas might have been earlier included 
in a single NirySvalikS Sotra. However, when it was decided to accomplish 12 
UpSngas i.e. to supplement each Anga separately, it followed that each of the 5 
Upangas formed part of a separate NirySvalika. 

8. Niryavaliyas (Niryavalikas) or Kappiyas (Kalpikas) 

Classification 

The eighth Upanga comprises of ten Adhyayans (Chapters), namely— 1. Kaikumar 
Adhyayan; 2. Sukal Kumar Adhyayan: 3. Mahakai Kumar Adhyayan; 4. Krishna 
Kumar Adhyayan; 5. Sukiishna Kumar Adhyayan; 6. Mahakrishna Kumar Adhyayan; 
7. Vir Krishna Kumar Adhyayan; 8. R2mkrishna Kumar Adhyayan; 9. Priyasena- 
Krishna Kumar Adhyayan; and 10. Mahasena-Khshna Kumar Adhyayan. 

The princes in whose names, the aforesaid Adhyayans have been styled, were 
the sons of king Shrenika, ruler of Magadha dynasty and brothers of Konika (Later 
king Ajatshatru) \sho had been killed one by one by the arrows of Chetaka, Supreme 
Head of Vaishali Republic, during the battle fought between him and King 
Ajatshatru. 

Theme: The first Adhyayan contains the narrative of Kaikumar. His mother. 
Kali, enquires from Lord Mahavira about the welfare of his son who had gone to 
fight in the battle for king Konika (Ajatshatru). On being informed that her son 
had been killed by the arrow, shot by Chetaka, she is overwhelmed with grief and 
sorrow. On being consoled, she returns to her residence. Thereafter, Gandher 
Gautama enquires from Lord Mahavira about the events of previous and succeeding 
births of Kal Kumar. The answer, given by Lord Mahavira, portrays a detailed 
sketch of King Ajatshatru, how pregnant Chelna, queen of king Shrenika, visualises 
in her dream to eat the fried pieces of flesh' from the heart of her husband and 
tasting of the wine; deftness shown by Abhaya Kumar in fulfilment of the longings 
of the pregnant queen; birth of 'Konika' and getting him thrown out on the heap 
of refuge by his mother. Queen Chelna; picking him back by King Shrenika; and 
rearing him up most affectionately; on growing into a powerful young prince, how 
he got himself enthroned forcibly after imprisoning his father; committing of suicide 
by king Shrenika for fear of excessive torture; and how king, Ajatshatru had invaded 
Chetaka, the administrative head of Vaishali Republic, after the latter had refused 
to return 'Sechnaka' elephant to side with Bohillakumar, younger brother of 
Ajatshatru. There is only symbolic mention of the two fierce battles, known as 


1. In the original text, Priiknta woiri 'Silehi' has appeared, the substitute of which in Sanskrit will be 
'Shaula'. Since the pieces of flesh might have been fried with a prong or pointed instrument, called 
Shula, the word 'Shaula' was probably used for the fragments of the flesh. 
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'Mahashila Kantaka' and 'Rathmflsala', fought between king Ajatshatni and 
Chetaka. ¥ot detailed version of these wars, a reference of ‘VyakhySprajnapati’ 
has been made. 

It only transpires from the contents of the second Adhyayaii that there was a 
big town, named Champ§ (Also called Angpuri. This town stood on the Ganges). 
Pumabhadra was the name of Jaina temple, located in the said town. King Koqika 
(Ajatshatni) was then the ruler and his principal Queen was Padmavati. Earlier, 
Sukali Rani, charming queen of King Shrenika and younger step-mother of prince 
Konika, lived in Champa town. Sukali Rani had given birth to a beautiful son, 
named Sukai Kumar. Similar to the story of Kai Kumar, who had joined with 
3000 elephants and was killed in the battle, a detailed narrative of SQkai Kumar 
appears in the said Adhyayan. It is also cited at the end that Sukai Kumar will 
attain final emancipation and the state of highest perfection (by way of penance) 
in the territory of 'Mahavideha' (lying to the north-east of Magadha). The contents 
of the second Adhyayan end there. 

Regarding the contents of remaining eight Adhyayans from third to tenth, it is 
cited: “The narratives contained in remaining 8 Adhyayans are also similar to that 
of KSl Kumar, given in the first Adhyayan. The names of mothers and their sons 
are almost similar. Thus the eighth Niryavaliya Sutra (Upanga) ends here. 

9. Kappavadaihsiya (Kalphvatansika) 

The literal meaning of the compounded word 'Kalpavitadisa* means the abodes of 
celetial bodies, decked with ornaments. The name of the above Up3nga is thus a 
derivative therefrom. It consists of 10 Adhyayans (Chapters) w4iirh contain brief 
episodes of 10 grand-sons of king Slmiiika, who had been killed in the great 
battle. Each Adhyayan is styled conforming with the name of the respective hero 
or the main character of the episode. For example — I. Padam Kumar Adhyayan; 
2. Mah3padam Kumar Adhyayan; 3. Bhadra KumSr Adhyayan; 4. Subhadra KurnSr 
Adhyayan; S. Padambhadra Kumar Adhyayan; 6. Padamasena KumSr Adhyayan; 
7. Padam Gulmakumar Adhyayan; 8. Nalini Gulmakumar Adhyayan; 9. Anand 
Kumar Adhyayan and 10. Nand Kumar Adhyayan. 

Each was the respective grandson of king Shrenika and sons of Kai Kumar 
and others, as mentioned in the earlier 'NirySvaliS Stltra' (eighth UpSnga). The 
first Adhyayan contains the brief tale of Padam Kumar, son of Kill Kumar, covering 
four or five pages, relating to his birth, initiation, final emancipation after obtaining 
rebirth in 'MahSvideha region' and having accomplished the state of highest 
perfection. The second Adhyayan contains extremely brief account regarding birth 
of MahSpadam Kumar, son of Suk3l Kumar, say in six or seven lines and it had 
been added that the rest of the details are similar to that of first Adhyayan. 
Regarding the contents of remaining eight Adhyayans, it had been stated in a few 
wtffds only that they should be read as appeared in first Adhyayan. It has also 
been pointed out that the name of each grand-prince of king Shrenika, conformed 
with the name of his respective mother. At ^ end, after laying the respective 
period of ascetic life, led by each prince, and the divine abode obtained by him in 
heaven, the matter of the ninth U{^ga has come to an end. Thus the contents^ 
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the Upanga, under reference, are extremely short. 

'Ihere was antocratic fule of kings in Magadha dynasty during the era of Lord 
Mahavita and Lord Buddha. 'Kalpika' (8th UpSnga) and 'Kalpavatathsika' (9th 
Upanga) are really significant for having an idea of the social conditions of pre- 
historic age. 


10. PupphiflPushpikB) 

The Upanga in question, is comprised of 10 Adhyayans (Chapters) which contain 
the episodes of such male and female devotees >^o had attained a place in heaven 
by virtue of their devotion to religion and spiritual performances. They came to 
offer their obeisance to Lord Mahavira by their heavenly cars after being dressed 
elegantly with full glory and magnificence. 

Description of Various Devoutly Austere Persons 

In the course of narrating the tale of Somila Brahmana, there is mention of 40 
types of ascetics or devouts, some of whom are as under : 

(a) Holder of one water-pot (earthen or wooden) only; 

(b) Subsisting on fruits only; 

(c) Those coming out of water inunediately after taking a single dip only; 

(d) Those taking repeated dips in water; 

(e) Those who kept standing in neck-deep water; 

(!) Those keeping all their clothes, utensils and bodies cleansed; 

(g) Those taking their food after blowing conch-shell; 

(h) Those who keep themselves in standing posture at all times; 

(i) Those subsisting on venison: 

(i) Feeding themselves by taking meat of an elephant; 

^) Always keeping their sticks raised high from the groimd; 

(l) Those wearing baik-garments. 

(m) Those standing inside water perpetually; 

(n) Those residing under the trees permanently; 

(o) Those depending on water only; 

(p) Those pulling on by eating moss only; 

(q) The ascetics who depended only on air; 

(r) Those living exclusively on roots of the trees only; 

(s) Those depending on bulbous roots of the trees only: 

(t) Feeding Aemselves by taking leaves of the trees only; 

(u) Those eating barks of the trees only; 

(v) Those depending on sap of flowers only; 

(w) Those eating seeds and sprouts only; r ' 

(x) Those feeding themselves by taking leaves, flowers and fruits, fhllen from 
the trees spontaneously; 

(y) Feeding themselves by articles, thrown away by odiers; 

(z) Those exposing themselves to the heat of the sun; 

(aa) Those enhancing the severity of their bodies by practising hard penances; 
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(bb) Those vibo undertake the severest penance by warming themselves amidst 
five fires (one each of the east, west, north and south; the sun overhead 
being the fifth); 

(cc) Those tormenting their bodies by heating themselves on hot pots. 

Instances of miscellaneous types of devout Sadhus. shown above, are, infact, 
illustrative of practising multiforms of ^iritual performances and severe penances. 
Evidently, some of the ascetics ^>peared committed to practising abstract 
meditation. It may be performed in several ways, such as by standing on one leg, 
holding up the arms or inhaling smoke etc. a sort of forced meditation by 
undergoing physical hardships during the course of their exercises, is called 
‘Hathyoga’. What was the consolidated shape of the said spiritual endeavours, 
forming part of forced meditation? Were they practised in accordance with the 
doctrines of any philosophical sect or the tenets of a religious group? Were there 
other modes of self-mortifications also, practised in India, besides Aese, referred 
to above? Were there other modes of self-mortification too, practised in India, 
besides those, discussed above, and wdiat was the philosophical thinking or ideology 
to support such hardships in yogic exercises? 1 bus the said UpSnga may be found 
useful for undertaking study of these subjects. 

11. Puppha ChDiff(Pushpa-chDlB) 

The above Up3nga consists of 10 Adhyayans, namely — 1. Sri Devi Adhyayan; 
2. Hridevi Adhyayan; 3. Vriti Devi Adhyayan; 4. Klrti Devi Adhyayan; 
5. Buddhidevi Adhyayan; 6. Laxmi Devi Adhyayan; 7. Iladevi Adhyayan; 
8. SuT&devi Adhyayan; 9. Rasadevi Adhyayan; and 10. Gandhdevi Adhyayan. The 
first Adhyayan contains the narrative of Sri Devi. The said goddess visits Lord 
Mahavira in her heavenly car with full glory and elegance of a divine lady to pay 
her obeisance. Gandher Gautama enquires her life events in previous birth. Lord 
Mah3'’ira answers and provides the desired information. In this way, the nanative, 
concerning the previous birth of Sri Devi is contained in the first Adhyayan. Only 
token reference is found of remaining nine goddesses in Adhyayans, numbering 
two to ten which reads: "Just as the first Adhyayan contains the legend of Sri 
Devi, similarly, die stories of other goddesses are incorporated in remaining nine 
Adhyayans. All the goddesses lived in 'Saudharma Lok' in heaven. The names of 
towns, temples, parents and their own names in their previous births are in 
accordance with 'SaAigrUhini GSthS'. All the goddesses had come in contact with 
'Lord PSrshvanSth’ in their previous birth. They were all initiated by 'PushpachalS 
AryS'. All of them were particular in keeping their bodies cleansed and by nature 
they observed perfect cleanliness. They will all drop down from heaven and take 
rebirth in 'MaMvideha' region and attain final emancipation. Thus, the contents 
of 1 1th UpSnga came to an end. 

12. Vahindashl (Vrishnidasha) 

Name: As stated in 'Nandi Churni', originally the full name of the, above UpSnga 
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was ‘Andhaka Vrishiiidashi'. The word ‘Andhaka’ became extinct with the lapse 
of time and now it is named as 'Vrishnidasha* only. It omsists of 12 Adhyayans 
which contain the narratives of 12 princes, belonging to 'Vrishni' family (Vrishni 
was the name of an ancestor of Lord Krishna). The name of each Adhyayan 
conforms with the respective name of the prince, such as — 1. Nishadha Kumar 
Adhyayan; 2. Anik Kumar Adhyayan; 3. Prahna Kumar Adhyayan; 4. VMlhkumar 
Adhyayan; 5. Pragati Kumar Adhyayan; 6. Mukti Kumar Adhyayan; 7. Dashrath 
Kumar Adhyayan; 8. Dridha Rath Kumar Adhyayan; 9. M^d h a nu s h Kumar 
Adhayayan; 10. Saptadhanush Kumar Adhyayan; 11. Dashdhanudi Kumar 
Adhyayan; and 12. S^dhanush Kumar Adhyayan. 

Contents:- The first Adhyayan contains the story of Nishadh Kumar, son of 
Baldeva (elder brother of Krishna) and his wife, Revati. The narrative relates about 
his birth, his growing into a youngman, his attaining initiation as a religious 
mendicant by Lord 'Arishthanemi*. The narrative also contains the events of his 
previous birth and succeeding two births and his attaining final emancipation in 
'MahSvideha region' at the end of his second birth. 

Although, the reference of Lord VSsudeva Krishna appears only incidentally 
as per demand of the context in the first Adhyayan, yet it is significant. Therd is 
vivid description of his riches, pre-dominance in all fields; his well-equipped army, 
affluence, dignity, excellence and military strength etc. The first Adhyayan is really 
useful for having knowledge about the rule of Vrishni or YSdava community, 
mammoth clan of YSdavas and pre-liistoric details of Saurashtra region. Remaining 
eleven Adhyayans contain only symbolic information and read as: "The remaining 
eleven Adhyayans should also be deemed to have incorporated story of respective 
prince as in first Adhyayan. The name of each prince in his previous birfli, may 
be obtained from 'Saihgrahni GStha'. The description of each of the remaining 11 
princes neither exceeds nor is less as compared to that of prince Nishadhkumar. 
In this way, the 1 2th UpSnga ends with the above information. 

An Important Information 

After concluding the narration, forming part of the 12th UpSnga, 'Vrishnidash3', 
it has also been added "NirySvalika', a branch of Jaina Agamic literature ends 
here. The briefings pertaining to 12 UpSngas have concluded here. 'NirySvalika' 
is, infact, a consolidated form of spiritual knowledge, sub-divided in S chapters 
and each chapter containing the contents of an upanga. Each chapter or uidnga 
was preached daily and completed in 5 days. The first to four^ branches of 
Niryavalika consist of 10 Adhyayans each wdiile the fifth branch contains 12 
Adhyayans. Thus 'Niryavalika', a consolidation of sacred texts, forming part of 
last 5 Upangas, ends here. From the said narration, it is explicitly clear that 5 
separate branches of Niryavalika (Kalpia; Kalpavatadisika; Pushpika; Pu^pachuia 
and Vrishnidasha) were earlier in the shape of one co^lidated treatise, Niryavalika. 

Chheda Sutras (Conduct Rules for Kindling s) 

The same significance is attached to Chheda Stitras in Jaina institution as given 
to 'Vinaya Pitaka' in Buddhist writings. The rules of conduct for regulatmg the 
lives of Jaina male and female mendicants, as enunciated by Ix>rd Midiaviia and 
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successively revised and redetermined from time to time, are contained in the said 
Chheda SQtras. On violating a conduct rule, it was binding on the erring mendicant 
to perform expiatory acts for atonement of the sins and these reformatory measures 
have been elaborately discussed in the said Sotras. 

In order to maintain the sanctity of religious mendicancy, the said sQtras are 
highly essential and exceedingly superb. Hence the Chheda Sutras form part of 
most sacred type of knowledge, contained in Jaina Agamic scriptures. It is, 
therefore, recommended that only erudite scholars of Jaina philosophy should be 
allowed to have deep penetration into the subject. It has also been emphasized 
that no spiritual leader or preceptor be permitted to move from village to village 
with his group of disciples without having profound knowledge of or grip over 
Chheda SQtras. 

It is cited in 'Nishitha BhSshya' (A commentary on SQtras pertaining to the 
expiatory acts for atonement of sins, committed by mendicants at night) that the 
Cheeda SQtras tend to disclose real essence of philosophical teachings, enunciated 
by Tirthankers. Accordingly, they are of extremely secret and confidentiaT nature. 
Only well accomplished scholars are entitled to obtain their thorough knowledge. 
Average students or pupils should not be allowed to have an access to them. 
According to the author of the said comment;iry, just as the water, stored in an 
unripened pitcher, may destroy it, similarly, the mystic doctrines, forming part of 
Chheda Sutras, may bring ruin to incapable persons, not entitled to or strictly 
forbidden to go through them. In the same way, it has been equally stressed that 
the SQtras of Vinaya PitSka (A collection of writings in which the rules of conduct 
have been elaborately discussed to be followed by Buddhist mendicants) are mystic 
and of secret nature. It is cited in 'Milinda-prashna' (The questions of king Milinda) 
that Vinaya Pitaka should be kept at a hidden place to deny access by undesirable 
persons so that it may not be the causejtf any ill-repute to the Budhist institution. 
It purports to lay emphasis on the point that in the chapter, dealing with prescribed 
religious acts to be performed for atonement of sins, various ills committed by 
male and female mendicants, during the darkness of night, as a result of their 
sheer ignorance, negligence or intense desire for worldly enjoyments, have also 
been discussed at length It is always detrimental to the interests of an institution 
if the common masses come to know about actual state of things. Those who are 
not well conversant with the psychic attitude, they are prone to scepticism and 
diffidence and develope lackness of faith and reverence towards >'oung male and 
female mendicants. Most probably, maintaining strict confidentiality of Chheda 
SQtras has been stressed on this very account. 

There are six Chheda SQtras, namely-- 

(1) Nisiha (Nishitha); (2) Mahaniaha (Mahanishltha); (3) VivahOr (VyavahSr); 
(4) DasSsuyakhandha (Dashishrutaskandh); (S) Ktqqxi (Kalpa or Vrhat Kalpa) and 
{€) Pancha K^a or Jiva K^pa (Panch-Kalpa or Jiva Kalpa). 
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1. Nisiha (Nishitha) 


Literal meaning of the word Nishitha 

The literal sense of the word Nishitha is midnight; the time of sleep or the night 
in general. The word 'Nishitha' has been defined in 'NishItha-bhSshya' to mean 
darkness, indistinctness and secrecy etc. The undisclosed part of religious doctrines 
or what is mysterious and secretive are also covered under this definition. Just as 
mysterious lores, spells and incantations are not explained in the presence of 
incompetent and immature persons and secrecy is maintained in regard to them, 
similarly, Nishitha Sotras are also confidential and they cannot be taught to each 
and everbody. 

Shape : Theme : Nishitha is believed to have drawn its theme from second 
section of ' Ach3r3nga Sotra' (First Anga, dealing with established rules of conduct 
or manners of conducting oneself). It is also considered to be fifth ChQlS of 
second section of Achliranga SOtra. It is also named as 'Nishitha ChQlS Adhyayan'. 
'Nishitha Sotra' is also treated to be ‘Achar-Prakalpa' (established rules of good 
conduct and behaviour). 

Both methods of applying general rules as well as particular rules or exceptions 
have been discussed at length in 'Nishitha Sotra' with regard to the conduct and 
behaviour of male and female religious mendicants and in case of deviations fi'om 
the right course, the religious acts to be performed for atonement of sins have 
also been prescribed therein. The related subject has been discussed minutely and 
in a critical manner, which is worth studying by each male and female mendicant 
who has a sincere desire to exercise control over self It is admitted that if a Jaina 
saint fails to retain the texts of 'Nishitha SOtra' in memory, he is disentitled to 
succeed to the seat of a religious preceptor or spiritual guide for the whole of his 
life. 

Composition : Author; When the sacred texts of NisKiha Sitra had been 
accomplished and by whom is still disputed. The author of the commentary on 
Nishitha SOtras' believes that the Jaina scholars, who were well conversant with 
POrvas (old spiritual and philosophical texts), had composed 'Nishitha Sfltras'. In 
other words, they were accomplished on the basis of highest spiritual knowledge, 
contained in the POrvas of jaina religion. It may also be laid down that NislOtha 
Sotras were composed on the basis of conduct rules, prescribed for religious 
mendicants, as contained in 20th chapter of third section, relating to ninth POrva 
'PratySkhyan' (renunciation, abnegation). 

The annotator, Jinadas Mahattar, has expressed the view that 'VishSkh Mani 
Mahattar' had composed Nishltta Sotras, for the exclusive benefit of future disciples 
and their pupils. However, it has been laid down in the commentary on 'PancUc^a 
Sutras' that AchSrya Bhadrabahu was the author of Nishltta Sotras. 

Nishitha Sutm is comprised of 20 ‘Uddeslakas’ (Illustrations) and each 
Uddeshaka contains varied number of Sotras. 

Explanatory Literature; The etymological commentary (w^ch explains a 
Sotra or an aphorism word by word with comments of its own) had been written 
on Nishitha Sotras. Traditionally, AchOrya BhadrabShu was known for his aptness 
ill writing etymological interpretations of the words, contained in aj^orisms of 
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religious treatises. Sri Sangh Das Gani had written 'Panchakalpa BhS^ya' for 
elaborating the etymological commentary, written on Nishitha Sfltras. Sri Jinadas 
Mahaltar had written a critical annotation on etymological commentary, Panchakalpa 
Bhashya and SQtras. The disciple of Shh Pradyumn Sflri had further written a 
small aimotation on them for further elucidation. An extensive or voluminous 
commentary was also written on Nishitha SQtras but the same is not available 
now. 'NislQtha SQtras' with commentary and gloss have been published by 'Saiunati 
Gyanpith', Agra w4iich were edited by erudite scholars, Upadhyaya Sri Amar Muniji 
and Muni Sri Kanahatyalalji ‘Kamal’. 

2. Mahanisiha (MahStaishTtha) 

‘Mahanishitha’ is considered to be the essence or essential part of all fundamental 
doctrines of Jaina religion, as enunciated by Lord Mahavira. However, the fact 
remains, that the original manuscript of 'Mahanishitha' could not be preserved to 
be safe. Its pages had been eaten away by termites and destroyed. It was further 
processed and reproduced by leading Acharyas, Vridhvadi, Sidhasena, Yaksasena, 
Devaguna, '^^ovardhan, Ravippta, Nemichandra, and Jinadasgaiii etc. Generally, 
'Nisitha' (1st Chheda SQtra) is named as 'Laghu Nishitha. and the book, under 
reference is known as 'Mahanishitha'. However, this argument is not tenable since 
the original volume of 'Mahanishitha' is no longer available now, as stated above. 

Body : Contents:- 'Mahanishitha' is comprised of 6 Adhyayans and 2 ChQias. 
The name of the first Adhyayan is 'Shalyodharna'. While censuring the sinful acts 
(which are like extraneous substances, lodged in the body and causing it a great 
pain), there is mention of 18 entry points of the sins in our body. The results of 
actions either in this or in a previous birth and three kinds of miseries which 
human-beings have to suffer in this \^ld as a result of their actions as also 
desirability of refuting actions, causing physical and mental afflictions have been 
discussed in seccmd A^yayan. In third and fourth Adhyayans, it is strongly (neached 
that we should avoid indulging in any association or have any contact with SQdhus 
of vile and immodest nature. Incidentally, a reference has also been made to 
'NavakSr Mantra' (Sacred text of 5 prayers) and it is also cited that Arya Vajra 
had restored the significance of die said 'NavakSr Mantra' and held it as 
fundamental sacred text of Jaina religion. The significance of reciprocal relationship 
between religious Acharyas and their piqiils has been evaluated in a critical manner 
in fifth Adhyayan, styled 'Navanit SSr'. In the said context, the affairs of Jaina 
organisation of religious mendicants have also been discussed. It appears that the 
chapter, styled 'GachhSchSr' has been written accordingly. Ten types of self- 
acknowledgments and self-criticisms in the presence of religious preceptors and 
elderly monks, about sins, committed by mendicants and four types of religious 
acts for atonement of sins have been laid down in the sixth Adhyayan. 

There is also citation of devoted women who bum themselves willingly on 
the funeral pyres widi their dead hausbands and after the expiry of issueless king 
their widowed daughters are enthroned. 

Historicity of the Contents: Keeping in view the language and nature of 
subjects, dealt with in 'MahQni^tha SQtra', it will not appear consistent to inclu4Q 
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it in the category of ancient Agamas of Jaina religion. The topics relating to 
mystical practices for attainment of super-human faculties are also found to have 
been discussed therein. Thern is mention of other various treatises as well besides 
Jaina Agamic Scriptures. In addition to the above, there are other references as 
well which confirm the possibility of its being a recent composition. 

3. VavafaAr (Vyavahir) 

‘Vyavhar SOtra' holds a significant place in Jaina canonical literature. It has been 
held to be the essence or substantial part of 12 AngSs, forming part of Jaina 
Agamas. Although, the Chheda Sfltras are six in number, yat only three Chheda 
Sutras are more significant so far as the subjects treated, their elaboration and 
style of composition are concerned. ' Vyavah3r' Sutra holds a unique place amongst 
them. Remaining two important SQtras are 'Nishitha' and 'Vrahat Kalpa'. 

Its Shape : Contents: It consists of ten illustratives and each illustrative has 
distinct number of Sfltras. The body of its contents is smaller than 'Nishitha' and 
bigger than 'Vrahat-Kalpa'. There is an effective and vital mention of the vices 
and sins, committed knowingly or unknowingly, by male and female mendicants 
of Jaina organisation as also self-acknowledgement of their sins in the presence of 
a spiritual leader and observance of religious performances for atonement or 
propitiation of their sins. For instance, it is cited in the first illustrative that in 
case, a Jaina mendicant starts moving all alone by dissociating himself from other 
mendicants of his group, and, thereafter, desires to rejoin the group, it will be 
binding upon him to appear before the Acharya or religious head of his group to 
make self-confession of his guilt and after expressing regrets for his ommissions 
and commissions, he should perform religious acts, prescribed for indemnification 
and self- purification. However, if the Acharya or spiritual head of his own group 
is not available, he should confess his guilt in the presence of any other senior 
monk or a scholar of his group. In case, they too are unavailable, the author of 
the Chheda Sfltra has advised to do so in the presence of a senior monk or a 
scholar of any other group. However, if they too are not available, the author has 
allowed options of other distinguished persons before whom he should appear, 
confess his fault, censure himself and atone for self-purification. In case, none of 
the above alternatives are available, the author has specified that the sinner should 
sit at a place on the east or north of a village, town, corporation, ctqntal, a tiny 
hamlet, on a piece of garment or a mat, in a city or a capital of 400 villages etc. 
and after placing the two palms together on his forehead, he should make self- 
introspection by admitting that he had committed a sin and was guilty of violating 
the sanctity of the institution. He should make self-confession and address 
Tirthankers and omniscients that he was censoring himself and was ready to perfwm 
prescribed religious acts for propitiation of his sin or sins. 

It is really a unique process for attainment of self-purification and refinement 
of inner-self and udiich inspires for maintaining the dighity of religious mendicancy. 

There are numerous illustrations in 'VyavaJiSr Sfltra' udiich are significant for 
appropriately conducting the affeirs of Jaina organisatitm and preserving its sanctity. 

Certain Significant References: The second illustrative, relating to the ifeove 
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Sfltra, is also important from viewpoint of practising atonements fin expiation of 
sins. Many relative points concerning propitiatory acts to be perfinmed, such as — 
obtaining re-initiation after completion of prescribed austerities as also to make 
self-confession and censure oneself for the sin, ctnnmitted by it, amtmgst general 
people after removing the apparel and relinquishing external appearance of a SSdhu 
for a stipulated period etc. It is cited therein — “A Jaina Sa^u Mio is afflicted 
with disease; hi^y agitated on account of excess formation of wind or flurried 
as a result of typical causes (say fever of love or passion); who is feeling sick for 
fear of wrath of a Yaksa (a demi-god); is seized considerably with the terror let 
loose by a horse; who is frenzied or hysterical; who is disturbed on account of 
any calamity forced by a divine power; whose mind is unstable because of 
attachment to worldly objects or intense emotion of anger, Mio is feeling perturbed 
for fear of undergoing severe penances for atonement of sins; it will be undesirable 
to expel them from the organisation of Jaina mendicants unless they recover fully 
from their physical or mental ailments. There are similar other illustrations 
governing the behaviour of Jaina S3dhus. 

Requisite qualifications or potentialities needed for attainment of the office 
of Gangers (who have acquired true knowledge of God and Jaina philosophy; 
own sterling qualities of head and heart; vtlio are chief disciples of Tirthai^ers 
and compose their teachings in aphoristic style, as heard by them and retained in 
their memory); do's and don'ts while touring; rules for holding a seat or office; 
routine how to beg alms; rules for and against sexual enjoyments; information 
regarding one's own study etc. are some of the points discussed in the above 
Chheda Sutra witich are really significant fix’ having thorough knowledge of routine 
life of Jaina SSdhus. 

The seventh illustrative is worth studying since it signifies reciprocal behaviour 
of male and female mendicants and flieir status in the jaina organisation. It is 
cited that a male mendicant, irrespective of the ^t that he had attained initiation 
hardly three years ago, can act as a spiritual guide or teacher to dictate to a 
female mendicant «4io may have even completed thirty years after initiation. 
Similarly, a male mendicant, having been initiated only 5 years back, can deliver 
sermons to an old female mendicant as Achirya or preceptor, irrespective of the 
fact that she had been initiated sixty years ago. These provisions are in conformity 
with the directions, contained in Vinaya Pilaka (Vinay texts relating to the conduct 
and behaviour of Buddhist monks or SSdhus) to the effect that the females who 
had been ordained and received into the order of Buddhist monks even a hundred 
years ago, were bound to greet, get up to welcome and pay obeisance to male 
SSdhus by folding the hands together and raising them to the head, irrespective of 
the consideration that fliey (males) were ordained and received into the order of 
ascetics that very day. Thus the consistencies or inconsistencies of such a policy 
of discrimination between male and female mendicants in a holy organisation, 
need to be reviewed and re-examined in a critical manner. 

The ninth illustrative deals with the religious vows and pledges taken by Jaina 
SSdhus and the tenth illustrative contains the procedures for observing gradual 
fasts during the moonlit half of the lunar month and dark half of waning moon: 
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(1) Beginning from the first day of the moonlit half of the lunar month by 
taking only one ^e spoonM barley com and enhancing the quantity by 
one spoonful daily^-^us taking IS spoonfuls on 15th day of lunar month 
and again reducing the quantity by one spoonful daily i.e. taking 14 
spoonfuls on 1st day of the dark half of the waning moon and then to go 
on reducing it by one spoonful daily so as to take only one spoonful on 
the 14th day and observing complete fast on the 13th day of waning 
moon*(tast day of the dark fortnight); 

(2) Beginning from the first day of the dark half of the waning moon by 
taking 15 large spoonful sesame preparation and then to go on reducing 
the quantity by one spoonful daily — thus taking only one spoonful on the 
last day of the dark fortnight and again enhancing the quantity by taking 
two spoonfuls on first day of the moonlit half and then go on enhancing 
the quantity by one spoonful daily so as to take 15 spoonfuls on fourteenth 
day and observing total fast on the full moon day (fifteenth day of the 
bright half of a lunar month). 

The tenth Adhyayan incorporates the fixed usage or rules of propriety to be 
observed by male and female mendicants, uhile undertaking study of holy scriptural 
works. Accordingly, they are entitled to study the following religious treatises in 
accordance with the period of their initiation: 


Expiration of time after 

Name of sacred treatises, 

initiation 

alloyed to be studied: 

Three years 

Achar-Kalpa (Sacred precepts relating to good 
conduct or behaviour) 

Four years 

SutrakritSnga (2nd Anga) 

Five years 

Dashashrutaskandh (Jaina Agamic scripture) 
Kalpa and VyavahSr (Chheda SQtras) 

Eight years 

Sthananga (Third Anga) Samvayanga (Fourth 
Anga) 

Ten years 

Vyakhya Prajnapati (Fifth Anga) 

Eleven years 

Ksullika-Viman-Pravibhakti, Mahati-Viman- 
Pravibhakti, Anga Chdlika, Varga Chfllika 
Vrjakhya-Chaiika. 

T\velve years 

Aruriep^ta, Garudopapata, Vhrunopapata, 
Vaishramanopapata; Velgharop^ta. 

Thirteen years 

Utthan-diruta, Samuthln Shruta, Devendro- 
prqdta, Nagpariyapanika. 

Fourteen years 

Swapna-Adhyayan 

Fifteen years 

Chararia-Bhavana-Adhyayan 

Sixteen years 

\feda-Nisaiga , - ' 

Seventeen years 

Ashivisha-Bhavana- Adhyayan 

Eighteen years 

Drishti-Vish-Bhavana-Anga 

Nineteen years 

Drishtivad-Anga 

Twenty years 

Each and every scripture. (All scriptural works) 
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Rendering of i^ysical service to Acharyas, Preceptors; Sthviras (Senior monks, 
having spent 20 years after initiation and having acquired systematic knowledge 
of Agamic scriptures); devoutly austere persons; newly initiated pupils; Sick mmiks 
due to infirmity of old age; family priest m teacher; SSdhus of Jaina community 
or organisation and aged colleagues, has been stressed in the tenth illustrative. 

Author : Commentator: "Vyavahar SOtra' (3rd Chheda Sfltra) is believed to 
have been written by Achirya BhadrabShu. He has also commented upon it. 
However, it is not clear udiether the author and commentator— both named 
Bhadrabahu, are one and the same person. It is quite possible that the author and 
commentator, having a common name, may, however, be distinct scholars. A 
Bhashya (a commentary which explains a Sutra or aphorism word by word with 
comments of its own) is also availaUe but dre Bhashya and Niryukti (Etymological 
interpretation of words or explanations of their derivatives) have almost 
amalgamated. Acharya Malayagiri has also written an exposition (explanatory note) 
on Bhashya as well. Other explanatory works have also been written in the shape 
of Churni and AvachQri. It is also believed that an encyclopaedic commentary was 
also written on Vyavahar Slltra' but the same is not available now. 

4. Dasfitlkhandha (Dashfihrutaskandh) 

It is a fourth Chheda SOtra. It is also called as 'Dasha* (State or condition of 
mind); 'Achar Dasha* (Condition of mind relating to established usages or rules 
of conduct) or 'Dasha Shruta* (holy learning pertaining to different states of mind 
or vicissitudes of life). It is classified into ten parts and each such division is 
termed as 'Dasha*. For eighth part, the word Adhyayan has appeared. 

The first part of Dasha deals with twenty situations of lack of total 
concentration or devotion to penance. Tlwaty-one situations of vitiated life (corrupt 
practises) have been taken up in second part of Dasha. The literal meaning of 
Sanskrit word ‘Shabal’ is spotted, variegated, or objectionable. Here die word 
'Shabal* has been used in the sense of vitiated conduct. In the third Dasha (Ch^ter), 
33 types of insubordinations (disregards to the preceptors) have been discussed. 

Characteristics of an Excellent Religious Preceptor 

It is cited in fourth part of 'Dasha* that spiritual guides or teachers are endowed 
with eight characteristics or accomplishments, namely; 

1. Excellence in manners and morals; 

2. Perfectkm in highest spiritual knowledge or philosqihical doctrines; 

3. Excellence of body (good health); 

4. Art of speech and perfection in mode of utterance; 

5. Eloquence in recitation; 

6. High intellectualism; 

7. Perfection through experiments or practice; and 

8. Competence in making collections. 
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The above-noted characteristics or excellent qualities of religious preceptors 
have been further classified so as to give clear perception of magnificent ascetic 
culture. Hence the said classifications ate being discussed below:- 
Four types of excellence in manners and morals; 

\ 

(1) To be firmly established in practising self-control or self-denial; 

(2) To be free from egoism and vanity; 

(3) Having no fixed employment or regular^ncome; and 

(4) To have a stable or unwavering mind. 

Four types of perfection in highest spiritual knowledge; 

(1) Well- versed in Jaina Agamic literature; 

(2) Familiarity with Jaina scriptures; 

(3) Well-conversance with characteristic Jaina Canonical literature; and 

(4) Perfect accuracy in utterance or voiced sound. 

Four types of physical elegance; 

(1) Uniform physique with proportional length and height; 

(2) Having undisgraceful body; 

(3) Firm and steady constitution; and 

(4) Perfection of sensual organs and their capability of fully responding 
Four types of perfection in speech or utterance; 

(1) Speech or language fit to be grasped; 

(2) Sweet-speaking; 

(3) Avoiding use of unconditioned or unrestricted speech; and 

(4) Use of distinct and confident speech. 

Four types of accomplishments in reading and recitation; 

(1) After due consideration, the purpose should be specified vrity it was desired 
to recite the texts; 

(2) To recite in a proper manner; 

(3) To elucidate an appropriate subject only; and 

(4) To explain or elaborate the substance in an explicit manner. 

Four types of Intellectualism: 

(1) Disintegrated intellect (A sort of knowledge); 

(2) Desire for acquiring knowledge; 

0) The knowledge to be imparted or given away to others; and 
(4) Possessing of knowledge and preserving it in memmy. 
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Four types of wisdom for practising: 

(1) Practising of ideology with self-knowledge or realisation; 

(2) Practising of religious doctrines as enunciated in an ^mbly or synod; 

(3) Practising of Jainism as propounded in a regional asKmbly; and 

(4) Practising as per knowledge of the essentials. 

Four types of competence in making arrangements or collection of anything: 

(1) To find out and examine carefully a suitable site for stay of all religious 
mendicants, in rainy season; 

(2) To arrange for bed-spreads widi su^xtil for all Jaina monks for meditation 
etc. 

(3) To perform each and every duty at scheduled hours; and 

(4) To adore and pay respects to senior guides or elderly men of reputation. 

Details of total concentration or absorption of mind for profound meditation 
and its ten forms are contained in the Sdi Dasha (chapter or portion). In sixth 
Dasha, ten gradual stages of spiritual endeavours or performances by a house-hold 
devotee, follower or votary of Jaina religion have been explained in detail. In this 
regard, the author of above-noted Chheda SOtra has comprehensively dealt with 
about inactivism or habit of abstaining from spiritual performances as a result of 
folse illusions and in the process of referring to the various sinfol acts or deeds 
and vices, creeping in as a consequence of malice, malevolence, worldly illusions, 
rancour, voluptuousness, worldly pleasures, prosperity and craving for popularity 
etc., the author has portrayed a thrilling^icture of hellish punishments. 

The seventh 'Dash!' deals with how a devout mendicant must move through 
12 stages of spiritual advancement. While discussing about conduct rules to be 
adhered to by a mendicant during first stage of his religious performances, ranging 
for a period of one month, it is cited that during his month-long tour, if he happens 
to visit the territory w^ere people are familiar with him, he must move ahead 
after staymg during the night only. However, where there is none to recognize 
him, he is free to stay for a night or two and, thereafter, he must leave. In case of 
violating these guide-lines, the mendicant diall be liable to expiate in the same 
manner as he will have to atone in case of committing the sin of foresaking the 
penance or spiritual performance or deviating from observance of the obligations 
after attainment of initiation. Each stage of devotion and mortification, to be 
practised by a Jaina mendicant, has been extensively dealt with in the seventh 
Chtqtter, which are essential to be studied by each and every mendicant, engaged 
in spiritual pursuits for self-realisation. 

The ei^th ‘DasM’ contains detailed version regarding removal of foetus from 
the wnnb of a Brahmana lady and re-establishing it in the womb of a brave 
woman of K^iattriya clan; birth of Lord MahSvir^^ his initiation in ascetism and 
his attaining state of omniscience and highest perfection and finally, attaining his 
salvation or emancipation. The eighth Chheda SOtra is also styled as 'Piqjosat)^^ 
Kappa* or 'Kalpa-Sfltra*. A number of scholars and AchSryas have written 
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commentaries on the said SOtra. Amongst the said commentators, the prominent 
ones are Jinapriya, DfaarinasSgar, Vinaya-Vijaya, Samaya-Sunder, R^na-SSgar, 
Sangh-Vyaya, and Laxmi-Wlabh etc. During observance of 'Parynshan' festival 
(Performance of certain rituals and delivering discourses on its significance), the 
Jaina S3dhus quote from 'DashSshrutaskandh' Sfltra at the time of delivering 
sermons before their disciples and followers. Traditionally reading or quoting from 
Chheda Sutras*publicly in religious gatherings is forbidden, since they contain 
remedial measures for the omissions and commissions, made knowingly or 
unknowingly by male and female mendicants of Jaina organisation, and they are 
meant to be known by the sinners only who are liable to expiate for their sins. 
'Paryflshan Kalpa' is although one of the Chheda SOtras, yet it has its own distinct 
utility and significance for obtaining knowledge of historic events relating to the 
life of Lord MahavirS, the last Tirthanker of Jaina religion. It is a hearsay that in 
Sam vat year 323 of Vikram era. the prince of King Ohruvasena, ruler of Anandapur, 
had expired. In order to console and for bestowing of peace to the bereaved family, 
the practice of quoting from the said SOtra had started, in the course of delivering 
a consolatory speech. 

Author : Explanatory Literature ; The author of 'Dashashrutaskandh' (Fourth 
Chheda Sfltra) in believed to be AchSrya Bhadrabahu. He is also believed to have 
written oxnmentary upon it. However, while dealing with 'VyavahSr' (Third Chheda 
Sfltra), it has already been stressed that the composition of original Sfltra and 
comments upon it cannot be made by one and the same person. A gloss has also 
been written on it. A small commentary or exposition, written by Brahamarshi 
PSrshvachandra, is also available on the said Sfltra. 

5. Kappa (Kalpa or Vrahat Kalpa) 

While discussing about the contents of, eight Adhyayan of 'Dash3shruta$kandhi', 
it has been stated above that the said Chheda Sfltra is also known and styled as 
'Paryushan Kalpa'. However, the subject-matter of the fifth Chheda Sfltra, also 
styled as 'Kalpa or Vrahat-Kalpa' is evidently different from the above. The literal 
meaning of Sanskrit word 'Kalpa' or 'Kalpya' is proper, fit or right. It also means 
a prescribed rule to be observed in preference to all others. The rules of conduct 
to be observed fat leading the life of self-denial or abstinence are known as 'Kalpa' 
or 'Kalpya'. On the contrary, the acts vriiich hinder our spiritual endeavours are 
known as 'Akalpa' or 'Akalpya' (Not fit to be followed). There is an elaborate 
discussion regar^ng nature of clothes, pots and places for residence or halt, to be 
used by male and female mendicants, in order to enable them to lead a well 
regulated and restrained life. It is believed to be most ancient moral code to be 
followed by Jaina mendicants for the purpose of leading a true saintly life. The 
Chheda Sflfra, in question, is highly important like 'Nishftha' and 'VyavahSr' (First 
and third Sfltras) so frir its language and the subjects' dealt with, are concerned. 
The language of the Chheda Sfltra, under reference, is decidedly more ancient. 
However, the commentators or interpreters have carried out modifications 
(alterations and additions) here and there wliich have changed its riiape as had 
been the frde of other Jaina Agamas. 
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Shape : Contents: The above Sfltra is classified into six illustratives. The 
topics relating to the social relation^p between Jaina mendicants have been 
extensively discussed, namely— their manner of eating and drinking; mode of their 
living an^ their movements or performance of tours to other regions etc. 
Incidentally, it has been laid down in the first illustrative of the above Chheda 
Satra, that the male and female mendicants are permitted to move on the East 
upto Anga region (The territory situated on right bank of Ganges, called Angapuri. 
llus territory is situated very near the modem Bhagalpur) and upto Mi^adha 
territory in South Bihar; On ^th upto Koshambi (It is near the modem Kosam, 
about 30 miles above Allahabad); On west upto Thaneshavar region (Lying to 
North of Kuruk$etra on Delhi- AmbSla road) and on North-East upto Kui^l territory. 
This is the area, inhabited by Aryans. It is not advisable at all to move beyond 
the said regions. However, it has been further laid down that in case the Jaina 
monks do not apprehend any hostile opposition in spreading the message of their 
religion or else foey perceive possibilities of enrichmg the spiritual and philosophical 
knowledge pertaining to Jainism, in that case it may be worth-while to tour the 
places beyond the above territories as well. 

The third illustrative contains prohibitive mles in regard to moving freely in 
each others places of rest without maintaining propriety of conduct in relation to 
their sitting, sleeping, eating, studying and practising meditation etc. Besides the 
above, many other issues relating to performance of prescribed acts at the time of 
attaining initiation; obtaining possession of articles, necessary to lead the day- 
today life of mendicancy; knowledge of the nature of clothes to be put on during 
four months of rainy season and remaining eight months of the year, have been 
elaborately dealt with in the third illustrative. The said guide-lines help in adhering 
to the path of self-denial and mortifications also in maintaining spiritual awareness 
precisely. 

The fourth illustrative deals with conduct mles and atonements to be practised 
by Jaina mendicants for expiation of their sins. In that connection, the following 
modes of atonements have been analytically discussed; 

(1) Anndhatika — ^Performance of exterior austerities by observing fasts etc. 

(2) Paranchika — ^A religious mendicant, expelled from the Jaina organisation, 
will renounce his/her garment and paraphernalia of ascetic life for a 
scheduled period and censure himsellTherself openly before each and every 
person. Thereafter, he or she will be entitled to obtain re-initiation; and 

(3) Anvlsth'hpya — Attaining re-initiation after completion of prescribed 
austerities. 

A Few Significant Citations: Incidentally, it has been stated, where the context 
so demanded, that a male or female mendicant was forbidden to cross any of the 
leading holy rivers more than once in a month, namely — Ganges, Yanuna, Saryu, 
Kosi and Mihi etc. Simultaneously, it is also cited therein. "In IrSvati (RSvi) river 
in KuiiSla region, there is always scanty water, hence it is advised to cross the 
river by keeping one leg inside the water and the other leg above the level of 
water and move ahead step by step cautiously by decanting the water. It may noT 
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be undesirable on the part of a mendicant to cross the said river even twice or 
thrice a month. However* udiere it may not be found feasible on account of excessive 
water, the right course win be to cross the river only once in a month. 

Incidentally, it is mentioned in the sixth illustrative of the above Slltia that if 
a nail, thorn or diarp-edged piece of a glass pierces in the foot of a Jaina mendicant 
and he is not able to pull it out as also there be no other male mendicant nearby 
to help him, the female mendicant could extract it with a clear conscience which 
will not be, in any way deemed to be an infringement of the directives of a 
Tirthanker. Similarly, if an insect, maggot, germ or dust particle falls in the eye 
of a Jaina mendicant and he. himself, may not be able to remove it and at the 
same time, there be no other male SSdhu nearby to help him, the female mendicant 
can rub it out with a clear heart and in any view of the matter, it may not be a 
violation of the conduct rules or directive issued by a Tirthanker. 

If a female mendicant happens to face the similar situation, the male SSdhu 
may pull out the nail, thorn or a sharp-edged piece of a glass from the foot of the 
female mendicant and similarly, he may remove or rub out the insect, germ or 
dust particle from her eye with a clean heart and the same may not be offending 
the directions of a Tirthanker, in any way. 

There is another assumption. In case, a female mendicant may be found 
slipping from a rough terrain or a rock and she may not be in a position to 
balance herself. At the same time, there be no other female mendicant, nearby to 
rescue her, then the help may be sought of a male mendicant to provide her 
support and save her from falling down abich will not be deemed to be an 
infringement of the conduct rules, enunciated by a Tirthanker. Similarly, if a male 
SSdhu rescues a female mendicant by pulling her out of a river, reservoir or mud- 
deposit, it will not be a violation of the guide-lines issued by a Tirthanker. In the 
same manner, if a female mendicant happens to stumble down while ascending or 
descending a boat or fails to balance herself due to physical disorder, caused by 
the excess of wind within the system or feels prone to end her life after getting 
hysteric as a consequence of excessive joy or affliction due to intense grief or is 
perturbed under the ill-influence of super-natural powers and evil spirits, a male 
Sadhu may save the female victim by catching hold of her hand and providing 
physical support. The author of the Chheda Stltra, in question, has cited many 
other examples to specify that on the face of such extraordinary events, a male 
mendicant will be perfectly justified to extei^ his help and save her form impending 
disaster. He will be absolutley committing no ftiult or defying the guide-lines of a 
Tirthanker. 

It is thus evident that the author has spared no pains to analyse various aspects, 
relating to mutual behaviour of male and female mendicants in the organisation 
and specified a system for maintaining effective purity in the day-today life of 
jaina mendicants. It was essential to do so to enable them to act more humanely 
and to eusure that they did not ignore their obligation's towards each other. 

Composition and Comments: The authcM' of 'Kalpa* or 'Vrahat Kalpa’ (fifth 
Chheda Sutra) is believed to be AchSrya BhadrabShu. It is cited by AchSrya 
Malayagiri that the Chheda Satra, in question, was composed on the basis of the 
material, contained in 20th chapter of 3rd section, titled 'AdiSr* (conduct), relating 
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to ninth Pflrva, styled PratySkhyan'. In order to avoid extinction of expiatory rules 
or prescribed religious acts to be practised for atonement of sins and which were 
essential to be learnt by each and every male and female mendicant, AchSrya 
BhadrabShu had composed VyavhSr and Kalpa Sutms (3rd and Sth Chheda SQtras). 

The author of the commentary on 'I^pa' is also believed to be AchSrya 
BhadrabShu, which is, however, disputed. A brief commentary has been written by 
Sri Sanghdis Gani. Acharya Malayagiri has stated that etymological interpretation, 
written by Acharya BhadrabShu and bhSshya (A commentary which explains each 
Sutra word by word with comments of the author), written by SanghdSs Gani, 
have so amalgamated with each other that it is almost impossible to segregate 
them and obtain their distinct identities. AchSrya Malayagiri had composed a 
briefing on the Bhashya of SanghdSs Gani. However, it was incomplete and after 
about two centuries, AchSrya IC^emakirti SOri had given it a final shape. An 
extensive commentary is also available on Vrahat-Kalpa but it is not complete. It 
covers only upto 3rd illustrative. A characteristic small commentary has also been 
written on Vrahat-Kalpa. 

6. Pancha Kappa (Panch-Kalpa) 

The above Chheda-Sfltra in known by two names — 'Panch-Kalpa Sfltra' and 'Panch- 
Kalpa Bhashya'. At a glance, it appears that they are two distinct works but, 
infact, it is not so. The> are only two names for one and the same scripture. 
According to Acharya Malayagiri and Ksemkirti SOri, Panch-Kalpa BhSshya is 
only a component of Vrahat-Kalpa BhSshya. It is a similar case like 'Pinda-niryukti' 
and ' Augha niryukti'. Pinda-Niryukti is basically not an independent treatise. It is 
only a component of 'Dashvaikalika Niryukti'. Similarly, 'Augha-niryukti' is not 
an independent work but only a component of 'Avashyaka-Niryukti (authored by 
Acharya BhadrabShu). Since they dealt with distinct subjects, they were categorized 
as independent compositions for the convenience of the readers. 

Since 'Panch-Kalpa Sfltra' or 'Panch-Kalpa-bhSshya is derived from 'Vrahat- 
Kalpa bhSshya, hence it should also be believed to have been written by AchSrya 
SanghdSs Gani. A brief commentary had also been written on Panch-Kalpa Sfltra. 

Jiyakappasutta (Jitkalpa-Sutra) 

Here the traditional meaning of the word 'Jia' or ‘Jiya’ or 'Jita' is a sort of practice 
relating to old manners and morals; propriety of conduct; and adherence to settled 
rules for atonement of sins and maintenance of purity etc. The said Sfltra contains 
expiatory rules, meant for Jaina mendicants to enable them to atone for their sins 
accordingly. The said scripture consists of 103 verses. The issues relating to the 
significance and usefulness of expiatory acts by observance of religious austerities, 
meant for purification and refinement of the inner-self Ten types of expiatory 
acts have been elaborately explained in it~ 

(1) Confession of the alleged sin before the preceptor without concealing 
anything; 
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(2) The expiator should, himself express his/her repentence and pray ‘let my 
sin be turned out to be baseless and false’; 

(3) Expiating in both ways combinedly as shown above; 

(4) Rejection of defiled food obtained unknowingly; 

(5) Renunciation of unnecessary concern or attachment for physical comforts 
by way of intense concentration and resoluteness; 

(6) Observance of fasting etc. being external forms of penance; 

(7) Reductfon in order of seniority amongst initiated monks. The junior 
mendicants get the advantage of seniority over the monk, having committed 
the sin, for the period, he has been down-graded; 

(8) To make amends and get re-initiated; 

(9) Obtaining fresh initiation after completion of prescribed penance; and 

(10) The Jaina mendicant, having been expelled from the oiganisation, must 
put off the Sadhu garment and censure, himself before each and every 
person, he meets. 

It is believed that the practice of observing ninth and tenth atonements came 
to an end after final salvation of Acharya Bhadrabahu. 

Composition : Interpretative Literature 

Pre-eminent Jaina scholar and author of 'Visheshavashyaka Bhashya', Sri Jina- 
bhadragani Ksmashramana, (Seventh Century of Vikram Era) is believed to have 
accomplished 'Jita Kalpa-SOtra Bhashya' also. However, the said commentary is 
in no way an independent composition. It is merely a collection of various verses 
from 'Brahat-Kalpa-bhashya', Vyavahar Bhashya; Panchkalpa bhashya; and Pinda- 
Niryukti etc. Acharya Sidhasen has made a briefing on it. Srichandra SOri has 
written an annotation, styled ' Visham-pada Vyakhya' (Complex formations requiring 
explanations). Sri Tilkachlrya has written a gloss on it. The compositions titled 
'Yati Jitakalpa' and 'Shradha Jitakalpa' are also believed to form part of 'Jita 
Kalpa Sutra'. The ethical values prescribed for Jaina Sadhus have been dealt with 
ir. 'Yati Jita Kalpa' while the conduct rules to be followed by Jaina saints or 
Votaries (as distinguished from the Bhikshus or initiated mendicants) have been 
explained in 'ShrSdha Jitakalpa'. 'Yati Jitakalpa' was written by Somprabhasari 
and Sri SSdhuratna has written a gloss on it. Shrildh Jitakalpa was accomplished 
by ' AchSrya Dharamghosha and Sri Somtilaka has written an exposition on it. 

Principal Scriptures 


'UttiSdhyayan', 'Dashavaikalika', 'Avashyaka', 'Pinda-Niryukti' and 'Augha Niryukti' 
are generally acknowledged to be basic scriptures of Jaina religion. However, it is 
not a unanimous opinion. A few scholars express the view that only 'Uttradhyayan'; 
'DashvaikSlika' and 'i^vashyaka' are principal works, fo^mtig part of Jaina Agamas. 
They do not agree that 'Pinda Niryukti' and 'Augha Niryukti' are also basic 
scriptural works of Jaina religion. Certain scholars include 'Pinda Niryukti' also 
amongst fundamental scriptures besides the aforesaid three sacred works. As 
discussed initially, there are scholars who include 'Augha Niryukti' also amongst 
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fimdamental scriptures of Jaina religion. However, there are a few other scholars 
who exclude 'Avashyaka' from the list of three basic scriptures and include 
'Anuyoga DwSr' and 'Nandi SQtra* — thus in all four basic scriptures. A few others 
also include 'P&ksika SQtra' as fifth ftindamental scripture alongwith the said four. 

Significance of Fundamental Scriptures, Referred to Above 

'Uttradhyayan' and 'DashavaikQlika' SOtras’ have, infact, great significance in 
Agamic scriptures of Jaina religion. The scholars treat them as most ancient works 
in the entire canonical literature of Jaina religion. From linguistic point as well, 
their ancientness is undisputed. They are highly accomplished holy books keeping 
in view the nature of the subjects discussed therein. They may be compared with 
pre-eminent Buddhistic, writings, namely — ‘SQtra Nipata' and 'Dhamapada'. An 
analytical study of the said two scriptures by the student-disciples and research 
scholars will enable them to make an evaluation of Jaina philosophical and ethical 
doctrines as also to assess the living conditions of Jaina mendicants, governed by 
the said ethics. 

Why Called Principal or Basic Scriptures 

How and when the term ‘principal or basic Sotras’ came in vogue for the first 
time, no definite answer is available. The use of these words are nowhere found in 
Jama Agamas. Even in later compositions, we find that the words 'basic or 
fundamental SQtras' have appeared in the exposition of 30th couplet of 'Jaina- 
dharmavarstotra', written by AchSrya Bhavdeva SQri. It is cited therein that 
'Uttradhyayan', Avashyaka, "Pinda-NiryuHli-Ogha Niryukti" and 'DashavaikQlika' 
are four basic or fundamental SQtras. 

Views of Western Scholars; It is certainly praise-worthy that a few scholars 
of western countries have, infact, done a tremendous job with exemplary dedication 
and perseverance, undeviated by hard labour, so far as making deep study of 
Indian canonical literature and undertaking critical investigation thereon is 
concerned. How far they were able to accomplish their work and what were the 
attainments in the field of their research and investigation, are some of the points 
to be debated upon independently, yet their straneous eftbrts, sense of enthusiasm, 
constant zeal and endeavour are, no doubt, exemplary for Indian scholars. The 
intellectuals of Germany and other Western countries have specifically done 
considerable research work on Jaina canonical literature and PrQkrita dialects. The 
diverse views expressed by the Western scholars relating to Jaina Agamas are 
produced hereunder: 

Views oT Prof. Charpantier; The renowned German orientalist, Prof 
Charpantier has written in his prologue on 'Uttradhyayan SQtra' that since it 
contained Lord MahaviiQ’s own utterances, hence it came to be known as 
fundamental SQtra. It means that it is a collection of the words of Lord MahavirQ, 
himself, uttered by him, while delivering his discourses. 
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Opinion of Dr. Walter Schubring 

Renowned research scholar of Jaina canonical literature, German Professor, Dr. 
Walter Schubring, has commented in his book Lax Raligion Dyaina on page 79 
(Published in German language) that since the said scriptures contained tte basic 
guide-lines, to be followed by Jaina male and female mendicants while practising 
mental concentraticm and undertaking other q>irituai pursuits, the sacred texts came 
to be known as basic or fundamental Sfltras of Jaina religion. 

Views of Prof. Guerinot: Renowned Italian Prof Guerinot, a research scholar 
of Jaina scriptures, has explained it differently. While doing so, it ai^ars that he 
had in his mind two shapes of a holy book — the main Sfltra-work and the 
commentaries, written upon it. Accordingly, he stated that the words 'basic 
scriptures' were consistent with "Daites original' in Italian language. That is to 
say, professor Guerinot believed that the words 'Mfll-Sfltias' had appeased for 'basic 
or original compositions'. In various commentaries, annotations, etymological 
interpretations, expositions and, glosses etc, written to explain the 'Mfll Sutras' 
the words 'Original Satra' have appeared for the original composition on wiiich 
the commentaries have been written. A lot of explanatory literature is found to 
have been accomplished on 'Uttradhyayan' and 'Da^vaik&lika' — more than any 
other scripture of Jaina religion. Thus, the tradition of referring to the original 
productions as 'Mill SQtras' may have started. 

Critical Review 

The arguments of Western scholars are, no doubt, objective, yet they do not bear 
examination when tried on factual considerations. The assumption of Prof 
ChSrpantier that the words 'MOl SOtras' had been used since they ctmtained the 
original utterances of Tirthanker, Lord MahavirH, holds good, to some extent so 
far as 'Uttradhyayan' is concerned. However, it has no relevance, whatsoever, with 
'Da^vaMlika' etc. In case, the word 'MtH' had any consistency with the original 
utterances of Lord Mahavira, it could be more appropriately used for ' Acharanga' 
and 'SOtrakritanga' (the first and second of the twelve sacred bodes of the Jaiims, 
forming part of Agamas), which contain religious sermons and discourses, delivered 
by Lord Mahavira, and composed in Sutras (^orisms) by his Gandhers, who had 
heard and retained them in their memory. However, it is not correct so far as 
'Dashavaikaiika' etc. are concerned. Hence the assumption of Prof Charpantier 
writh regard to the purport of the word 'Mfll' cannot be accepted. 

The contention of Dr. Walter Schubring that as the 'Mfll Sfltras' contained 
initial guide-lines wdth regard to the manners of action, mutual behaviour, traditions 
and methods to be followed by Jaina mendicants, hence the word 'Mfll' (original) 
was used for the said Sfltras. However, this argument is also inellective since all 
other fundamental scriptures of Jaina religion donot^deal with manners and morals 
to be followed at the initial stage of religious thendicancy. The said argument 
does have relevance with 'DashSvaik&lika* to certain extent but the case of odier 
Agamic scriptures is diflerent 'Uttradhyayan' holds a unique place amongst all 
other Mfll Sfltras, referred to above, yet it deals with numerous other subjects 
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relating to the philosophical ideology of Jaina religion, besides rules and bye- 
rules, methods and manners to be followed by Jaina mendicants during the long 
course of their religious mendicancy, a number of illustrations, stories, themes 
and series of events, having historical significance, are also found incorporated in 
it, whidi are connected with many facets of ascetic culture or renunciation and 
philosophical doctrines of the religion. Therefore, the argument of Dr. Walter 
Schubring is also faulty and one-sided. All what has been discussed in Mol Sutras, 
is not folly reflected in the explanation offered by Prof. Schubring. It does not 
impress that the scholar has expressed his opinion after minute consideration and 
IHofound thinking. The fact remains that there are other important scriptures as' 
well on w4iich many scholars have commented upon. They could, of course, vary 
in number. No definite inferences can be drawn from such vague cmnments. Hence 
the futility of such vague assumptions is evident. 

After pondering over the above discussion, it transpires that since foe said 
scriptures deal with fundamental principles, ideological and philosq>hical doctrines 
of Jaina religion, they are known as 'Mtll Sutras'. If we look into foe nature of 
subjects dealt with in Uttridhyayan and DashSvaikSlika, this fact may be amply 
evident. 

Uttarajjhayana (Uttrldhyayan) 

Name:Appropriatencss: UttrSdhyayan is literally a combination of two words — 
Uttar and Adhyayan. The meanings of Uttar are — (a) later-latter, following or 
subsequent, and (b) superiority, excellence or characteristic. Besides, it is used 
normally in foe sense of an answer or reply. 

So for its meaning as latter or su^quent in concerned, it may be explained 
here that UttrSdhyayan was always studied after recitation of AchSrSnga (llie title 
of the first of twelve sacred books of Jainas, dealing with foe ethics to be adhered 
to by mendicants). 

After final salvation of AchSrya Shayambhava, an authority on Jaina Agamas, 
a change occurred in the traditional way, meant for recitation of UttrSdhyayan. It 
began to be recited after DashavaikSlika. However, no necessity was felt for 
effecting, any change in its name, since 'UttrSdhyayan' was recited subsequently 
in both cases. 

The literal meaning of foe word 'Uttar' is also superim’ and excellent. 
Therefore, certain scholars have interpreted that foe ideological and philosophical 
doctrines of Jaina religion have been discussed in UttrSdhyayan in an excellent 
manner, hence its name is quite appropriate and consistent with foe nature of foe 
subjects dealt with therein. 

Prof. Leumann centered his mind straightly on foe literal meanings of the 
w(»ds 'Uttar* and 'Adhyayan' and inferred that 'UttrSdhyayan' means later readings. 
Acctnding to Prof. Leumann, the said readings or Agamic Scripture had been 
crmiposed after accomplishment of 12 Angas (IVvelve sacred bools of foe Jainas, 
forming part of Agamic literature). Therefore, foe said scriptural word came to be 
known as UttrSdhyayan. 

It is cited in 'Kalpa Sstra' and various other commentaries that Lord MahawS 
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had answered 36 self-posed (unasked) (luestions, covering almost all points, relating 
to ideological and philosophical doctrines of Jaina religion, prior to attaining his 
final salvation. Accordingly, the collection and compilation of the said readings 
came to be known as 'Aprashta-VySkaina' (self expounding or an^ysis). The said 
saaed book, containing replies to self-posed or unasked questions was titled as 
"Uttiadhyayan". The reference of 'Aprashta-VySkarna' is also found in 
'Trish(ishISkl|purushcharita', authored by Acharya Hemchandra, an erudite Jaina 
scholar. 

Examination : The explanation furnished by the authors of 'Kalpa SQtra' and 
various explanatory writings and the argument of Prof. Leumann basically differ. 
Replying of 36 self-posed questions by Lord MahavirS, prior to his final salvation 
and their compilation in the shape of a book later on by his chief disciples is true. 
However, to infer that the said book came to be known as 'UttrSdhyayan' does not 
appeal to the mind. In place of asserting that Lord MahavirS had answered self- 
posed questions, prior to his attaining final salvation, will it not be more consistent 
to say that he had delivered his last sermons to ennch spiritual knowledge of his 
disciples and followers. Besides this, the word 'VySkartia' (analysis) has appeared 
for the answers given by Lord Mahavira uiiich means he had expounded his last, 
spiritual message. In case, the word 'Uttar' would have been defined to mean 'last 
or in the final phase', there could have been slight consistency. However, the use 
of the word 'Uttar' in the sense of answer has no relevance' with the actual contents 
of 'Uttradhyayan'. Illustrations, legendary tales and series of events are incorporated 
in the said 'SOtra', which cannot be defined as answers in any view of the matter. 
From literary viewpoint also, there could be no answer without placing a question. 
It could be a religious lecture, discussicm, analysis or evaluaticm of earlier teachings 
but not an answer. What the commentatcx’ has stated about the nature of the contents 
of Uttradhyayan, the view of Prof. Leumann only contradict it. 

However, what Prof. Leumann has commented, is not illogical. According to 
the findings of philologists, the language of Uttradhyayan is quite old. Prof 
Leumatm has nowhere established its recency. On the other hand, he has commented 
that it was a subsequent composition after accomplishment of 12 Angas which 
could not be treated as impossible. 

There is one more point. Tliere are numerous other sacred books which were 
accomplished after composition of 12 Angas. The question arises vriiy the said 
sacred book alone was titled as 'Uttradhyayan' because of its subsequence to the 
Angas. In reply, it may be stated that Uttradhyayan is equally rich in cemtents and 
matches in significance with 12 Angas. Therefore, the said accomplished book 
was named as Uttradhyayan. However, it may be a mere surmise. No other solid 
argument or explanation is available, in its support. 

In nutshell, it is a unique accomplishment in entire Jaina canonical literature 
so far enunciation of philosophical and ethical doctrines are concerned. Just as 
Bhagvada Gita is the very essence of Vedic philos 9 piiy, Uttradhyayan enjoys the 
same significance in relation to Jaina philosophy. Its poetic ami pleasant style; 
sweet, soft, delicate and lovely dialogues; use of spontaneous and rhetorical language 


I . Ix)rd Mahavir§ had given his answers or delivered his sermons at the last stage of his life. 
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etc. besides several other characteristics have greatly impressed the critics and 
research scholars. Dr. Winternitz has highly spoken of it, admiring that it was, 
infoct, poetic expression of ascetic culture and was having the same significance 
as Nlahibharata in Vedic literature; SQtra-nipSta and 'Dhammapada' in Buddhistic 
writings. 

The significance and usefulness of 'UttrSdhyayan' has not been appreciated 
for a few centuries only but since very long time. The annotator has demonstrated 
its importance in three verses which read; "The persons who have liberated their 
souls from worldly bonds; who are really worthy and excellent and who are 
completely satisfied are entitled to study 36 Adhyayans (Chapters) of Uttradhyayan. 
On the other hand the mortal-beings udio have not liberated their souls from 
worldly bonds; who are crooked and perverse; who have not got rid of their knots; 
who are inauspicious and unfortunate; udio have not been able to overcome worldly 
attachments and are plunged in worldly pleasures over head and ears, who are 
sinful and source of affliction and distress for others, they are not entitled to 
study Uttradhyayan. Hence the student-disciples, devoted to spiritual, 
accomplishments, should undertake study of 'Uttradhyayan', cottaining fiindmental 
teachings, imparted by Jaina Arhats or omniscients and perfect in all respects 
after performance of prescribed austerities etc. and obtaining blessings of religious 
guides or Acharyas. 

Uttradhyayan is comprised of 36 Adhyayans. The titles of 36 Adhyayans, 
relating to Uttradhyayan, are cited in 36th annexure to 'Samvayanga Sfltra' (title 
of the fourth Anga or sacred book out of the 12 scriptures of Jaina religion) which 
conform with the names of 36 Adhyayans of Uttradhyayan. At the end of 36th 
Adhyayan of Uttradhyayan, appearing under the style of 'Jivajivavibhakti' 
(classification of organic and inorganic creations), it is cited: "After manifesting 
highest spiritual knowledge, meant for excellent and worthy scholars, who had 
liberated their souls from worldly bonds and which is contained in 36 Adhyayans 
of UttiSdhyayan, Lord Mahavira, a supreme divinity and an omniscient, and son 
of distinguished parents had attained his final emancipation." It has already been 
discussed above how Lord Mahavira had delivered his last sermons by way of 
self-posed questions and their answers at the time of his final phase of life,' 
which formed the theme of 36 Adhyayans of Uttradhyayan. 

Views of Etymologist, Acharya Bhadnbahu 

However, the views of etymologist, AcUrya Bhadrabahu differ from the traditional 
belief. He has written in his commentary: — "The contents of a few chapters of 
Uttradhyayan have been derived from 12 Angas (12 sacred scriptures of Jainas); a 
few of Aem are based mi the religious discourses, delivered by Tirthanker, himself; 
while a few of them have been accomplidied as per directives of Budhas (highly 
prudent scholars to whom the highest truths of religion and {diilosophy are revealed 
automatically without help of any spiritual guide); a few Adhyayans are on the 
basis of mutual dialogues or debates; In this way, 36 Adhyayans were accomplished 
for redeeming mankind from shackles of worldly bonds." 

- t 

1 . It is traditionally believed by Jainas that Lord MahavirS had delivered his last sermons on the night 

of Dipavali, prior to attaining his final emancipation, in the shape of 36 questions and answers. 
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The author of gloss, Jjnadas Mahattar, and V9divetal ShSnti SQri, author of an 
extensive commentary, have subscribed to the views of etymologist, AchSrya 
BhadrabShu. According to them, the second Adhyayan deals with physical afflictions 
and extreme hardships borne by Jaina saints, A^4tile practising religious austerities. 
Its contents have been derived from 70th Ch^ter of Parva, styled 'Karma PravSda', 
relating to 12th Anga 'Drishttivada'. The eighth Adhyayan, styled 'KSpilya' is based 
on the teachings of Kapila, an erudite and highly intelligent scholar. The tenth 
Adhyayan titled 'Drumpushpika' contains the utterances of Tirthanker, Lord 
MahavirS. The 23rd Adhyayan, styled 'Keshi Gautmiya' is in the sluq)e of mutual 
conversations and dialogues. 

Literal sense of the words 'Bhadrafaahuna ProktBni' (elaborately explained by 
AchUrya BhadrabahO) 

A citation is also found to the effect; "Bhadrabahuna Proktani BhadrabihbSni 
UttrSdhyayanani" from which a few scholars wrongly infer that Ach3rya Bhadrab3hu 
was the author of Uttradhyayan. The foremost point to be debated here is that 
Acharya Bhadrab3hu is the author of the commentary on Uttradhyayan and not 
the main SOtra. It has been already discussed above that according to Ach3rya 
Bhadrabahu, the contents of 36 Adhyayans of 'Uttradhyayan' have been derived 
from various sources — from 12 sacred Angas; discourses and utterances of 
Tirthanker, himself; as enunciated by Buddha (highly accomplished scholar, needing 
no guidance from any other spiritual leader) as well as based on debates and 
dialogues. 

In the above phrase, the verb 'Proktani' appears with the subject in instrumental 
case, 'BhadrabShuna'. The literal meaning of the word 'Proktani' is not composition. 
The formation of the word 'Prokt3ni' — 'Prokarshena-uktSni' \^ich means to 
elaborate, enunciate or to instruct. The word has been defined accordingly in 
grammars of 'Shakl3yan' and 'Sidhhema'. Thus in accordance with the said 
interpretation, Acharya BhadrabShu could be an excellent interpretator, exponent 
or an expert on Uttradhyayan but not its author in any view of the matter. 

Certain scholars are of the opinion that 18 Adhyayans of the initial half portion 
of Uttradhyayan are comparatively older >^ile 18 Adhyayans of the latter portion 
are recent. However, no authoritative or circumstantial proofs are available to 
substantiate this view or make any demarcation between alleged two portions of 
UttrSdhyayan. 

Examination : Comments: If we care to examine minutely, we find that the 
writings of the said scripture are neither based exclusively on the religious utterances 
of Lord MahavirS nor it has been accomplished by one single individual. It is 
explicit that the language throughout is not identical but varies. On one hand, we 
find the use of ancient form of Ardha-Magadhi Pr3krita and on the other, we 
observe that uses of recent forms of words, pertainihg to Aidha MSgadhi PrSkrita 
are also available. From this, it is obvious that the entire scripture had not been 
accomplished at a single stretch of time. It appears that new portions have been 
added from time to time, resulting in accomplishment of a complete scripture, 
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establish when and by whom such additions and modifications had been carried 
out. In nutshell, it may be more logical to assert that different sages and 
philosophers had contributed to the accomplishment of UttrSdhyayan and they did 
not belong to the same era. 

Contents: The subjects relating to transient nature of life; vicious consequences 
of malevolent acts; attitude of a stupid person; wretched life; ill consequences of 
sensual enjoyments; comparison of a person, indulging in sensual pleasures with a 
goat; specific features of living-beings, attaining lowest existences; rarity in 
attainment of human-life; sacred texts of Jains Agamas; religious faith; significance 
of leading an austere life; capability of house-hold devotees and nature of austerities 
to be performed by them; destiny of a noble and virtuous person; pleasures of 
divine life; features of wise and ignorant persons; deliglitfiil effects of knowledge; 
worthlessness of sectarian outlook; demoralizing effects of communalism; an ideal 
Sadhu; conditions for devotion to perance by religious students; wicked mendicants; 
minute deviations, defiling flaws of religious mendicants; 8 types of guide lines 
for delivering religious discourses; A true devotional act; A priest; nature of fire 
meant for performance of yajna; daily routine prescribed for religious mendicants, 
engaged in performance of spiritual endeavours, valiant features of devotees, 
determined to attain perfection; course for attainment of self-conquest and 
development; understanding to judge what was to be attained, what was to be 
refrained from and what was to be rejected or ignored; lack of vigilance, 
carelessness and mistaken judgments are the prime causes of vices, creeping in 
our mind such as greed, illusion, insensibility anger, worldly attachments and 
rancour etc. details of Karmas (act's done in our present and former births); self- 
realisation by multiplication of atoms, attracted in our bodies by practising deep 
meditation and concentration of migd; sense of absolute detachment; worldly 
objects; death without achieving spiritual e:ilightenment aod death after 
accomplishment of spiritual gains etc., have been elaborately dealt with and 
profoundly discussed in different Adliyayans (Ch^ters) of UttrSdhyayan. 

Illustrations : Episodes ; Its another significant part consists of metaphorical 
descriptions, illustrations, similes, and short stories or tales. Philosophical and 
ethical doctrines of Jaina religion have been elaborately discussed in UttrSdhyayan, 
wfrich is really unique from various viewpoints. Twenty-fifth Adhyayan is 
exemplary in as much as it vividly deals with spiritual endeavours, their forms, 
methods and modes etc. There are several chapters which demonstrate beautiful 
combinatimis of similies and metaphoric expressions ufrich help in elucidation of 
the points so nicely that they are easily understood by the students and disciples. 
The legendary tale, relating to Indra, king of heaven and princely sage, Nami 
really presents a lively portrayal of characters who are absolutely detached, having 
enduring patience and how they strive to attain final emancipation is incorporated 
in the ninth Adhyayan. The 12th Adhyayan of UttrSdhyayan, styled "Hari Keshiya", 
contains revolutionary and progressive views wherein effectiveness of an austere 
life and dignity of a devout, engaged in spiritual pursuits— a holy saint, 
Harikeshbala, bom in a Shudra family (lowest in the traditional Hindu caste 
bierarcby) is well established as against fhlse arrogance, vanity and vain glory of 

shiiherciiglecrfmily. 
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The 22nd Adhyayan, \jtled ’Rathnemiya’ is unique from various viewpoints in 
as much as it endorses the^ supremacy of self-prowess and creation of spiritual 
awareness etc. There are exciting discussions about the life events of Tirthanker 
Arishtanemi; absolute renunciation of worldly desires and passions by him; self- 
destroying weaknesses of a Jaina Bhiksu, Rathnemi’s internal mental infirmity 
rising of intense sexual desires in him; rousing of his conscience by RSjmati etc., 
are most signifmant from viewpoint of emotional and intellectual exaltation. 

The 23rd Adhyayan, styled 'Keshi-Gautmiya' incorporates valuable information 
regarding meeting of holy monk, Keshi, belonging to the era of Tirthanker Lord 
Parshvanath, with Gandher Gautama, a devout and chief resident disciple of Lord 
Mahavir3, their mutual conversation and exchange of views in the sh^ of questions 
and answers. How spiritual attainments relating to the era of Lord Parshvanith 
were getting absorbed in the spiritual doctrines of the era of Lord Mahaviii so 
harmoniously, is sufficiently established, after perusal of the said Adhyayan. The 
said Adhyayan also provides a comparative study, how the Jaina monks practised 
S great austerities, as enunciated by the first and last Tirthankers and four austerities 
prescribed during the era of intervening 22 Tirthankers. 

Explanatory Works; The commentaries and interpretative notes on 
UttrSdhyayan are too many. Acharya Bhadrabahu had accomplished a commentary, 
giving etymological derivations of its words; Jinadass Mahattar had composed a 
'Chflnii' (A brief gloss) on it; Shri Shlinti Sflri, connected with 'DhSrSpadra' branch 
of Jaina mendicants and adorned with the title 'Vadivaital' (An accomplished 
musician) had written a commentary over it, namely 'Paiya' or 'Shishyahita' which 
is also popularly known as 'Vrahada Vritti* (an exhaustive commentary on 
Uttradhyayan). Shanti Sflri is believed to have expired in the year 1040 A.D. On 
the basis of the said extensive exposition, AchSrya Devendragani, \riio subsequently, 
came to be known as 'Nemichandra Sflri', had written an annotation, styled 
'Sukhabodha', which was completed in 1073 A.D. There are many other Jaina 
scholars too who had commented upon Uttiadhyayan. The preaninent names amongst 
them are : Laxmi Vallabha, Jayakirti, Kamal-SaiyaAi, Bhavavijaya etc. 

Western scholars have also made their contribution. For instance. Prof 
Charpantier has translated the basic texts of Uttradhyayan in English with his own 
introduction. Jacobi, a renowned scholar, who is known fev his tremendous research 
on Jaina Agamas, had also translated it in English which was edited by Prof 
Maxmuler and published in 45th chapter of the famous work "Sacred books of the 
East" in 1875 at Oxford. 

Avassaya (Avashyaka) 

Name : Its Relevance: The word 'Avashyaka' has been derived from Sanskrit 
word 'Avashya' which means — to be necessarily done — ^wfaat is inevitable and to 
be done at all costs. Accordingly, the word 'Avashyaka" specified those religious 
austerities uliich had to be essentially and inevitably performed by Jaina mendicants 
for observance of purity and avoiding any deviations in day today conduct of their 
affairs. The number of such religious austerities, is six. The holy scripture 
'Sivashyaka' is classified into six parts, in which the topics relating to 'SSmSyika' 
(customary);' Chaturtrishati-Stava' (eulogium to 24 Tirthankers); 'Vandana' (Paying 
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obeisance); Pratikramana' (confession); KSyotsarga' (Abandonment of physical 
impurities); and 'Pratyakhyan' (Renunciation). 

SSmflyika: Appearance of the feeling of impartiality, equability or homogeneity 
in the core of hearts of the Jaina mendicants is called 'SSmSyika'. For obtaining 
the said state of mind, a devout will have to keep itself away from vices or siniiil 
acts done/caused to be done/or effected either mentally, physically or orally. The 
devout remains indifferent towards attaining inauspicious powers by yoga practices. 
All this has been discussed in the first part of ' Avashyaka' (An Agamic scripture). 

Chaturthvinshati-Stava (Eulogizing Idllrthankers) 

In the second portion of 'Avashyaka', 24 Tirthankers have been eulogized for 
enlightening the people with divine knowledge which fills the hearts and souls 
with noble and pious feelings. 

Vandan (Paying Obeisance): The third part of 'Avashyaka' deals with how to 
pay obeisance to the spiritual guide. A disciple bows at the feet of preceptor to 
pay its respects and seeks his blessings. The pupil enquires about the welfare of 
its teacher since the latter had remained engrossed in deep meditation and practised 
severe penances. 

Pratikramana (Stepping towards) 

Pratikramana' has been elaborately dealt with in the fourth part of Avashyaka'. 
Pratikramana literally means showing, aversion towards external things and stepping 
towards attainment of self-realisation. For instance, in case a devout goes astray or 
deviates from an austere life and adopts inauspiciousness through its sheer 
carelessness, it can again revert to ledd a virtuous life. In case, knowingly or 
unknowingly, a religious mendicant has offended or acted against moral values or 
it has injured the feelings or sentiments of somebody or instead, it has deviated 
from usual study of sacred texts, then the said bhiksu, anxiously wishing to return 
to its old sacred way of life, must be filled with the feeling of repentance and 
censure itself for having violated the code and acted against prescribed ethology. 
The purpose of the said confession is to repent and strive again to lead the same 
austere and prinicpied life. 

Ksryotsarga (Abandonment of Physical Attachments) 

The fifth portion of 'Avashyaka' elaborates the significance of leading an altogether 
detached life. The literal sense of 'KSyotsarga' is to abandon physical attachments 
or bodily cares and to strive for attainment of self-realisation. It is virtually a 
state of profound dedication wherein a devout bhiksu will be anxious to subdue 
physical instabilities and establish itself in a state of absolute concentration of 
mind. 

PratySkhySn (To Renounce): The sixth part of 'Avashyaka' lays down that 
the Jaina mendicants should abstain from practising mystical exercises, leading to 
the attainment of three kinds of power' Sivadya'; 'Nirvadya' and 'Sflk^' and 
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they should avoid tasty foods, drinking of liquors, dainties and delicacies. 
Explanatory Literature: 'AchSrya Bha^bShu had written etymological 
interpretations of die words; a‘ BhSshya (a commentary wdiich explains a sOtra or 
aphorism word by word with comments of the author) was also composed on it; 
Achflrya Jnabhadragani 'Ksmashramana' had authored an exhaustive commentry 
on it with profundity, styled "VisheshSvashyaka BhSshya which is a unique 
accomplishment tn Jaina canonical works. Shri Jinadass Mahattar had written a 
brief gloss on it. Acharya HariMiadra SQri had composed an exposition on it, 
known as 'Shishyahita', wherein six subjects, forming part of 'Avashyaka' have 
been discussed at length in 33 Adhyayans. Incidentally, many ancient historical 
tales have also been incorporated therein from Prakrita books. AchSrya Malayagiri 
had also composed an annotation on it. AchSrya MSnakya Shekhar SQri had written 
'DipikS' (an elucidation) on the etymological interpretative notes of AchSrya 
BhadrabShu. Sri Tilkacharya had also composed a brief gloss on 'Avashyaka'. 

Dasaveyiliya (Dashavaikfliika) 

Name : Its Relevance; 'DashavaikSlika' is a combination of two words 'Dasha' 
and 'VaikSlika'. The word 'dasha' signifies ten Adhyayans and the word 'VaikSlika' 
means composition, projection or preachings. The meaning of the word — 'VikSl' 
is evening, twilight or the close of day. '\hikSlika' is an adjectival formation from 
it. It is believed that since the texts of the said sacred book are recited in the 
evening, hence it has been named accordingly. It is also assumed that the said 
scripture was either composed or discoursed in ten evenings, hence it came to be 
known as 'DashavaikSlika'. It had been accomplished by AchSrya Sbayambhava 
for the benefit and convenience of his son, manak, a young Jaina bhiksu. 
'DashavaikSlika' is considered foremost in all other holy scriptures, the texts of 
which are recited without any restriction of scheduled hours. 

The SOtra, in question comprises of 10 (ten) Adhyayans and two ChQlikas. 
The contents of ten Adhyayans have been compiled on the basis of discourses, 
delivered by Tirthanker while two ChOlikSs appear to be independent productions. 
There are two diverse opinions regarding composition of ChOlikSs. According to 
certain scholars, they appear to have been written by Acharya Shayambhava, 
himself. It is possible, the ChQlikas may have been written by the author after 
compilation of 10 Adhyayans. The language of the mam SOtra and two chOlikSs is 
not so dissimilar that they should be treated to have been composed by two separate 
authors. However, a few others donot subscribe to this opinion. According to them, 
chOlikSs have been composed by a separate author and then attached to ten 
Adhyayans. 

Compilation : Source ; PurvSk (old Texts of Highest Spiritual and 
Philosophical Doctrines of Jaina Religion): As appearing in 'Niryukti' 
(commentary with etymological interpretations) on ' Avashj^', written by AchSrya 
BhadrabShu, that the contents of fourth Adhyayan of 'DashavaikSlika' are based 
on 'Atma-PravSda PQrva' (seventh POrva); fifth Adhyayan is based on 'Karma 
PravSda PQrva (Eighth POrva). The contents of seventh Adhyayan are based on 
'Satya-PravSda PQrva' (sixth PQrva) and the theme of remaining Adhyayans has 
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been derived from 3rd '\bstu' of 'PratylkhySn POrva' (ninth POrva). 

Another Assumption — Contents Based on Other Agamic Scriptures 

Acharya ShayamUiava, an authority on Jaina Agamas, had drawn out an essence of 
the said holy scriptures and accomplished 'DashavaikSlika' from the substance thereof 
If die issues, desdt with in DashavaikSlika are minutely examined, it may be explicit 
that they are closely connected with or have been discussed in various Agamas. The 
title of second Adhyayan of 'DashavaikSlika is 'ShrSmanyapurvaka', in which the 
Jaina SSdhus have been instructed to keep away from allurement of sensual pleasures. 

In the said context, the story of Jaina mtmk, Rathnemi, has been concisely given. 
The contents of the said Adhyayan are almost similar with those appearing in 22nd 
Adhyayan of UttiSdhyayan, styled as 'Rathnemiya'. However, in UttrSdhyayan, the 
narrative of Rathnemi and Rajimati has been produced more elaborately. Nevertheless, 
the implied tone of both is one and the same. 

The title of fourth Adhyayan of DashavaikSlika is 'ShadajivanikSya'. After 
briefly describing the six types of living beings, their killing has been forbidden. 

In this way, the first great austerity of non-violence has been propounded. 
Thereafter, five austerities have also been discussed therein. From the beginning, 
emphasis has been laid on abstaining from sinful deeds and keep the mind free 
from the influence of worldly desires. The contents of the said Adhyayan are 
almost similar with those contained in the latter part of ISth Adhyayan, pertaining 
to 2nd section of 'Ach3ranga SOtra' (title of the first out of 12 sacred Angas of 
the Jainas). In the former half portion of 4th Adhyayan of DashavaikSlika, the 
detailed biography of Lord MahavirS has been given while in the latter half portion 
details about six types of living beings are given. It is quite possible that the 
material of fourth Adhyayan of 'DashavaikSlika' may have been derived from the 
ISth Adhyayan of AchSrSnga Stltra. 

The title of the fifth Adhyayan is 'PindaishnS' (begging of alms). All aspects 
relating to begging of alms by Jaina bhiksms have been elucidated in it. How to go 
about begging or avoid going, when and i^ere to accept alms or refuse — all these 
topics have been elaborately discussed. The contents of the Adhyayan, in question, 
are presumably based on the contents of first Adhyayan, pertaining to second 
section of AchSrSnga Stltra. The title of the said Adhyayan is also 'PindaishnS'. 

The title of the seventh Adhyayan is VldQ>a-shudhi (accuracy of language). 
Besides laying emphasis on the significance of language worth being used or to 
be avoided by Jaina bfaiksus, the topics, relating to good manners and morals, 
purity of character etc. to be observed by devout Jaina monks have been discussed 
in detail. The knowledge of the various styles of conversation and the knowledge 
of the ways of the world (how to behave) to be acquired by Jaina mendicants are, 
infact, indcative of their detached, uninvolved, sensible, conscious, vigilant and 
spiritualtistic lives. The title of the fourth Adhyayan, relating to second section of 
'AchSianga SOtra* is 'BhOshajat'. The nature of the language to be used or to be 
avoided by Jaina mendicants has been minutely discussed therein. It is believed 
that the same analysis or finding appears in seventh, Adhyayan of 'Dashavaikaiika' 
with a view to benefit the Jaina Bhikshus or for their attainment of the desire4^ 
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objective. 

The title of ninth Adhyayw of Dashavaikalika is ' Vinaya-Samadhi'. The attitude 
of a religious student or pupil irtust be humble and polite towards his/her preceptor. 
The significance of humility and politeness as also disadvantages of impropriety 
of conduct have been explained with illustrations. The contents of the said Adhyayan 
are almost similar with those appearing in first Adhyayan, styled 'Vinaya-Shruta' 
of Uttridhyayan, \Mierein the significance of polite behaviour of a disciple towards 
his/her spiritual guide and inhibition of disrespect to him, have been elaborately 
discussed. 

The title of tenth Adhyayan of 'Sashavaikalika' is 'Sa bhik$u'. It deals with 
day-today goings and performances of Jaina bhikshus, their conduct and behaviour, 
religion — oriented resoluteness and determination, abandonment of worldly 
attachments, and total indifference to sensual objects. These are some of the 
characteristics that have been discussed therein in an enlivened manner. Infact, it 
is a lively sketch of a true Jaina devout and highly inspiring to all these who are 
determined to undertake spiritual endeavours. The title and contents of 1 5th 
Adhyayan of 'Uttridhyayan' are almost identical with it. There is considerable 
uniformity between the two. Not only in essence but in wordings and poetical 
composition too, there is remarkable similarity. Consequently, it may not be wrong 
to infer that tenth Adhyayan of Dashavaikalika is only a modification of ISth 
Adhyayan of Uttradhyayan. 


CKblikas (Crests) 

Rati-\^k)^: At the end of tenth Adhyayan, there are two Chfllikas relating to the 
said Dashavaikalika SOtra. The title of the first Chfllika is 'Rati-Vakya'. The S3dhus, 
engaged in spiritual accomplishments, derive great pleasure and h^iness. However, 
from physical viewpoint, there are innumerable hardships at every step. They have 
to face opposition from hostile elements at every moment. Sensual enjoyments 
are strictly forbidden. All these contingencies are bound to create psychological 
problems. If a specific bhik$u is confronted with such an adverse situation, when 
he/she may find himself/herself unable to carry on with the hard life of mendicancy 
and may feel tempted to re-adopt family life, then in order to provide stimulation 
and keep him/her determined to go on with the life of a devout, it may be highly 
in the fitness of things to feed him/her with enlightening and inspiring views. All 
these points have been dealt with in the said ChOlikS. 

liie issues, relating to tragic consequences of worldly enjoyments, adversities 
of life, worthlessness of sensual objects, their transient nature, unpleasant effects, 
uncertainties, fruitfulness of leading an ascetic life, sacredness and acceptability 
of virtues, have been elaborately discussed in the said ChOlikS. The feelings have 
been inculcated for observance of the religious obligations and moral code of 
conduct even at the cost of one's life. Afrer cautioninjg the mendicants against 
sensualism, sexual pleasures, worldly attachments, physical contentments and other 
mundane allurements, they have been instilled with confidence to re-engage 
tliemselves in self-realisation and attainment of eternal happiness, observance of 
self-constraints and re-dedication to the life of renunciation and forbearance. All 
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these issues have been discussed objectively. The above discussion is not only 
interesting but highly stimulating too. Since in the process of composition of the 
said Chalika, the words — engagement in self-realization, dedication to a life of 
devotion, identiHcation widi die life of self-denials, have frequently appeared, hence 
the said ChOlika has most probably been rightly styled as 'Rali-VSkya'. 

'Viviktachariya' (Observance of austerities leading to renunciation of the world) 

The title of ChOlika No. 2 is "ViviktScharya*. The literal meanings of the word 
'Vivikta' are — separated from, detached, liberated from, lonely, solitary place, 
discreet or judicious etc. The contents of the said ChQlika are of attributive character 
in appreciation of the life of complete detachment from worldly pleasures, i.e.. of 
one whose mind is free from the influence of passions. Hence such a mind is 
always discreet and judicious. Aiming at improving the life of religious mendicants, 
the Chdlika deals with do's and do'nts, how Jaina SSdhus should avoid adopting 
the life of convenience, they should face hostile conditions and float against the 
current; display courage and consistency in observance of moral values; retain 
with them only limited number of items, essential for day today use; absolute 
retirement from family life; not to accept physical service or assistance from others; 
keeping the mind composed and exercising control over all sensual organs; leading 
entirely an austere life etc., on pursuance of which, a mendicant will be highly 
enlightened and celebrated. 

Speciality : Significance: Along with its unique significance in elaboration 
of Jaina philosophy and ethology, it is equally important in grammatical 
constructions, style of composition and its richness from philological viewpoint. 
The linguistic form and uses of sentences in the Chfllika are apparently quite old 
and they conform with the language of ‘micient Jaina sacred books, namely, 
AchSranga and Sutrakritanga SQtras. Similar compositions and uses of words, 
signifying ancientness of the language, as witnessed in Uttradhyayan, are also 
found in Dashavaiklika. However, it is an altogether independent subject and relates 
to the significance of Ardha Magadhi Prakrita, which is not desirable to be taken 
up here. According to Dr. Pischel, both 'Uttradhyayan' and 'Dashavaikalika' are 
unique from the viewpoint of studying Prakrita dialects. 

Explanatory Literature: Acharya Bhadrabahu had written etymological 
interpretative notes on Dashavaikalika. Brief glosses were written by Agastya Singh 
and Jinadas Mahattar. Acharya Haribhadra SOri had composed an annotation on it. 
Sri Samaya Sundar Gani had composed 'Dipika' (a small exposition); M/S 
Tilkacharya alias Tilaka Suri, Sumati SOri and Vimaya Hans had written 'Vrittis' 
(explanations). Shri Aparajita SQri of Ylpniya San^, alias Vijaycharya had also 
accomplished an annotation on Dashavaikalika, styled 'Vijyodaya'. He has made a 
mention of it in another composition, 'Bhagwati Aradhana'. Sri Gyansamanqa and 
Rajhans Mahamahopadhyaya had written commentaries on it in Gujrati. The 
commentary of Sri (^nsamaiata is known by the name and style of 'Baiavabodh'. 

Its First Publication; In the course of making research on orientology, the 
western scholars were very much interested in having critical study and investigation 
on Jaina scriptures as well. They have spared no pains in accomplishing this 
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objective. This fact is fiiliy supported by the fact that Dr.Emest Leumann, an 
erudite German Scholar, hpd arranged publication of 'DashavaikSlika' for the first 
time in the Journal of the German Oriental Society in 1892. Prior to it, the sacred 
book was available in the shape of hand-written copies of manuscript only. It had 
not been got printed till then. Thereafter, it was also published in India and, 
subsequently, several editions had been published one after the other. In 1932, it 
was got published in Germany by eminent German scholar Dr. Walter Schubring, 
who had undertaken intensive studies of Jaina canonical literature and Prakrita 
dialects in India with his own comments and Introduction. 

Pindnijjutti (Pinda Niryukti) 

Name : Explanation; The word 'Pinda' is used in a technical sense in Jaina 
vocabulary and means food, fit to be eaten. There are fixed standards regarding 
quality of food articles, their preparation and their fitness or unfitness for eating 
etc. Various aspects relating to the purity or impurity of eatables, meant for Jaina 
mendicants, their defective cooking and style of eating etc. have been elaborately 
dealt with in the above sacred book. Since the said scripture primarily deals with 
the suitability or unsuitability of prepared food for Jaina mendicants, the theme 
and substance of many of its verses are identical and very much conform with the 
contents of the verses of 'MflISchSr' (Key-points relating to ethology), written by 
renowned Jaina scholar, Vattaker, belonging to Digamber sect. 

Contents : Shape; The said scripture contains 671 verses in all. Truly speaking 
it is not an independent accomplishment. The name and style of fifth Adhyayan, 
pertaining to 'Dashavaikalika* is 'Pindaishna'. Niryukti (etymological interpretative 
conunentary), written by AchSrya BhadrabShu on the said Adhyayan is so lengthy 
and exhaustive that it began to be admitted as an independent Agama of Jaina 
religion. The verses, contained in the said Niryukti and 'bhSshya' (a commentary 
which explains each sQtra or aphorism word by word with comments of the author), 
written on the said Adhyayan, have become so intermingled that it is practically 
very difficult to distinguish them. 

Pinda Niryukti deals with eight topics, namely — 'Udgama' (origin); 'utpSdana' 
(Output); 'EshnS* (Desires); 'SadiyqjnS' (Preparation); 'Pramana' (Standard) 'AngSr* 
(Charcoal, fire); 'Dhflm' (Smoke) and 'Karana' (motive, object). Many issues 
relating to begging alms have been discussed in an exciting maimer. There is 
mention of 16 types of violations of prescribed standards respecting eatables and 
their preparations respectively and ten types of violations pertaining to striving to 
get. >^olations of prescribed guide-lines relating to begging for alms have been 
repeatedly discussed with illustrations, citing examples of Jaina monks who were 
found guilty of consuming damaging type of food and violating prescribed 
standards. They had to perform expiatory religious acts for atonement of their 
sins. 

There are important guide-lines w4ien and how the mendicants should beg for 
alms from house-holds. It has been stated that if a house-lady be busy in taking 
her meals; churning curd; grinding flour; crushing rice or combing cotton, a Jaina 
mendicant should refrain from begging food from her. Similaily, begging food has 
been strictly forbidden from infmts or very young children; infirm and aged 
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persons; drunks; delirious persons; diose suffering from high fever; blinds and 
leprous etc. Begging for alms has also been prohibited by making astrological 
predictions; pretending to cure; influencing house-holds by practising qiells and 
incantations or enchanting them into submission. 

Certain Significant References 

Incidentally, it has been specified that the Jaina monks should apply clay of termite- 
infested houses to alleviate the jraisonous effects of snake-biting; make use of fly- 
dungs to check vomiting; to use the bones of other living-beings to set their 
dislocated bones and to drink cow-urine for successful treatment of leprosy etc. 

The guide-lines, how a Jaina mendicant should refrain from having allurement 
for delicious food; and gladly accept the food in alms with absolutely detached 
and sensible mind, so that the house-holder may not be put to any inconvenience 
on that account. The mendicant should not be instrumental in causing any hardship 
or unfavourableness to him and avoid creating any untoward situation amcmgst 
family members of the house-hold etc. have been laid down and treated in such a 
psychological and judicious manner that they are really worth going through for 
undertaking investigation of routined life of Jaina SSdhus. 

AchSrya Malaygiri had written an extensive commentary on Pinda-Niryukti 
and Sri Vitflcharya had composed a short gloss on it. 

Ohnijjutti (Ogha-Niryukti) 

Name : Its Appropriateness: The literal meaning of the word 'Ogha' is current, 
continuity, traction or traditional religious instructions. The guide-lines, pertaining 
to observance of proper conduct and behaviour is day-today course of religious 
mendicancy, have been laid down in it. Most probably, it has been named and 
styled accordingly. Just as all relevant instructions and guide-lines, relating to 
permissible food for Jaina mendicants, have been incorporated in 'Pinda-Niryukti', 
similarly, the matters of general character, pertaining to observance of good 
behaviour and conduct by Jaina SSdhus in day-today course of their ascetic life, 
have been dealt with in 'Ogha-Niryukti*. 

Just as 'Pinda-Niryukti' is treated to be a part of 'DashavaikSlika Niryukti', 
similarly, 'Ogha-Niryukti' is believed to be a component part of 'Avashyaka- 
Niryukti', authored by Acharya BhadrabShu, which contains 811 verses. The 
versified compositions of 'Niryukti and 'Bhashya' have become so intermingled 
that it is not practically possible to distingui^ diem. 

Ogha-Niryukti has been classified into eight chapters, namely — 'Pratilekhan 
DwSr (Transcription); 'Pinda-DwSr' (Regarding food); 'l^mdhi-nirupana' 
(Determination of Fraud and didionesty); ' AnSyatan-Vhijan' (Forbidding unrestrained 
or unsupported activities); 'Pratisevani dwSr* (Service to others); 'Alochana DwSr* 
(self censuring); and 'Vishudhi Dwir* (self purification). It is explicit from the 
very names of the chrqiters that all aspects relating to the day today routine and 
belmviour of Jaina Sadhus have been discussed therein. 

A Unique Reference: There is an issue of universal nature, debated again aqj}^ 
again and which has been dealt with in 'Ogha-Niryukti' as well. It is with regard 
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to protectioB of self— uliether safety of one's own life is more essential or 
preservation of spiritual attainments even at the cost of erne's own life is necessary. 
In case, an occasion arisea \tiien ruin of one is imminent then to ^ch of the two 
we should attach priority to save? There have been diverse opinions on the point. 
While some of the scholars have given their precedence for preservation of spiritual 
values at all costs, others are in favour of saving one's own life first and then to 
atone for omij^ions and commissions. 

It has been emphasized in 'Ogha-Niryukti' that a Jaina saint should adhere 
strictly to the values of religious mendicancy with purity and perfection of mind. 
However, when danger to one's life may appear imminent, then precedence must 
be given to save the life first. If a devotee is able to survive, he/she will be in a 
position to perform prescribed austerities to atone and to re-establish its position 
and worth. Honesty of purpose and purity of heart are the characteristics of saintly 
life as well as observance of spiritual values. 

It has been laid down with all emphasis that the sole aim of the life of a true 
devout is absolute dedication to spiritual pursuits and exercising control over self. 
It is not meant for sensual enjoyments. However, if a devout loses its life and 
there is no physical existence, how it will be able to carry on with its spiritual 
pursuits, and perform its obligations. Hence saving the life and protection of the 
body is a must and should not be misconstrued as having any fondness for this 
mortal body. It is only a device or means to go on with spiritual endeavours. 
Therefore, care and protection of the body is highly essential. The issue has been 
discussed in “Nishitha ChQnii” as well, wdierein it is cited that every possible 
precaution be taken not to allow occurrence of any intervention in spiritual 
endeavours. However, if there is no other way out, one can temporarily suspend 
its spiritual performances in order to save the life, the very source of physical 
existence. 

Determination of Essential items to be used by a Jaina mendicant 

The minimum possible articles, essential for day-today use and performance of 
austerities by Jaina mendicants, are called 'Upadhi'. The topic has been elabwately 
dealt with in the said chapter. It has been a controversial issue between Digamber 
and Shwetamber sects of Jaina religion whether the religious mendicants are entitled 
to keep with them essential items like clothes and utensils etc. or not. Explanations 
and clarifications have been offered by both sects in support of their ideological 
convictions wMch have been incorporated in the said chapter of 'Ogha-Niryukti' 
and may really be helpful to research students to have a comparative view of the 
opinions of both sects. There is an elaborate description of the items (clothes and 
utensils etc.) to be possessed by each category of Jaina SSdhus— a 'Jina-Kalpi' (A 
Jaina monk, engaged in the practice of most exalted type of penances— those 
practised by Tirthanker himself, after having attained state of highest perfection a 
‘Sthavira-Kalpi’ (A Jaina Sadhu performing austerities, while living in the 
association with other mendicants and preaching them religious, philosophical and 
ethological doctrines of Jainism); as also ordinary male and ferntde mendicants. 
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The items to be possessed Jino-Kalpi and Sthavira-Kalpi Sadhus 

The items approved for a 'Jina-Kalpi' SSdhu, appearing in the said chapter are — 

1. Pot for drinking water; 2. A piece of cloth to cover the pot; 3. A stand for 
placing the utensil; 4. A saffron cloth to cover the mouth of the pot; S. A veil or 
covering; 6. Chappals; 7. A whisk, made of peacock feather; 8, 9, 10. Three cloth 
pieces to cover the limbs of the body; 1 1. A dirt remover to cleanse the floor and 
12. A small piece of cloth to cover the mouth. It is also cited that the piece of 
cloth against item No. 5. is also used to conceal the secret parts of the body 
besides covering the food pot, when recessary. 

For Sthavira-Kalpi Sadhus, besides the above 12 items, there are two additional 
items as well, namely — (1) 'Cholpatta' (A garment reaching the feet) and 
(2) Matraka (A measuring unit). In this way, there is provision of 14 items for them. 

The Items Permissible for Female Mendicants 

Besides, 12 items, allowed for use of Jinakalpi Sadhus and only one of the two 
additional items, provided to Sthavira Sadhus i.e. Matraka (A measuring unit), 
another 12 items have been specified to be used by female mendicants. In this 
way, 23 items are permitted to be possessed by female mendicants in all, namely 
— 14. 'Kamdhaga'; 15. 'Uggalianaihtaga’ (A small garment in the shape of a boat 
to cover the secret part of a female); 16. 'Pattaka' (A small garment, having the 
shape of an underwear to hide item No. 15 from both sides); 17. Adhoruga' (A 
garment to be put on by female mendicants to cover items No. 15 and 16); 
18. 'Chalnika' (An unsewn cloth, worn to cover thighs upto knees); 19. ' Avabhitar 
niyahisani’ (The garment hanging upto half thighs so that no one be tempted to 
laugh al the female mendicants while changing their clothes); 20. 'Bahir-Niyaih.sani' 
(Tlie garment hanging upto knees and tied on the waist with a cord); 21 . 'Kanchuka' 
(A piece of garment like a brassier to cover the breasts); 22. ‘Ukkachhiya’ (It is 
also like item No. 21 to cover the breasts); 23. 'Vekachhiya’ (A garment to cover 
both the above brassieres — items No. 21 and 22.); 24 'SaAighadi' (They are four 
garments to be worn by female mendicants on different occasions - (I) while at 
residence or living place; (2) and (3) to be put or while going out for begging 
alms and (4) while attending the gathering where a Tirthanker deliveres his 
sermons); 25. 'Khandhakarni' (A piece of cloth-about 2 yards in length for 
protection of the body from severity of wind etc. It was also used to be placed on 
the b£u:k of a beautiful and attractive lady to look like a hump of a hunch — 
backed lady like Kubja).' The issues relating to the nature of above cloth pieces 
or garments, their uses, appropriateness, modifications from time to time and 
improvements etc. are really worth studying to appreciate how the Jaina mendicants 
were leading the life of renunciation and were using basic minimum in day-today 
course of their mendicancy. 

Explanatory Works: Amongst explanatory literature on Ogha-Niryukti, the 
commentary, written by Sri DronScharya, is rated, very high. It has been composed 


1. Niryukti, 674-77 and tihashya pagc.s 313-320. 
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like a 'ChOini', having abundance of Mkrita words. In other words, it is a mixed 
composition of both Sanskrit and PrSkrita words. A gloss had been written by 
AchSrya Malayagiri. A small exposition is also found to have been accomplished 
on ’Ogha-Niryukti’. 


'Pakhiyasutta' (Paksika-Siitra) 

• 

While explaining die significance of 'Avashyaka SQtra' and undertaking an 
evaluation of it, a reference had been made how to return to the path of self- 
realisation, once having been illusioned by worldly pleasures. The process of 
stepping back towards attainment of self-realisation; observance of austerities for 
re-purification of the soul and acquiring true wisdom, is highly conducive for 
spiritual achievements. Under Jaina traditicm, the act of 'Pradkramana' (The process 
of returning to the path of) is of five type — (1) During day time; (2) During 
night; (3) Fort-nighdy; (4) Four monthly and (S) Yearly. The basis for composition 
of 'Paksjka-Stltra', under reference, is fortnightly process of undertaking religious 
austerities and stepping back towards attainment of self-realisation. It is a 
component part of 'Avashyaka SQtra' itself, or a special supplement to the said 
comprment. Issues, relating to observance of five great austerities, namely — non- 
violence, truth non-stealing, celibacy and renunciation along with sixth austerity 
of relinquishment of night meals or how to arrange to end the austerity, have been 
dealt with in the above-noted sacred work. Paying obeisance to highly sanctified 
spiritual leaders (omniscients) has also been discussed therein. Incidentally, the 
names of 12 Angas, 37 sacred treatises to be studied during fixed hours and 28 
scriptural-works to be studied at one’s will without any restriction of time, have 
been referred to in the above 'PQk^ika SQtra'. AchSrya Yashodeva SQri has written 
a commentary on it under the name and style of 'Sukhavi-bodha'. 

‘Khimpi-Sutta’ (Kshamna Sutra) 

The above sacred book is also known as 'PSkshika KsSmnS SQtra'. There is no 
significant material in it. It is traditicnally believ»l that PQk^ika SQtra' and Kspmi^ 
SQtra are one and the same by certain scholars w4iile others take them as 
independent compositions. 


Vandittu-Sutta 

The above SQtra starts with an initial verse — "Vmdittu Sawasidhe" (We bow to 
you. You enable us to accomplish all our spiritual pursuits). The said SQtra has 
been styled accordingly. It is believed that the said scripture had been composed 
by Gandhers. Various scholars have ctmunented upon it, ]Hominent names amongst 
udiom are of Deva SQri, PSrshva SQri, Jineshevar SQri, Shii Chand SQri and Ratan 
Shekhar SQri. A gloss had also been written which is considered oldest amongst 
all interpretative literature. It had been authored by Shri Viji^ Singh in the year 
1183 of Vikrama Era (Hindu calendar). The SQtra, in question, has also been 
styled as ‘Shridh Pratikramaiia SQtra’. It should be deemed as a component part 
of 'Avashyaka SQtra'. 
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Isi BhSshiya (Rishi BhfihiUi) 

The word 'Rishi' (Sage) here has i^peared for a highly sanctified seer to whtnn 
true or essential nature of supreme knowledge (Philosophy of a religiou) becomes 
manifest without guidance of any spiritual head. The contents of die above-noted 
Sfltra are believed to be based on the utterances of the said seers. Hence, it has 
been styled as 'Rishi-bhSshita'. It is comprised of 45 Adhyayans in which the 
biographies of the aforesaid BudhSs (Seers or sages) have been incorporated. The 
contents of some of die Adhyayans are in versified form, while others are in 
prosaic form. It is believed that a 'Niryukti' (Commentary with etymological 
interpretations of each and every word of Sutras) has also been written on it. 
However, the same is not available now. 

Nandi-SUtra and Anuyogadvin’ 

'Nandi-Shtra': Its Author: The author of 'Nandi-Sfltra' is believed to be 
DevavSchaka, disciple of DQshyagani. According to a few scholars, Deva VSchaka 
was only an alias of 'Devardhigani' 'K$m3shramana', Deva-VSckaka and 
Devardhigani K$mashramana were not two separate personalities. They were one 
and the same. However, it is not established beyond doubt from the material 
available. There is definite evidence to the effect that both belonged to separate 
associations of religious mendicants. 

Body : Contents: Initially, there are fifty verses in it.. In the first three verses, 
the author has paid obeisance to last Tirdianker, Lord MahSvira, to seek his 
blessings for successful completion of his woric. Thereafter, in the subsequent verses 
from Nos. 4 to 19, he has eulogized and paid tributes to the Jaina <»ganisation, in 
the shape of a lovely metaphoric expreraion. In 20th and 21st verses right fipom 
the first Tirthanker, Lord Rishabh, to last Tirthanker, Lord Maldvira, rich tributes 
have been paid to all the 24 Tirthankers collectively. In the following verses Nos. 
22, 23 and 24, there is narration of all the eleven Gandhers of Lord Mahavira and 
his religious institution. In verses Nos. 25 to 47, there is a reference of the list of 
successors of Sthaviras (senior guides) right from Arya Sudharma to Dfldiyagaip 
with eulogy. In the lerses Nos. 48 to 50, rich tributes have been paid to most 
renowned and distinguished religious leaders of their age and the great scholars, 
who had specialized themselves in exposition of highest spiritual knowledge, 
contained in Jaina Agamas and other fundamental scriptures. From this, it is evident 
that while framing the list of successors to the supreme seat of Jaina institution, 
the leading spiritual guides, considered as principal men of their age (attributed 
with title of Yug-Pradhin) were taken into account. Thereafter, the actual cmitents 
begin in aphoristic style. The narrative tales have also been repeatedly produced 
in elucidation of the points. 

While elaborating the sacred knowledge, especially derived from meditation 
on the higher truths of religion and philosophy, various stages have been defined 
such as 'Mati' (Knowledge acquired with the help of mind and organs of sense); 
'Shruta' (highest spiritual knowledge, revealed by omniscients and heard by ftieir 
chief disciples and retained in their memories and then communicated to othemi 
by way of compilation and composition of the texts in aphoristic style); ’Avadhi’ 
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(third degree of knowledge by^ which vdiat is not within the reach of senses is 
percevied). ‘Mana(i Paryava’ (Name of the penultimate stage in the perception of 
truth) and 'Kevalya GySn' (State of highest perfection, detachment of the soul 
from the matter and complete identification with the Supreme Spirit — a state of 
final beatitude). Topics pertaining to these various types of spiritual knowledge, 
their heads and sub-heads, growth and development etc. have been profoundly 
discussed in a phifosophical manner. While deliberating upon highest spiritual 
texts (forming part of Jaina Agamas), a reference has been made to 'Dw&dsh2nga' 
(12 sacred scriptures of Jainas) or 'Gani-Pitakas' (collections of sacred texts 
accomplished in aphoristic style by Gandhers-Chief disciples of a Tirthanker), 
namely — AchSlranga, Sdtrakritanga, Sthdnananga, SamvSySnga etc. Incidentally, the 
matter of false, untrue and perverted type of spiritual texts, has also been dealt 
with. The spiritual texts in the shape of those, accomplished by Gandhers, Agamas, 
based on religious sermons and discourses, delivered by Tirthankers; precepts, 
composed by Gandhers, which are of permanent nature and those, composed by 
Sthaviras which are free from grammatical constraints and are of lesser significance, 
have been elaborately defined and discussed. The said chapter of Nandi-Sfltra is 
worth studying in order to have knowledge of the factors that led to the growth 
and expansion of Jaina Agamas. Jinadass Mahattar had composed a Chflrni (a 
brief explanation) on Nandi Sfltra wfrile Acharya Haribhadra and AchSrya Malayagiri 
had written commentaries on it. 

Anuyoga Dwkr; Alike the Contents of Nandi-SQtra, Anuyoga Dw3r is also a 
recent accomplishment which is quite evident from the style of its language and 
expression. Arya Raksita is believed to be its author. The subjects relating to 
various AnuyagSs have been comprehended in it. Especially, the topic of numerals, 
forming subject-matter of Ganita Anuyaga, has been elaborately dealt with in it. 
The contents of the said book are mostly in the shape of questions and answers. 

Seven Notes or 'nines: Incidentally seven notes or tunes of Indian musical 
gamut, namely— 'Shadaja' (fourth Note); 'Rishabha' (second note); 'Gandher' (third 
note); Madhyam (fifth note); 'Panchama' (seventh note); Dhaivata' (sixth note) 
and 'Nishada' (1st note) have been vividly described. Regarding sources of the 
origin of above tunes, it has been stated that 'Shadaja' (fourth note) is produced 
from the front part of the tongue; the source of production of 'Rishabha tune' 
(second note) is heart, 'Madhyam' (fifth tune) is articulated, from middle of the 
tongue; 'Gandher' (third tune) is produced from the tip of the tongue; 'Panchama' 
(seventh note) is produced from the nasal cavity; 'Dhaivata' (sixth tune) is created 
by joining of the upper and lower jaws, and 'Nishada' (first tune) is created by 
movement of eye-brows. 

While differenciating between the tunes, produced by animate and inani mate 
objects, it is cited that the peacocks produce sound in 'Shadaja' tone (fourth note); 
cocks in 'Rishabha' tone (second note); Swans in 'Gandher' tone (third note); 
animals like cows and sheeps etc. in 'Madhyama' tone (fifth note); Cuckoos in 
'Panchama' (seventh note) in spring season; the cranes and curlews in 'Dhaivata' 
tone (sixth note) and the elephants trumpet in 'Nishada' tone (first note). The 
good and evil consequences of tonal set-up, made by mankind, have also been 
discussed. Incidentally, the topic relating to the scale in music and intonation (a 
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duly regulated rise and M of sounds, conducting the air and the harmony through 
the keys in a pleasing manner by passing from one key to another) has also been 
discussed. 

Eight case terminations have also been defined. It is cited therein that an 
order or directive is in nominative case; delivering of discourses or sermons in 
objective case; the act of giving or handing over is in dative case; cause or motive 
is in instrumental case; taking away or removal of a diing is in ablative case; 
relation as the essence of genitive case; location or place— the sense of the locative 
case and addressing or calling out somebody is in vocative case. 

Topics relating to grammar, such as — ^'Piakriti' (The root or crude form of a 
word to «4iich case terminations and other affixes are iq)plied); 'Agama' (An 
Augment in grammar); 'Lopa' (elision or dropping); 'SSmasa' (Euphtmic 
combinations — compounding of words to obtain brevity); 'Tadhita' (An affix added 
to primary bases in order to form derivatives or secondary bases from them); and 
'Dh3tu' (roots arranged according to Panini's grammatical system) have been dealt 
with in detail. Incidentally nine sentiments in poetic compositions (RasSs are more 
or less a necessary factor of every poetic composition) have also been discussed 
uiiere the context so demanded. 

'Palyopama' (Method to measure a fixed time under technical sense of Jaina 
religion); 'Sagiopama' (larger period than 'PSlyopama') etc., their magnitudes, 
innumerability or numerability; foe infinity of time etc. have been widely discussed. 
Infact, foe said information is quite significant to know foe method of measuring 
or reckoning foe time under technical sense of Jaina religion. 

Valuable Informations; The topics relating to undesirable preachings illusr^ 
knowledge, heretics, 'Kapilikas' (followers of a certain Saiva Sect, characterised 
by canying skulls of human beings in foe form of garlands and eating or drinking 
from them); religious devouts; wandering liTendicants, after having renounced foe 
world; defiled saints, etc., depending for their livlihood on religion; bearers of 
straw, wood or leaves on their heads or shoulders; those earning their livelihood 
by selling cloth, yam and utensils etc., weavers, carpenters, painters, manufacturers 
of ivory items, parasols etc. have been dealt with, as demanded by the context. 

Means of Arriving at Correct Knowlege 

While deliberating upon the means of arriving at correct knowledge, four means, 
namely— 'Pratyaksp' (obtained by direct perception); 'AnumSn' (obtaining knowlet^ 
by conclusions from given premises); 'UpmSn' (Analogy, recognition of likeness, 
considered as a mean of arriving at correct knowledge); 'Agams' (by studying of 
Shastras or sacred scriptures — foe last of foe four kinds of proof, recognized by 
foe followers of NySya system of philosophy) have been discussed. Knowledge 
obtained by direct perception has been further classified in two types — 
(I) knowledge perceptible to the senses, and (2) non-perceptible to foe organs of 
sense, further, knowledge perceptible to the senses is of S kinds — (1) knowledge 
obtained by hearing; (2) perceptible to foe eyes; (3) through foe sense of smelling; 
(4) preception through foe organ of taste, foe tongue (5) and foe knowledge 
perceptible through touch. 
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While explaining the knowledge, not perceptible to the oigans of the sense, it 
is stated to be of three typek — (1) third degree of knowledge by w4uch what is 
not within the reach of the senses is perceived, (2) Manab Paryava Gy3n OMame 
of the penultimate stage in the perception of truth), and (3) Ke^^ya GySn 
(Attainment of highest spiritual knowledge by an accomplished and highly sanctified 
teacher, devoted to the doctrine of absolute unity of the Spirit). 

While dealing with Anuman* Onrowledge obtained by drawing conclusions 
from given premises), it has also been classified into (1) Pflrvavata (As contained 
in POrvas-old Sacred texts of Jainas); Orishti (Drishfivida — 12th Anga) and 
Sadhaimma (Being of the same religion). Along with baling about the means of 
arriving at correct knowledge, the topic of political wisdom or statesmanship has 
also been discussed in detail. From the nature of the subjects argued, it is estaUished 
that the work is not very old-rather it is a recent composition. Jinadass Mahattar 
has written a 'ChQrni' (brief exposition) on it. AchSrya HariUtadra and renowned 
Jaina scholar, AchSrya Hemchandra have commented upon it. 

Dasa Painnaga (Dasha Prakirnaka) 

The literal meaning of the word — 'Prakirnaka* is the material scattered or strewn 
about It is a miscellany or a collection of miscellaneous writings under the technical 
sense of Jaina religion, Prakirnakas are those sacred treatises udiich have been 
accomplished from time to time on various topics concerning spiritualism and 
Jaina metaphysics by highly learned seers and chief disciples of Tirthankers. 

IVadition of Writing Sacred Books on different Topics of Religious Significance 

As appeared in 'Nandi-Sfltra', the chief disciples of first Tirthanker, Lord Rishabha, 
had composed 84000 books on topics of religious significance; the learned disciples 
of Tirthankers from Nos. 2 to 23, had written innummerable books on different 
topics udiile the disciples of last Tirthanker, Lord Mahavir3, had produced 14,000 
books on spiritual matters. 

It is also cited in 'Nandi-Satra* that under Jaina tradition, each type of disciples, 
endowed with either prodigy, modesty, discipline, workmanship, prudence or far- 
sightedness have produced as many thousand books as they are in number. Similarly, 
the enlightened sages, who need no guidance of any other spiritual leader for self- 
illummination and realisation of supreme truth, have also accomplished as many 
thousand sacred books as per their own number and strength. 

AchSrya Malayagiri, author of the commentary on 'Nandi-Sfltra' has further 
elaborated the point and writes that the learned disciples of Tir thanker s also 
accomplish books on religious and philosophical matters, as enunciated by 
Trithankers and heard by them through revelation and retained in their memory. 
All these sacred writings of learned disciples are calle4^'Frakin}akas'. Alternately, 
AchSrya Malayagiri writes that the disciples of a Tirthanker listen attentively to 
the utterances of Jaina Aifaat on highest spiritual knowledge and philosophy of 
Jaina religion and, thereafter, convey the sum and substance of his speeches to the 
religious mendicants and devouts in their own dexterous speeches. These lectures 
of chief disciples, when compiled in the shape of sacred treatises, are known as 
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'Prakiniakas'. While it is believed diat the 'Prakiniakas' are written by chief disciples 
of Tirthankers on the pattern of preachings of Arhats how this explanaticm could 
apply to 'Buddhas' (hi^ly enlightened sages of their age) who neither get initiated 
nor they submit to the religious leadership of any other senior guide (V ^iritual 
head). It is true Buddhas dtmot accept discipleship of any other spiritual head, yet 
in view of the supremacy of spiritual knowledge, taught by Jaina Arhats and their 
overall command on the religious institution as a deified teacher of Jainas, they 
can also formally be treated as learned disciples of Tirthankers. Thus the relevance 
of composition of 'Prakirnakas' by Buddhas, can not altogether be rejected. 

Names of Prakirnakas, available Now 

At present, there are only ten 'Prakirnakas' available, namely — 

(1) Chausarana (Chatub Sharana); 

(2) Aura-Pachchakkyina (Atur-Pratyakhyin); 

(3) MahS-PachchakkhSna (Maiu-PratySlAy3n); 

(4) Bhatta Parishni (Bhakra-ParigyS); 

(5) TandulavaiySliya (Tandul-VaichSrika); 

(6) Samtharaga (Saihstaraka); 

(7) GachclMyar (Gachchhachar); 

(8) Gani-\^jja (Gani-Vidya); 

(9) Devindra-Thaya (Devendra Stava); and 

(10) Marana-Samahi (Marana-Samldhi). 

1. Chausarana (Chatuh Sharana) 

Under Jaina tradition, Arhats (Super divinities with Jainas); Sidhs (Accomplished 
Jaina saints, having attained the state of perfection); Sadhus (Jaina monlra) and 
religious ideology (as enunciated by Tirthankers and omniscients) are considered 
as four fundamental supports or pillars of Jaina religion. Since the said 'Prakitnaka' 
deals with the said four main components of Jaina philosophy and culture, 
accordingly, it is styled as 'Chatuji-Sharana' Prakirqaka. 

The sinfiil acts are to be forsaken and good-deeds to be performed — this is 
the sum and substance of every religion. Good deeds always help in attainment of 
serenity and evil acts to anxiety and restlessness, vdiich means that people should 
always desist from doing evil deeds and ready to undertake performances of noble 
deeds. The said 'Prakirnaka* is also titled 'Ku^ianubandhi Adhyayan' \«4uch means 
that it directs towards performance of good deeds. The said treatise is worth studying 
and to be minutely contemplated in all the three divisions of the day i.e. before 
noon, at noon and ailer-noon. It, therefore, follows that it is an excellent 
composition. In the last verse of 'Chatub-Sharana', the name of 'Virbhadra' has 
appeared who is believed to be its author. Shri Bhuvantunga has written an 
annotation and Sri Gunaratna has written a brief gloss on it. 
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2. Aura-PachchaMAna (Ator PratyakhySn) 

a 

Name : Purport : Contents: The literal meaning of the word 'Atur' is suffering 
from, sick or diseased. During the state of sickness, a person generally confronts 
two situations. Those wlio have fondness for their bodily comfort, physical pleasures 
and worldly attachments, they suffer from delusion of mind and remain steeped in 
ignorance. They are at a loss to understand udiat to do. They crave for the sensual 
enjoyment which they have been unable to derive hitherto. Consequently, they are 
not in a position to show any reluctance towards worldly pleasures even during 
last moments of their life. Such a death is, however, not appreciable in any view 
of the matter. 

People of an altogether different category are those who remain conscious of 
the fact that they are mortal beings and the physical or worldly enjoyments are 
entirely of transient nature. Hence they keep themselves engrossed in spiritual 
concentration for self-realization. They endure all physical ailments and bodily 
hardships by virtue of their spiritual force. They gradually abandon taking meals 
finally leading to observance of fast unto death, which is, infact, manifestation of 
great moral power. They identify themselves with Supreme spirit and finally end 
their lives without showing least remorse. Under technical sense of Jainas, it is 
treated as a highly cherished and adorable death. 

In the PrBkintaka, under reference, wise or unwise deaths, as interpreted above, 
have been discussed elaborately. Infact, they are manifestations of different mental 
dispositions, and accordingly the said 'Prakirnaka' has been styled as 'Atur 
Pratyakhy&n'. It has been explained that by showing utter disregard or disapproval 
for worldly pleasures alone, one can attain true salvation and eternal peace. Alike 
'Chatuji-Sharana' first Prakirnaka, it is also believed to have been authored by Sri 
Virbhadra and, like-wise, Sri Bhuvantunga has written an ' annotation and Sri 
Gunaratna has composed a small gloss on it. 

3. Maha-Pachchakhana (Maha-Pratyakhyan) 

Name : Purport; Renunciation of immoral path, uncharitable deeds and improper 
acts alone lead to true happiness. I'his is, infact, the real path for attainment of 
piety and devoutness for the people. In the above-noted 'Prakirnaka', all sinful 
acts have been strongly deprecated. The great ideals of relinquishmg all worldly 
pleasures and significance of absolute renunciation have been highly adored which 
lead to attainment of final emancipation. Presumably, on that very account, it has 
been styled as 'Maha-PratySkhydn'. 

Contents: Worldly illusions and allurements for sensual pleasures, donot let a 
person move on the path of piousness and self control. A person never feels 
contented even after enjoying all sorts of worldly pleasures. They donot lead us to 
final emancipation from worldly life. Instead, they are thetburce of transmigration 
and repeated births in this mortal world. While dealing with the relative subjects, 
the topics concerning abandonment of worldly illusions and attachments; putting 
up with the life of endurance and absolute indifference towards sensual enjoyments; 
five great austerities and spiritual accomplishments etc. have been elaborately 
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discussed in the above 'Prakimaka'. Finally, it has been stressed that total 
renunciation and showing reluctance towards worldly pleasures, is the only way 
for attainment of the state of perfection and final emancipation. The Prakiranaka, 
in question, consists of 142 verses. 

4. Bhatta Parishna (Bhakta-ParigyS) 

Name : Purport ; The literal meaning of the word 'Bhakta' is cooked food and 
that of 'Parigya' is 'To be aware of To find out or ascertain or to know. In 
'SthanSnga Stitra' (Third Anga or title of third of the twelve sacred books of 
Jainas), the word 'Parigya' has been defined to carry a specific sense of renouncing 
and/or showing total disregard to worldly objects with full awareness. Under Jaina 
tradition, 'Bhi^i Parigya' is one of the kinds to achieve final salvation by observing 
fast unto death. It has already been explained above, while dealing with second 
Prakirnaka, 'Atur Pratyakhyan', that a true devout, when ailing seriously, should 
observe fast unto death to go into eternal trance and attain final emancipation. 
However, the method of 'Bhakta-Parigya' (renunciation of food or taking only a 
mouthful of boiled rice) is slightly different and has nothing to do with physical 
ailment. A Jaina Sadhu observes fast unto death with full awareness in order to 
end its life with noble feelings and righteousness. There is an elaborate description 
to this effect in the third chapter of 'Dharma-Sangraha', dealing with morality and 
ethical values to be observed by Jaina devouts. Besides other topics, the subject 
of 'Bhakta-Parigya' has been explained with great precision in the Prakirnaka, in 
question. Accordingly, the said Prakirnaka has been named and styled as 'Bhakta- 
Parigya'. 

In addition to the topic of 'Bhakta-PaiigyS', other two methods — ‘ingani* 
(Movement of bodily limbs allowed to a limited extent) Miile observing last unto 
death and 'Padopagamana' (lying firm like a tree without least movement) during 
fast unto death, have also been discussed therein. Thus, these three are the methods 
of attaining final salvation by observing fast unto death. 

Certain Significant Discussions: In the said Prakirnaka, great significance 
has been attached to absolute faith witli knowledge of truth as essential ingredients 
of Jaina religious philosophy. It is laid down that those who fail to preserve the 
said qualities, they are bound to degenerate and they cannot attain final 
emancipation. Several illustrations of Jaina Sadhus have been produced who had 
to undergo immense hardships and bodily sufferings. However, they endured them 
with exemplary courage and spiritual force and finally attained the state of 
perfection. 

Great stress has been laid on exercising self-control. It is cited that absolute 
control over self is highly essential in order to concentrate the mind in spiritual 
endeavours. Here the mind has been compared with unsteadiness and agility of a 
monkey udio cannot remain calm even for a moment. It is a tough exercise for the 
mind to keep off from sensualism. 

In the said Prakirnaka, harsh and unpleasant words have been used for the 
females. They have been illustrated by comparison to female serpents and applied 
humiliating names as— root cause of all smrows; distrustful and unreliable; wicked- 
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minded as also full of hypocritical behaviour. The author of the above Prakirnaka 
is believed to be 'Virbhadrk' and shri Gunaratna had written a brief commentary 
upon it. 


S.TandulavaiyIliya (Tandul*Vaich1rika) 

Name : Purpoat: The name has been accompli^ed by way of combination of 
two words 'Tandula and Vaichirika*. The literal meaning of the word 'tandula' is 
rice and that of 'Vaicharika' is ideological. There is an assumption regarding the 
name of the above Prakirnaka. It is cited that the Pr akirnala has been styled, 
keeping in mind the numeric quantity of rice eaten daily by an aged person of 
100 years. 

The purport of the above assumption is not very clear. Probably, it may have 
been the idea that the number of rice grain, eaten in a single day by an old 
person, aged 100 years, can be counted easily. Obviously, the quantity of food, 
taken by an old man' i.<! limited and reflects that only nominal quantity of rice can 
be eaten by an aged man of 100 years, the grains of vt4iich may not be difficult to 
count. 

The above Prakirnaka contains S86 religious verses. The topics re lating to the 
nutrition of embryos while in wombs and flieir nature; breathing in and out; various' 
joints in the body, their locations and shape; the number of pulse-vilerations; the 
pores on the surface of the skin; bile, blood and semen etc. have been discussed 
therein in detail. Besides the important topics, referred to above, a few other 
related topics, namely — ^the period of pregnancy; the bodily limbs of the parents, 
different stages of life such as childhood, sports of children and ignorance etc. — 
ten stages of human life; devotion and perseverance in spiritual pursuits etc. have 
also been dealt with. 

A Perverted Version of Females 

In the Prakirnaka, in question, a despicable and horrible description of womenfolk 
has, incidentally, appeared. It is stated that the ladies are living embodiments of 
all vices, evils and misconduct, she has been compared with a river, flowing out 
of a mountain, similized with false and hypocritical behaviour. She is full of 
corrupt tactics and mean habits. She is the source of mental agony for ascetics. 
She is cruel like a beast. Just as a black cobra cannot be tamed or tak«w for 
granted, similarly, a female cannot be trusted. Just as a wild horse cannot be 
controlled easily, in the same way, a lady is indomitable and too difficult to be 
sub-dued. 

A Few Typical Etymological Derivations 

, r 

While using despicable expressions for die ladies, a few typical derivations of the 
words have appeared, showing their analogy or likeness widi females. For instance, 
while defining the Sanskrit word 'Pramada' (A young handsome woman), it is 
cited that since the ladies turn the males amorous and impassioned in love, hence 
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they are called 'Pramdas*. 

The etymological interpretation of the word 'Mahila' (A woman) has been 
given thus — Since the ladies are skilled in the art of infatuating males, hence 
they are called 'Mahilas' (Ladies). 

In Prakrita dialect, the use of the word 'Mahiliyi' is also found besides 'MahilS' 
in the sense of a woman. While analysing the word 'MahiliyS', it is cited that 
since the ladies are fond of prompting quarrels, they are called 'MahiliySs'. 

While defining the word 'RSmS* (A charming young woman) etymologically, 
it has been stated — 'Since the ladies' appear quite charming and they attract males 
by their amorous gestures and dalliance, they are called 'RSmSs' (young beautiful 
women)'. 

The word ‘3nRT’ (A beautiful woman with well-rounded limbs) has been 
etymologically defined thus — 'Since they make external gestures for expression 
of love and create impassioned feelings amongst males, hence they are called 
‘3nRT’. 

While giving etymological interpretation, of the word 'N3ri (A female), it is 
stated that since there is none other so hostile or damaging to menfolk, as females, 
hence they are called 'NSris'. 

From a perusal of the above etymological interpretations speared for 
womenfolk, it is explicitly clear that the author had tried to establish that the 
females were only instrumental in satisfaction of sexual urges. Most probably, by 
depicting the ladies merely as a source of sexuid enjoyment in such a despicable 
and humiliating manner, the motive of the author may have been to frighten the 
menfolk to the extent that they are overawed and terribly scared of beautiful women 
so that they may turn indifferent towards them and keep themselves engaged in 
their spiritual pursuits. No doubt, it could be a plea of the author to assert his 
views, yet it could prove to be an irritant anrfcounter-productive. Rather its efficacy 
is very much doubtful and controversial from psychological viewpoint as well. An 
annotation has been written on the said Prakirnaka by Vijayavimala. 

6. Samthhraga (Sanstflfaka) 

What is spread out on the floor is called 'Saihstaraka'. It is also used in a technical 
sense under Jaina tradition. The devouts who are determined to end their lives by 
observance of fest unto death after absolute concentration and self-realisation, 
they prepare a bed of KusS grass, spread it on earth and lie down over it. By 
attaining final emancipation on the said 'SaihstSrakas', they are able to accomplish 
their cherished goal for which they had carried out life-long spiritual endeavours, 
aspiring for an end. While lying firm on the earthly bed, they easily cross the 
ocean of the world and attain final salvation. Thus, if we consider a 'Sadistaraka' 
as the source to cross over the worldly ocean, it may not be wrong, irrelevant or 
illogical. In the said Prakirnaka, the process how a true devout, engaged in self- 
realisation or self-conquest should end its life and attain final emancipation, has 
been elaborately discussed. 

The said PrSkirnaka contains 123 verses. Herein, the significance of 
'SanstSrakas' (earthly beds) has been described in an attractive and metaphoric 
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language. Just as a 'Vaidurya Mani' shines like a cat's eye and Sandalwood is 
considered most fragrant amongst all other aromatics, and just as a diamond is 
costliest amongst all other precious stones, similarly, lying down on 'SanstSrakas' 
for undertaking fast unto death and aspiring for final emancipation is considered 
to be most excellent, amongst all other spiritual endeavours. It is further laid 
down in most exciting words that a Jaina Sadhu, lies on an earthly bed of Kushk 
grass, undert^es fast unto death and aspires for true happiness by way of attaining 
final emancipation. In the said Prikirnaka, the stories of many Jaina SSdhus have 
been produced as illustrations, who had lied down on 'Sanstarakas' and alter having 
undertaken fast unto death and absorption in profound meditation, had gone in 
eternal trance and finally, attained deliverance of the soul from transmigration. 
Sri Gunaratna had composed a brief gloss over it. 

7. Gachchhflyar (Gachchhachor) 

The word 'Gachchha' is used to signify an association or community of followers, 
who observe certain enforced rules or a fixed tradition and which are administered 
by religious preceptors or spiritual heads. When a large number of people live a 
collective or community-based life, they are, obviously, required to adhere to certain 
norms, traditions or arrangements so that the collective living could go on smoothly, 
properly and peacefully. The same criteria applies to the oiganisation of Jaina 
mendicants. The male and female mendicants belonging to a certain group or 
association, are required to observe specific norms, traditions or ethical code, 
concerning ascetic culture, discipline, mutual cooperation and reciprocal sense of 
service as also maintenance of friendly relations with each other. In modern 
vocabulary, it can be termed as federal moral code. All these topics have been 
dealt with in this Prakiniaka. 

The Prakirnaka, in question, contains 137 verses, a few of which have been 
composed in Anushtapa' meters (eight syllables in each quarter) and certain of 
them have been cast in 'Arya' meters (The first and third quarters must each 
contain 12 MStras or syllables — one being allotted to a short vowel and two to a 
long vowel — the second quarter 18 MStras and the fourth 15 MStras or syllables), 
the Chheda SQtras, namely — 'Maha-Nishitha', 'Vrahatkalpa' and 'VyavahSr' etc. 
have already been discussed in the foregoing pages, relating to the moral laws, 
prescribed for male and female mendicants, knowingly or unknowingly violations 
thereof and the atonements prescribed therefor etc. It is believed that after having 
collected the relevant portions from the said Sfltras, the above 'Prakirnaka' has 
been written in the interest and for the benefit of male and female Jaina mendicants, 
living collectively in a group or association. The topics relating to moral laws, 
governing reciprocal behaviour of male and female mmdicants along their religious 
preceptors, belonging to an organisation, as also how to regulate their conduct 
have been dealt with extensively in the said work.”.. 

While discussing about the spiritual heads or guides of an orgamsation of 
Jaina mendicants, it is cited at a place in the said Prakirnaka that if the gurus or 
Acharyas, themselves, are immoral and donot restrain those who are depraved oi 
avoid taking drastic steps against erring Sadhus, they, themselves, are guilty of 
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going wrong and frustrating the very ideals of a religious iostitutUMi. The topics 
relating to mutual accommodation, humility and modesty, sense of service, respect, 
goodwill and kindly feelings between senior Jaina Sadhus on one hand and junior, 
or young mendicants on the other, have also been taken up in the said Prakiinaka. 

The Jaina mendicants have been prompted to observe celibacy strictly. It has 
been laid down that even the grown up or aged Sadhus should avoid indulgence in 
conversation with female mendicants. The company of female mendicants is the 
root of all evils for male Sadhus. 

While further elucidating the point, it is emphasized that a Sthavira (Senior 
Jaina SSdhu) may be a strong-minded and resolute person, yet just as the butter is 
melted, if placed near fire, similarly, it is quite possible that a female mendicant 
may develope a feeling of attachment and love for him. In that case, if the male 
Sthavira loses control over self, he will be seized by misfortune in the same 
manner as a fly is caught or entrapped in mucus. Finally, it is laid down with all 
emphasis that a male Sadhu must avoid the company of young girls, old ladies, 
sisters, daughters and even daughters' daughters. 

Explanatory Literature; Sn Vjaya-Vimal Gani, disciple of Shri Anand Vimal 
SQri, has written commentary on 'GachchhSchar'. In the course of his comments, 
the author writes that 'Varahamihir' (A celebrated astronomer, author of 'Brihat- 
Saitahita'. He is believed to have died in 587 A.D.) was the real brother of Ach9rya 
Bhadrabihu. However, while discussing the biography of AchSrya BhadrabShu, it 
has been stated above that it is not corroborated by historical facts. Probably, for 
want of anxiety to prove the authenticity of historical disclosures, there might 
have been a tradition to lay down such unautheiitic versions without any hitch. 

The commentator also writes that 'VarShamihir' had accomplished 'Brihat- 
Sadihita', a voluminous book on astronomy, after making profound study of 'SUrya 
Pragyapti' and 'Chandra Pragyapti' (5th and 7th upangas-supplementaries to Angas). 

8. Gani-Vijjf (Gani-Vidya) 

At a glance, it appears that the word 'Gani', appearing initially in the name and 
style of the above 'Prakiniaka', may have been used in the sense of a head of a 
gana (a group or association of religious mendicants), since in PrSkrita language, 
the word 'Gani' is generally used in the similar sense. In Sanskrit as well, die 
word 'Ganina' literally means a teacher (having a class of pupils). While 
compounding two words, the last letter 'na' disappears and only the word 'Gani' 
survives. Infact, the initial word 'Gani', appearing in the name of the above 
Prakiinaka, has not been used in the sense of a religious head or inchaige of a 
group of mendicants. There is another etymological derivation of the word 'Gani' 
also. The suffix 'in' is applied to the root word 'Gana' and the resultant word-- 
‘Ganin’ is obtained which means counting or reckoning. Here the word 'Gaqi' has 
been used in the same sense, since the subjects, relating to calculation or reckoning 
have been dealt with in the Prakirnaka, in question. The said Prakimaka contains 
82 verses. The astrononical matters, concerning lunar days, days of a week, motion 
of planets, a period of 48 minutes (any short portion of time, calculated in 
astronomy), auspicious conjunction of planets, the moment of the sun's entran^^ 
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into a zodiacal sign, an asterism in the lunar mansion, knowledge of good or bad 
omens etc. have been discussed therein at length. The word 'hoia' has q>peared to 
mean an hour. 


9. Dcvindra-Thqra (Dcvandra-Stava) 

A Jaina votary (devotee), while paying his obeisance to all 24 Tirthankers, eulogizes 
Lord Mahavira, the last Tirthanker. At this, his wife expresses her eagieness to 
know about Indra (the lord of gods in heaven) and other divinities, enjoying higher 
or highest status in paradise. All this forms the subject-matter of the above 
Prakirnaka. 

Like several of the earlier Prakirnakas, this Prakirnaka is also believed to 
have been written by Sri Virbhadra. There are 307 verses contained in it. 

10. Marana-Samihi (Marana-SamSdhi) 

Death is imminent for every living-being, and it must be welcomed as and wdten 
it overtakes. However, people are greatly scared of death and die very idea of it 
creates shivering in their bixlies. Under Jaina philosophy, this matter has received 
profound consideration with a view to turn the incident of death into a pleasant 
experience so that the death is rejoiced by the people in place of getting afraid 
and, it is observed as a great celebration. Infact, ending the life by observing hist 
unto death and devoting to intense meditation are the undertakings to that effect. 

Perfect stability of mind, firm determination, absolute concentration, being 
disposed towards self conquest, realisation of purity of thoughts, giving up all 
worldly attachments and ending the life with total detachment are some of the 
characteristics needed for attaining final emancipation. As a result of intense 
meditation, the fondness for eating and drinking altogether stops. The devout is 
no more vulnerable to the idea of spiritualism or non-spiritualism. Highly 
intellectual sages of Jaina religion and philosophy have laid down guide-lines for 
die deixitees after undertaking profound study of religious scriptures and having 
identified themselves with Supreme Truth. In this way, the tcqiics relating to 
attainment of final emancipation by observing fast unto death and its various 
forms have been fundamentally and minutely dealt with in the said Prakirnaka. 

Body : Contents: The Prakirnaka, under reference, contains 6d3 verses. It is 
voluminous as compared to all other Prakirnakas. The topics, dealt with in earlier 
Prakirnakas, 'Bhakti-ParigyS' (Taking of simple boiled food consciously); 'T^tur- 
Pratyikhyin' (Renunciation of worldly pleasures in order to attain final 
emancipation); 'Maha-PratyakhySn' (Total rejection of immoral path and 
renunciation of sensual pleasures). 'Marana-Vibhakti' and 'Marana-Vidio^' (other 
types of final liberations) and 'Ai3dhaid' (Serving and propitiation) etc. have also 
been extensively discussed in the above Prakirnaka. . - 

The Prakiniaka, in question, starts in the shape df mutual conversation-between 
an Acharya and his pupil. The Jaina disciple is curious to know the significance 
of ending the life by observing fast unto death. His preceptor explains 14 means 
adopted to attain the state of total concentration and intense meditation after 
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observance of fast unto death and ultimately to end the life. The teacher expounds 
the significance of 'AiSdhana' (worshipping); Alochan3 (self-censuring); 
'Saitalekhan2' (Performance of severe penance after having exercised complete 
control over self both physically and mentally and renouncing all woildly 
attachments); 'Utsarga' (abandonment of belongings — An act of discipline to be 
observed in the course of excretion so that no living creature is hurt); 'AvkSsh' 
(not swayed by malice); 'SaitastSraka’ (Spreading of Kushi grass bed to lie down 
for undertaking fast unto death); 'Nisaiga* (a voiding excrement); 'Padopgamana' 
(Lying down firmly, controlling all physical movements and giving up meals 
altogether); are the means to end life without having least allurement and attachment 
to worldly objects. 

Enunciaticm of how to observe fast imto death; performance of severe penance 
after having exercised absolute control over self both physically and mentally and 
renouncing all worldly objects, and the forms of austerities to be practised while 
ending life and attaining final emancipation, have been discussed at length in the 
above Prakirnaka which are not only worth going through by Jaina devouts but fit 
to be given intuitive consideration also. As per demand of the context, a few 
illustrations of Jaina seers have been given who had endured all physical hardships 
with absolute detachment and had attained final emancipation after lying down 
motionless like a trbe; having abandoned food altogether and practising severe 
penances. Many more illustrations have been given while expounding doctrines of 
Jaina philosophy. The above Prakirnaka closes after describing 12 feelings of 
devotion of past perceptions. 

The above are the precise details of the topics discussed in the foregoing ten 
Prakiinakas. Besides them, there are a few other Prakirnakas also, namely — ^'Rishi- 
bhashita'; 'Tirthodagar Parigya'; 'Ajiva-Kalpa'; 'Sidha-PraUuita'; 'Aiadhana-Prataka'; 
'Dweep-Sagar Pragyapti'; 'lyotish-Karandaka*; ' Anga-Vidya and 'Yoni-Prabhrit' etc. 

Conclusion: According to Shwetamber Sect, there are 45 Agamas which have 
been analytically discussed in earlier chapters, namely — ^Angas-11; Upangas-12; 
Chheda SQtras 6; MQI SQtras-4; Nandi- Anuyagdivar-2; and Prakirnakas 10 — 
totalling to 43. In case, other Prakirnakas are also added, the number of Agamas 
will enhance to 84. It is cited that the total number of groups of mendicants, 
constituting the organisation of Shwetfimber Sect was also 84. It is assumed that 
the total number of Agamic scriptures might have prompted to form the same 
number of groups of the religious mendicants. 

However, 'Sth2nak-Vasi' and 'Terapanthi' sects of SwetSmbers recognize only 
32 Agamas to be authoritative as against 45 Agamas accepted by ShwetSmber 
idolaters. Which are as follows: 


Angas 

11 


Upangas 

12 


Chheda Sfltras 

4 

(Nishitha, VyavahSr, Vrahat 

Kalpa and Da^shrutaskandh) 

MQI Sfltras 

4 

(DashSvaikSlika, UttrSdhyayan, 

Anuyoga, Dwar, Nandi) 

Avashyaka 

1 


Total 

32 
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Explanatory Works to Help Understanding of the Texts of Agamas 

Necessity: While dealing with the auxiliaries to the vedas of Aryan linguistic 
group and explanatory worics, relating to Jaina Agamas, we had discussed about 6 
Vedangas and 4 UpSngas (Purdnas, systems of Hindu philosophy and jurisi»iidence 
etc) Besides them, Brahi^as and Sati3s' and BhSshyas (commentaries wdiich 
explain Sutras or aphorisms word by word with comments of their authors), written 
by leading Wdic'Acfaaryas, namely 'SSyaim' and others. Without undertaking minute 
study of the auxiliaries, it may te found impossible to grasp the real essence of 
Vedic texts. 

Atta-KathSs (Buddhist legends), written by Acharyas Budhaghosha. Budhadutta 
and Dharmapai, have the same significance in relation to Tripitakas (collections 
of Buddhist scriptures), written in Pali Prakrita as the Vedangas, upangas, upvedas 
and commentaries etc. to grasp Vedic texts. Knowledge and profound study of 
Buddhist legends is equally important for picking tq) the texts of Buddhist writings. 

The auxiliaries to Jaina Agamas in Piakrita language have the same significance 
in order to pick up the exact meanings of their texts. 

The style of expression is highly technical in Jaina Agamas. The subjects, 
dealt with in many of these holy scriptures, are of critical and sagacious nature, 
difficult to be followed or easily understood without the help of commentaries. 
Besides it, there is one more reason for unintelligibility of Agamic texts. Because 
of several recitations, held at different places and under auspices of different 
spiritual heads, the variations in the texts were bound to take pldce. Hence it is 
very difficult to harmonize the subjects, discussed therein, and pick up the substance 
thereof without aid of the auxiliary woiks. The interpreters have repeatedly offered 
explanations of abstruse portions so that the scholars aiul the students may find it 
easy to. undertake critical and minute study of the texts and pick up their essence. 

Nature of Explanatory Works: It has been a persistent effort of Jaina AchSiyas 
that the contents of Agamic texts may be picked up correctly by the prospective 
readers. Accordingly, they spared no pains in composition of more and more 
interpretative woiks. Consequently, plenteous literature is found in the shape of 
'Niryuktis' (commentaries with etymological interpretations); 'BhashySs* (Word by 
word explanation of each SQtra with comments); 'ChQmios' (brief, expositions); 
'TikSs' (glosses); 'Vrittis' (Explanations of complex formatioi^); 'Dipikas' 
(Illustratives); 'VyakhySs' (Enlaigements upon the subjects); '\^vechan' (Critical 
investigations); 'Avachuries' (Elucidations); 'PanjikSs' (commentaries t^ch explain 
and analyse every word); 'Vachnikas' (The signification or meanings of words 
with explanations) and 'Tabba' (Brief expositions). A major portion of the said 
auxiliary literature has already been published wUle the rest in lying locked in 
liberaries, boxes or spines etc. 

Amongst the aforesaid categories of auxiliary woiks, the Niryuktis and 
BhSshyas have generally been written in Piakrita dialects. Although, the ChOmis 
are found to have been composed in mixed form of^Sanskrit and Piakrita words. 


1. SQtras have been classified in four calegories — 1. Shrot SQtras; 2. Qiahya SCltias; 3. Dharma 
SQtias and 4. Shulva SQtras. 
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yet tbey have been composed primarily in PrSkrita vocabulary. A few 'TikSs' are 
found exclusively in PrSkrita language alone or in mixed vocabularies of PiSkrita 
and Sanskrit both, yet majority of the Tikas are found written in Sanskrit language. 
Besides the Jaina Agamas, the above four types of explanatory worics are also 
found in PrSkrita language. Thus, combinedly foey are called 5-fold sacred treatises. 

Profound and critical study of 5 fold Jaina canonical literature is extremely 
necessary in order to have knowledge of various stages and processes of growth 
and development of PrSkrita dialects and analytical study of PrSkrita language 
from linguistic viewpoint and with a view to have true knowledge of Jaina 
philosophy and ethics. 


Nijjutti (Niryukti) 

According to Jaina AchSryas, erudite scholars and interpretaters, what is contained 
in SOtras or aphorisms or what has been specified in Sfltras, udierein the glossarial 
explanation of obscure words is properly incorporated and what is desired to be 
correctly specified, is called 'Niryukti*. The etymologists are always keen to explain 
the texts word by word, especially those occurring in Agamas so that the devotees 
and the followers may be in a position to conceive the substance of the sacred 
texts correctly. However, the Niryuktis have generally been written in symbolic 
style with the result the explanations or etymologists interpretations, offered therein, 
cannot be easily followed and need forther ejucidations. Although, numerous 
examples, illustrations and narratives have appeared, wherever necessary, yet they 
have been referred to only symbolically and have not been quoted in an elaborate 
manner. It is believed that Niryuktis have, primarily, been written on the basis of 
POrvas (old spiritual texts, incorporating ideological and philosophical doctrines 
of Jaina religion) as revealed from timeJo time by omniscients and heard or 
retained in their memory by their chief disciples. 

Probably, one of the prime motives may have been that with the aid of 
Nir^oiktis, the Jaina mendicants or SSdhus will be able to pick up the meanings of 
Agamic texts without much difficulty and cmnmit diem to their memory. Niryuktis 
have been composed in Arya Meters (In Arya Metres, the first and third quarters 
must each contain 12 Matrds or syllable instants, the second quarter 18 and the 
fourth IS). Ifonce, it is comparatively easy to memorize such verses and retain 
them in memory. The narratives and illusti^ons are also there — may be only in 
symbolic manner, with the soothing effect that the religious preceptors are able to 
communicate their message more effectively by repeating them elaborately before 
their audience. 

Historical Genuineness; Niryuktis are oldest amongst all auxiliaries. Pinda 
Niryukti and Ogha Niryukti are considered as significant as Jaina Agamas. It is 
thus explicit that composition of Niryuktis had already been taken up prior to 
recitation, compilation, editing and final determination of Agamic texts at Valabhi 
(Saurashtra) in Sth century A.D. The prominent Jaina logician, Achirya MaUavSdi, 
author of 'DwSdsharanayachandra* had quoted the verse from a Niryukti in his 
book for elucidating his point which is sufficient to uphold that the composition 
of Niryuktis had already started before the life-time of AchSrya Mallav3di wiiich 
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is believed to be in fifth century of Vikarmi Era. 

Authon of Niryuklis: Niryuktis (commentaries with etymological 
interpretations of the words) have been written on ten prominent script^ worics, 
namely— (1) 'AdiSianga'; (2) 'SatnhKritanga'; (3) 'SOryarPnynapati’; (4) 'Vyavaldi'; 
(5) Kalpa SQtra'; (6) 'Dashashrutaricandh'; 'Uttradhyayan'; (8) 'Avashyaka'; 
(9) Dashvaikalika and (10) 'Ririiibhashita'. The Niryuktis, composed on 'Sllrya- 
Prtynapati' and .'Rishibhashita' are not available now. The author of the above 
Niryuktis is popularly known as Acharya Bhadrabahu. However, Acharya 
Bhadrabahu, the last authority on all 14 POrvas (old sacred treatises, containing 
highest spiritual and philosophical knowledge of Jaina religion) and author of 
'Chheda Sutras' (Prescribing expiatory measures to atone for sins by Jaina 
mendicants) and Acharya BhadratAhu, author of Niryuktis, are considered being 
two separate identities. Here, it may also be mentioned that the verses of Niryuktis 
and those of bhashyas have so intermingled at many places that it is very difficult 
to distinguish them. Even the authors of Giflrnies have not been able to avoid 
quoting of those verses in their compositions. 

Incidentally, numerous topics, relating to manners and morals, prescribed for 
Jaina mendicants; doctrines of Jaina philosoi^y; mythological legends and traditiois 
as well as historical events (partly historical and partly legendary tales) have been 
detailed in the said Niryuktis. They are really significant for acquiring knowledge 
of Jaina philosophy and culture; manners of action or manners of conducting 
themselves and ideological contemplations and reflections etc. Niryuktis have, 
primarily, been composed in Ardha-hfigadhi Piakrita and they are worth studying 
for canying on analytical research of PAkrita dialects from philological viewpoint 
as well. 


Bhis (BhSshySS) 

In order to elucidate further the substance of Agamic texts, bhSshy&s (commentaries 
wdiich explain the texts word by word with comments of the author) had been 
composed. The style of their composition is almost the same as of Niryuktis. The 
said bhSriiy&s have been written in PrSkrita dialects. Just like Niryuktis, the 
explanations of Sotras given in BhSshyas are also concise. Whereas, Niryuktis 
have primarily been written in Atdh-NQgadhi dialect, in BhSshyas, we also find 
uses of expressions in MSgadhi and Shorseni Prakritas besides Ardha-M&gadha. 

Composition : Author; BhashySs have been accompliriied on 1. Nishitha; 
2. Vyavahar, 3. Vrahatkalpa; 4. Panch Kalpa; 5. Jita-Kalpa; 6. Uttradhyayan; 
7. Avashyaka; 8. Dashavaikaiika; 9. Pinda-Niryukti and 10. Augha Niryukti. 

The Bhashyas, written cm 'Nishitha'; 'Vyavahar* and 'Vitahat-Kalpa' are 
considered most significant from various angles. They ate believed to have been 
accomplished by Sri Sanghdas Oani 'Ksmashramana'. It is stated that he was 
contemporary to Yakini-Mahattar-Sunu-Acharya Hari|)hadta Sflri. 

On 'Avashyaka' (MQI Sfltta-fbrming part of Jaina Agamas), one Laghu-lfoashya 
(A short commentary); 'Maha-bhashya (Detailed commentary) and (»e 
'Vishesldivashyaka bhashya' (A ^cial excellent commentary). Since multifarious 
topics have been discussed at, lengtii in 'Visheshavadiyaka bhashya', hence greater 
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significance is attached to it and holds a unique place in Jaina canonical literature. 
It has been composed by XchSrya Jainabhadiadas Gaqi 'K^madiramana'. Jita- 
Kalpa (Sixth Chheda SatrS) and 'Swopagya-bhashya'. written on it, are also believed 
to have been accomplished by JinabhadndSs Gaqi 'K$mashramana'. 

Many significant and detailed informations with regard to saintly life of old 
Jaina SSdhus, are found in the aforesaid BhashySs (commentaries). Study of these 
bhashyas on 'Nishitha', ' Vyavahar*. and Vrahat-Kalpa SUtras may be much helpful 
in having authoritative informations of old manners and morals, observed by Jaina 
Sadhus, their reciprocal behaviour, mode of life, old customs and traditions, 
performance of religious austerities for expiation of sins and purification of self 
etc. After undertaking critical and analytical study of these bhashyas, many 
significant clues are found with respect to old traditions and manners of conducting 
themselves by Jaina Saints. 


Chupni (ChQrni) 

Characteristics of Churnis : Their Inevitability 

The Niryuktis and Bhashyas were accomplished in Prakrita dialects in the shape 
of verses in concise form. By virtue of the said commentaries, it was not possiUe 
to offer elaborate explanations of Agamic texts. The detailed commentaries or 
expositions can cmly be written in prosaic f<xm, which are, obviously, more intelligible 
and can be followed easily by readers of average intelligence. Niyuktis and bhariiyas 
are in concise form which are of better use to reUgious teachers, preceptms, discour^ 
and spiritual guides for delivering their discourses in brief. However, they dcmot 
fulfil the requirements of young students jor pupils who are eagre to apprehend 
kncwdedge of Agamic texts mote clearly and elaborately. Thus the system of expounding 
Agamic texts in prosaic form, already in vogue in the shape of ChOniis (A style 
of prose composition for better conceivability of abstruse texts). 

The author of 'Abhidhan Rajendrd (A dictionary or vocabulary of words) has 
thus defined a ChQnii. The words in which have multiple meanings in the shape 
of 'Pravritti' (Acceptation of a word in accordance with a grammatic rule); 
Apravritti (absence of apjdication of a grairunatic rule); '\^Ui2sha" (with optionality 
of a rule) vdiich has the characteristic in enunciation of words acceptable or to be 
used in composition and those vdiich are fit to be abandoned; wherein the roots 
have been prefixed by prepositions or sufHxed by indeclinaUes, in which the flow 
of language is uninterrupted and free from terminations or stops and there is 
continuity like poetic verses and in «4uch the sacred writings are philosophical 
with foresight and wisdom. Such an accomplished coiiqx>sition is called 'Chflini'. 

Language of Cbbrnis: The authors of Giflrqis have adopted a unique style in 
their compesitions. As j^r belief of Jaina conununity, ArdhS-MSgadhi Prakrita is a 
divine langm^e, used only by holy sages. Thus, on one hand, they have used 
Ardh-Magadhi Prakrita and on the other, they have used Sanskrit language also. 
Sanskrit is known for its richness and profundity in expression or exposition of 


1. Settled gfanmifttical rules for acceptation of words —AbhidhOn Rajendsa HI Volume page 1995. 
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philosophical and mythological discussions in an elegant style, fit to be grasped 
by highly accomplished and eijidite scholars. The vocabulary of Sanskrit language 
is exhaustive from philological viewpoint and has the characteristic of formation 
and adaptation of new words to be added to its glossary. It has its own characteristic 
vocabulary, fit to explain even abstruse texts in brief and with clarity. Sanskrit 
enables to discuss a subject in depth and effective style. Sanskrit has its own 
significance in expounding even technical words or phrases with ease. The authors 
might have considered it worth-while to accomplish their chumis (Commentaries 
in prosaic form) by making use of both Sanskrit and Ardh-MSgadhi dialect and 
they might have decided to draw advantage of the said characteristics of Sanskrit 
language. 

The use of both Ardh-Magadhi dialect and Sanskrit in accomplishment of 
ChOrnis, has been similzed with the popular maxim"'Obtaining fair justice by 
segregating Jewels and corals'. Even if the jewels and corals are blended together, 
the distinct identity of each is easily perceivable. Similarly, both languages do not 
lose their respective identity even though used combinedly in composition of 
Chdrnis. 

Primacy of Ardha MSgadhi Prakrits in ChQrnis 

Although the use of both Sanskrit and Ardh M3gadhi dialect was made while 
composing ChQrnis, yet main use was there of Ardh MSgadhi PiQkrita. The 
narratives or small tales, wherever necessary, have been produced in Ardh Magadhi 
Prakrita, concerning various spheres of life — religious social and political. The 
authors of ChQrnis have also explained obscure words of the SQtras and given 
their etymological interpretations in Ardh MSgadhi dialect only. 

Relative verses have been quoted from various scriptures of both Sanskrit and 
Ardh Magadhi PrSkrita to substantiate the discussion on the points under 
consideration. 

Churnis : Their Authors; ChQrnis have been written on numerous Sutras, 
namely — ^Achlranga, Sutra Kritanga, Vyakhya Prajnapati, Vrahat Kalpa, Vyavahar, 
Nishitha, Panch-Kalpa, Dashashrutaskandh, Jita IQilpa, Jivabhigama; Jambudweep 
Prajnapati, Uttradhyayan, Avashyaka, Dashavaikalika, Nandi and Anuyoga-Dwar. 

The great Jaina scholar, Sri Jinadass Gani Mahattar, undoubtedly, made 
enormous contribution to enrich not only Jaina canonical literature but glcuified 
the entire theocratic treasure of India. He was bom in a family of tra^rs. He 
belonged to Vajra branch under 'Kotika gana' of Jaina mendicants. According to 
historians he is believed to have lived in sixth century A.D. 

An ancient manuscript of ChQrqi on ' Dasha vail^ika' has been discovered in 
a library at Jaisalmer (Rajasthan). It has been written by Sthavira Agastiya Singh, 
who is believed to have lived in third century of Viki^a Era. It is, therefore, 
obvious that the said ChQrni had been accomplished t\(o or three centuries earlier 
to the recitation and editing of the Agamic texts, carried out at valaUii (Saurashtra) 
gathering under auspices, of Sri Devardhi Gani 'K$mashramana'. The said ChQrni 
was got published by 'Agam-Mahodadhi', Late Muni Sri Pimyavyayaji. The famous 
ChQrni on 'Dashavaikalika, accomplished by Acharya Sri Jinadas Gani Mahattar, 
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has been named and styled as 'Vridha-Vivrana' (a mature exposition) by AchSrya 
Haribhadra SOri. 

Most Significant Chlirnis: Althoi^, valuable material concerning knowledge 
of mankind and folk life is available here and there in the Chaii;is, yet the ChOrnis, 
written mt 'Nishitha' and 'Avashyaka* (Chheda Sfltras) are treated as excellent. 
Considerable informative material is contained in them, pertaining to erstwhile 
Jaina traditions, antiquities of archaeological significance and social values. Many 
knowable subjects have been dealt with in the said Chflrnis concerning social 
relationships, modes and manners of living, eating and drinking, apparels and 
ornaments, used by the people, social, religious and political beliefs, customs and 
practices under vogue, prescribed moral standards, melis and functions organised 
on festive occasions, festivals and celebrations held by the people, mercantile 
conditions, trade routes, caravans of traders, sailing to distant coasts for procurement 
of business, agricultural and mercantile products, famines, robbers and thieves 
etc. The said topics have been extensively discussed which may be very helpful in 
having knowledge of erstwhile public life and popular mind of those days. 

From the above, it is evident that Jaina scholars were always anxious to 
enlighten each and everybody with regard to the ideological and philoso|diical 
tenets of their religion. Accordingly, they had carried out indepth study of day 
today values, observed by the people and vices that had crept in the erstvtdiile 
social life. It is why they were in a position to portray a lively picture of day 
today public life in India. It is also evident from the above discussion that besides 
establishing contacts with the people, ftey came across, they were quite tactful 
and worldly wise. They knew well the ways of the world. No doubt, the Jaina 
seers had profound knowledge, derived from meditation, on higher truths of their 
own religion and its philosophical doctrinea but they had similar perfection in the 
ideologies of other religions or beliefs as well. Infact, they possessed vast 
knowledge, covering almost all topics. Hiey were universal in dieir outlook. The 
said ChQrnis are highly significant for having critical and investigative study of 
erstwhile people as well as their folk life and literature. The practice of writing 
chumis (commentaries in prose) had continued on other allied scriptures as well 
other than Agamas. For instances, ChQinis had also been composed on important 
SOtras like 'Karma Granth' and 'Shi3vaka-Pratikramana'. 

Tikas (Commentaries or Glosses) 

Purport; Agamas are true exponents of religious ideology and philosophy of Jaina 
religion, manners and morals~in, nutshell, they are very foundation of Jaina culture. 
Consequently, the Jaina seers have spared no pains to elaborate and explain the 
contents of Jaina Agamas to the maximum extent possible, so that the maxim of 
the Sfltras could be more explicit and intelligible. Therefeu'e, on on hand, Niryuktis, 
Bhfl^ySs and Chflrnis had been accomplished and on the other, the process of 
writing Tikfls (Annotations) had also continued. While, Niryuktis and BhflshySs 
had been composed in Piflkrita verses, the Chflrnis were written in the style of 
prose compositions in both Sanskrit and PrSkrita languages combinedly and the^ 
Tikfls (Annotatirms) were primarily written in Samkrit only. There are certain 
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distinguishing features and clear-cut advantages of Sanskrit language in so far as 
accomplishment of new words* providing etymological interpretations and derivation 
of words, with unique capability of expression and elaboration of a subject are 
concerned. These special characteristics of Sanskrit language allured Budhist and 
Jaina scholars to adopt the language as medium for expression of their views and 
writing of their books. Accordingly, in ensuing period when Jaina and Budhist 
scholars were ea^e to enunciate their respective ideologies and philosqthical 
doctrines, mainly to meet the requirements of learned and scholarly people, they 
preferred to take up writing of their books in Sanskrit language. Besides renowned 
treatise, styled 'Sanmati Tark Prakama' (True knowledge gained by reasoning a 
philosophical system of arriving at truth), written by Acharya Sitftsena, almost 
all other important works, forming part of canonical literature of Jaina religion, 
have been accomplished in Sanskrit language. Due to extreme regard for Ardh- 
MSgadhi PrSkrita, since it was the exclusive medium of expression, wherein 
Tirthankers had delivered their religious sermons, the tales and narratives had 
been quoted in original PiUkrita dialect in TikSs, ^tdierever considered necessary, 
as per demand of the context. A few of the Tikis have also been written in Ardh- 
Migadhi Prakrita but their number is extremely limited. 

Composition ofTikas — An Ancient Practice 

The system of writing Niryuktis, Bhashyas, Chflrnis or Tikis, various forms of 
commentaries, have not been attempted in consistent with any tradition. Instead 
they have been written as per independent will of the commentators. The system 
of writing Tikis was already in vogue even prior to holding of Valabhi recitation 
and editing of Agamic texts. The author of ChOrni on 'Dashavaikilika' SQtra, 
Jaina scholar, Agastya Singh, who is believed to have lived in third century of 
Vikrama era, has repeatlly given references of certain Tikas in his Chflrni. 

A Mention in Himvata Theravali 

As stated in 'Himvata Theiivali', Arya Gandhhasti, author of 'Tatvirth 
Mahibhishya' (An extensive commentary with explanation of each Sfltra word by 
word) and resident pupil of Arya Madhumitra, had written a gloss on 'Dwadshanga' 
on the advice of Arya Skandila, which is, however, not available now. According 
to 'Agam Mahodadhi', Muni Punyavijayji, a gloss on 'AcharSnga (Tittle of the 
first Anga) had been, probably, written after two centuries of the commencement 
of Vikrama era. A 'Vivama' is also a form of commentary, written in Sanskrit. 
Thus the process of writing Tikas had actually started even earlier. 

Prominent Authors of Tikas 

AchSrya Haribhadra Suri: An erudite scholar, 'Adhyatma yogi' (An accomidisfaed 
yogi), Achirya Haribhadra Sdri, was most distinguished author ofTikas on Agamic 
texts. He is believed to have lived in eighth century A.D. He has written Tikas on 
'Avashyaka', 'DashivaikSlika', 'Nandi', 'Annyaga Dwar' and 'PragySpnS Sutra'. There 
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is a clear reflection of his abilities, profound study and vast knowledge on having 
perusal of his Tikas. He has reproduced small tales and narratives in PrSkrita 
dialect in his Tikas. The subsequent authors have also followed this tradition in 
their Tikas, amongst udiom the names of ' VSdivaitSl' ShSnti SOri; Ncmiidiand SOri 
and AchSrya Malayagiri etc. are worth mention. 

Shilankacbhrya: ShilankachSrya had written Tikis on ‘Achlranga’ and 
‘Sutrakritlnga’ (Titles of first and second Angas) forming part of 12 saned books 
of Jainas, in which many truths relating to Jaina philosophy and ethology have 
been expounded for enlightenment of its followers. Sri Shilanklchlrya is believed 
to have lived in ninth century A.D. 

Shlntylchlrya and Nemi ChandrichSrya 

In the eleventh Century A.D., there were two eminent Jaina scholars, namely — 
'Adivaitir Achlrya Shanti SQri and Achlrya Nemichandra SOri. The former had 
written a Tiki on 'Uttrldhyayan', styled 'Paiya' or 'Shishyahita' which also came 
to be known as 'Uttrldhyayan Vrahat-Vritti'. Sri Nemichandra Sflri had also 
composed a Tika, styled 'SukhbodhI', basing hi^ comments on the lines of the 
Tika of AchSrya Shinti SQri. 

Whereas, Acharya Shanti SQri has reproduced Pilkrita tales or narratives in 
his 'Tiki' with assertory propositions like as per ‘established tradition or the views 
of ancient sages’ ‘This is what other elders say’ The said narratives or tales may 
be found very helpful by the research scholars. It also leads us to the conclusion 
that there was a long tradition to quote such tales or narratives in support of the 
comments. The said extracts are really significant for undertaking a critical or 
analytical study of old traditional tales. A few narratives quoted in 'Paiye' and 
'Sflkhbodha' Tikis are so lengthy that they can constitute an independent volume. 
The narratives, written by Sri Brahma Dutta, are of similar type. 

Subsequent authors ofTiKas, namely — ^AcKarya Abhaya Deva and others 

During 12th- 13th century there were several accomplished authors of Tikas who 
had made significant contribution towards creation of explanatory and interpertative 
literature in the shape of Tikas (annotations). Achlrya Abhayadeva SQri had 
composed authentic Tikis on ‘Sthaninga’, ‘Samviyinga’, ‘Vylkhyl-Prajnapati’, 
‘Gyatri-Dharmakatha’, ‘Uplsaka DashI’, ‘AntkriddashI’, ‘AnuttaraupItikadashI’, 
‘Prashna-Vylkaratia’ and ‘ Vipika-Shruta’ (Titles of 9 Angas out of twelve, forming 
part of Jaina Agamas) wdiich are greatly valued in entire Jaina Canonical literature. 
Because of having composed Tikas on nine Angas, he is more popularly known as 
author of 'Navingi' Annotations O^rtaining to nine Angas-sacred scriptures of 
Jainas). He is believed to have lived in I2th century A.D. 

Specialities : Significances:- The said Tikis had, on one hand, served a 
magnificent purpose by expounding obscure Agamic texts, containing highest 
spiritual knowledge and philosophical doctrines of Jaina religion and on the other, 
had enriched the treasure of Jaina canonical literature which is highly accomplished 
one and has great significance. The learned authors have produced an anlytica^< 
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description of various depar^ents of knowledge, concerning human life. These 
Tikas have covered almost all a^cts— whether psychological, philosophical, 
literary or social. 

The said explanatory works provided great stimulation to the ensuing 
generations of scholars for accomplishing new sacred books to enrich Jaina 
canonical literature. Not merely this, even the literature of other religious sects or 
groups was equally influenced vriiich is a matter, requiring further investigation 
and study. 
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SHORSENI PRAKRITA AND ITS 
CANONICAL LITERATURE 


Present Topic : In the foregoing pages, while referring to 45 Agamas, accomplished 
in Ardh-Magadhi Piakrita, it had been pointed out that they were not all recognized 
authoritative ones by Digamber Sect. According to them, the texts of 12 Angas 
(Twelve sacred books of Jainas), based on spiritual utterances of Tirthankers and 
composed and edited by their Gandhers on the basis of what they had heard by 
revelation and retained in their memory, popularly known as 12 Angas. have ceased 
to exist and they are no longer available. 

The Agamic Scriptures which are identified as authoritative ones by Digamber 
Sect and which were accomplished in Shorseni dialect (A regional vanation of 
Prakrita and the Apbhransh languages), will be dealt with in this Chapter since 
they are deemed to have great significance in Prakrita literature from various 
angles. However, it may be worth-while to discuss how Jaina religion came to be 
divided into Digamber and Shwetamber Sects prior to above discussion. 

Nihnavavad (The Practice of Contradicting TVue Meanings and 
Setting Forth Hostile or Offending Interpretation) 

Under Jaina tradition, there have been certain scholars who have always shown 
scant regard to the prevalent meanings of sacred texts, as propounded by TVithankers 
and set forth their own inauspicious interpretations. Such scholars are called as 
'Nihnavas'. The word 'Nihnava' here represents both the offending theories or 
conclusions and also the persons, propounding them. 

Literal Meaning of the Word ‘Nihnava* 

The word 'Nihnava' literally means— denial at concealment of true knowledge. It 
is thus generally used in the sense of secrecy or concealment in general. However, 
the said word is used in a technical sense under Jaina tradition. AchSrya Malayagiri 
has given critical explanation of the word 'Nihnava', while elaborating the texts of 
Avashyaka Niryukti (authored by AchSrya BhadraMhu) thus— The scholars who 
out of igntnance, instinctively cling to worldly life and bodily enjoyments or out 
of ^eer and strong attachment with worldly objects, deny ex' conceal true knowledge 
as revealed by a Tirthanker and distort it to their own liking, are called 'Nihnavas' 
since they mtdee concealment of truth and pn^und their own perverse conclusions. 

It is further stated that if a person shows least disregard or fiiithlessness towan|s ^ 
even a single word of sacred text, he is said to have illusory knowledge with ffdse 
vision, since tlie utterances of Tirdiankers are alone considered true and authentic 
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by Jainas. 

The said 'Nihnavas' are only partly illusive or detractors. In their external 
appearance, they donot look differently from other Jaina saints. 

In the same context, there is reference of 'Botika nihnavas* also wdio are 
believed to hold adverse views in almost each and every matter, ctmceming 
Jaina religion. 

Summary: It (is evident from the above discussion that as per belief of 
Shwetamber Sect, a few persons are always there who donot repose their ^tb on 
all principles or ideological doctrines of a religion. They revolt against the official 
line and start propagating their own independent doctrines and raise a separate 
organization of their followers. They only disagree with a specific portion of the 
ideology and are unanimous on all other tenets or philosophical doctrines of the 
religion. There was no apparent difference also in their external appearance and 
looked very much similar to other Jaina monks. Accordingly, they were neither 
ex-communicated from the religious fold nor treated as such. They were only 
considered 'Nihnavas* who disowned certain fundamentals of the religion and 
propagated their own doctrines. The words Botikas-Nihnavas* have appeared for 
followers of Digamber Sect as well which will be discussed in detail later on as 
per demand of the context. 

Citation in Sthananga Sutra and ‘Avashyaka Niryukti’ 

In the seventh chapter of 'SthSnanga SQfra* (Title of the third out of 12 Angas), 
there is reference of seven 'Nihnavas* (Those who disown the real truth as 
propounded by a Tirthanker and preach their own perverse doctrines). However, in 
Avashyaka Niryukti, they have been referred to with greater details. As laid down 
in it, the perverse doctrines of seven types were actively advocated and preached 
in the organisation of Lord Mahavira (comprising of male and female religious 
mendicants and household devotees), by 'Nihnavas*, namely — 'BahuratavSda* by 
JamSIi in the area of ShrSvasti (It is now identified with Sahet, Mahet north of 
Ayodhya); 'Jiva-Pradeshavada* by Tishyagupta, in the area of 'Rishabhpur*; 
'Avayakta-'Vada* by Asadh, from the area of 'ShwetvM*; 'Samuchhedavada* by 
Ashwamitra from the area of Mithila (Name of the territory, lying to the north- 
east of Magadha in Bihar); 'Dwaikriyavada* by Ganga from the territory of 
'Ullukatir*; 'Trairashikavada* by Rohagupta from the territory of 'Antraujika*; and 
' Abadhikavada* by Goshthamahila from the territory of Dashapur (on the ntntfa of 
Ujjaini in Malva region, lay another principality with its capital at Dashpur on the 
'Charmanvati* river, which now appears to be the modem town of Dholpur in 
Rajasthan). There is also a reference of the place of origin of 'Botika-\^' 
(Digambers) in the commentary, written by Acharya Malayagiri on Avashyaka 
Niryukti. 

The approximate period when the above perverse, doctrines began to be 
propagated by 'Nihnavas* in the religious organisation of Lord Mahavira also finds 
mention in the said commentary i.e., 'Bahuratavada* began to be advocated after 
14 years of attaining 'Kevalya* (the state of highest spiritual perfection) by Lord 
Mahavira; 'Jivapradeshavada* after sixteen years; 'Avyaktavhda* after 114 years; 
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'Samuchhavada' after 220 years; 'Dwaikriyavada' after 228 years; 'Traii9shikav3da' 
after 544 years and 'Abadhikavada' after 584 years. 'Botikavada' was preached 
after 609 years of attainment of 'Kevalya* by Lord Mahavira. 

Botiica Nihnava; As per Shwetamter Sect, besides seven defiants, referred to 
above, there was one more defiant also, called 'Botika'. As already pointed out, 
the basic difference between seven other defiants and Botika being thus — ^Whereas 
the above-noted seven defiants were in disagreement with only one specific point 
or portion of the ideology, while 'BotikvSda' contradicted almost each and every 
doctrine, that was followed. As per Shwetamber Sect, the said 'BotikavSda' (total 
disagreement) gave birth to Digamber Sect. 

Just as Shwetamber Sect considers the emergence of Digamber Sect being a 
deviation from the true path, in the same way, Digamber Sect considers vice- 
versa, which will be discussed where the context will so demand; w4iat is puipmted 
to be emphasized here is that each Sect considers itself as true exponent of the 
ideology and philosophy of the religion, enunciated by Lord Mahavira and the 
other as having strayed from the real path. 

Before commenting on the subject, it may be more iqipropriate to first discuss 
the opinions of both sects and their respective viewpoints. 

As per Belief of Shwetamber Sect 
As appeared in ‘Avashyaka Niryukti’ 

While commenting upon verse No. .146, contained in the original SQtra of 
'Avashyaka Niryukti', AchSrya Malayagin has stated: "There was a garden, called 
'Deepi^' in the town of Rathvirpur. Once Achfirya Ar)|a Krishna happened to 
visit that place. The said preceptor was delivering lecture on the significance of 
'Jinakalpik' perfection (As per concept of Jaina religion, a devout, after dissociation 
from the religious organisation, is required to practice prescribed spiritual exercises 
for atttainment of strong will and determination. The exercises are as stringent as 
severe acts of the penances, practised by Tirthankers. Hence called Jinakalpik). At 
that time, one ShivabhOti enquired from the AchSrya about Upadhi (Belongings 
allowed to the religious mendicants to be kept for day-today use). Necessary reply 
was given by the preceptor but Shivabhuti did not feel satisfied. He developed 
feithlessness in the tenets of Jaina religion because of lack of intution. He put off 
his clothes and came out of the abode of Jaina mendicants. His sister, UttiS, was 
female mendicant. She came to the garden to pay respects to her brother. After 
seeing her brother in naked condition, she also cast off her clothes as a mark of 
her illusive attachment for him. Thereafter, both left the place and moved to the 
town for begging alms. A prostitute haf^ned to watch Uttra in absolute naked 
c^Qdi ..on. She pondered over in her mind and thought that if the people would 
ste the ladies entirely naked, they would feel disgusted and turn averse to the 
entire womenfolk. The prostitute helped her to put on clothes on her body which 
Uttra did not appreciate. She again threw off her clothes. Thereafter, foe pros 
coveted her tneast and lower portion of her body with two pieces of dofo. Howevo', 
Uttra tried to remove them also. At that time, her brother had a look on her an^ 
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advised not to remove them, accepting them as divine gift " 

The commentator, Acharya Malayagiri, has further stated in the course of his 
comments on verses No. 147 and 148 of ' Avashyaka Niryukti' that thus, Shivabhflti 
and Uttra had given birth to' an utterly false notion by defying established 
usages of Jaina religion, at Ratfivirpur, merely on the basis of fallacious arguments 
and irrational reasoning. In nutshell, Shivabhuti was founder of Digamber ideology, 
supporting absolute nudity of the Jaina monks. After him, his disciples Sri 
Kaundilya and Kdltavira continued this tradition. 

Citation in ‘VishesHlvashyaka Bhlshya' 

As cited in 'Vishesh3vashyaka BhSshya' (authored by Ach2rya Jinabhadra Gani 
'K$mSshramaiia'), Digamber Sect, believing in total nudity of the Jaina monks, 
came into existence after 609 years of final salvation of Lord MahSvira. Thereafter, 
the two verses No. 147 and 148 have been discussed which had earlier been 
referred to while commenting on 'Avashyaka Niryukti'. 

Narrative Produced by Jaina Scholarly Saint, Achgrya Hemachandra 

Jaina seer, AchSrya Hemachandra, author of the commentary on 'VisheshSvashyaka 
BhSshya', has quoted the tale of Shivabhoti in detailed form vdiich reads: "Once 
upon a time, AchSrya Arya Krishna, a spiritual guide and philosopher, hrq>pened 
to visit Rathvir town. There lived a Govt, servant, named Shivabhuti, in that town. 
He was also named 'Sahasramalla'. He enjoyed the favour and patronage of his 
king. He was a mirthful and whimsical person, and used to roam about in the 
night, enjoying the life in a capricious mood. He used to return home at late night 
after wliiling away time in aimless loitering. His wife was completely tired and 
felt much unhappy over his daily routine. One day, she complained to her mother- 
in-law, m4io had great affection for her, and brought to her notice that her son 
(own husband) was habitual to return considerably late at night and never came 
back at proper time. She had to wait for long hours at night and missed her 
evening meals. She had to keep awake till he arrived. So she was very much 
distressed. Her mother-in-law consoled her and said— daughter! \\4iy did you not 
inform me earlier? However, you don't worry now. You go to your bed and I shall 
keep awake in place of you and take the impertinent boy to task and teach him a 
lesson for ever." 

At the instance of her mother-in-law, she went to sleep and the old lady kept 
on waking. As usual. Shivabhoti returned after mid-night and knocked at the door. 
Mother was already much enraged. She annoyingly answered — “you guilty boy! 
you insolent son! j'ou have returned so late after moving aimlessly at night? You 
go wherever you like or where you find the door open. 1 shall neither follow you 
to appease in any way nor shall I die without you." 

Such wrathful and hauty words of his mother gteally pinched him and he 
immediately returned from his house. He began to loiter about in the town. While 
roaming here and there, he happened to find the door of an Ashrama (Dwelling 
place of Jaina mendicants) lying open. Shivabhoti drew close to the monks and 
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after paying obeisance, he prayed for his initiation so that he could lead the life 
of a devout. The Jaina S3dhus listened to his story and after having come to know 
that he was in ftte good books of the ruler and his mother and other fomily 
members had not given their approval, they declined to initiate him. Thereupm, 
Sahasramalla (ShivaUtnti) himself plucked out his hair with the help of ash, lying 
there. At this, the Jaina Munis initiated him as a religious mendicant. 

Next dtQ', all the Munis left this place to live at another convent. After passage 
of some period, it so happened that the Jaina SSdhus again returned to that town. 
On having come to know of their arrival, the ruler arrived at the convent and 
gifted a precious blanket, ornamented with Jewels to Shivabhflti since he had 
great affection and liking for him. The spiritual head had noticed it. He addressed 
Shivabhati and told him that it was not ^sirable on his part to accept such costly 
apparel, being a Jaina SSdhu. Any misfortune could overtake him on the way. 
Hence it was not at all advisable to keep it with him. However, Shivabhflti did not 
relish the idea and he retained it with him inspite of instructions of the AchSrya 
to the contrary. Not merely this, he had so strong fondness for it that he used to 
take it out to make sure that it was in perfect condition as soon as he came back 
after begging alms. Ofcourse, he did not use it to cover his body. When the AchSrya 
watched his folly, he knew that Shivabhflti had developed spiritual ignorance and 
delusion vriiich should be strictly checked and done away with. 

One day, when Shivabhflti was away, the AchSrya tore the blanket into small 
pieces and delivered one piece to each of the men^cants to wipe off their feet. 
As soon as Shivabhflti came to know of it, he was reddened wifo anger but kept 
mum. 

Once it so happened that AchSrya Arya Krishna was imparting lecture on 
Jina-Kalpik performances while dealing with the topic of belongings allowed to 
be kept by a religious mendicant. Shivabhflti raised some queries in that connection 
which were duly answered by the spiritual head. However, since Shivabhflti was 
mentally agitated because of his strong attachment for the blanket, how could he 
feel agreed and satisfied? 

Questions : Answers : Unsatisfied 

The author of the bhashya on 'VisheshSvashyaka' writes ; "Shivabhflti enquired 
from the Guru — "Why the Jinakalpik state could not be accomplished now? The 
spiritual head replied-"Practising of severe penance as done 1^ Tirthaiikers or 
omniscients had ceased after final salvation of Arya Jambu." 

Shivabhflti remarked — "Practising of Jinak^pic penance could stop for 
immorals or spiritless devotees only. How could it altogether be stopped for capable 
or resolute-minded devotees? 

Shivabhflti was much offended because of his strong liking for blanket, 
ornamented with precious jewels which had been tom into pieces without his 
knowledge. He, therefore, added— "Many ill-consequences have been found with 
the habit of storing. Hence there is a sacred provision for absolute detachment 
and renunciation. Infact, the severe penances of a Jinakalpa alone are worth 
practising." 
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The Sadhus are generally supposed to be free from shyness, aversion, feelings 
of hot and cold etc. as a result of maintaining nudity or nakedness of the body. It 
is why they donot put on clothes. Hence nakedness alone is propitious and 
conducive to happiness. 

Jaina Guru replied — "If possession of clothes was considered a sin and source 
of worldly attachment then the maintenance of the body could also be a curse. If 
a particular object was found to be the cause of attachment why should it be 
possessed at all? If such an argument prevailed then the religion itself will be 
disowned." 

Those who are against the teachings and religious philosophy, as enunciated 
by Tirthankers, for them even the Jaina religion, Jaina SSdhus and religious 
utterances of Jaina Arhats (compiled in the shape of 12 Angas by their Gandhers), 
all can be the source of worldly-illusim. For GoshSlaka and Sangam etc. even 
Lord MahSvira was the cause of astringency. Since the human bodies are the 
source for performance of the austerities for attainment of final emancipation, 
they cannot be considered as property or belongings. Similarly, if the clothes are 
put on to cover the bodies for undertaking spiritual endeavours, they can not be 
considered as worldly possessions?" 

"Every attempt was made to satisfy ShivabhQti, but he was labouring nnd^ 
delusion. He was highly agitated and had lost faith in the teachings of Jaina 
Arhats. He abandoned the clothes altogether. As a gesture of affection for her 
brother, his sister, Uttra, a female mendicant, also put off her clothes. As soon as 
a prostitute happened to see her completely naked, she helped her to put on clothes. 
However, she again cast them off. Thereafter, the pros tied a piece of cloth to 
cover her breasts. While she was about to throw it off also, her brother, ShivabhQti 
advised her to let it remain. Thereupon, she did not remove the cloth. 

ShivabhQti had initiated Kaundilya and Kottavira as his disciples. Through 
them, his independent sect came into existence." 

Conclusion; As per Shwetamber Sect, the above episode is generally repeated 
regarding advent of Digamber Sect. However, under Digamber tradition, there are 
several legendary tales narrated regarding birth of Shwetamber Sect, which will 
be taken up later on. 

There is not much difference in the narratives, sqipearing in the gloss on 
Avashyaka Niryukti’ and commentary on 'VishSvashyaka Bhashya' except that 
AchSrya Malayagiri has stated that the prostitute had tied pieces of cloth on both— 
the breast and around the loins (the lower region of the female body) vtiiile the 
author of the commentary on VisheshSvashyaka BhSshya' has stated about tying 
the cloth on breast only. Covering the lower region has been ommitted by him. 

In regard to Uttra, it may be inferred that the female mendicant was, no 
doubt, allowed admission in Digamber Sect with minimum cover on the body. If 
it is believed to have been followed by Digamber Sect, how the ladies were 
subsequently allowed to put on adequate clothes on tl^ir bodies. As a matter of 
ftict, such legends have no historical significance. TheV are merely fictional. Why 
such fictions are invented, will be taken up for discussion as and when 
by the context. 
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As Per Digember Sect 

Citation in ‘Dnrshan Sir’ (Written by Acbarya Devasena); Darshan SaP 
composed by AchSrya £>evasena, is highly accredited sacred book under Digamber 
tradition. Regarding origin of Shwetamber Sect, it appears therein: 

"After 136 years of the expiry of emperor VikraroSditya, the 'Shweta Pat' 
(those v/ho put on white clothes) Shwetamber Sect came into existence at VdaUti^ 
in Sauiishtra. Shn ShSntSchirya was the disciple of Sri BhadrabShu (}ani and the 
name of his disciple was 'Jina Chandra', who was of loose and defiled character. 
He laid foundation of Shwetamber Sect and he was the proponent of the theory 
that the females could attain final emancipation in the same feminine body. The 
Tirthankers, after attainment of Kevalya (The state of highest perfection) take 
their food by their mouth as well and they get diseased also. A Jaina mendicant, 
having superiority of intellect, can accomplish spiritual perfection even if he wears 
iqjparel on his body. It was also expounded by him that the embryo of Lord 
Mahavira had been removed (Initially, he had appeared in the womb of a Brahmana 
lady, Devananda and, thereafter, the embryo was again established in the womb of 
a Ksatriya lady, Trishta, by a divine power). The SSdhus can attain final 
emancipation even in a dress or appearance other than ndiat has been prescribed 
by the Arhats of the Jainas. A religious mendicant can accept food in alms from 
any place or source which may be inconceivable or thought unfit. He had, thus, 
propounded theories against the very spirit and essence of Jaina Agamas and had 
written books, full of illusions and inversions. After his death, he was thrown in 
first infernal region out of seven by way.of punishment for his sins.” 

Advent of Shwetamber Sect as Appeared in ’Bhlva - Sangraha' 

Besides Achirya Devasena, author of Darshan-SSr, referred to above, there was 
another AchSrya Devasena, who was the author of BhSva-Sangmha, also considered 
significant under Digamber Sect. Regarding emergence of Shwetamber Sect, the 
following is cited therein; 

"After 136 years of the death of emperor VikramSditya, the Shwetamber Sect 
came into existence at Vallabhi in Saurashtra. AchSrya BhadrabShu was staying in 
Ujjaim Town (Malwa region) those days. He was an astrologer of repute, llirough 
his predictive knowledge, he got an inkling. He informed the mendicants of his 
religious organisation that he was apprehending a severe famine to last for 12 
years. He, therefore, advised the Jaina monks to leave the place as early as possible 
and move to distant regions with their respective groups to avoid the melancholic 
situation." 


1. Composed in Vikrama samvata 990. 

2. In East Gujarat, an ancient city was located near modem Bhibhinagar. It was a flourishing and 
prosperous city in olden days. Renowned Chinese Tourist, Huentsinga, who had toured India in 7th 
centuiy, A.D. has made a mention of this town in his liavelogue. During those days, it was a 
magnificent and beautiful town. It is believed that Valabhi town was situated near the modem village 
'VaU' in Saurashtra. fhe 12 sacred books of Shwetamber Sect forming part of Agamas, had been 
recited, compiled and edited at VaJabhi. 
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"On listening to the advice of AchSrya BhadrabShu, all the group-leaders 
managed to shift immediately to safer regions." 

"A group leader, named Shanti, h^pened to arrive at Valabhi town with 
attractive surroundings in the state of Saurashtra." 

"As the luck would have it, the said region too was under the grip of terrible 
famine — so much so-that the poors and destitutes, afflicted by hunger, were rendered 
so heartless that* they even did not mind killing comparatively resourceful persons 
and cut open their abdomens to collect whatever eaten food was found therein to 
satiate their own hunger. It was really a horrible plight." 

"On die face of such duress, all the SSdhus, under leadership of Acharya 
Shanti; were compelled by the irony of circumstances to cover their bodies with 
wdiite pieces of cloth and get equipped with a blanket, stick, a pot either made of 
scooped gourd or bottle gourd each." 

"They abandcmed manners and morals, prescribed for Jaina Sadhus and started 
begging alms (food) in a humiliating manner. As and when, they felt hungry, they 
did not hesitate to approach house-holds and even to take their food by sitting 
inside the houses. Thus, somehow, maintaining themselves, they were able to pass 
that miserably long period. The period of famine was ultimately over and normal 
days restored. Thereafter, Acharya Shanti invoked all the Sadhus of his oiganisation 
and directed them to get rid of past despicable practices. They should express 
remorse for u4iat they had done by censuring themselves and atone for their sins. 
They should readopt the manners, conducive to their ascetic life." 

"On hearing it, the first and leading most disciple of 'Acharya Shanti, 
reluctantly replied as who can dare to undertake such severe spiritual endeavours 
these days which include observance of fasts; avoidance of meals; interference or 
obstructions created for those w4io are engaged in seeking deliverance and 
consequent preventing them from accomplishment of it; sticking to one place; 
nakedness with no clothes on; tranquil-mindedness; to live strictly as celibate; 
sleeping over open ground; plucking out of hair after every two months, causing 
unbearable pain; and 22 other awsome physical performances — all these are 
extremely diffcult exercises wliich we are unable to carry out. The present way of 
life, adopted by us, is more practical and comfortable. We cannot afford to give 
up this type of life at this hard time.” 

"At this, AchSrya Shanti retorted that there was no use to lead such sort of 
depraved life. It was a mark of disgrace and utter distortion of the tenets of Jaina 
religioi, as enunciated by Arhats. A saint or devotee who has renounced all worldly 
attachments, wanders about naked and lives as a hermit, is considered of the 
highest order and most excellent amcmgst all devouts. This way of life is consistent 
with the teachings of Jaina Arhats. Any deviation from it or denunciation of the 
said path is nothing but sheer delusion and reliance in any other creed or ideology 
is perversion." 

"Hearing all diis, the chief disciple of AchSrya Sh^ grew enraged. He picked 
up a long stick and struck it against the forehead of ^havira AchSrya Shanti. The 
blow proved fatal and the AchSrya succumbed to the injuries. Thereafter, he was 
reborn as 'Vyantar Deva' (a supernatural spirit or being in Heaven)." 

"The said assessin and chief disciple of AchSrya Shanti, became the spiritual 
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head of the oiganisation. He, thus, founded Shwetamber Sect, which was only a 
hypocritical act on his part. He began to preach that even a devotee wiio is not 
freed from all ties or attachments and possesses clothes and pots etc. can also 
attain final emancipation." 

"He and his disciples composed such religious books which were full of 
hypocritical views. They started preaching their own manners and morals. They 
used to find faults with the ideology of Digamber Sect which preached that a 
devotee must be free from worldly ties or knots and renounce all worldly 
attachments. They started collecting fat amounts from their ignorant followers by 
way of deluding and cheating them." 

The soul of Acharya Shanti was existent in the body of 'Vyantar Deva', 
and the latter began creating hurdles in his way and censure him for adopting 
a wrong path. The Deva smeared him for deviating from the true ideology 
of Jaina religion. 

Although, it was not feasible for them to give up comfortable life, yet they 
got very much frightened. They began to offer worship of all eight kinds to please 
'Vyantar Deva' and seek his blessings. 

In this way, the mode of worship, introduced by Shri Jinachandra, principal 
disciple of AchSrya Shanti, is prevalent even now. First of all, the said 'Vyantar 
Deva' (Heavenly re-birth of Acharya Shanti) is offered worship. He is, infact, 
tutelary deity of 'Shwetambers'. This is how the misguided Shwetamber Sect came 
into existence. 

Summary: The name of the author of 'Darshan SSr' and that of 'Bhiva- 
Sangraha' is AchSrya Devasena. However, they are decidedly two distinct scholars. 
The 1 Ith verse of 'Darshan Sar' and S2nd verse of 'Bhava-Sangraha', wherefrom 
the narration starts regarding emergence^ef Shwetamber Sect, is almost identical 
in both. There is only slight variation in descriptive words and their placement in 
the latter half portion of each narrative. 

It cannot be asserted whether the story had been borrowed by the author of 
'Bh3va-Sangraha' from 'Darshan-SSr' or vice-versa. According to certain scholars, 
the story was most, probably borrowed from 'BhSva Sangraha' which leads us to 
infer that 'Bhava-Sangraha' may have been accomplished prior to 'Darshan-SSr'. 
However, there is no credible evidence at our disposal to substantiate the inference. 

The source and substance of both the narratives donot i^ar any different 
with the only exception that the description in 'Dar^an-SSr' is in concise form 
while in 'BhSva-Sangraha', it is comparatively in more elaborate form. The names 
of AchSrya Bhadrab^u, bis disciple, AchSrya Shanti and his pupil, Jina Chandra, 
are found identical in both narratives. However, in 'Darshan-SSr*, it is ommitted 
that AchSrya BhadrsdiShu was a renowned astrologer. Probably, it may have been 
done to summarize the description. According to 'Darshan-SSr', Jinachandra was 
languid and demoralised person and he gave birth to Shwetamber Sect. There is, 
however, no detailed mention of this fact. 

In 'BhSva-Sangraha', while making a mention of severe famine, lasting for 12 
years at a stretch, its lamentable effects in demoralising Jaina SSdhus and turning 
them lethaigic and easy-going. Since they were not prepared to atone far thei(,^ 
sins, it is described how the Shwetamber Sect came into existence. 
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In both narratives, the specification of the period is the same i.e. the advent 
of Shwetamber Sect had taken place in the year 136 of Vikrama era, equivalent to 
the year 606 after final salvation of Lord MahSvira which means tl^ Achdrya 
BhadraUhu may have predicted about likelihood of severe, famine for twelve 
years before the said period of Vikrama year 136 i.e. in the Vikrama year 124 or 
in the year 594 after final salvation of Lord MahSvira. 

There is a difference of three years only. Digambers believe that the said 
schism in Jaina organisation had taken place 3 years earlier as against the assertion 
of ShwetSmbers. 

Story Appearing in ‘Vrahat Kathikosha* 

In narrative verse No. 131, appearing in Vrahat Kathakosha, authored by AchSrya 
Harishena', there is an enumeration how the Shwetamber Sect had come into 
existence. While producing the biographical sketch of AchSrya BhadrabShu in the 
foregoing pages, it had been stated that AchSrya BhadrabShu had visited Uijaini 
town in MSlwa region. While he was moving about in the town, begging food, 
AchSrya BhadrabShu found how a child gave an impression of an inauspicious 
omen (occurrence of an event portending evil) and on the basis of the same, the 
AchSrya predicted that a terrible famine was likely to take place for a continuous 
period of 12 years. He advised his followers to shift immediately to safer places. 
ThereupcMi leaving by a group of Jaina mendicants to PunnSta region in South 
under leadership of VishSkhSchSrya and moving of other groups of SSdhus under 
respective leadership of RSmilla, SthQlvridha and Bha^chSrya to Sindh region; 
obtaining final emancipation by AchSrya BhadrabShu with total detachment and 
disillusionment after observance of ^ unto death in a garden, known as 
'Blddrapada' at Avanti (Name of modem Ujjaini — one of the seven sacred cities 
of Hindus); and returning of the said groups of mendicants as soon as the ftunine 
was over, have been dealt with at length in 'Brahatkathakosha'. Therefore, detailed 
repetition of the said events has been avoided, being unnecessary. They have only 
been symbolically referred to here. 

According to the above version, the division in the organisation uxdc place 
only after return of Vi^iSkhSchSrya from South. The following appears therein; — 

"Rflmilla, SthQlvridha and Bha^chSrya, who were totally indifferent to the 
worldly desires and attachments, immediately contacted Vis9khSchSrya on his return. 
They were too scared of transmigration; coming and going in new births. They 
cast off ragged garments from their persons and re-adopted the life of total 
renunciation and living naked without clothes. 

Those who foiled to relish the teachings of their spiritual guides or have deep 
penetration into their revelations; those who believed that there were austerities of 
two types — ^Jina Kalpic (severe penances, meant to be'practised by Arhats only) 
and Sthavira-Kalpic (comparatively less severe austerities to be practised by 
Sftiaviras — senior monks), continued wearing garment covering their half bodies. 
Sudi feeble-minded devotees, having no spiritual force, had laid foundation of 


1 . Year of accomplishment being 8S3 of Shiki era. 
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Shwetamber Sect. 

Purport: The author of Vrahat Kathakosha has tried to link the above story 
with AchSrya BhadrabShu. known for his expertise in Agamic texts. According to 
Digamber tradition, AchSrya BhadrabShu h^ attained his liberation in the year 
162 after final emancipation of Lord MahSvira while under Shwetamber traditioo 
AchSrya Bhadral^u is believed to have expired after 170 years of final salvation 
of Lord MahSvira. In case, the event of schism in Jaina organisatitm is connected 
with the life time of AchSrya BhadrabShu, it will transpire that Ae division 
had occurred about 450 years earlier, since it has been clearly specified in 
boA 'Darshan-SSr' and 'BhSva-Sangraha' that Shwetamber Sect had come 
into existence m Ae year 606 after final emancipation of Lord MahSvira However, 
before taking up this point, we shall like to produce a few more assumptions 
under Digamber tradition to Ais effect. 

Spilt in Jaina Organisation: Another Assumption 

In fifteenA Century A.D.', Aere was a poet of ApbhranAa PrSkriA ((Hie of Ae 
middle Indo-Aryan Aalect), named 'Rayadhu' or 'Raidhu'. Traditionally, he was a 
follower of Digamber Sect. He has enumerated Ae said story of split in Ae Jaina 
organisation in his sacred Ixxik 'Mahavira-Charit. He has incidentally referred to 
about enthronization of emperor Chandragupta, by his guru ChSnakya (celebrated 
writer on civil polity; also known as Kautilya); as also his successors BmdusSr, 
Ashoka and KunSI. It is also found mentioned how Ae innocent prince Kunai was 
cruelly blinded as a result of treachery, played by his jealous step-mother. The 
auAor, Rayadhu has named Kuidl's son as Chandragupti. It is believed that 
Chandr^pti was anoAer name of 'Sampriti'. 

Rai(Au writes in his book that Ashoka had enthroned Chandragupti wiA great 
fenfare. Chandragupti (Sampriti) had spared no pains for expansicm and extensive 
propagation of tenets of Jaina religion. 

Thereafter, Ae auAor, Raiyadhu, makes a mention of AchSrya BhadrabShu 
and asserts Aat the repeated version of sixteen dreams, found m Jaina canonical 
literature, alleged to have been visualized by Chandragupta, were, infect, dreamed 
by Chandragupti, (Sampriti). Apprehending a great mish^ m Ae shape of terrible 
famine in near future, Chandragupti renounced all worldly desires and attained 
initiation by AchSrya Bhadral^u. Thereafter, Ae events described are almost the 
same as detailed above i.e. inAcation of bad omen by the child; preAction of 
severe famine to last for 12 years; migration of Jaina SSdhus to SouA to save 
themselves from Ae severity of femine; wearing of clothes and adoption of pots 
and sticks etc in Aeir hands by SAulSchSrya and other sem(H monks; le-union of 
various migrant groups of SSdhus as soon as the famine was over; Splitting of 
Jaina organisation into Shwetamber and Digamber Sects etc. 

The Points to be Deliberated Upon 

There agipears to be no well-reasoned ctmsistency between AchSrya Bhadndflhu 


1. Year 1439 A.D. 
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and Chandragupti alias Sampriti as held by leading poet, Raidhu. As laid down in 
iJushmQk&lshrishratnana-Sangh-Stava, written by Acharya Dhamaghosh Sflri, nine 
Nandas ruled over Magadha dyna^y till the year 215 after final salvation of Lord 
MahSvira. Thereafter, the Morya dynasty ruled for 108 years. Which means till 
the year 323 after final salvation of Lord MahSvira. Had AchSrya BhadrabShu 
been contemporary to Chandragupti alias Sampriti then chronologically, he could 
not have lived prior to the year 300 after final salvation of Lord MahSvira. On the 
contrary, he would have lived even after the said period, which would have, 
obviously, meant repudiation of the beliefs of both Digamber and Shwetamber 
sects in regard to the lifetime of AchSrya BhadrabShu and with a view to coroborate 
the said assumption, there is no effective or substatial evidence, available. 

Scepticism that prevails in regard to the correct life-time of AchSrya 
BhadrabShu is mainly due to the fact that there have been several Acharyas with 
name-sake of BhadrabShu. This issue will be taken up in ensuing pages as per 
demand of the context. 

Views of AchSrya Ratnanandi 

As appeared in Bhava-Sangraha and Vmhat Kathakosha, as soon as the dreadful 
period of famine was over, the group of Jaina SSdhus gathered again at a place to 
assess the situation. Thereafter, the Jaina institution had splitted into two branches — 
Digamber and Shwetamber Sects. 

AchSrya Ratnanandi' has described the said incident of schism in Jaina 
organisation with greater detail and elaboration. According to him, after Jaina 
SSdhus had returned from the places of their migration and gathered again at one 
place to discuss and chalk out future course of action, there was dissension amongst 
them over the issue of total nakedness or semi-coverage of the bodies with pieces 
of cloth by Jaina SSdhus. However, Shwetamber Sect had not come into existence 
immediately thereafter. AchSrya Ratnanandi has made a mention of an additional 
story which is produced below. 

Advent of Shwetamber Sect as per ‘Ardha-Philaka’ Doctrine (Keeping half 
body covered by a piece of cloth and remaining half quite naked) 

After the dreadful famine came to an end, a new theory of semi coverage of the 
body with a piece of cotton cloth and maintaining nakedness of the rest had been 
propounded which has been produced by AchSrya Ratnanandi as under : 

"The said typical doctrine of semi-coverage of the body with cotton cloth had 
come to light in the same manner as oil is found floating over the water.” 

The followers of 'Ardha-PhalaktS' doctrine, infact, made distortion of true 
preachings of Jaina Arhats and started misguiding the ignorant persons to follow 
vile course. 

They were fond of all types of sensual pleasures antf were arbitrary in their 


In the above-noted sacred book of Achiiya Dharmaghosh SQri, the reference of Achiiya Ratnanandi 
and his accomplished book Bkadrabahucharita also appears white mentioning the life-history of 
Achiirya Bhadr^bahu. 
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behaviour. They had introduced new austerities to be observed by them and reduced 
them to writing in the shape of Satras (aphorisms).” 

"In this way, quite a long time had passed since introduction of the doctrine 
of semi nudity and semi coverage of the body with a piece of cloth. The story, 
thus, runs — once, there lived a celebrated king, named Clumdiakirti. enjtqdng great 
reputation and glory like a shining moon as ruler of Ujjaini. The name of 
his Queen was Chandrashri. She had given birth to a daughter, named 
Chandralekha. 

The said girl happened to study the holy scriptures of Jama religion under 
spiritual guidance of the said Sadhus who had propounded the theory of semi 
coverage of the body." 

She possessed rare qualities of beauty and wisdom. 

"There was a well-known town of Valabhi in Saurashtra State which was ruled 
by a great politic and sagacious king, PrajapSI. All the kings had been subdued by 
him. His queen was PrajSvati who had been endowed with excellent qualities of 
head and heart. 

He had a beautiful prince, named Lokpal. He was too gentle and amiable. He 
was also fortunate having favourable stars. The prince, was well-versed in 
miscellaneous branches of knowledge. 

The king, Prajapal, delightfully sought the hand of princess ChandralekhS, 
beautiful daughter of king Chandrakiriti, for his son. The prince was happily married 
with the said princess. Just as India, king of Heaven draws extreme pleasure while 
having union with his wife, Shachi, similarly, the prince drew maximum happiness 
and greatly enjoyed married life with his wife. In due course of time, he iidterited 
the great kingdom of his father. He recognised Chandralekha as his principal 
Queen." 

"Lokpal began to rule and nurture his great kingdom, in consistence vrith the 
significance of his name. He was powerful and exercised immense influence upon 
all other kings who bowed their heads before him. On a fateful day, while the 
king was in a delightful mood, his principal Queen, entreated him — my dear 
husband! my spiritual guide and mentor lives in the town of 'Kknyakubja'. He 
commands universal respect. Kindly invite him to visit your palace. The request 
was gladly acceded to by the king." 

“The king directed his attendants to proceed immediately and bring Jaina 
Sadhus with them. Accordingly, they reached there and after repeatedly bowing 
before leading gurus, entreated them to accompany them. Thereupon, Jinachandra 
arrived at Valabhi with other SSdhus. 

The king came to know of the arrival of Jaina monks. He, accompanied by 
his courtiers (Feudal Lords), Ministers and prominent citizens, started immediately 
to pay his obeisance to SSdhus, humming up all directions with tunes of musical 
bands." 

"The king happened to watch the monks from a distance. He was shocked at 
the sight. He thought he had never come across such Sadhus who were half naked 
and only semi clad. They could not belong to an adorable sect. He, therefore, felt 
reluctant to ap(Hoach them and pay his respects. 

The king returned to his palace firmn there and tqtpeared sad. The C^een, 
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however, realized the agitation going on in the mind of the king." 

Because of her extreme fdith and regard fiv the SSdhus, the Queen immediately 
arranged clothes to be put on by SSdhus before arriving at the palace. 

When the king found them properly clad, he offered them his best respects. 
Thus the king who had great fondness for his Queen, could lower down to do 
anything. 

Since the clothes, supplied by the Queen and put on by Sadhus were white, 
the sect, subsequently, came to be known as Shwetamber Sect in place of 
Ardha-ohaiakas' (semi-clad)." 

"In this way, Shwetamber Sect came into existence after 136 years of 
the death of king Vikramaditya. Jinachandra was the founder of the sect. 
He was the first spiritual head. The stupid fellow propounded illusory doctrines 
against the very spirit of Jaina Agamas, namely-Jaina Aihats or omniscients, 
after having attained Kevalya (the state of hipest perfection), took food by 
their mouths; the females attained final emancipation in their feminine forms; 
the SSdhus who had fondness for eating and were pleased to gather worldly 
possessions, were also entitled to attain final liberation." 

Reasoning and Full Consideration of the Subject 

It appears from the above narration of Ratnanandi that after the famine was over, 
the SSdhus, who were adamant to cover their bodies with a piece of cloth, did use 
it but they were only semi-dads. The partial nakedness was still there. They only 
placed an outer garment over their bodies or wnq>ped themselves with a piece of 
clotli only. It was why, Lokpal, king of Valabhi, was highly perplexed and was at 
his wits end. He must have reasoned in his mind and thought what a typical sect 
it was. The SSdhus weie semi covered and semi naked. In other words, they were 
neither totally naked nor they had adequate covering over their bodies. 

After, white clothes furnished by the Queen, were worn by the SSdhus, the 
king developes regard for them and pays his respects. From the said narration, it 
clearly sounds that the partial nudity and partial coverage of the bodies by the 
SSdhus, did not appeal to the king. He was at a loss to understand to uhich sect 
they belonged and which ideology they represented. 

From what has been stated above, it may not be wrong to believe that the 
king might have come to know about two types of Jaina SSdhus only cither totally 
naked or fully clad. However, in case the king had preference for nude SSdhus 
only he would not have accorded such warm welcome to the SSdhus as soon as he 
found that they had properly covered their bodies with white clothes and they 
were no longer semi nudes and semi covered. 

Although, AchSrya Ratnanandi has tried to defend himself by arguing that a 
person can do anything and lower down to any extent out of sheer indulgence for 
his wife. That is to say, the king warmly welcomed jhe SSdhus only to appease 
his queen. However, the argument is not sound in as much as he would not have 
shown reluctance to entertain the SSdhus, finding them half naked and half covered, 
if he was guided only by the love, he had for his queen. 

Moreover, 'Bhadra^hu Charit', authored by Sri Ratnanandi, is not-considered 
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authentic nor any significance is attached to it from historic viewpoint. It is, 
therefore, not necessary to scrutinize its contents and verify them. Of course, 
Ratnanandi has tried to connect his story with Ach&rya BhadrabShu. However, the 
timing in his story that Shwetamber Sect came into hieing in I36th year of Vikram 
Era can have nothing to do with the life time of AchSrya BhadrabShu who is 
believed to have died after 170 years of final salvation of Lord Mahavira. 

BhadrabHhus More Than One ; The events, prominently referred to under 
Digamber Sect, have been produced above. From perusal of the above 
stories, it is apparent that various scholars, belonging to Digamber tradition, 
have tried to lii^ their tales with Acharya BhadrabShu, although there is absolutely 
no consistency between them with regard to his exact life-time. They donot appear 
to have made any serious attempt to prove the historicity of his life-time. Thus the 
readers have to remain contented with the utopian stories since no effort has been 
made to establish their authenticity. However, there is one more reason for suspense 
in this regard in as much as there have been several AchSryas, bearing the same 
name. The scholars who fail to pay proper heed or attach due significance to the 
historicity of their tales, are bound to be confused on this account as well. 

Hence, it may be worthwhile to consider over the spiritual heads, bearing the 
same name — 'Bhadrat^hu' under both Digamber jnd Shwetamber traditions. 

Bhadrabahus Under Digamber IVadition 

On perusing canonical literature, belonging to Digamber tradition, it is evident 
that there ^ve been several Acharyas, bearing the same name — 'Bhadrabahu'. 
Their brief account is given hereunder: 

First Bhadrabahu; Acharya Bhadrabahu, having expertise in Jaina Agamic 
scriptures, was the first one, already discussed above. As appearing in 
'Tiloy!q)aiiiuitti', an authoritative sacred book, recognized under Digamber tradition, 
he had attained his final liberation in 162nd year of final salvation of Lord 
Mahavira. He was eighth in succession to the supreme seat of Lord MahSvira. 
These facts are believed to be unanimously true under Digamber tradition. 

Second Bhadrabhhu; In 'Tiloyapannatti', w4iile describing how the knowledge 
of expertise in Jaina Agamas was getting diminished with the passage of time, the 
names of Acharyas have been indicated' with the respective names of Agamas 
they had mastered. As cited therein, Sri Subhadra, Yashobhadra, Yashobahu and 
Loharya were experts in Acharanga only. 


( 1 ) (a) Omniscients — 3 Time 

Expects in Jaina — 3 Time 

Agamas 

Expertise in 10 — II Time 

Purvas(out of 14 
old sacred treatises 
of Jainas) 

Having proficiency — 5 Time 

in 1 1 Angas (Forming 
part of Jaina Agamas) 


62 years 
100 years 

183 years 


220 years 
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As appearing in 'Tiloyapai}i)atti', the experts in 11 Angas were there upto 
samvat year S6S after final salvation of Lord MahSvira. Thereafter, there were 
proficients in AchSranga (Title pf the first Anga) only, who had their supremacy 
for 118 years as cited in 'Tiloyapannatti' in between Samvat years S6S to 683 
after final salvation of Lord Mahavira. That is to say, four religious heads who 
were experts in Achdranga only dominated during the said period of 118 years, 
namely — Subhadra, Yashobhadra, Yashobihu and Loh3rya. 

Out of the above-noted 4 experts in 'Ach2ranga', third AchSrya Yashobhadra 
has also been named as 'BhadrabShu' under Digamber tradition. In 'PrSkrita- 
Pattavali', written by Acharya Nandi, the name of AchSrya BhadrabShu appears in 
place of Yashobhadra, with the only difference that in Tiloyapaimatti, he has been 
described as an authority on Acharanga only while in Pattavali (List of successors 
to the seat), he has been shown as an expert in 8 Angas. However, it is certain 
that both designations have been used for one and the same Acharya. Whereas, 
the name of 'Yashobhadra' appears in Tiloyi^)annatti' against SI. No. 27, the name 
of Bhadrabahu has also been shown in the 'Pattavali' against SI. No. 27 certain 

{CoHid. . .) 
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(Title of the first out 
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points concerning 'Pattavali' of Nandi, relate to next chapter and they will be 
discussed accordingly where the context will so demand. 

Bhadrablhu ; Guptagupti : Chandragupti 

In Sanskrit 'Gurvavali' of Nandisangh, the name of Sn Guptagupti appears as 
successor to the seat of Acharya Bha^abahu. However, on having a critical study 
of preceding and following observations on the point, it clearly transpires that he 
is the same BhadrabShu who has been named as YashobShu, one of the four experts 
on AchSranga only in 'Tiloyapannatti'. 

There is a point needing special attention here. In the foregoing narratives, 
the name of Sri Chandragupti, king of Ujjaini, has appeared side by side with the 
name of Ach&rya Bhadrabahu. It is quite likely that the king’s name could be 
Guptagupti in place of Chandragupti. The author of 'GurvSvali', has used an 
attribute with the name of Guptagupti as "Ashe^anamSyakavanditSnghi^" (meaning 
that the entire princely class bowed at his feet) which supports the view that 
Guptagupti was a king and he adopted saintly life after renouncing royal pleasures. 
The word 'Gupti' appears in latter part of both names, from which it may not be 
out of place to infer that the king Chandragupti may be none else but Guptagupti. 
Hence it is worth further investigation that the earlier stories ought to be connected 
with the name of Guptagupti and not Chandragupti. It is possible that the original 
texts of the stories may have changed with the passage of time. 

Third BhadrabShu: After obliteration of 1 1 Angas (sacred treatises of Jainas) 
in the Samvat year 683 after final salvation of Lord MahSvira, the name of another 
AchSrya BhadrabShu appears who is stated to be a great astrologer. In the foregoing 
narratives, the attribute of 'expert in the science of astrology' has also been used 
with the name of Acharya Bhadrab^u at a^few places which appears probably 
due to sheer misconception. How could Acharya Bhadrabahu, who is linked with 
the events of Samvat year 136 of Vikrama era, be an astrologer? As cited in 
'Tilo>'apaiuiatti', he was an authority on Acharanga only and preceded 'Lohacharya'. 
Navertheless, because of namesake, the misunderstanding, continued unchecked 
for a long time. It has already been emphasized above that least attention has 
been paid towards chronological and historical accuracy. 

Bhadrabahus Under Shwetamber lyadition : First 

Under Shwetamber tradition, the first AchSrya BhadrabShu was a great scholar 
and an authority on Jaina Agamas. He had composed Chheda SOtras, incorporating 
guide-lines to atone for sins, committed by Jaina SSdhus. As per Shwetamber 
Mief, he had breathed his last after 170 years of final salvation of Lord Mahavira. 
AchSrya Hemchandra, a renowned Jaina scholar, has also signified the same year 
in his book 'Parishishta— Parva' with regard to the final liberation of AchSrya 
BhadrabShu. 

Second Bhadrabahu; Under Shwetamber tradition, the second BhadrabShu 
was the same AchSrya who had composed 10 Niryukits on various Sfltras 
(commentaries vrith etymological interpretations of obscure words) and had authored 
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'Upsarga-Har-Stotra'. He is also believed to be the author of 'BhadrabShu Saiiihita' 
(An astrological guide). He was an astounding scholar of astrology. He is also 
popularly known as Bhadrab&hu, the astrologer. It is also a hearsay that the great 
astronomer, Varahmihir has signified the year 427 of Shaka era at the end of his 
accomplished book on astrology 'Panchsidhantik3'. Accordingly, Vaidhmihir was 
alive in the Sam vat year 562 of Vikrama era (equivalent to the Samvat year 1032 
after final salvation of Lord Mahavira). If the hearsay of his being real brother of 
VarShmihir' is believed, the life time of astrologer Bhadrabahu should also be 
treated contemporaneous to him. 

Ach^rya Bhadrabahu : Certain Historical Facts 

From historic viewpoint, the contemporaneity of Acharya Bhadrabahu and 
Chandragupta Maurya is still undecided. A few scholars are of the opinion that 
they were contemporary to each other. In this regard, there are certain historical 
facts appearing in Jaina canonical literature, belonging to Shwetamber Sect, which 
may be helpful in arriving at any truth. 

Titthogalipainna' : It is cited in 'Titthogalipainna' that on the very night. 
Lord Mahavira had attained final salvation, P^laka had been coronated as king of 
Ujjaini. He had reigned for 60 years. Thereafter, Nandas ruled for 155 years. 
After the end of Nanda dynasty, Mauryas came to power. They had ruled for 108 
years. Subsequent to the rule of Mauryas, king Pushyamitra was enthroned who 
had ruled for 30 years. Thus, as per the said chronology, the Maurya dynasty had 
started ruling with effect from the year 215 after final salvation of Lord MahSvira. 

Chronological Order as per 'Dushmakalshrishramana-Sangh-Stava' 

According to Dushmakalshnshramana-Sangh-Stava, written by AchSrya 
Dharamaghosh SQri, the chronological period of each kingdom has been given 
almost in the same order. He states that Paiaka had ruled for 60 years; Nandas for 
155 years; Mauryas for 108 years and Pushyamitra had reigned for 30 years. 

Establishment of the chronology of each kingdom appears to have been done, 
keeping in mind how long they exercised their central authority over their entire 
kingdom. Although, Palaka was basically the ruler of Avanti (It is the western part 
of Malwa, on the north of Narmada river and its capital was Ujjaini) but as laid 
down by Acharya Dharmsghosha SOri in his book, when king UdSi had died 
issueless, Palaka had invaded Magadha dynasty', once ruled by emperor Ajatshatru 
(Konika) and conquered it. He had thus extended his kingdom and established his 
authority over Northern India as well. 

AchSrya Dharmaghosha Stlri has also specified the names of spiritual heads 
of Jaina organisations in erstwhile states. As laid down in the aforesaid 'Sangh- 
stava' of Acharya Dharmaghosha SQri, during the rule of king Palaka and nine 
NandQs, the spiritual heads of Jaina organisation wer^ Acharya Jambu (for 40+4 


1 Here the word Patliputra (modern Patna) signifies Magadha dynasty, the capital of which was 
Patliputra during the rule of king Udai. 
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years); AchSya Prabhava (I I years); AchSrya Shayambhava (23 years); AchSrya 
Yashobhadra (for SO years); AchSrya Sambhutivijaya (8 years); AchSrya BhadrabShu 
(14 years); and AchSrya Sthulabhadra (for 45 years). Further, as mentioned in the 
said 'stava', during the rule of MaurySs, the supreme heads of Jaina oiganisation 
were — Arya Mahagiri (for 30 years); Arya Suhasty (46 years) and AchSrya 
Gunasunder (for 32 years). AchSrya Dharmaghosha Sfln has also reconciled the 
period of leadership of each spiritual head with the period of reigning by various 
rulers. According to the said chronological order, AchSrya Bhadra^hu lived during 
the reigning period of Nandas over Magadha. AchSrya Dharmaghosha SOri has 
mentioned the period of rule of each Nanda separately. Accordingly, the period of 
reigning of the seventh Nanda had come to an end in Sam vat year 156 after final 
salvation of Lord MahSvira. AchSrya BhadrabShu was the spiritual leader of Jaina 
organisation for 14 years, who had attained his final liberation in samvat 170 
after final salvation of Lord MahSvira. Evidently, he led the organisation for four 
years during the reign of eighth Nanda and remaining ten years during the rule of 
ninth Nanda. Thereafter, AchSrya SthQlbhSdra succeeds him and administers the 
affairs of Jaina organisation for 45 years till the end of Nanda dynasty. 

The dynasty of NandSs comes to an end in Samvat 215 after final salvation 
of Lord Mahavira when AchSrya SthQlbhadra also attains his liberation. Thereafter, 
Chandragupta Maurya establishes Mauryan Dynasty under able guidance and 
direction of AchSrya ChSnakya. Evidently, the rule of Mauryan dynasty had 
commenced not only after final liberation of AchSrya BhadrabShu but also after 
the death of AchSrya Sthuibhadra. 

A Cause of Misunderstanding 

Chandragupta Maurya is treated as contemporary to AchSrya BhadrabShu, only 
due to the confusion, arising from the version of AchSrya Hemchandra appearing 
in his sacred book 'Parishishta Parva', u4ieiein it is cited that Chandragupta Maurya 
had been coronated after 155 years of attainment of final salvation by Lord 
MahSvira. However, the chronology, as specified above, is considered most reliable 
and authentic under Shwetamber tradition. 

Full Consideration made by Scholars 

The Research scholars have argued at length and given their full attention to the 
above citation of AchSrya Hemachandra. However, they have not been able to 
trace out any historical support to the version of AchSrya Hemachandra, wherein 
it is cited that Chandragupta Maurya was coronated in samvat 154 after final 
salvation of Lord MahSvira. AchSrya BhadrabShu had attained final salvation in 
the year 170 and Chandragupta Maurya had breathed his last in samvat year 184 
after final salvation of Lord MahSvira. However, the authenticity of 'Himvata 
ThetSvali' is disputed as against 'TithogSmi PainnS' and 'DushmSkSI- 
shrishramanasanghstava*. 

The scholars believe that the year of coronatitm of king Chandragupta, shown 
in 'Parishishta Parva* is wrong and miscalculated. On the very night of finaT 
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salvation of Lord Mahavira, PSIaka had been enthroned and he ruled continuously 
for sixty years. This period appears to have been ommitted through oversight at 
the time of calculation by Acharya Hemchandra.' It appears that straight away he 
counted 153 years of the rule of nine Nandas and, thereafter, he made a mention 
of coronation of Chandragupta Maurya. 

Epitome; Chandragupta Maurya had found his kingdom after having finished 
the dynasty of Nandas in the year 215 after final salvation of Lord Mahavira, 
equivalent to the year 312 B.C. as per Christian era. Chandragupta Maurya's 
grandson, AshOkS, the great, was enthroned in the year 269 B.C. which is an 
established fact from historic viewpoint. There is a gap of 43 years in between the 
reigning period of Chandragupta Maurya and enthronement of emperor Ashoka. 
Chandragupta had admittedly ruled for 18 years and his son, BindusSr for 25 
years. In this way, the rule of Chandragupta Maurya had ended in the year 233 
after final salvation of Lord Mahavira (coronation in the year 215+18 years of his 
rule = 233). 

As per 'Dushamkalshrishramanasanghstata', the period of spiritual leadership 
of Jaina organisation by Acharya Mahagiri, had lasted for 30 years during the rule 
of Mauryas. Accordingly, he had administered the affairs of Jaina organisation 
from the year 215 to 245 after final salvation of Lord Mahavira. The period of 
Chandragupta Maurya's rule is covered by the said period of leadership of Achlrya 
Mahdgiri and, therefore, Chandragupta Maurya was contemporary to Achdrya 
Mahagiri and not Acharya Bhadrabahu. 

IVo Points of View; While dealing with the split in the Jaina oiganisation 
into Digamber and Shwetamber Sects, the ideas and narrations of both Sects had 
been presented in the foregoing pages. However, it has been repeatedly emphasized 
that the convictions and beliefs of both sects are not free from bias or prejudices. 

It may be worth-while to discuss the matter more elaborately in the light of 
canonical literature of both sects, now available. 

The main controversy arises when Digambers invariably plead that absolute 
nakedness is a must for a Jaina Sddhu. If an ascetic has even a thread on his 
person, he does not deserve to be a Jaina Muni, since it is nothing but possession 
of a worldly article irrespective of its size or volume. Contrarily, Shwetambers 
believe that spiritual heads who are undertaking Jinakalpik penances (After having 
dissociated from the Jaina institution, they perform austerities by leading a lonely 
life in a forest or a solitary place for accomplishing state of highest perfection. 
The said austerities are as harsh as severe penances practised by Arhats themselves 
without worrying for physical inconveniences, arising out of inclement weather or 
natural disasters), might put off clothes and live naked altogether. However, the 
elderly monks, practising Sthavira Kalpa (They continue in the institution to practice 
and preach about the significance of austerities to their disciples and help in the 
growth of their religious and philosophical knowledge and development of their 
character. In old age, while they are physically unable to undertake tours, they 
live at one place and provide spiritual guidance to their pupils). They are free to 


1 . HemchandrE must have ommitted by oversight to count the period of sixty years of king P&laka 
after Mahavira. — Epitome of Jainism, Appendix A, Page IV 
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put on clothes and keep their bodies covered. The saintly life of Jaina Sadhus is 
not spoilt in any way by putting on meagre clothes with sense of absolute 
detachment. In the sacred books of Shwetamber Sect, it is mentioned that putting 
on prescribed clothes to cover the bodies, cannot be deemed to be an act of 
acquisition or hoarding in any way. The said argument of Shwetamber Sect is 
significant and calls for critical examination and further discussion on the point. 

We are discussing below on the effectiveness of this argument, quoting from 
the Agamic scriptures, wherever necessary. 

Achiiranga : Nominal clothing : Total Nudity 

It IS cited in AchMnya conspicuously ; "A Jaina mendicant, who liNes half and 
half covered with a piece of cloth naked is not required to worry whether his 
cloth has become womout; seek for another change or ask for thread and needle 
to stitch the torn cloth; else shorten or lengthen it in order to make if fit for 
wearing again. Those who tolerate all physical hardships and bodily afflictions 
with absolutely detached mind as a result of coming in contact with sharp-edged 
and pungent articles, such as straw, grass etc., cold and hot inclement weather, 
biting on the naked body by large or small mosquitos and germs etc and tolerating 
similar other inconveniences, they add to the elegance of saintly life. 

It ‘appears that the author of Acharanga Sfltra has laid stress on two points. 
Firstly, as soon as an article is possessed, one is bound to be burdened with worry 
for its proper upkeep. In case, there is no belonging at all, one is free from all 
worries. Therefore, if the Jaina SSdhus adopt absolute nudity, they are redeemed 
from all worries about the maintenance and upkeep of clothes. Thus the main 
benefit of remaining completely naked is freedom from all care. Contrarily, the 
Sadhus who even put on minimum clothes on their person without having least 
attachment for them, they are bound to be worried and remain careful for their 
upkeep and carry out repairs as and when necessary. 

The author of Acharanga SQtra also appeard to be emphasizing that a nude 
SSdhu is expected to bear all physical hardships and afflictions with equanimity. 
To bear all sufferings on naked bodies needs great stamina and resoluteness of the 
mind. The Jaina Sadhus who are able to bear all pains and sufferings with detached 
mind without least strain on their mind and taking things easy. They remain 
dedicated to spiritual achievements which provide them great stimulus to go on 
with their severe penances. 

To put on a Cloth Girth round the Waist in order to Overcome Feeling of 
Shyness and to avoid Disgrace 

While discussing about nudity to be adopted by Sadhus, it appears in 'Acharanga'— 
"There could be Jaina Sadhus who could forbear bodily sufferings on account of 
coming in contact with sharp-edged straw, pungent grass, inclement weather, biting 
by small or large mosquitos as also similar other adversities. However, they cannot 
afford to give up shyness altogether, in that case, they should not mind wearing 
loin cloth around their waist. Subsequently, as soon as they are able to overcome 
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shyness, they should remove the loin doth and boldly face bodily afflictions as a 
result of coming in contact with sharp-edged grass, excessive hot and cold weather, 
biting by small or large mosquitos on their naked bodies without exhibiting least 
aversion. In this way, they should carry on with their spiritual endeavours and 
practise severe penances for illumination and conquest of die self. 

Implied Sense: What an astonishment that a Jaina SSdhu may be able to 
tolerate all bodily sufferings but may find it difficult to discard the feeling of 
shyness. Infact, there is always an element of ego combined with diame — may be 
due to spiritual ignorance. How he would outwardly appear — whether he would 
look ugly and despicable so that others might dislike him. These are the feelings 
which might haunt a Sadhu and demoralise him to the extent that he might 
develope feeling of contemptibility for himself although he is able to endure all 
physical hardships easily without showing least sign of remorse. The author of 
AchSranga SQtra believes that later on a time may come when the Jaina SSdhu 
may be in a position to overcome his shyness and again adopt total nudity. However, 
he had again stressed the point that a Jaina .SSdhu must be prepared to bear all 
bodily sufferings, consequent upon coming in contact with pungent straw of grass, 
severity of cold and hot weathers, biting by mosquitos etc. with a strong will and 
spiritual force. 

The implied sense of what the author intends to convey, seems to be 
that a true devout must develope moral strength to treat the soul singularly 
independent from the mortal body which is liable to undergo physical strains 
and miseries in day-today course of life. 

Using A Piece of Cloth; It is cited in AchSranga SQtra : "A Jaina SSdhu, wfro 
is determined to retain with him only a single pot and a single garment to be 
placed on his body, never intends to beg or ask for another garment. In case, he 
decides to part with the said single cloth as well, he may ask for a flawless piece 
of cloth to be placed on his body. Else, he should give up the garment altogether 
and adopt total nudity. In this way, he should go on performing religious austerities 
and magnifying his life of renunciation and detachment from all worldly objects.” 

Wearing of two Garments; In connection with Jaina SSdhus who are 
accustomed to wearing two garments on their body, it is cited in AchSr&nga SQtra: 
"The Jaina saints who adhere to their voluntary observance of possessing only one 
pot and two pieces of garments to cover their bodies, they donot care to beg or 
ask for a third piece for change or replacement. However, if tliey happen to lose 
both the pieces of garment, they may beg and accept similar type of pieces. It is 
perfectly in line with established rules of conduct, meant to be observed by SSdhus. 
As soon as they find that the cold season is over and summer has set in, diey 
shall get the worn out pieces turned over and retain with them the usable piece, if 
they find that any of the pieces is lengthy, they may get it shortened. In diis way, 
either they should get accustomed to wear only single garment or adopt total 
nudity. Thus, the SSdhus will be adding to the g^' of their austere life by 
conducting themselves with spontaneity, ingenuity and smartness.” 

Placing of Three Pieces of Cloth on the Body : In connection with Jaina 
SSdhus, using three pieces of cloth to cover their bodies, it is mentioned in 
^chSranga' SQtra; "The SSdhus who are adhering to a vow of possessing one pot 
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and 3 pieces of garment, they donot show anxiety to ask for or beg the fourth 
piece of garment. However, if they find that they no longer possess 3 pieces of 
cloth, consistent with their pledge, they may beg to make up the deficiency. They 
should not be reluctant to wear whatever made available to them. In no case, they 
should wash or colour them. They should decline to wear washed or coloured 
garments. At the time of moving about from one village to another, they should 
not hide their clothes. ‘ It is perfectly in accordance with the manner and morals, 
prescribed for Jaina SSdhus. As soon as, the SSdhus realise that the cold season is 
over and the hot season has commenced, they must get the worn out pieces turned 
over they should retain with them only those pieces which are serviceable. 
Alternatively, they may retain with them only two garments or only one, whichever 
usable. Else, they should live naked. By doing so, they would be glorifying their 
devout life.” 

Longing for Clothes: The title of 5th Adhyayan, relating to II section, of 
Acharanga SQtra' is Vastraishna'. There are various do*s and don'ts (prescription 
and negation) regarding clothes to be put on by male and female mendicants. The 
types of garments have been detailed at the beginning of 5th Adhyayan which are 
worth putting on by the religious mendicants. It reads: "As soon as male or female 
mendicants long to have a garment, they should beg a suitable one, befitting to 
their saintly life either made of wool, jute, hemp, silk or Ak (a medicinal plant) 
cotton. The Jaina Sadhus who are young, healthy, free from all bodily afflictions 
with a strong physique, they should use only a single garment and not two. The 
female mendicants should use four pieces of cloth -- one piece a yard long; two 
pieces of one and a half yard length and fourth piece of two yards length. In case, 
the pieces of cloth, having desired length, are not available or it may not be 
possible to obtain them, the female mendicants should stitch smaller pieces to 
obtain desired length." 

Citation of Both Nude and Clothed Mendicants in "IJttritdhyayan" 

While discussing about Jaina Sadhus with or without clothes, it is cited in 
Vttradhyayan Sutra (An Agamic Scripture): "It is found that a Jaina monk does 
not put on clothes while practising severe penances of a Jina-kalpa'. However, the 
Sidhu puts on clothes while practising less severe penances of sthavira-kalpa. 
Those who are well conversant with the penances of a Jina-Kalpa or Sthavira- 
Kalpa, glorifying their austere and devout life, such dedicated Sadhus never feel 
gloomy or make any repent." 

Substance: The prescriptions and negations in respect of number, size and 
nature of clothes to be used in day-today course by Jama mendicants or adopting 
total nudity by them, have been discussed at length in AchSranga Sfltra which is 
evident from a few illustrations, cited above. 

After going through the said citations, no feeling of propriety or impropriety 
arises in the mind with regard to true saintliness of Jaina SSdhus, irrespective of 


1. Here it purports to mean that Jaina Sidhus must put on garments of ordinary quality, and value so 
that they may not feel constrained to hide them for fear of being stolen by thieves. 
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the fact they wear clothes or remain naked. Clothing or no clothing makes 
absolutely no difference in universally accepted norms, prescribed for true Sadhus. 
However, /aina religionists predominantly believe in observance of absolute 
renunciation and practising of self-mortification for attainment of final 
emancipation. A true devout is always dedicated to acquire the pleasure of self- 
realisation for which he spares no pains, after putting an end to humilities on 
account of low aets or deeds, performed by him in his past and present births, 
(complete annihilation of the Karma). After all, his ultimate goal of final 
emancipation is going to be accomplished only after absolute decay of his Karmas. 
Thus, the purpose of showing excellence of Jaina Sadhus, adopting nudity is only 
to emphasize that such Sadhus are obviously, detached and carefree. They are in a 
position to dedicate themselves to spiritual performances and practising severe 
penances. A Jaina devout is known for his exemplary forbearance of most awesome 
and heart-rending agonies without expressing least uneasiness while practising hard 
penances and self-mortification for attainment of final emancipation. After all, 
such a devout deserves all appreciation for his extreme endurance and deep 
devotion. 

Although, there are clear guide-lines to be observed by Jaina Sadhus, pertaining 
to maximum limit of clothings permitted as also the number, size and measurement 
of such clothings, yet the observations, made above, in respect of one piece, two 
pieces or three pieces of garments, allowed to be retained, only meant to 
demonstrate that inspite of clear provisions, the Jaina SSdhus exercised maximum 
restraint in use of such clothings, because of their feelings of extreme detachment 
and total renunciation. Only a few mendicants used 3 garments. Others put on 
two garments or one garment only. However, the author of 'AchSranga Stltra' has 
not hesitated to advise them to forsake wearing of clothes altogether with the 
exclusive aim that the Jaina devouts must eventually move on the path of absolute 
renunciation and practising self-denial or mortification for self-realisation. 

There is a reference of Jaina Sadhus, covering their bodies with one piece of 
cloth only in the book of Gradual Sayings.' Keeping in view the contemporaneity 
of Lord MahSvira and Lord Buddha, there are references in their respective sacred 
books of both religions in respect of the followers of the other religion which are 
really significant for undertaking critical investigation by scholars. From the said 
appearance in the book of Gradual Sayings, it is evident that under spiritual 
leadership of Lord Mahdvira, the Jaina SSdhus were proned to use minimum 
covering on their bodies with a view to have perfect concentration on their spiritual 
pursuits. 

IVadition of Lord Parashvanath Versus TVadtion of Lord Mahavira 

The learned scholars have given profound consideration to the ethical side of the 
problem i.e. observance of total nudity on one hand and )ceeping the body covered 
with minimum clothing on the other. A few scholars believe that nudism had 
gained momentum during or after the era of Lord MahSvira. Earlier, the Jaina 


1 . Anguttar Nikaya (The book of Gradual Sayings), Volume 111, Page 383. 
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SSdhus used to wear clothes as per practice prevalent under the tradition of Lord 
PSrashvan&th. According to them, the word 'Nirgranth' (freedom from worldly ties 
or knots), appearing for Jaina monks, was, infact, manifestation of superiority of 
nakedness as against wrapping round the body with pieces of cloth since the latter 
amounted to acquisition of belongings. 

Meeting of Keshi with Gautama 

There is an important reference in 'Uttradhyayan SQtra', respecting controversies 
between the followers of the tradition of Lord ParashvanSth and those, belonging 
to the tradition of Lord Mahavira. We are producing below the relevant portion of 
the said citation, which reads: "Lord PSrashvanSth, a highly sanctified teacher of 
Jaina philosophy, an omniscient, supreme leader of the Jama institution and 23rd 
Tirthanker, had preceded the last Tirthanker, Lord Mahavira. Keshi was a great 
scholar, an expert on Jaina Agamas and he perceived through his third degree of 
knowledge what is generally not within the reach of sensual organs. He was a 
leading luminary and a celebrated disciple of Lord ParashvanSth. He was endowed 
with excellent qualities of head and heart. While moving from one village to 
another, Keshi happened to arrive at 'Shravasti' (Region, now identified with Sahet- 
Mahet, north of Ayodhya) along with a group of his followers. There was a garden, 
named 'Tinduka', in the suburban part of that town. The Jaina Sadhu, Keshi stayed 
there with his followers, enclosed with barbed wires to avoid entry of small or big 
animals." 

“It was the era of last Tirthanker, Lord Mahavira, who was a great spiritual 
leader of universal repute, founder of a laige organisation of both male and female 
mendicants and household followers, absolutely free from emotions of love and 
hatred. His chief disciple was Gautama, an erudite scholar, a great luminary, and 
a man of high ethical values. He was an authority on 12 Angas (Twelve sacred 
books of Jainas) and highly enlightened. Gautama also happened to visit Shravasti 
along with his group of followers." 

"There was a garden, known as Koshthaka close to that town. Gautama stayed 
therein with his disciples in a barbed portion. Both Keshi and Gautama, who had 
completely sub-dued their passions and attained self-realisation, began to move 
about in that town. The disciples of both spiritual leaders who were true devouts, 
austere and full of virtues, started conversing and arguing with each other." 

“What are the religious beliefs and doctrines of our sect and what are theirs? 
What are the specific points of their ideological interpretations and what are ours? 
Lord PSrashvanSth had preached for performance of four great austerities while 
Lord Mahavira based his reliance on 5 great austerities, namely, absolute 
renunciation of violence, untruthfiilness, theft, unchastity and acquisition of any 
belongings.” 

“Under the tradition of Lord Mahavira absolute nakedness of Jaina mendicants 
is desired vriiile under Lord Parashvanith tradition, covering of the body with 
pieces of cloth finds acceptability. Although, the Sadhus, belonging to both 
traditions, are engaged in performance of the similar austerities and accomplishing 
the same goal of final emancipation, yet there are diverse beliefs— why? As soon 
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as the leaders, representing both traditions, Keshi and Gautama came to know of 
the scepticisms, creeping in flie minds of their respective followers, they decided 
to meet and exchange views.” 

"Whereas, Gautama was an embodiment of humility, modesty and discipline, 
as enunciated by Lord Mahavira, the last (24th) Tirthanker, Sri Keshi represented 
the tradition of Lord PSrashvanSth, 23rd Tirthanker. Hence Gautama proceeded to 
Tinduka garden, where Sri Keshi was staying with his followers. As soon as, Keshi 
saw Gautama, arriving at his place, he hastened to receive Gautama and his 
followers, accompanying him, with due honour and regard, befitting to his grace, 
fame and dignity. Keshi immediately managed to get the mats spread out to cover 
the straw, grass and husk etc., lying on the floor." 

"Highly celebrated Jaina saints, Keshi Kumar and Gautama, sitting together, 
looked so bright and graceful as if they were like a sun and a moon. Many 
followers, belonging to various sects, curious spectators, onlookers and spiritually 
ignorant persons along with thousands of local citizens had assembled there to 
watch and hear the religious debate. The divine bodies demons, mythological celetial 
musicians, demi-gods-living in heaven, monsters and invisible evil spirits had also 
gathered at the site." 

"Addressing Gautama, Keshi eagerly enquired — Oh fortunate one! Will you 
allow me to place a few questions to you to set my curiosity at rest? 

Gautama answered — Oh brother! you are free to ask any question, you like. 
Thus, after obtaining sanction from Gautama, Keshi Kumar enquired " — Although, 
we have faith in the tenets of the same religion, yet nudity is a must for Jaina 
SSdhus, as preached by Lord Mahavira. On the other hand, covering of the body 
with nominal clothing is essential as per teachings of Lord ParashvanSth — vriiy 
so?" 

"The devours, belonging to both traditions, are engaged in the same spiritual 
pursuits — why the said diversity then? Oh enlightened one! donot you feel sceptic 
on finding the followers of the same religion living differently? On hearing the 
words of Keshi Kumar, Gautama replied— By virtue of their highly exalted 
knowledge, the Arhats had decided that such and such articles are necessary as 
means of supporting life by devouts of Jaina religion." 

"Inffict, external appearance or outer mode of living is only meant for cognition 
and knowledge of the people and for enabling the devouts to excercise control 
over self. As a matter of fact, both Tirthankers — ^Lord ParashvanSth and Lord 
MahSvira, had preached that sacred knowledge, derived from meditation, on the 
higher truths of spiritualism and philosophy of Jaina religion are alone needed or 
are the exclusive source for attainment of final emancipation. (Expression of 
gratefulness by Sri Keshi Kumar). 

Oh Gautama! you are really blessed one. The scepticism in my mind has 
come to an end. Let no further — .” 

Examination : Comments 

From the aforesaid chapter of Uttr&dhyayan, numerous factors have come to be 
known. From the said extract, it is explicitly clear that the followers of Lord 
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PSrashvanith tradition were there during the life-time and era of last Tirthanker, 
Lord MahSvira. While roaming about, the SSdhus, belonging to the lineage of 
Lord PSrashvanSth t^peared differently from the followers of Lord MahSvira. The 
very ^t that Jaina saint, Keshi Kumar, had stayed with his group of followers in 
Tinduka garden while Gautama had sojourned with the team of his disciples in 
Koshthaka garden at ShrSvasti, is sufficient to support the above inference. 
Although, there was no diversity on basic fundamentals of the religion amongst 
both sects, yet the followers, belonging to die two traditions, differed on assumption 
of external appearance and performance of prescribed austerities. There was, no 
doubt considerable effect of the severality found in their outward appearance and 
spiritual performances on the mind of the general public. As soon as the news 
spreads of a religious debate between leaders of two different sects i.e. — Keshi 
Kumar and Gautama, thousands of people gathered at the spot to watch the 
proceedings and listen to the discussion. Whereas, there was a sort of anxiety to 
learn amongst religious-minded and learned persons, there was a bit excitement 
and slight feeling of curiosity amongst others. 

Inspite of the above, there was no impleasantness, whatsoever, amongst the 
followers of both sects. On the other hand, there mi perfect harmony, good-will 
and kindly feelings for each other. Since Sri Keshi Kumar belonged to the lineage 
of 23rd Tirthanker, Lord PSrashvanSth, Gautama had an obvious feeling of great 
^reciation and regard for him. Consequent upon the same. Gautama takes the 
initiative and moves to Tinduka garden with his foilowers, where Keshikumar was 
staying with his team of disciples. Keshikumar equally responds to the gesture of 
humility, shown by Gautama, and accord's him warm welcome by setting up a 
proper seat, befitting to his status. 

Tlie author of UttrSdhyayan has depicted Keshikumar as an inquisitive 
interrogator and Gautama an answerer to his queries. Most probably, it was done 
since Gautama represented the tradition of last Tirthanker and he was considered 
as the authoritative and reliable exponent of the doctrines of Jaina philosophy, as 
enunciated by Lord MahSvira. 

The devouts, representing the tradition of Lord PSrashvanSth, appeared to be 
in favour of putting on clothes to cover their bodies while the SSdhus, following 
the tradition of Lord MaliSvira had a liking to live naked. The fiict that Lord 
PSrashvanSth had directed his devouts to keep their bodies covered wdiile Lord 
MahSvira had preached to his followers to observe nudity, calls for further research 
and investigation. 

While both traditions were already existent in Jaina institution, why Lord 
MahSvira is singled out to have preached for observing nudity and Lord PSrshvanSth 
is singularized to have directed his followers to keep their bodies covered? Lord 
MahSvira belonged to the family which had faith in foe teachings of Lord 
PSrashvanSth. His parents were staunch followers of foe lineage of Lord 
PSrashvanSth. Therefore, foe feasibility that foe line of teaching of Lord MahSvira 
was in contrast with that of Lord PSrashvanSth does not appeal to foe mind. It is 
fundamentally believed by the Jaina community that all Arhats basically preach 
foe same {foilosophical doctrines of the religion. However, because of obvious 
variation in the nature of the people — some of them being ignorant and stupids. 
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while others being intelligent and wise; some being crooked and disdionest, while 
others being simple-minded, honest and sincere, they interpret the philosophical 
teachings of Arhats differently with the result they are diverse in their opinions in 
regard to the prescribed austerities to be practised by their followers. Infact, there 
IS no fundamental difference in their utterances. The difference may lie in their 
wordings which is only external. The sum and substance is, however, same. 

The curiosity tipgarding two sets of followers — those putting on garments and 
those observing absolute nudity by Jaina Sadhus was also set at rest by Gautama, 
explaining that external appearance only helped in proper identification of the 
followers and for accomplishment of spiritual pursuits conveniently. Finally, he 
has ended his reply by emphasizing that true saintliness depended on knowledge 
of truth, religious philosophy and uprightness in behaviour. Although, the author 
of Uttradhyayan has tried to show that the cunosity was set at rest by Gandher 
Gautama, yet his answer does not appear to be convincing. It appears that the 
basic question is still unanswered. 

In case, the practices of obser\'ing nudity while performing severe 
Jmakalpic penances and wearing clothes in Sthavira-Kalpic performances 
were already in vogue as per sacred tradition of Jaina religion, why did the 
mendicants, belonging to the organisation of Lord Pdrshvanath develope 
uncertainty in their minds on finding the nude mendicants, accompanying 
Gandher Gautama?' Similarly, why the followers of Lord Mahavira’s tradition were 
at their wits end to watch the dressed SSdhus, belonging to the lineage of Lord 
ParshvanSth. Had there been both Jinakalpic and Sthavira-Kalpic S3dhus together 
in the oiganisation of Lord Mahavira, there would have been absolutely no occasion 
for any uncertainty and the Sadhus, belonging to the tradition of Lord Parashvanith 
would have automatically been satisfied. 

There is likelihood of another reason also. Lord Mahavira exercised great 
spiritual influence those days. Religious — minded people seemed to be very much 
impressed by him. The followers of the tradition of Lord ParshvanSth may have 
felt inclined to join the organisation of Lord Maliavira. Thus, the situation may 
have arisen, necessitating mutual co-ordination, amongst the followers of both the 
lineages. Possibly, a number of Sadhus, belonging to the tradition of Lord 
ParshvanSth may have expressed their willingness to adopt nudity. Rest of them, 
may have still preferred to wear the clothes for want of adequate courage and 
resoluteness. In order to alleviate the situation, it appears that Jinakalpic and 
Sthavira-Kalpic penances may have been prescribed for Sadhus, belonging to both 
categories. Thereupon; the majority of the followers of Lord Parshvanath may 
have joined the organisation of Lord Mahavira. The Sadhus adapted themselves to 
take up Jinakalpic or Sthavira-Kalpic exercises as per congeniality of their nature 
and forbearance of the hardships. Accordingly, both methods of penances have 
been endorsed by Shwetamber Sect. However, the said assumption is contrary to 
the belief that the philosophical tenets of Jaina religion, ^ enunciated by Arhats, 
are uniform in substance and they donot vary in any way. 

On one hand, Digambers believe that 12 sacred books of Jainas, accomplished 
on the basis of religious discourses of Lord Mahavira, have ceased to exist. On 
the other, Shwetambers are of the view that no scriptural works, pertaining to the 
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period, prior to the era of Lord MahSvira, are now found. Hence in (mler to know 
the actual state of affairs, going on, prior to the life-time of Lord MahSvira and 
the condition of Jaina institution, we have to draw our inferences on mere surmises. 
Presumably, Lord Mahivira might have laid greater emphasis on the significance 
of Jina Kalpic penance in order to elevate moral strength of Jaina devouts and to 
encour^e them to practise self-denial, absolute detachment from worldly objects 
and self-m(^fication for attainment of higher perfection. At the time, when SSAus, 
belonging to the tradition of Lord PirshvanSth, happened to come in contact with 
the Sadhus, belonging to the organisation of Lord MahSvira, at ShrSvasti, the 
latter might have held Sthavira-Kalpic Jaina SSdhus in lower esteem. In the same 
way, the said argument could equally sq>ply to the followers of Lord PSrshvanSth, 
«4io were all accustomed to wear clothes. There was, obviously, no appreciation 
for nudism amongst them. Obviously, they could not be supposed to have any 
knowledge of Jinakalpic exercises, or understand the significance of nudity in 
saintly life. 

In nutshell, it may be stated that observance of Jinakalpic performances was 
not in practice during the era of Lord PSrshvanSth, prior to the life time of last 
Tirdianker, Lord MahSvira. Lord MahSvira had laid much emphasis on undertaking 
Jinakalpic performances in order to develope the spirit of forbearance and tolerance 
of physical strains, to exercise self-restraint and lead the life of self-mortification 
so as to be able to cope with the hardships of severe penances. However, with the 
lapse of time, it might have been realised that each and every Jaina monk was not 
able to carry on such severe penances. Hence it might have been found in the 
fitness of things to allow both types of spiritual performances — ^Jinakalpic and 
Sthavira-Kalpic, to be undertaken by SSdhus, belonging to the tradition of Lord 
MahSvira, consistent with the perseverance and energy of each. Thereafter, both 
types of penances might have gained mtmentum amongst followers of Lord 
MahSvira. 

Continuance of Both IVaditions by the Time of Leadership of Arya Jambu 

Decidedly, leading of naked life by Jaina monks is comparatively more harsh and 
onerous. Undoubtedly, it needs lot of courage to forbear physical hardships, 
adversities of weather and natural disasters with equanimity. However, there is an 
important aspect of the matter vriiich cannot be lost sight of. There are established 
rules of morality and minimum limit of decency and decorum, with which a nude 
monk is bound to put up with while coming in contact with various people of the 
society. He may have to be confronted with certain practical difficulties even in 
the noble cause of propagation of ideology and spread of religious message in 
day-today course of life vdiile observing nudity. Of course, the staunch followers 
may not be averse because of their extreme faith and regard for thqm. They pay 
no heed to their nakedness. On the other hand, they hold them in great esteem, 
keeping in view their spirit of total renunciation and self-denial. However, wdiere 
the place is alien and there are no firm believers in their doctrines, they do c(»ne 
across practical difficulties in establishing liaison with the people. Contrarily, the 
dressed Sadhus find it easy to have rrqrport with the public and deliver discourses 
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to expound their message to create religious awakening and spintual enlightenment 
amongst them. They donot face any difficulty in mixing up with the audience, 
Possibly. It might have been the practice that the Jaina monks who were keen to 
be engrossed in deep meditation and undertake severe penances, they were allowed 
to live nude and take up Jinakalpic austerities. They remained detached Irom the 
society and kept aloof fiom general public. The responsibility of creating religious 
awareness lay on dressed Sadhus. On one hand, they devoted reasonable time for 
their own spiritual advancement and on the other, they used to impart lectures to 
popularise ideals of Jaina religion and explain doctrines of Jainism and its 
philosophy. 

Thus, there were two categories of Jama Sadhus-each entrusted with distinct 
responsibilities, which they continued to carry out with utmost dedication 
and devotion. While one category of Sadhus were engaged in practising 
tapashchariya and self-mortification for attainment of spiritual perfection, 
which called for exceptional courage and dedication; the other category of 
sadhus moved from one place to another creating religious awareness and 
spreading the message of Jaina Arhats side by side performing prescribed 
austerities with a view to exercise self-control and redeem themselves from self- 
delusion. Hence it was immaterial which category of Sadhus were required to 
face greater hardships and which led an easier life. Both categories of Sadhus 
commanded respect and were adored by the society. The said system continued 
uninterruptedly for a long time during the spiritual leadership of Lord Maliavira 
uptil the era of Arya Jambu. However, after his final liberation, there was slight 
change in the situation. 

Change : An Assumption : For want of maturity in mind and certainty in 
thoughts, there is always an equal likelihood of rising up and adopting a Virtuous 
path in life on one hand and going downwards or getting degenerated on the 
other. Until a devout is able to overcome its worldly attaclunents, there is every 
possibility of increase in self-ego, concept of individuality and spiritual ignorance. 

Pbssibly, some sort of misunderstandings or dissensions might have crept in 
the institution after final liberation of Arya Jambu. It is possible that the nude 
SSdhus might have developed a feeling, i^y should they ^low themselves to be 
treated at par with dressed Sadhus since they led the life of self-mortification and 
endured all physical hardships? Why should not the said category of SSdhus be 
allowed higher status and held in greater esteem as against dressed SSdhus, since 
the former had to undergo extreme physical and mental strains and control the 
feelings of nervosity and shyness. 

Action breeds reaction. The reaction of hostile attitude and showing disregard 
to others is bound to result in greater hostility, disdainful contempt and strong 
opposition. Accordingly, the expressions of hostility and contempt, shown by 
Jinakalpic SSdhus must have created an adverse reaction on the minds of Sthavira- 
Kalpic SSdhus. They might have argued that the activities- of dressed SSdhus in 
creating religious awareness and spreading the message of Jaina Arhats amongst 
the masses, was no less significant as against the physical hardships, borne by 
nude SSdhus. Probably, they donot realize or appreciate how much efforts, they 
are required to put in for fulfilment of their object. In case, the naked SSdhus are 
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subjected to bodily afflictions and disasters on account of severe penances and 
inclement weather etc. the clothed SSdhus have to endure both favourable and 
unfavourable conditions and adapt themselves to numerous hardships and 
inconveniences. While they could easily afford a life of affluence, and happiness, 
they chose the life of absolute detachment and renunciation of all worldly objects. 

It is not an ordinary task. 

Presumably, the learned scholars of both sides might have advanced their 
arguments accordingly and insisted on their respective stand which might have 
culminated in further widening of the gap, ultimately, leading to the split of the 
Jaina institution in two distinct sects of Digambers and Shwetambers. 

Differences Cropped on Surface after Final Liberation of Arya Jambu 

The traditional method of functioning of noth camps— Digambers and Shwetambers 
was almost identtcal save minor differences, if any, till the life time of Arya 
Jambu. While Digambers believe that Lord MahSvira was succeeded by Gautama, 
Loharya and Jambu respectively— thus Arya Jambu was the third spiritual head of 
the organisation in succession, Shwetambers are of the view that Lord Mahavira 
was succeeded by Arya SudharmS and Arya Jambu which transpires that Jambu 
was second in succession to the Supreme seat of Lord Mahavira. 

The issue regarding entitlement of Gautama to the seat of Lord Maha vira, has 
already been discussed at length in foregoing pages of this book. Hence it is 
absolutely unnecessary to repeat it again, Gautama is held in highest esteem under 
sacred tradition of Shwetambers as weH, irrespective of the fact that he is not 
admitted to have succeeded to the supreme seat of Lord MahSvira. 

After final salvation of Gautama, the name of his successor appears as 
Sudhamia in certain holy books of Digamb^ Sect while LohSrya in certain others. 
For example, the name of Arya Sudharma appears in 'Tiloyapannatti'; 'PrSkrita- 
Pattavali', authored by Nandi; Harivansh PurSna'; 'ShrutSvtSr' and in petrographic 
inscription No. 105 at ShravetibelgolS in Karnataka. 

The author of DhavalS Commentary on 'Shatkhan^gama', AchSrya Virsena, 
has mentioned that Loharya had succeeded to the seat of GautamS in the intia l 
portion of the chapter, styled 'Sat-PrarflimS' and again in the chi^ter, styled 'VednS'. 
Similarly, in stone inscriptions Nos. 1 and 2 at Shravanbelgola in Karnataka state, 
the name of Loharya is found after Gautama. However, the author of the 
commentary 'JayadhavalS' has mentioned the name of Sudharma in place of 
Lohlrya. 

Infact, Sudharma and LohSrya are not two distinct personalities. LohSrya is 
an alias or an alternative name of Arya Sudharma. Under Shwetamber tradition, 
only one name Sudharma appears in all holy scriptures, while under Digamber 
tradition, the use of both names is found. From the citation, appearing in 
'Jambudweep Panqatti SOtra' (a Jaina Agama under Digamber tradition), it is 
evidratly clear that both names have been used for one and the same person. 

Arya Jambu had succeeded to the seat of Arya Sudharma or LohSrya vvhich 
is admitted by both sects. Thus, there were no apparent points of contention between 
the two camps till the life-time of Arya Jambu. There was a sort of co-ordination - 
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and l^th camps followed established usages. Till then, the differences on account 
of observance of nudity by Digambers and covering of bodies by Shwetambers 
had not appeared on the surface. Subsequently, the situation changes which is 
apparent from variations, found in the lists of successors to the Supreme seat 
under both traditions. 

Right from Arya Jambu to Ach^ya Bhadrabahu, the last authority on Jaina 
Agamas, there have^been five authoritative scholars, having expertise in Agamas, 
namely — Nandi (alias Vishnu); Nandi-Mitra, Aparajita; Goverdhan and BhadrabShu 
as per list of successors to the seat, recognised by Digamber sect. However, under 
Shwetamber tradition, the names of five authoritative scholars of Jaina Agamas, 
after final liberation of Arya Jambu are — Fhabhava, Shayambhava, Yashobhadra, 
Vijaya and Bhadrabahu. 

Under the two traditions, leaving aside Acharya Bhadrabahu, the names of 
other four spiritual heads are different. Therefore, it may not be wrong to infer 
that dissensions must have cropped up in the Jaina institution on certain issues 
after final liberation of Arya Jambu and the main controversial issue could be 
with regaid to observance of absolute nudity or covering the bodies with minimal 
clothing by Jaina Sadhus. Needless to emphasize that the lists of successors to the 
supreme seat after Acharya Bhadrabahu, entirely differ. 

Two Fold Technique Adopted 

By the time, the scholars are hopeful of continuance of a tradition, they spare no 
pains to carry on their investigation and convince the people of their significance. 
However, when serious dift'ereuces come to the fore and the scholars find themselves 
unable to patch them, the organisation is bound to split and each splitted group 
innovates its own ideology and assumes credit of all gains and achievements for 
itself, accomplished by the old institution. However, the ill-effects of the said 
mentality get reflected in several ways. Each group claims to be the real inheriter 
of the old values and concepts and censures the other to have deviated from the 
real path. The imaginary stories, fabricated by both Digambers and Shwetambers 
regarding the circumstance that led to the division and emergence of the other 
sect are sufficient to substantiate the argument. 

The ideological base of each sect is its canonical literature. The sect, obviously 
thrives and draws inspirations from its sacred books. Hence no organisation or 
sect can afford to give up anxiety for preservation and manitenance of the holy 
works which are the source of its growth and expansion. The congregations of 
both Buddhist and Jaina scholars, held to recite, compile and edit the texts of 
speeches, delivered by Lord Buddha and Lord Mahavira, from time to time, are 
sufficient to indicate how anxious they were to preserve the utterances of their 
sanctified religious heads. 

The holy scriptures which fail to vindicate the ideology- or view-points of a 
particular religious sect- nay — on the other hand, they rafher repudiate them, the 
said organisation is bound to ignore them or attach least significance to them. 
The sect will decry them to be false, imaginary or interpolated and will not repose 
faith in them. In other words, it will be just like saying — ^no bamboo — no flute, 
which means every attempt will be made to avoid religious debates on the basis 
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of the said scriptures. The motive in declaring by Digambers that 1 1 Angas (sacred 
books of Jainas) and considered highly authentic under Shvvetamber tradition, had 
already become obliterated and were no longer in existence. Their contention that 
in case, any of the said Angas or portions thereof are now found, they are absolutely 
false and unauthoritative, is, infact, nothing but reflection of the same state of 
mind. This is the matter which calls for further consideration and needs to be 
deliberated upon. 

Both types of spiritual endeavours — ^Jinakalpic penances by nude Sadhus and 
Sthavirakalpic by Jaina monks, putting on minimum clothing, have been dealt 
with and characterised in Agamas, accredited by Shwetambers. Accordingly, 
Shwetambers supported both types of penances, practised by Digamber SSdhus as 
well as Shwetamber Jaina Munis. However, the scant respect, shown by Digamber 
Sect to their authentic Agamas, was bound to react adversely. Consequent upon 
the said reaction, it is quite possible that Shwetambers too might have declined to 
continue one-sided support to the Jinakalpic penances and observance of nudism 
by Digambers. Shwetambers also might have declared that Jinakalpic penances 
had ceased after final salvation of Arya Jambu and they were no longer practised. 
This might have neutralized the support, received by Digambers as per holy books 
of Shwetamber Sect. The research students are very well aware that such incidents 
are not uncommon in the history of religious organisations. 

Acharaya MahUgiri : A Reference 

Even after declaring by Shwetambers that Jinakalpic penances had come to a stop 
after final salvation of Arya Jambu, there is an illustration of Shwetamber Muni, 
having undertaken Jinakalpic performances. He was Acharya Mahagiri. He had 
succeeded to the seat after Acharya SthQibhadra. It has already been pointed out 
in foregoing pages, where the context so demanded that Sthfllbhadra had attained 
liberation in Sam vat year 21 S after final salvation of Lord Mahavira. Thereafter, 
Acharya Mahagiri had taken over the leadership of Jaina organisation. It is cited 
that after some time, he had entrusted the leadership to a fellow religious student 
(A pupil of the same preceptor), named Suhasti and engaged himself in practising 
Jinakalpic penances. The fact that AchSrya Mahagiri had done so even after it had 
already been declared by Shwetamber Sect that Jinakalpic penances were no longer 
in practice, must have created confusion amongst Jaina monks. It is a problem 
and needs an answer. 

Acharya Hemachandra writes that Acharya Mahagiri had resorted to practising 
Jinakalpic penances, yet he acted in consistency with the beliefs of Shwetamber 
sect that Jin^ikalpic penances were no longer in practice. He has stated: "Achfo^a 
Mahagiri had entrusted the leadership of Jaina organisation to Suhasti. As soon as 
he made up his mind to start performing Jinakalpic austerities he adopted solitude, 
moving about all alone. Since practising of Jin^alpic penances had already been 
discontinued as per Shwetamber tradition, he did not totally dissociate himself 
from the activities of Jaina institution. He only began taking a walk alone, which 
was in consistency with the course of conduct, prescribed for a Jinakalpic devout. 

Although, Acharya Hemachandra has justified the Jinakalpic performances. 
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taken up by AchSrya MahSgiri, while continuing his association with the institution, 
yet the argument does not appeal to the mind. Had he performed Sthavira Kalpic 
austerities, he had ample scope to attain the state of highest perfection. He could 
have accomplished his pious aim of attaining final emancipation. 

From the illustration of AchSrya MahSgiri, it is apparent that even amongst 
Shwetambers, an allurement was there for practising Jinakalpic penances and 
observing nudity whijph was essential for such devours. 

Summary; As incidentally stated earlier, AchSrya MahSgiri had administered 
the ailairs of Jaina organisation for 30 years. His tenure as its religious head, 
came to an end in Samvat year 245 alter final salvation of Lord MahSvira. The 
year of his final liberation is also believed to be Samvat year 245, which means 
that Acharya Mahagiri had provided his spiritual leadership to the organisation 
only for a limited number of years. However, it cannot be asserted in a decisive 
manner for how long he had continued as such. Meanwhile, Acharya Mahagiri 
might have made up his mind to practise severest penances, prescribed for only 
Jinakalpic devours and after be entrusted the responsibility of administering the 
affairs of Jaina organisation to his colleague, Suhasti. who happened to be his 
fellow student, he might have started his spiritual performances, aspiring to acquire 
the state of highest perfection. Suhasti might have carried on his duty as leader of 
the Jama organisation, yet Achdrya MahSgiri might have continued as an AchSrya 
to initiate the mendicants and propound the religious and philosophical doctrines 
of Jainism during his entire life till Samvat year 245 alter final salvation of Lord 
MahSvira and, thereafter, Suliasty was promoted to the office of a spiritual preceptor 
and an initiator. 

An Epilogue: The process of alienation that had started in the Jaina 
organisation, after final liberation of Arya Jambu, continued widening day by day. 
Tlie fact has been discussed at length in earlier pages. By the time, it was samvat 
year 600 alter final salvation of Lord MahSvira, the rivalry in between two camps 
had considerably gone up, finally culminating in two sects of Digambers and 
Shwetambers. Even Jaina Agamas in which Shwetambers had reposed their faith, 
had been disowned and rejected by Digambers. 

A Novel attempt for Harmonizing Relations; There was a split in the Jaina 
institution in the shape of Digambers and Shwetambers. The gulf between the two 
sects was so deep that it was not an easy task to bridge it even at its earlier stage 
or may not be possible now or in future. Undoubtedly, it was not a Iiealtliy sign 
and proved suicidal for the rapid growth and expansion of Jaina cult. However, 
nothing tangible could be done. Obviously, a few Sadhus must have felt anguished 
at the state of affairs, and realised that the two ideologies or currents of thoughts, 
that led to a split in the cult, may not be easy for both the sects to shed their 
institutions and differences and reunite. According to them, they were like two 
parallel straight lines which could never meet. One of tlie main dissensions between 
two sects was outright rejection of II Angas which are^ .greatly regarded by 
Shwetambers and treated as part of Jaina Agamas, based on utterances of Arhats 
and composed in aphoristic style by their Gandhers. Digambers have declared 
them false and unau^ntic. Similarly, Shwetamber sect had declared that Jinakalpic 
perfonnances, directed towards profound meditation and connected vnth the practice 
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of self-denial and bodily mortifications, were no longer relevant and had ceased 
to be (Hractised. 

After considering over the matter, a few Jaina scholars might have decided to 
ease the situation by removing superfluities. The deliberations to the said effect 
might have continued for some time and others might have also been induced to 
follow a middle course. 


The Birth of Yipniya Sangh 

The said ideology finally led to the origin of YSpniya Sangh. Ilte founders of the 
said institution adopted a novel method to bring forth mutual harmony and create 
understanding and to pacify the extermists in both camps. They accepted nudity 
of Digambers as way of life i.e., they began to live naked and at the same time 
expressed their full faith in majority of the Agamas, relied upon by Shwetambers, 
and readily declared that they contained the utterances of Arhats and were authentic 
and reliable. They must have felt that adoption of a middle course alone could 
pacify the extremists at both ends. On one hand, the holy scriptures, traditionally 
handed down, will be saved Ifom ruin and complete decay and on the other, the 
Jinakalpic austerities, symbolic of forbearance, total renunciation and endurance 
of extreme bodily hardships due to exposure to inclement weather and natural 
disasters, will be saved from extinction. It is believed that the new organisation 
might have been shaped, shortly after the split of Jaina institution into two sects. 

The new organisation preferred to borrow and take up certain ideological 
beliefs of both camps, with the result both sects were displeased and did not 
welcome its emergence and vehemently opposed it. Digambers were agitated that 
the new Sangh reflected the ideological concepts of Shwetambers \^ile the latter 
viewed that apparently they did not find any distinction in the living style of the 
members of new Sangh with that of Digambers. Consequently, the comments of 
both sides in regard to the emergence of the new Sangh are not healthy and free 
from prejudicial attitude. There is tinge of sectarianism as well. 

It is, however, worth noting that although the followers of YSpniya Sangh 
lodced different in their external appearance from Shwetambers and yet they reposed 
their faith in majority of the Agamas, relied upon and treated as authentic by 
Shwetamber Sect. The SSdhus of Y3pniya Sangh considered that the said Agamas 
were the source of their inspiration to obtain initiation and lead the life of 
mendicancy. Hence it may be worthwhile to discuss about the activities of the 
said Sangh in greater details. 

A Reference in Darshan Sn* 

As appeared in Darshan SSr, authored by Acharya Devasena, Yapniya Sangh was 
founded by a Shwetamber Sadhu, named Shri Kalasha in Kalyan town in Samvat 
year 205 of Vikrama era. 

It clearly reflects that Yapniya Sangh owed its origin to a Shwetamber SSdhu. 
Although, the initiated Sadhus of YSpniya Sangh observed nudity, yet it is equally 
significant that its ideology was very much in conformity with philosophical' 
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doctrines of Shwetamber Sect. As laid down earlier, according to Acharya Devasena, 
Shwetamber Sect had come into existence in Samvat year 136 of Viloama era. It, 
therefore, follows that the period of another 69 years may have been taken in 
shaping the ideology and finalizing it, which ultimately led to the origin of a new 
distinct body. 

In another copy of Darshan Sir* the words "Sat Sae Panch Uttare JSde” appear 
in the second line'of the verse, already referred to in fore-going pages which 
means that YSpniya Sangh had bom in Samvat year 70S of Vikrama era and not 
Samvat 20S, as stated above. However, it does not appear to be reliable as several 
well-known scholars and spiritual heads of Y3pniya Sangh, namely 'SMktayan' 
and others had lived long before Samvat year 70S. Hence it will be more apprq}riate 
to believe that YSpniya Sangh had come into existence in Samvat year 20S. 

Birth of Y&pniya Sangh as per Ratnanandi 

Immediately, after completing his story regarding origin of Shwetamber Sect, in 
his sacred work 'BhadrabShu Charita' AchSrya Ratnanandi starts giving an account 
of the circumstances that led to the birth of YSpniya Sangh. While continuing his 
story, Ratnanandi writes; "King Lokpal and his queen, Chandralekha, were the 
staunch followers of Shwetamber Sect. A princess had bom to them who was 
extremely handsome and endowed with excellent qualities. She was named 'Nakula 
Devi'. Under supervision of his religious preceptor, she had the privilege to acquire 
thorough knowledge of several ShSstras. In due course, she grew to be a young 
woman in her full youthful bloom. She had an attractive physique with gold-like 
brightness. She even surpassed celetial damsels in beauty. She was perfect and 
well accomplished in various arts and skills." 

"There was a prosperous town named 'Karhataksha' (Karhataka)' King Bhupal 
mied over there. He was an irresistible warrior with an overwhelming influence 
all around. He got married with the said princess with great pomp and show. 
Because of her extra-ordinary abilities and auspicious nature, she soon became 
the principal Queen of that king who enjoyed all pleasures of life in the company 
of his beloved queen." 

"One day, when she found the king well-disposed and agreeable, she entreated 
the king — My Lord! my great spiritual leader, mentor and guide lives in my father's 
town. Kindly invite him with his followers to deliver sermons and for adding to 
our spiritual enlightenment. 

The king listened to the request of his queen and immediately sent for his 
minister, Budhis3gar. The king directed him to proceed atonce and bring with him 
the gum and spiritual guide of the queen along with his followers. The minister 
reached the place of the said guru and paid his obeisance, eulogizing him with 
utmost humility and submissiveness. 

The minister made repeated requests to the gum and his disciples to accompany 
him to his king's palace, which they acceded to. They accompanied the minster 
and came to the town of his king. The king felt much rejoiced as soon as he came 


I . It is identified with modern Kanidha town in Sataia distnet of Maharashtra state. 
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to know of their arrival. 

The king left to greet the guru and his followers and to pay his best regards 
to them. However, he was amazingly shocked on watching the gum and his 
associates. Contrary to his expectations, they were nudes yet holding a pot and a 
stick each against those who observed absolute nudity with no possessions at all. 
He was at his wits end whether they represented any other creed or sect for 
whom, he had no regard. Consequently, he was reluctant to contact them 

The king returned to his palace and bewared his queen of his deep anguish at 
the sight of her guru and his followers. They did not appear to be tme SSdhus 
and, obviously, they had taken an evil course. They appeared to have faith in an 
alien ideology in contravention to the teachings of Jaina Arhats They are caught 
in worldly possessions and he had no faith in such S3dhus. 

"The queen appreciated the sentiments of her husband and immediately 
approached her spiritual guide. After paying her best regards, she bowed her head 
and humbly submitted. My Lord! I entreat you to renounce all worldly possessions 
and adopt the appearance of nude Sidhus (with his followers), who are absolutely 
ftee from all knots and revered even by heavenly gods." 

The guru and his disciples accepted the wise suggestion of the queen and 
atonce renounced all worldly possessions. They only held a wooden pot and the 
ti^hers of a peacock's tail, tied m a bunch, each. Thus they adopted the appearance 
of Digamber nude Sadhus. 

Thereafter, the king appeared before the Sadhus and paid hts best respects. 
After respectfully bowing before them, he brought them to his palace. They were 
greatly honoured and admired by the king and the residents of the town. Their 
external appearance was tliat of Digamber Jaina Munis while their manners, morals 
and doctrinal beliefs were those of Shwetam^r Sect. They were observing nudity 
and acting like trained acrobats, dancing to the tunc of their masters without 
proper guidance and spiritual enlightenment. Thus, the said depraved persons, after 
assuming false appearance had given birth to Yapniya Sangh". 

According to Ratnanandi, the followers of Yapniya Sangh had their external 
appearance like that of Digamber Munis, while their religious faith and spiritual 
performances conformed with those of Shwetamber Sect. In other words, they 
were depravedes, having deviated from the right path and adhering to the perverted 
ideology of Shwetamber Sect. According to him, the followers of Yapniya Sangh 
were devoid of basic knowledge of fundamental doctrines of Jainism. They had 
only assumed the external iqipearance of Digamber Sadhus. 

As Per Views of Indranandi 

Indranandi, who had lived in 1 1th century A.D., has referred to five sects in his 
book — 'Niti Sar', namely — 'Gopuchchhaka', 'Shwetamber', 'Dravidas'., 
'Nishpichchhaka' and Yapniya', which are having semblance with or claiming to 
be followers of Jaina doctrines. According to Indranandi, jwit as Shwetambers did 
not represent a body of true Jainas, they bore only unreal or fallacious appearance 
of Jainas and had nothing in common with the tenets of Jaina ideology and 
philosophy. Similarly, Yapniya Sangh did not represent a body of true Jainas. 
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Analysis Shrutaslgar 

Shrutasigar, who lived in i6th century of Vikrama era, has analysed the views of 
Indranandi regarding existence of 5 fake bodies which claimed to be followers of 
Jainism and has made his own comment from which it is evident that he was 
more anxious to hold KalpasQtra (A Jaina Agama) worthless or attach least 
significance to it. .The literal meaning of Sanskrit word ' Vesar' is mule with which 
he has similized the YSpniya Sangh. 

Comments of Gunaratna: Shri Gunaratna, who had lived from 1400 to 1475 
of Vikrama era, had written a commentary styled 'Tark Rahasya Dipika' on 
'Shatdarshansamuchchaya', authored by Acharya Yakini Mahattara SQnfl (He lived 
from 750 to 827 of Vikrama era). The annotator has commented on the views of 
the author of 'Shaddarshansamuchchaya', appearing at the beginning of 4th chapter 
of his book, relating to tlie genders, external appearance and ethology etc. pertaining 
to Jainas. 

According to Gunaratna, the words ‘Gopya’ (of undivulging nature) and 
'Yipniya' (Fit to be removed, expelled or rejected) are almost synonymous. The 
doctrines of YSpniya Sangh are consistent with those of shwetamber sect in as 
much as both sects believe that the females can attain their final emancipation 
while in their existing feminine bodies and Kewalies (Ailiats) take their meals by 
way of their mouth even after attainment of Kevalya (a state of highest perfection). 
Such fallacies are not approved at all by any branch or sub-branch of Digamber 
Sect. According to Gunaratna, these are the two main conflicting issues amongst 
all other diversities found under the traditions of Shwetambers and Digambers. 
However, it is astonishing that AchSrya Gunaratna has held that YSpniya Sangh is 
very much a branch or offshoot of Digamber Sect. It appears that Gunaratna is 
led to form his opinion on the basis of external appearance (nakedness) of YSpiiyas. 
Probably, he has failed to pay proper heed to the ideological differences of the 
two sects. Simply because the Sadhus of YSpniya Sangh also observed nudity like 
Digambers, he might have reasoned to hold that YSpniya Sangh was also an offshoot 
of Digamber Sect. However, as pointed out earlier, Digambers never recognised 
YSpniya Sangh as an offshoot of their sect. The standard or line of thinking of all 
religious institutions or sects is almost identical. Unless, the two organisations 
conform in all respects, they donot accord even a partial lecognition to the other. 
In other words, it restricts the scope of the principle of pluralism, which is an 
important aspect of Jaina philosophy. The m^r certainly deserves assiduous 
application of the mind by the scholars. 

Various Other Alternative Names or Substitutes for YSpniya Sangh 

Dr. A.N. UpSdhye, an erudite scholar of Prakrita dialects and Jaina philosophy, 
has suggested various synonyms of the word 'YSpniya'^as q;>peared in 'Annals ol 
BhaudSrkar Oriental Research Institute, Volume LV. l^na, 1974, Page l2 such as 
YSpniya (Y^ni); JSpniya; Yapni; Apniy^ YSpuliya; Apuliya; Jipuli; JSvuliya; 
JSviliya; JSvaligeya; etc. In the process of defining the said words, he arrived a) 
the conclusion that the said words had been derived from tlie root words 'YSm' 
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or 'JSm', which in turn appeared to have a link with four austerities performed 
under the tradition of Lord PSrshvanath, 

Another Assumption: Primarily, there are two major branches of Buddhist 
religion — ^Mah3y3n and HinaySn. How they came to be known as such is really 
interesting. One of the sects which laid emphasis not only for self deliverance and 
emancipation but pleaded for abounding in tender-heartedness, compassion and 
benignity for all and dedication to the entire humanity, called itself 'Mahayan'. 
On the other hand, the sect which advocated for self-deliverance and emancipation 
only, was considered a group of selfish people. Considering them to be insignificant 
and of frivolous nature, the sect came to be known as 'Hinayan'. The name of the 
sect was adopted as such which ultimately became synonymical to it. The word 
'Hinayan' once suggested to show despise against the shortsightedness of its 
founders, became synonymous with nature and name of the sect. 

The similar tendency appears to have influenced in naming the sect as Yapniya 
Sangh. Yapya is a Sanskrit word which means— to be removed, expelled or rejected. 
Low, contemptible, trifling, unimportant etc. Hence what is contemptible, trifling 
or unimportant — can be defined as 'Yapniya'. As already discussed above, the 
religious sect, called Yapniya Sangh was not only rejected but reprehended by 
both Digambers and Shwetambers Sects. Hence it is possible that both sects might 
have started calling it with that name in order to express their indignation and 
resentment. The said name might have become synonymous and adopted as such 
with the lapse of time. There are numerous instances of this type in linguistics 
science. 

Yapniya Sangh : Its Following and Influence: The followers of Jaina religion 
must have reacted differently as a result of split in Jaina institution in the shape 
of Digambers and Shwetambers. Presumably,_those believing in the maxim of 
'Forbearance of physical hardships in spiritual pursuits, is bound to yield greater 
fruits' must have shown their liking for nude Sadhus as against those covering 
their bodies. On the other hand there must have been certain scholars who would 
have advised that Jaina SSdhus should undertake tours to establish contacts with 
the people and spread the message of Arhats. Such Sadhus would have, obviously, 
preferred to put on clothes to avoid obscenity and vulgarity. Besides them, there 
must have been some people who might have disaf^iroved or rejected the ideologies 
of both sects. 

In this way, numerous debates might have been held on one hand and on the 
other, people might have continued to take part in religious activities in accordance 
with their own beliefs. Meanwhile, within a short span of less than hundred years, 
a new movement might have emerged in the shape of YSpniya Sangh. Those wlio 
were tired of rigid dogmatic views of both sects, might have welcomed the 
emergence of the new sect and reposed their faith in its doctrines. They would 
have joined YSpniya Sangh along with their associates and those u4k> might be 
under their influence. 

As soon as, a new sect is founded, its protagonists are too enthusiastic to 
propagate the ideals and spread the message of the new organisation as early as 
possible. It should be believed that similar course was adopted by YSpniya Sangh 
also. It was easy too since the new Sangh represented the ideals of both Digamber 
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and Shwetamber Sects and if had an obvious access to the followers of both 
creeds. Consequent upon tKe same, the following of YSpniya Sangh rapidly 
increased day to' day. YSpniya Sangh had comparatively better response ihxn South 
than Northern India. It had gained so much popularity in South that it was treated 
as sole representative body of Jaina religion and philosophy. 

From the very beginning, Digambers were immensely popular in South. It 
explains why YSphiya Sangh acquired recognition and eminence so early. Ofcourse, 
Digambers strongly criticized the followers of YSpniya Sangh, alleging that they 
had only external resemblance with Digambers, otherwise, they were Shwetambers 
in disguise. However, in addition to the external appearance, the followers of 
YSpniya Sangh also worshipped naked idols of Tirthankers and performed rituals, 
similar to those of Digambers. YSpniya Sangh reposed its faith in majority of the 
Jaina Agamas, relied upon by Shwetambers and held similar views with regard to 
attainment of final emancipation by females in their existing feminine form and 
eating by Kevalis by way of mouth even after attainment of Kevalya (The state of 
highest perfection). Only a selected few scholars and educated persons dare to 
study and pick up the abstruse philosophical doctrines of religion which call for 
profound knowledge and intelligence. Mostly, people are influenced by external 
appearance, ways and means and performances of the followers of a sect. In this 
way, they might have found that it was quite conducive to make an approach to 
Digamber dominated areas in South. The followers of YSpniya Sangh might have 
found South a congenial area for propagation and spread of their ideological 
doctrines. They might have whole — heartedly started the work and spared no pains. 

Inspite of the fact that Digambers were already popular in South, YSpniyas 
must have taken all pains to establish contacts with the masses and enlarge the 
area of their influence. Digamber SSdhus were generally inclined to maintain status 
quo whereas YSpniyas were progressive in their approach and revolutionary in 
outlook. It was not an easy task for YSpniyas to declare in Digamber dominated 
areas that Jaina Agamas, relied upon by Shwetambers, were also believed by them 
to be authoritative. Undoubtedly, it was a challenging job in those days. There is a 
peculiar liking and sense of respect for such bold propagators of a religious sect, 
more especially amongst conscious and enlightened persons. It is very likely diat 
the followers of Digamber Sect might have welcomed the YSpniyas, considertng 
the new Sangh as part and parcel of Digamber sect itself and l^ing representative 
body of progressive ideology. It is possible, the Y^apniyas mi^t have received 
greater welcome and treated as visionary seers by Digamber community. 

Popularity : Royal Patronage 

Numerous indications are there to establish that YSpniya Sangh was in existence 
in Southern parts of the country during the period, ranging from Sth century to 
14th century of Vikrama eta, commanding great folkhving and enjoying royal 
patronage in Karnataka for a long time Modem districts of DhSrwSr, Belgaum, 
Gulbatg and Kolhapur were prominent areas wherein the Sangh had gained great 
popularity. 
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Dr.A.N. Upadhye has referred to certain important gift -deeds, granted to YSpniyas 
in one of his articles which are indicative of great popularity and influence of 
Yapniya Sangh in South Dr. Upadhye writes: "King Mrigesh Verman, belonging 
to Kadamba' lineage, (475 to 490 A.D.) had granted landed property to Yapniya 
Digambers, Jainas, Kflrehakas (Holders of a bunch of peacock feathers). The name 
of spintual head, appearing in the said gift-deed is of Acharya DaAikirti. Thereafter, 
king Mrigesha Verman's son (497-537A.D.) had granted a village in order to provide 
regular source of income to meet the expenses of daily worshipping and feeding 
the Sadhus of Yapniya Sangh, mainly during four months of rainy season while 
they had sojourn at a place. In the said gift-deed, the names of Acharyas Ddihkirti. 
Jayakirti. Budhsena and Kumar Dutta are found mentioned. Presumably, they were 
all spiritual guides of Yapniya Sangh. 

King Krishna Verman, son of King Deva Verman, (475 to 480 A.D.) had 
granted a village to meet the day-today expenses of YSpniya Sangh temple.* 

From the said references, it is explicit that the rulers of Karnataka had great 
reverence for the Sadhus of Yapniya Sangh. The Yapniyas had their own temples 
which were managed and looked after by Yapniya ascetics. The rulers were 
particularly anxious to ensure that Yapniyas faced no trouble in management of 
their temples and the sadhus were fed during four months of rainy season. In 
order to enable the Yapniyas to meet their requirements, the rulers used to make 
donation of a village (Rent-free grant) to the members of Yapniya Sangh. 

Although, it is not very significant, yet it needs mention how the said grants 
were acceptable to Yipniya Sadhus, which were sanctioned by the rulers to enable 
the Yapniyas to maintain their temples and feed themselves which appears to be 
odd and somewhat contrary to the very spint of Jama ideology. It, obviously, 
implies that the ascetics of Yapniya Sangh were gradually losing their spirit of 
tolerance and endurance of physical strains in day-today course of their ascetic 
life. 

Stone Inscription at KagwTida 

There is a grand idol of Lord NeminUth, installed in a cellar underground of a 
Jaina temple at Kagwada in Belgaum district. There is an inscription on the stone 
of the rectangular seat of the idol. The year of the installation of the stone as 
inscribed thereon is 1394 A.D. There is a mention of YSpniya Sangh and its 
Aclmyas, namely, Nemichandra, Dharmakirti and N^gchandra, all belonging to 


Mrigesh Verman (475 to 490 A.D.) of the Kadamba dynastty has given a grant to Y&pniyas, 
Nirgratjithas and Kurchakas. The teacher mentioned in the plate is Daihakiiti. Fuither his son (497 
to S37 A.D.) also made a grant of village, out of the income of which the puja etc. were to be 
performed and the Yapniya ascetics to be fed for four months, llie teachers nienlioned here art 
D&makiiti, Jayakirti, Budhsena and KumarduUa, possibly all of them Yapniyas. Further, Deva Verman, 
the son of Krishna Varman (475-480 A.D.) made a donation of a village to the members of Yipniya 
Sangh in favour of their temple for its maintenance. 

—Annals of Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Mol LV, Poona 1974, Page 12. 
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PunnSga genealogy on the said inscription. Acharya Nemichandra, spiritual head 
ofYSpniya Sangh has been attributed with the designation of founding Ach9rya 
and guide of "Ibluva dynasty". It is explicit from the said version that AchSryas 
(Religious preceptors) of YSpniya Sangh used to exercise great influence upon the 
Kingdoms of South and commanded great respect from the rulers thereof. The 
said spiritual heads used to play significant roles in shaping the destiny and giving 
final shape to tha principal events of the said dynasties. The designaticm of 
"founding father of lliluva dynasty", attributed to AchSrya Nemichan^a, amply 
reflected that the said spiritual guides of YSpniya Sangh exercised great influence 
upon the rulers of their Age. 

Infact, the description that the Acharyas belonged to 'PunnSgavriksamfllgana' 
only meant to show that it was one of the branches of YSpniya Sangh itself. 

Expansion of YSpniya Sangh in Various Groups called Ganas 

As soon as a religious institution gains popularity and its following is considerably 
enlaiged, it is bound to be divided in various branches or groups and sub-groups. 
In this connection, Dr.A.N. Upadhye writes — "The YSpniya ^gh is associated 
with Ganas like Kumuligana (or Kumudigana) (Koti); Maduvagana; KandurS or 
KSnOragana; PunnagavriksamOlgana (also linked with MDl Sangh), VandiyOargana, 
KSreySgana; Nandigachchha and Mail^nvya. This contemination with different 
ganas indicates that the Sangh gradually got itself expressed through Ganas which 
shows that YSpniya sect was becoming more and more prominent in Karnataka 
and roundabout. 

It is not decidedly clear whether the ganas were under administration of a 
central authority of YSpniya Sangh or they were independent in conducting their 
affairs. Whether the Sangh was divided into ganas with a view to ensure smooth 
administration only or as a result of ideological or ethological differences, having 
crept in the Sangh,— nothing definite can be stated in this regard. However, this 
much can be emphatically stated that the field of activities of the Sangh must 
have considerably expanded, necessitating its division into ganas. 

Ylpniya AcbSryas: Their Literary Pursuits: Agamas Relied upon By 
Shwetambers 

The AchSryas of YSpniya Sangh had greatly contributed to the enrichment of 
Jaina canonical literature. Having deep insight into die subjects, they had 
accomplished illustrious books, on religious matters. As already pointed out, it 
was the era when they had fully establish their supermacy in rHigious affairs 
especially in Southern India and had won the favour of erst\^e rulers, well to 
do persons and the public at large. They were held in great esteem by the rulers 
as well as the masses of that period. The spiritual heads of the Sangh were 
sanctioned rent-free grants of la^ for maintenance of their temples and for the 
subsistence of YSpniya SSdhus, who being carefree, had dedicated themselves to 
the pursuit of knowledge. Consequent upon the same, the temples of YSpniyas 
had turned into prominent centres of learning. Thus, a fine traditimi of studying 
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renowned spiritual works and production of fresh canonical literature had ccxitinued 
for centuries under auspices of Achiryas of YSpniya Sangh. 

We shall now discuss how the AchSryas and literateurs of YSpniya Sangh had 
made use of Jaina Agamas, relied upon by Shwetambers, in accomplishment of 
their new compositions so that the readers may be enlightened to this effect. 

Shivsrya : Shivakoti: ShivSrya, also popularly known as Shivakoti, had written 
' ArSdhanS', believed to be an ancient and authentic sacred treatise under Digamber 
tradition. The said book, is styled as Bhagwati ArOdhanH as well. It specifically 
deals with ethics, prescribed for YSpniya Munis. It incorporates guide-lines for 
four types of spiritual pursuits— namely to undertake thorough study of 
philosophical doctrines; precise knowledge derived from meditation on higher truths 
of religion; observance of good behaviour and moral conduct and practising of 
self-denial and self-mortification for attainment of final emancipation. 

Jaina scholar, Jinendra Varni has mentioned in his work Jaina SidhOnt Kosha 
(A dictionary of Jaina religion) that Shivakoti (Shivarya) had lived in the middle 
of first century A.D.'. Although, there is no reliable evidence in support of definite 
chronology of Shivarya yet he is, undoubtedly, believed to be most ancient scholar 
Most probably, he lived during the period after the :>plit of Jania institution in the 
shape of Digamber and Shwetamber sects and emergence of YSpniya Sangh. 

Arldhanl : A few Controversial Points? 

Although, AiSdhana or Bhagwati AiSdhanS belongs to Digamber tradition, yet on 
having a minute study of the subjects, dealt with, it is found that the views 
expressed are, not in consistency with the doctrines, enunciated in canonical books 
of Digamber Sect. Dr. Jagdish Chandra JaiiMvrites in this regard — . "It is worth 
noting that several concepts of the ideology of YSpniyas, as detailed in Bhagwati 
ArOdhand, are inconsistent with the manners and morals, laid down to be observed 
by Digamber Munis. For example, providing food and water by other Sadhus to 
the diseased ones has been justified in Bhagwati ArSdhani. Similarly, in the chapter, 
styled 'Vijhana' of Bhagwati Aiidhanft, the method how to abandon the dead 
body of a Jaina S2dhu in the forest, has been advised. There are also references 
therein of 'Kalpa'. 'Vyavahar' and 'Jitakalpa' and 'Acharanga etc.. Agamic 
Scriptures, relied upon by Shwetambers. Many nanatives of Bhagwati Aradhni, 
resemble with those, appearing in 'Avashyaka Nirayukti' and 'Vrahat-Kalpa- 
bhSshya', ancient holy scriptures of Shwetamber Sect.’ 

From the above, it clearly transpires that SbivSrya was attached with and had 
equal faith in both traditions of Digambers as well as Shwetambers. Presumably, 
he had alliance with YSpniya Sect, otherwise, he would not have referred to the 
Jaina Agamas, relied upon by Shwetambers. 

Shivarya, Referred to by Shakt^n 

ShSktSyan, who himself was a YSpniya, and will be dealt with extensively in the 


1 . .hinendra Sulhant Kosha, volume I, page 335. 

2. Pmkrita Sdhitya Kd Itihds, page 304. 
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following pages has quoted Sh^virya, showing great regard for him, vdiich is self- 
evident from the following extracts: 

Shaktayan writes in his exposition of Sutra No. 2/1/1 of his grammar: 

"Iti Shivaryam! Tachchhivaryam. Aho Shivirya vartate Shiv^ryo Shabdo 
Loke Sushthu Prakrita ityarthah." 

In his gloss of Vyakarna Sutra No 1. 3. 168, Achirya ShSktSyayan writes: 

"Shobhanah Sidhevinishchayah Shivaryasya Shivaryena Va." 

On the topic of attainment of final emancipation by females in their present 
birth (feminine form), Shaktayan has reproduced two verses from Shivaryas book 
— Sidhi Vinishchaya. 

“Yat SaAiyamopakaraya Vartte Prokta Metadupkarnaih. 

Dharmasya hi Tat Sadharmatanya adhikaranamaharhana || 
Astainyabahirvyutsaigavivekaishna dismitinam. 

Updeshanmupadesho hyupathera parigrahatwasya H” 

Wearing of a garment and covering the body is only a medium to save the 
limbs so as to be able to undertake spiritual perfonnances and it is in no way an 
act of acquisition of property. This aspect of the matter has specifically been dealt 
with in the said two verses. According to Shivarya, covering of the body with 
nominal clothing is not an act of acquisition in any view of the matter but only a 
source for accomplishing spiritual objectives. 

It is the doctrine of Shwetamber Sect which finds support from the above 
verses. These are a few examples which lend support to the view that Shivarya 
was a Yapniya Sadhu. 

The renowned Scholar, Aparajita SQri has written a commentary on 'AridhanS' 
in which we find several references, testifying that Shivarya was a Yapniya SSdhu 
or belonged to Yapniya Sect. 

Arguments of Aparajita Suri' 

Aparajita SQn is believed to have lived in or about 7th century A.D. He was also 
known as Vijayacharya. On one hand, he had written a commentary on 'AridhnS' 
and on the other, he had accomplished an exposition on 'Dashavaikalika Sfltra'. 
While discussing about Dashvaikalika SOtra, a mention is found to this effect. 
Both commentaries had a common title of 'Vijyodaya'. 

'Bhagwati Aradhana' is primarily an accomplisliment, relied upon by Digamber 
Sect, while 'Dashvaikalika' Sotra is treated as one -of the Jaina Agamas by 
Shwetamber Sect, upon which Aparajita SQri has composed a commentary. From 
all this, it is believed that AparSjita SOri belonged to Yipniya Sangh. For instance, 
how AparSjita SQri has defined the following verse of 'Aiidhana' is enougli to 
support the point : 
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“Achelakkuddesiyasejj^ar RSyapindakiar Kasme | 

Vayajethapadikakamne masadi psyjosavanakappo ||421{| 

While defining the above verse of 'Aradhan3', Aparajita Sflri has quoted from 
Acharanga'; 'Subakritanga, and Nishitha SOtras — all relied upon by Shwetambers 
as Jaina Agamas in support of acceptability of clothing and a pot by a Jaina 
Sadhu, clearly reflects that he had complete reliance on the said Agamas. It equally 
sounds that ShivSrya must have Shwetamber Agamas in his mind while composing 
the above verses, contained in Ar3dhan2, since the iM'omment scriptures, relied 
upon by Digambers, do not lend support to the advisability of acceptance of a 
garment and a pot by each Sadhu or they help them in any way to carry on their 
spiritual pursuits. 

In practice, adopting nudity by Jaina SSdhus and ideologically supporting the 
theory of Shwetambers that Jaina S3dhus ought to keep their bodies covered - is 
it not a strange co-ordination between diverse view-points M^iich, obviously, leads 
us to the conclusion that Shivdrya and AparSjita Sflri were decidedly YSpniyas or 
they belonged to YSpniya Sangh. 

There are certain mentions in 'Aradhna' which are neither sujiqiorted by ShSstras 
of Digamber tradition nor those, relied upon by Shwetambers. It, thus, transpires 
that they neither belonged to Digamber sect nor they were followers of Shwetamber 
Sect. They were connected with any other tradition which could be none else but 
Yapniya Sangh. 

Shlktkyan : A Foremost Leader ofYflpniyas 

ShSktayan was a renowned grammarian, philosopher and an authority on Jaina 
Agamas. His another name was Tilyakirti'. Tie is believed to be contemporary to 
king Amoghavarsha, ruler of 'Rashtrakflta' dynasty. This fact stands corroborated 
by his own version, appearing in his commentary, styled 'Swopagya' on Sfltra No. 
4.3.208 of his grammar. He defines the Sfltra with illustration that the enemies of 
king Amoghavarsha had been completely destroyed. 

Most celebrated scholar. Late Dr. Mahendra Kumar Nyayachflrya' (The 
philosophical system of the Nyaya School) has stated with regard to the life time 
of Shiktayan. He writes in his preface to the second volume of his book 
Nyayakumudachandra that king Amoghvarsha is believed to have lived from 814 
to 877 A.D. Accordmgly, he has reckoned the period of ShSktSyan to be in between 
800 to 875 A.D. 

ShSktayan was. undoubtedly, an eminent teacher and a spiritual leader of 
YSpniya Sangh. The noted commentator, Acharya Malayagiri, belonging to 12th- 
13th century of Vikrama era, has greatly eulogized ShSktSyan m his commentary 
on 'Nandi Sfltra' by attributing him the title of YdpniyayaiigrSinSgmni (A foremost 
Leader of YSpniya Sangh). 

References of Shwetamber Agamas in the Grammar of Shsktt^n 
ShSktayan commands a unique position amongst all the grammarians of Jaina 
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community. His impact is clearly found on the grammar, namely, 'Sidhahem- 
ashabdanushashan*, written by Acharya Hemchandra, which is self-evident from a 
minute study thereof. Shaktayan grammar enjoys greater recognition amongst 
followers of Digamber tradition for coaching newly initiated disciples of the sect. 

While explaining various SQtras of his grammar, Shaktiyan has repeatedly 
referred to the relevant illustrations, contained in Jaina Agamas, relied upon mainly 
by Shwe^^bers which proves beyond doubt that he extremely reposed faith on 
Jama Agamas. Had he belonged to Digamber Sect, it would never have been 
possible for him to do so. Hence the attribute of ‘ Yapniyayatigramagrini', used by 
Acharya Malayagiri for Shaktayan, appears to be perfectly in order. 

While emphasizing that certain texts of religious sacred books, relied upon 
by Shwetambers, are to be studied or revised at stipulated hours only, Shaktayan 
suggests that there ought to be intermittents for not studying the holy texts during 
lunar and solar eclipses; noise of a whirlwind; an earth-quake; roaring thunder; a 
flash of lightning; a fiery phenomenon in the sky (falling of a meteor); practising 
on a machine; in mourning; a festive occasion; in morning or evening twilight. 
These are called ten otT periods when studying of holy texts should be ceased. 
The said intermissions in study are consistent with Shwetamber tradition. The 
above-cited explanation is really important to have a glimpse of the views and 
beliefs of Shaktayan — how far tliey are in conformity with the philosophical system 
ofYapniya Sangh. 

The Topics of Attainment of Final Emancipation by Females in their Existing 
Birth and Taking of Food as a Mouthful Kevalins 

Amongst several other controversial topics between Digambers and Shwetambers, 
the twin issues, relating to the attainment of final emancipation by females in 
their existing birth and taking of food as a mouthful by Kevalins after attainment 
of Kevalya (the state of highest perfection) are most significant. As already 
discussed above, Shwetambers believe in both of them while Digambers disagree 
and hold diverse views. The ideological beliefs ofYapniya Sangh are perfectly in 
consonance with those of Shwetamber Sect. 

The said topics have been discussed as per demand of the context, in Jaina 
Agamas, yet ShaktSyan was the first and foremost scholar to enunciate these points 
effectively in his own philosophical style in Sanskrit language. The title of his 
composition is Stree-Nirvan-Kevali-Bhukti Prakarria} The author has written his 
own commentary as well on the book. The said topics have been nicely dealt with 
by Shaktayan by exercising his superb talents and making use of his deep insight 
and wielding his pen effectively. It has no parallel. 

However, it does not mean that prior to Shaktayan, no one else had attempted 
to define and elaborate these issues. Prior to him, a few YSpniya sages too have 
expressed their views over these issues. In Xalit-vistra*,- written by AchSrya 

1. The .sHiii trcalise was published in Samvat year 2030 of Vikrama era by Atmanand Jaina Society, 

Bhavnagar (Gujarat), a Act having been edited by renowned Jaina scholar, Jambu-Vijayji. 

2. ITit title of commentary, wntten by Achaiya Haribhadra Sun on SQtras of 'Giaitya-Vandana' is 

T,ahivistara'. 
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Hahbhadra Sflri, an extract of ' YSpniya Tantra' (.A religious treatise of Y&pniyas) 
has been produced in regard to the topic of attainment of final emancipation by 
females. It is enough to signify that an old treatise — ‘YSpniya Tantra’ was already 
in existence, belonging to Yapniyas, in which the ideological doctrines of Yl^iya 
Sangh might have been comprehended. It had been reduced to writing in Pr3krita 
language which is. however, no longer available now. 

Distinguishing Features of Shlktiyaa’s Book 

The treatise — Stree-Nirvan-Kevali-Bhukti-Prakarna, authored by Shflktayan. has 
its unique features. It has been written in refined form of Sanskrit, which is known 
for its capacity of expressing even philosophical matters in a logical style most 
effectively in a concise form. ShaktSyan has spared no pains in making full use of 
the characteristics of Sanskrit in his book. Rebuttal or rejection of the earlier 
concepts on one hand and establishment of the new doctrines on the other and for 
that matter, presentation of relevant portions from Jaina Agamas and quoting 
references from commentaries with explanations of Sotras, word by word along 
with the comments of the author and substantiation by virtue of advancing rational 
and forceful arguments. ShSktSyan has comprehended the subjects, relating to 
attainment of final emancipation by females in their existing feminine forms and 
taking of food as a mouthful by Kevalins in a most logical and effective manner, 
with the result, the said work of ShSktSyan continued to be regarded as a unique 
composition for centuries. 

Not only YSpniyas but learned scholars of Shwetamber Sect as well drew 
inspiration from the said book of ShaktSyan. It continued its guiding role for the 
seers and audiors of Shwetamber Sect, \^o referred to it frequently while attempting 
their own productions on the salt) topics. 

Religious Debate Held in Between Vadi Devasuri and Kumudchandra 

King Sidhraj Jaisingh (Dating back 1 143 to 1 199 of Vikrama era) had great fondness 
for learning and realisation of the Supreme Truth. A religious debate was arranged 
in his royal Court. Amongst the topics to be discussed, the issue of attainment of 
final emancipation by females in their existing life was most predominant one. 
On one side, Acharya Vadi Devasflri represented Shwetamber Sect and on the 
other Acharya Kumudchandra belonged to Pigamber tradition. There is a reference 
of the said religious debate in 'Prabhavaka Chant'. It is cited therein: "The 
illustratirms from the commentary on 'Uttradhyayan', authored by Acharya Shanti 
SOri, enabled to make the opposite party spell-bound, just like the snakes are 
charmed by playing on flute. By advancing the arguments, relating to attainment 
of final emancipation by females in their existing feminine forms, obtained from 
the said commentary, Deva SOri, disciple of Acharya Munichandra, had prevailed 
upon Digamber Seer, Sri Kumudchandra, in the presence of King Sidhraj Jaisingh." 

Muni Jambuvijayji, editor of Stree-Nirvan-Kevali-Bhukti-Prakarna, authored 
by Shaktayan, believes that possibly Shanti Sflri, who lived in 1 Ith century A.D., 
may have referred to the chapter-concerning attainment of final emancipatum of 
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females in their existing forms, as expounded by Shaktayan in his book 'Stree- 
nirvan-Kevali-Bhukti-J^akarna', while writing his commentary, styled 'Paiya' on 
Uttradhyayan' which enabled Vadi Oevasuri (12th century A.D.) to defeat 
Kumudchandra in the religious debate. Such a probability camiot be denied. 

The object of above assertion is only to emphasize that the said work of 
Shaktayan provided a stable base for quite a long time to all those who brought 
out their own productions and undertook to elaborate the topics, concerning 
attainment* of final emancipation by females and taking of food as a mouthful by 
Kevalins. 

Amongst Shwetamber scholars, Abhaya Deva (1 1th century A.D.); Vadi 
DevasOri (12th century A.D.) and Yashovijaya (17th century A.D.) have primarily 
advanced the same pleas, as given by Shaktayan in his book, in support of the 
theories that females could attain final emancipation in their existing feminine 
forms and Kevalins took food as a mouthful, after attainment of the state of 
Kevalya. 

Whereas, on one hand, the scholars of Shwetamber tradition have taken recourse 
to the said accomplished work of ShiktSyan to advance pleas in vindication of 
their own stand and on the other, the seers of Digamber Sect have also illustrated 
from the said book in repudiation of the theories that females could attain final 
emancipation in their existing life and Kevalins fed themselves through their mouth. 
Thus the recourse was taken to the work of Shaktayan for corroboration and 
negation of the viewpoints by Shwetambers and Digambers both. For example, the 
renowned logician and Digamber Seer, Acharya PrabhSchandra, (Lived between 
925-1023 A.D.) author of Pmmeya-Kamal-Martanda and NySya Kumudchandra 
had taken recourse to the relevant chapters of ShSktayans book while arguing 
about twin topics of attainment of final emancipation by females in their existing 
birth and taking of food as a mouthful by Kevalins, after attainment of Kevalya, 
(the state of highest perfection). 

A Few Significant Points Worth Knowing 

The relevant illustrations, referred to from Agamas, by Shaktayan, in support of 
his comments, are found slightly varying here and there as against the original 
texts, contained in the said Agamas. Besides him, other Yapniya scholars too have 
quoted relevant portions from Agamas in support of their pleas. It is very likely 
that variations may be witnessed on comparing with the original texts of the Jaina 
Agamas, relied upon by Shwetambers, in their case also. The matter is really 
putsuable by research scholars. It is also possible that the editions of Jaina Agamas, 
which were then in possession of or relied upon by Yapniyas, might have contained 
varied texts— both in contents and spirit as against the editions of Agamas, availaUe 
now with Shwetambers. It may be worthwhile to keep this aspect in mind by the 
research scholars on Shwetamber Agamas to arrive at the truth. It is quite possible 
that the research scholars may be able to trace otft the cause of the said variations 
in the texts which are bound to throw light on several facets, still undisclosed. 

ShaktSyan has also dealt with certain other topics in his book which have 
nothing in common with the traditional behefs of botlt Shwetambers and Digambers. 
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They are exclusive beliefs of Yapniya Sangh. 

While dealing with 'Upadhi' (Foundation). Shdktayan has classified it in three 
parts — (1) Ogha’ (The whole, continuity) (2) Anu' (Atomic particle), and 
(3) Aupagrahik' (eclipsed). The second ingredient 'Anu' seems to be connected 
with Yapniya philosophical doctrine only. It is the peculiar characteristic belief of 
Yapniyas only. There are similar other topics, dealt with by ShSktayan in his book 
which deserve the minute attention of the Jaina research scholars. 

Shruta-Kcvali : Deshiyacharya 

Shaktayan has applied two attributives with his name in the concluding paragraph 
of his grammar, namely— Shruta-Kevali' (An expert scholar of Jaina Agamas) 
and 'Deshicharya' (Native Acharya or religious preceptor). In this way. the leaders 
of Yapniya Sangh signified their distinct identity as against those, belonging to 
other sects. 

Dr. Upldhye has opined that Achirya Sidhasena Diwakar (Sth century of 
Vikrama era) was also a spiritual leader of YSpniya Sangh‘. According to Dr. 
Upadhye, Acharya Haribhadra SOri might have used the attribute of Shrutakevali 
for Sidhasena Diwakar. 

Religious Beliefs of Umiswati 

In a petrographic inscription, connected with Digamber Sect, UmaswSti has been 
attributed with designations of Shruta-Kevali' and 'Deshiya'. It is assumed that 
Umaswati probably belonged to Yapniya Sangh. The late Pt. Nathu Ramji 'Premi* 
has given some valid reasons why Umaswati must have belonged to the YSypniya 
Sangh in his book, styled "JainS Sahitya Aur Itihas' and has elaborately expressed 
his views in this regard. 

Views of Pt. Sukhlaiji: Pt Sukhlalji Sanghvi does not subscribe to the view 
that Umaswati was a Yapniya. He refers to the article styled 'Bhartiya VidyS', 
annexed with 'Tatvarth SQtra', authored by him, and comments as under: 

"An article of Late Pt. Nathu Ramji 'Premi' has appeared in the issue of 
Shudhi Souvenir under the Style" VSehaka UmSswati SambhSshya Tatvarth 
Satra Aur Unka Sampraddya.' After long consideration and determination Pt. Nathu 
Ramji Premi has expressed the view that Vachaka Um&swSti was an AchSrya and 
spiritual leader of Yapniya Sangh. Hence in order to make critical examination of 
the grounds, advanced by Premiji, Pt. Sri Dalsukh Malvania undertook profound 
study of Bhagwati Aradhana along with its commentary. After deep application of 
the mind, he classified the information and prepared brief notes, on which I also 
deliberated upon and exchanged views with Malavnia. I went through relevant 
portions of Bhagvati ArQdhitna, its commentaries and 'Vrahat-Kalpa BhSshya* etc. 
Throughout, we had an open mind and spared no pains to arrive at the truth. 
Finally, we came to the conclusion that Vachaka Umaswiti had nothing to do with 
Yapniya tradition. 

1. Dr. Up&dhye's Introduction to the Sidhasena Diwakar's Nyaya Vatara amJ other works. Published 
by Jama Sahitya Vikasa Mandala. liombay, 1971. 
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1. In case, the author of Bhagwati ArSdhni, ShivSrya and its commentator, 
AparSjita Soij are agreed to be YSpniyas, their distinguishing features 
ought to be as under: 

(a) The inherent characteristic of a YSpniya is that he must observe nudity 
and live naked. 

(b) ^ According to YSpniya ideology, female Munis can also attain final 

emancipation in Aeir existing form alike Male SSdhus. Under specific 
circumstances, they are also entitled to observe nudity as soon as 
they are able to cultivate a feeling of complete detachment. 

(c) Un^r YSpniya tradition, there is a usage to accept and hold the food 
on the palm of the hand and feed oneself The SSdhus are not allowed 
to possess any other article except earthen or wooden wateipot and a 
bunch of the feather of tail of peacock. 

The above distinguishing features of Yapniyas do not conform with the 
citations, appearing in the commentary of UmSswSti and a renowned sacred book, 
styled 'Prashmarti' in as much as it is considered essential to hold a pot only and 
keep the bodies covered by Jaina SSdhus and there is no obligation for them to 
observe nudity at all. ITiere is no mention of a waterpot and a feather bunch of 
the tale of peacock to be possessed by a SSdhu. 

2. One of the arguments of late Pt. Nathu Ramji Premi is that the views of 
UmSswSti in regard to efficacy of virtues appear in the commentary of 
Aparajita. However, the history is a mute witness to the fact that diverse 
opinions are found on trivial and insignificant matters under the same 
tradition and similarly, uniformity is noticed on such trivial and minor 
issues in two separate oiganisations, having diverse ideologies and 
traditions. Under the circumstances, it should not be viewed anomalous 
that UmSswSti, having supported the idea that Jaina SSdhus must hold a 
waterpot and keep their bodies dressed should have agreed with YSpniya 
Sangh which is fundamentally opposed to the idea that tlie SSdhus should 
keep their bodies covered and hold a waterpot."' 

Examination: To prolong discussion on the said point may be considered a 
sort of digression from the actual subject. Hence it may be in the fitness of things 
to give a few indicatory references only. The authenticity of Tatvartta Sutra is 
admitted by both Digambers and Shwetambers. However, there are slight variations 
in the texts of TatvSrth SQtra, relied upon by each sect. Similarly, the number of 
SQtras' (aphorisms) in each chapter dso differs. The variations in the texts of 
Tatvarth Sfltra are mainly observed where there is diversity in views and ideology 

1 . Comments of the author of this book on Tatvarth Sutra’ wAh" commentary on pages 14-15. 

2. Total number of aphorisms in all 10 chapters of Tatvarth SQtra', relied upon by Digambeis:- 
1/33, 2/53. 3/39, 4/42, 5/42, 6/27, 7/39, 8/26, 9/47, 10/9 = Total number of aphorisms-357. 

Total number of aphorisms in each chapter of Tatvarth SQtra, relied upon under Shwetamber tradition:- 
1/35, 2/52, 3/18, 4/53, 5/44, 6/26. 7/34. 8/26, 9/49 and 10/7 ^ Total number of aphorisms - 344. 
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of each sect. 

According to Shwetamber Sect, the author of TatvBnh Sutm and its 
commentator is one and the same person while Digambers believe that the authors 
of TatvOrth Sutra and its commentary are two separate scholars. 

As per Digambers, the initial commentator of Tatvarth Sotra is Achftrya 
Pujyapada alias Devanandi. He is believed to ha^e lived between the latter half of 
Sth century and the first half of the sixth century A.D.' 

The texts of Tatvirth Stitra, relied upon by AchSrya Pujyapida in his 
commentary 'Sarvarth Sidhi' have been endorsed by AchSrya Akalanka, author of 
the commentary 'TatvSrth Rajvartika' (7th century A.D.) and AchSrya Vidyanand 
(who lived from 775 to 840 A.D.) in his commentary 'Tatvarth Shloka-VSrtika'. 
Other learned scholars of Digamber tradition have followed the suit. Shwetamber 
scholars, however, believe that the texts of Tatvarth SQtra, as expounded in the 
'BhSshya' are genuine. 

Owning to their Respective Side 

The scholars, belonging to Digamber tradition >vho have written expositions on 
'Tatvarth SQtra', generally hold that its author, UmSswati (Umaswami)* belonged 
to Digamber Sect. Similarly, Shwetamber scholars have owned him to be a follower 
of Shwetamber Sect. Probably, it is also one of the causes, leading to the variance 
in the texts of Tatvarth Sutra, as relied upon by each sect. 

Originally, the texts of 'Tatvarth SQtra’ might have been identical. However, 
as a result of their sectarian biases, they failed to cany on with the original texts 
and keep them intact. Those which were not offending to them in any way, or 
were consistent with their ideological beiiefo, they were not distuibed. However, 
the texts which were found incongruous or against their convictions, they might 
have been removed, altered or rectified accordingly. If we make a critical review 
of TatvSrth SQtra with an open mind, we feel inclined to believe that Acldrya 
UmSswSti was eagre to establish ideological harmony between both sects by virtue 
of his accomplished book, Tatvarth Sitra. If a spiritu^ guide and an erudite scholar 
like him is believed to be connected widi YSpniya Singh, it should not be crmsidered 
an improbability. Hence it is quite desirable that research scholars should undertake 
critical investigation in the light of the assumptions of Late Pt. Nathu Ramji Piemi 
and reflections of Dr. Upadhye,’ made by him in this regard. 

Saidhantika: TVaividha : Another Two Attributes 

Besides the titles of Shrutakevali and Deshiyacharya, certain YSpniya AchSryas 
are found to have applied another two attributes with their names. According to 


1 . Prrface to Sarvarth Sidhi, Page 88. 

2. llfn&swimi is also popular amongst Digambers. 

3. — The Sutras and Bhisya show some clear cut difleience with the Ardhamagadhi canon and 
Pujyapida is not very happy with the text of the Sutras in Onany places. Ibat late Pt. Premi has 
given some valid reasons why Um&swtiti must have belonged to the Yipniya Sangh — 

—Annals ofBhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. LV PooggJ974 p. 20 
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Dr. UpSdhye-titles like SaidhSntika, Traividha, used by some YSpniya Acharyas 
indicate their profound study of Shatkhandagama etc. The point needs further 
investigation. 

Epitome : Yapniya Sangh had one time greatly flourished and spread far and 
wide in India. Under its auspices, extensive canonical literature had been 
accomplished by Yapniya Acharyas. For several centuries, the Sangh continued to 
be held in great esteem in India. However, it is quite amazing that such renowned 
and esteetifbd organisation lost its identity and survived only in name with the 
passage of time. Neither a single Sadhu or a follower of Yapniya Sangh is found 
anywhere nor there is any trace of that organisation now. There could be several 
causes for the downfall of the institution. Possibly, the rare zeal, devotion and 
dedication with which the scholars of the Yapniya Sangh initially worked day and 
night for the growth of their on^anisation might have considerably gone down as 
soon as they found that the Sangh had earned great name and fame and was held 
in great esteem by the people. The rent-free grants of landed properties, cash and 
kind, gifted by the royal and well-to-do devotees must have considerably 
accumulated, with tlie consequence, YSpniya SSdhus must have turned easy-going 
and started leading a comfortable life in place of life of absolute detachment, 
self-denial and perseverance. Resultantly people might have started losing faith 
and respect for them. Under the circumstances, Digambers and Shwetambers both 
might have resolved to uproot YSpniya Sangh, in as much as both were opposed 
to YSpniya traditions. Many such assumptions could be made. Infact, it is a matter 
of historical significance and calls for further investigation and research on the 
subject by the scholars of history. 

It is an undisputed fact that YSpniyas owned several temples in Southern 
India which have vanished and lost their separate identity. They have completely 
merged with Digamber temples during the said transitional period, so much so 
that it is not possible now to identify them separately. With religious bias, Digamber 
Scholars used to preach that no respect be shown to the idols installed and 
worshipped by Yapniyas at all. 

The trend of history is such that nobody can claim with certainty what turns 
and twists be taken by human psyche (mind and heart). Its spirit of diligence and 
perseverance had disappeared with the lapse of time. 

An Epilogue 

While deliberating upon the topic of versatile study and constant pursuit of Jaina 
Agamas relied upon by Shwetambers, we had discussed how the bifurcation took 
place of Jaina institution into Digamber and Shwetamber Sects and how the Yapniya 
Sangh came into existence. Although, the discussion has been lengthier, yet in our 
opinion, it is equally important to obtain critical information and knowledge about 
the existence of Agamas, their nature, diminution, comprehension, preservation, 
explanatory and auxiliary literature produced for easy understanding of the texts 
of Agamas, spiritual accomplishments with their help and religious movement 
launched and built up therefor etc. Agamas and other holy scriptures are meant 
for enlightening the people. How the puUic psyche is built and life moulded is a 
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significant chapter of the annals of our social life-on one hand and on the other it 
is manifestation of our ability to implement the teachings of Arhats, contained in 
Jaina Agamas and other sacred books. This hict should not be ignored. 

Angas (Title of the twelve sacred books of the Jainas): 

Their Non-Availability Now : IVuth 

As per Digamber tradition, the gradual discontinuance of 12 Angas had already 
started viliich ultimately ceased to exist after the year 683 of final salvation of 
Lord Mah9vira. The matter has been dealt with by us in the foregoing pages, as 
per demand of the context. In this connection, a few additional points are being 
discussed hereunder: 

Discontinuance of 12th Anga also accepted Shwetambers 

Swetambers also agree that Drishtivada (Title of 12th Anga) is no longer found. 
After final liberation of Devardhigani 'Ksmashramana', the expertise in Pflrvas 
(old sacred treatises of Jainas) had come to an end. There is a specific mention in 
this regard in Mkrita production 'Titthogalipainn3' etc. 

Regarding other 1 1 Angas, while disagreeing with Digambers that they have 
absolutely ceased to exist, Shwetambers too believe that they are in the process of 
decadence and ultimately may cease to exist. 

It is cited in TittkogOlipainnd “After final liberation of Dinnagani Pushyamitra, 
VyakhyS-Pmgyapti Sutra (Title of the 5th Anga) shall cease to exist in Samvat 
year 1250 after final salvation of Lord MahSvira. 

While describing the virtues of Pushyamitra, the last authority on 'Vyakhya 
Pragyapti', the author of Tiuhogalipaitmd writes; "Pushyamitra is highly 
accomplished Jaina Sadhu with great spiritual force. He is destined to be the last 
authority on 'Vyakhya-Pragyjqiti'. 

On falling down and destruction of the fhiits-laden tree, similized with 
'Vyakhya-Pragyapti', comprising of 24000 verses, a highly accomplished sacred 
book, people and scholars will feel orphaned in the absence of this holy treatise 
and deprived of the virtues of "Vyakhya Pragyi^iti." 

After liberation of Acharya Sambhuti, belonging to the lineage of 'Madar', 
the expertise in Samvayanji Sutra (Title of the 4th Anga) shall come to an end in 
Samvat year 1300 of final salvation of Lord Mahavira. Again the expertise in 
SthanSnga Sutm (Title of the 3rd Anga) will cease in Samvat year 1350 of final 
salvation of Lord Mahavira after the death of Arjava) a Jaina saint. It has thus 
been predicted by Jaina Arhats." 

"After the death of Jaina saint, Phalgumitra, belonging to Gautama lineage 
and endowed with great spiritual force widi expertise in DashSshrutaskandha (Tide 
of 4th Chheda Sfltra, forming part of Jaina Agamas), in samvat year 1500 of final 
salvation of Lord Mahavira, Dashashrutaskandha shall cease to exist." 

"Subsequent to the death of Jaina saint, Mahashramana, born in Bharadwaj 
linet^e, in Samvat year 1900 after final, salvation of Lord MahSvira, SQtrakritanga 
(Title of ^ Anga) shall cease to exist.” 
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"Similarly, after the expiry of Jaina SSdhu, Vishnu, belonging to HIritalineage 
in Samvat year 2000, after final salvation of Lord MahSvira, Acharanga Sutra 
(Title of the first Anga) shall stand terminated. 

"Thereafter, slightly prior to the end of the 5th part of the wheel of time, 
namely 'DushmS' (a long period of time with the Jainas wdien the virtuous and 
auspicious manners will be ctmstantly on decrease and inauspicious tendencies 
will be rapidly increasing), there will be one renowned AchSrya, Du)iprasaha. He 
will be endbwed with sterling virtues of submissiveness and dedication. In India, 
he will be the last authority on Acharanga Sfltra. After his death, Acharanga Satra, 
liiying down ediics and virtues to be observed by Jaina SSdhus will finally dis^ipear 
and cease to exist.' 

It is believed that the said incident will take place near about Samvat year 
21000. It is also cited that the day on which the Sth part of 'Avasarpani Kkl' (It is 
a long period of time with the Jainas. According to AchSrya Hemchandia, it is 
equal to 2000,000,000,000,000 SSgaras of years) Acharya Dujiprasaha will breathe 
his last in first part of the day (The day is divided in 8 Pahars of 3 hours each) 
and after his death Acharanga Sfltra will cease to exist completely. 

Thus all the 12 Angas will cease to exist one by one in due course of time. 
The author of Titthogalipaiifi^ writes; "Infact, it is Acharanga alone which lays 
down true guide lines concerning ethics to be observed by Jaina Sadhus and which 
alone teaches them how to behave and conduct themselves morally. 

After discontinuance of Acharanga Sutra, impropriety will prevail every where 
as a result of non-observance of customary duties and departure liom est^ished 
uss^es. Even the very existence of Jaina mendicancy will be at stake." 

It is also cited in respect of remaining Agamas and allied scriptures, surviving 
the process of elimination in ritthogalipairpta: “Till Samvat year 21000 after final 
salvation of Lord MahSvira 'DashvaikSIika' will serve the purpose of Jaina SSdhus. 
Thereafter, with the expiry of AchSrya Du)iprasaha, DashSvikalika will also stand 
obliterated. 

Similarly, till Samvat year 2,1000, after final salvation of Lord M^vira, and 
by the time, the Jaina institution will remain in existence, 'Avashyaka Sfltra' 
(forming part of Jaina Agamas) will continue to meet our requirements. 

Import: From the above citation, appearing in TitthogalipainnO, it is quite 
explicit that Shwetamber scholars too have accepted the elimination of Jaina 
Agamas. Whereas Digamber AchSryas contend that Agamas had been eliminated 
completely, Shwetambers believe that they had been partially eliminated and 
partially remained in existence. What ever portions of 11 Angas (Shwetamber 
AchSryas also agree that 12th Anga is no more in existence) are now foun4 they 
constitute only a very small portion of the entire lot. So that the learned readers 
have a comparative view of the actual position, the sum-total of the contents and 
the portions, now available, are given hereunder: 


The substance of what hu been cited in verses No. 816 and 817 of TitdiogSlipainni is that in 
Samvat year 2000 after final salvation of Lord Mahfivira, with the death of Jaina Scholar, Vishnu, 
bom in 'HIrit' lineage, Acharanga will stand partially discontinued and in Samvat year 21000 after 
death of Jaina scholar 'Duhprasaha', the recitation of Acharanga will completely cease. 
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1. It is believed that AchSranga contained 18000 verses. 'Fhe portion, now 
available, has only 2500 verses. It has already been stated in foregoing 
pages that the seventh Chapter, styled 'MahSpangyS' is altogether missing. 

2. Total number of verses, contained in original 'SOtrakritanga' is believed 
to be 36,000. The texts, now available, comprise of 2100 verses only. 

3. Total number of verses in original Sthananga Sutra is believed to be 72,000. 
The portions, now available, contain only 3770 verses. 

4. It is believed that the original '.SamviySnga SOtra' contained 1,44000 
verses. However, now the serviving portion has only 1667 verses. 

5. There are two diflerent opinions regarding total number of verses contained 
in the original VyakhyS-Pragyapti Sutra. As laid down in Nandi SQtra the 
said Anga consisted of 2,88,000 verses while as per 'SamvSySnga SQtra’, 
the total number of verses in original 'VyakhyS-Pragyapti' was 84,000. 
However, the surviving portions contain only 15,752 verses. The said Anga 
was classified into 101 'Shatakas' (A collection of 100 stanzas each). 
However, the total number of Shaktas, now available, is only 41. 

6. As per 'SamvaySnga SQtra' and 'Nandi SQtra' the total number of verses, 
contained in 'GyStridharmakatha' (Title of the sixth Anga) is reckoned at 
thousands. However, m the commentaries on the said SQtras, the total 
number of verses is 5,76,000. The total number of verses in the surviving 
portions is only 5,500. Tlius it is explicit that many narratives or tales 
have become extinct with the lapse of time. 

7. Similarly, as per 'Samv^anga SQtra', and 'Nandi SQtra', the total number 
of verses, appearing in 'Upashaka-DashQ' (Title of seventh Anga) is 
calculated at thousands. However, as cited in their commentaries the total 
number of verses in UpSsfiaka-DashS' is 11,52,000. The existing portion 
contains only 812 shlokas. 

8. The total number of verses, contained in original ' Antkriddasha' (Title of 
8th Anga) is estimated at thousands. However, in the commentaries of 
'SamvSyang SQtra' and 'Nandi SQtra', the number of verses is slated to 
be 23,04,000. Now only 900 verses are found in the surviving portion. 

9. The total number of verses, contained in original 'AnuttaropStika-Dashd' 
(Title of the ninth Anga) is reckoned to be in thousands. However, as 
cited in the commentaries of SamvaySnga SQtra and Nandi SQtra, the 
total number is 46,08,000, while there are only 192 verses in the surviving 
portion. 

10. In PrashnavyakarnS SQtra' (Title of the 10th Anga), the number of verses 
is reckoned to be in thousands. However, it appears in the commentaries 
on Samvayanga SQtra and Nandi SQtra that the number of verses is 
92,16,000. At present, only 1300 verses are found in the surviving portion. 

As discussed earlier, the appearance of Prashna-’VySkarna SQtra', 
described in 'Nandi SQtra' is totally different from the one, available now. 

11. The total number of verses in 'Vij^Jia SQtra' (I'itle of the eleventh Anga) 
is estimated to be in thousands. However, as cited in the commentaries 
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on SamvSySnga SOtra and Nandi SOtia, the number of verses is 
1,84,32,000. Now only 1216 verses are found in the surviving portion. 

'Tiloyapaiuatti' : A Specific Mention 

It is firmly believed under Digamber tradition that die 12 Angas (12 sacred books 
of Jainas) had become extinct in Samvat year 683, after final salvation of Lord 
MahSvira. The process of extincti<m of the 12 Angas has been specified in stanzas 
No. 1482 to 1492 of Tilt^apaimatti, which had been dealt with earlier as per 
demand of die context. Besides the said reference, it is also cited by AdiSrya Yati 
Vrashabha : ”For pioneering the Jaina institution and expounding the religious 
and philosophical doctrines, the sacred knowledge as revealed by Tirthankers and 
compiled by their Gandhers in the shape of 12 Angas will continue to guide till 
Samvat year 20317, after final salvation of Lord MahSvira (Slighdy before the 
expiry of Sth part of 'Avasarpini KSl', namely 'Dushmh' — a Img period of time 
with the Jainas). Thereafter, the said Angas will beccane extinct as a result of 
anachronism.'' 

The above point has been fimher expounded in 'MahapurSim'. It is cited therein: 
"Although the tradition of practising the life of self-mortification and austerities 
by Jaina devouts and undertaking profound study of Jaina Agamas, based on the 
utterances of Tirthankers and Jaina Artiats, will stop, yet Acharya Virasena and his 
pupil, Jinasena and others will continue to have expertise in any one portion or 
branch of holy learning as revealed by Tirthankers till the time of expiration of 
DushmS, the fifth part of 'Avasarpani Kai'— namely SushmS (A long period of 
time with the Jainas when the virtues will be constantly on decline and inauspicious 
tendencies will be rapidly increasing). 

Inspite of the above version in MahSpurSna, it is emphatically asserted under 
Digamber tradition that the aforesaid 12 Angas had undeigone complete extinction. 
The point calls fc' further investigation and explanation. 

Anga Pravishta and Anga Bdhya Under Digamber IVadition 

Just as Jaina Agamas and other allied scriptures are believed to be classified into 
two categories under Shwetamber tradition, namely, Anga Pravishtya (Based on 
religious discourses, delivered by Jaina Arhats; compiled by their Gandhers and 
the contents are of lasting nature) and At^a Bahya (Ibachings of spiritual heads; 
compiled by their Sthaviras; fiee fiom grammatical constraints and the contents 
are of secondary nature). In the same way, under Digamber traditicm too, it is 
believed that Agamic scriptures are classified into two, parts namely, 'Anga 
Praviditya' and 'Anga-BShya.' Thus the type of clasafication and the names of 
woilcs relating to two groups are identical to a consideraUe extent identical. 

Comments of the Autiior of Dhavali Commentary 

The author of DhavalU Tika on 'Shatkhan^gama', Acharya Virasena, has 
commented regarding Anga Pravishtha and Anga Bflhya. "Fran semasiological 
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viewpoint, the Jaina canonical literature is classified into two groups — (1) Anga 
BShya and (2) Anga Pravishtya. Again there are 14 types of Anga BShya from 
semasiological viewpoint — I. Samayika, 2. Anga ChaturvinshatistSva, 3. VsndanS, 
4. Pratikramaiia; S. Vainyika; 6. Kritikarma; 7. DashavaikSlika; 8. Uttiadhyayan; 
9. Kalpa-VyavahSr; 10. KalpySkalpya; 11. Mahakaipya; 12. Punddlca; 13. Maha- 
Pundilka; and 14. Nishidhika. 

Regarding Anga Pravishtya, Acharya Virasena comments as below;- 

“Anga Pravishtya has also been classified into 12 categories, namely — 
1. Achar; 2. SOtrakrita; 3. SthSn; 4. SamvSya; S. VySkhya Pragyapti; 
6. GyatridharmakathS; 7. Upasakadhyayan; 8. Antakriddasha; 9. Anuttaraupapatka 
Dasha; 10. Prashna-Vyakarna; 11. Vi|4k Sotra; 12. Drishtivada. (IWelvth sacred 
book of Jainas). 

In 18,000 verses of 'Acharanga SQtra' are laid down guide-lines as to how the 
Sadhus should move or walk; how they should get seated; how they should get 
asleep; how to address and converse with others and how to get redeemed from 
the consequences of inauspicious acts by which the soul is attached to worldly 
pleasures? As enquired by Gandliers and replied by Jaina Arhats it is cited that 
the sadhus should move with care; sit carefully; sleep cautiously; take food in a 
proper manner and hold talks with others attentively. Thus by behaving and 
conducting themselves properly, the sadhus will be redeemed from confinement 
to repeated births as a result of impious acts, (verses No. 70-71 of Acharanga 
Sfltra). 

In 36,000 verses, SOtrakritanga deals with sacred knowledge, especially 
knowledge derived from meditation on the higher truths of religion and philosophy 
which teaches a Sadhu how to understand his own nature and behave with others; 
modesty and discipline; teaching and enlightening others; austerities which are 
feasible and which are nonfeasible lor Sadhus; determination of propitiatory rules 
for expiation of sins, committed knowingly or unknowingly by Jaina Sadhus; 
performance of any religious act or duty or observance of any moral or religious 
act etc It also deals with religious doctrines of Jainas as well as those of other 
religions. 

In 42,000 verses of Sthananga Sfltra, starting from situation No. 1 to varying 
situations of heart and soul, a noble-souled Sanyasi, protector of spiritual values 
— an Arhat of the Jainas— is only one. Whereas, religious and philosophical 
doctrines i;eivesent two separate branches of knowledge and a Mahatma is endowed 
with the knowledge of both the branches, hence his significance is two-fold. Furdier, 
a Sanyasi is blessed with inner vision and is determined to attain awareness of the 
significance of past actions or the fruits and rewards of the past actions. In other 
words, there are three stages of Karmas— their rise, decline and duration. With 
that distinction in view, a Mahatma is also of three types. Since a SSdhu is destined 
to pass through four stages in life, hence be is of 4 types. Again, there are five 
states of the soul (with Jainas) when actions arise and exert an inherent influence 
on the future. With that classification in view, a Sanyasi is of S types. Since a 
living being is to pass from one existence to another (previous or future) on East, 
West, North, South, upwards and downwards in six directions,-hence a Saint is of 
six types. Because of knowing how to speak in seven roundabout ways regasiiag 
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existence or non-existence of God, be is of seven types. The impulse called yoga 
or attention with which the soul participates in the movement of its various bodies, 
it is defined as the 'action of senses which impels the soul towards external objects', 
it is good or bad accordingly as it is directed towards good or evil objects, it is of 
eight types. The dravyas ate nine. The earth, ether, time etc. as nine substances 
considered by VaiseshikSs. Thus the living-beings are stated to be of 9 kinds. 
There are ten somatic forms of living creatures belonging to earth, water, fire, 
wind, all tj^s of vegetations, ordinary classes of vegetations, belonging to the 
breed, possessing two sensual organs. Three organs, four o^ans and five sensual 
organs. They are, thus, described of ten types "72-73". (contained in verses No. 
72 and 73). 

In 1,64,000 verses of SamvaySnga SOtra, the elementary substances and 
properties have been dealt with combinedly, having constant and inseparable 
connection or inseparable inherence of existence of one thing in another. In other 
words, the Sutra enlightens us with the organic world from what they are normally 
visible to us to other analogic factors, namely the nature of substance and its 
ingredients, region, time and existence, forming part of seven categories of the 
vaiseshikSs. The aggregation of the factors is of 4 types — that of organic substance, 
area, time and existence. So far as the ingredients of Dravya or matter are 
concerned, 'Dharmastokaya' (existence of Virtues); 'Adharmastikaya' (existence of 
unrighteousness); 'LokSkSsh' (The subtle and ethereal fluid pervading the whole 
universe). They are like a territory or region of oiganic world. From viewpoint of 
the area, the hole or a big cavity, called 'Simantaka' on the first layer of the first 
inferno (Ratanprabhi is the name of the first inferno according to Jainas); the 
earth equal to two and a half times of an island and heavenly living place of 
Vaimantika semi-gods, called 'Riju' situated in the first' part of tlie first heaven 
and like the abode of Sages or Sidhas. From viewpoint of time, a minutest 
indivisible portion of time is equal to another minutest indivisible part of time. 
Simultaneously, a Mahurat (A period of 48 minutes or any short portion of time) 
is equal to another short period of 48 minutes. From viewpoint of fundamental 
ideology, the highest spiritual knowledge, revealed by Jaina Arhats and omniscients 
is worth learning in the same manner and to the same extent as that of Jaina 
philosophy thorough knowledge of truth as enunciated by Tirthankers), since by 
undertaking study of real truth alone, one can attain real awareness. 

In 2,28,000 verses of 'VySIchya-Pragyapti (Sth Anga) are contained answers 
to sixty thousand questions relating to the world of organic and inorganic creation. 

In, 5,56,000 verses of 'Nathdharma-Katha' or 'GyatridharmakathS', it is laid 
down that arrangements must be made for systematic study of holy scriptures and 
with that end in view, the significance of religious discourses of Tirthankers, the 
answers given by Aihats to the queries of Gandhers and how their suspicions and 
fears were dispelled, have been discussed in detail with numerous illustrations 
stories and tales, incorporated as per demand of the context. 

In 11,70,000 verses of 'UpSskadhyayan' (7th' Anga), the characteristics of II 
types of followers or votaries of Jaina religion are given, namely, those who are 
mere spectators or anxious to have only broad outlines of the activities going on 
in Jaina institution; those wiio practise spiritual performances; those who are averse 
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to attainment of any yogic powers; practising total renunciation of meals of all the 
four kinds for a fortnight and forsaking of all inauspicious tendencies for that 
period; abstaining from all attachments; desisting from taking meals at night; 
observance of celibacy; desisting from false pride; indifference to acquire and 
hoard wealth; those desisting from showing intense desire for anything; those who 
desist from any particular desire etc. In this way, the characteristics of the aforesaid 
1 1 types of followers or votaries of Jaina religion (other than initiated mendicants); 
the methods how to observe the prescribed austerities and the manner how the 
said devotees should behave and conduct themselves have been dealt with at length 
in the said Sfitra. 

In 23,28,000 verses of 'AntkriddashS' SOtra (8th Anga) are contained the 
narrations of 10 Kevalins in the religious organisation of each Tirthanker who had 
obtained final emancipation after undergoing agonizing pains, misfortunes, 
calamities and bodily affections and after attaining highest perfection. It is also 
cited in Tatvarth Bhashya: “Those who put an end to the circuit or course of 
worldly life and redempt themselves from worldly illusions, are known as 'Antakrit 
Kevalins (Those having attained absolute perfection and final salvation from mortal 
life). In the religious organisation of Tirthanker, Lord VardhmSn, there were 10 
omniscients, namely Nami, Matanga, Somila, R2mputra, Sudarshan, Yamlika, Balika 
Kishkavila, Palamba and Ashtaputra. Similarly, there were ten vagrant ascetics 
(Homeless) of each of the remaining 23 Tirthankers, right from Lord Rishabhadeva, 
who had practised severe penances and attained the state of highest perfectirm 
after forbearance of all agonizing pains, physical hardships and with the decay of 
past Karmas. The Anga in which the description of all such Kevalins has teen 
incorporated, is known as 'AntakriddashS'. 

In 92,44,000 verses of 'Anuttaroupapadikadasha' (9th Anga) are contained 
Stories of ten omniscients in the religious organisation of each Tirthanker who 
had obtained best heavenly abodes after they had practised severe penances and 
endured great mental and physical agonies. It has teen explained in 'TatvSrth 
BhSshya' that whose aim is to be reborn in 'Anuttari heavenly abodes, are called 
'AnpapSdikas'. There aie 5 Anuttar heavenly abodes namely 'Vijaya, Vaijyanta, 
Javanta, AparSjita and SarvSrthasidhi'. Those who obtain their rebirth in the said 
Anuttar heavenly abodes, they are called 'AnuttaropSdikas' — ^Ten Anuttaropadikas, 
belonging to the religious organisation of Lord VardhmSn (Lord MahSvira) are — 
Risbidas, Dhanya, Sunaksatra, KSrtikeya, Ananda, Nandan, ShSlibhadra, Abhaya, 
VSrishena, and ChilStaputra. Similarly, there were ten 'AnuttaropSdikas' in the 
religious organisation of each Tirthaidcer — right from Lord Rishabhadeva and 
onward upto 23rd Tirthanker who had obtamed rebirth in Anuttar heavenly abodes 
namely Vijaya and others after practising severe penances and undergoing great 
physical hardships and calamitous conditions. Ihus the Anga which contains the 
description of ten omniscients, belonging to the religious organisation of each 
Tirthauker, who had obtained rebirth in Anuttar heavenly abodes, is known as 
'AnuttaraupapSdikadasha' Sfltra. 

In 93,16,000 verses of 'Prashiia-Vyakama' Sfltra (10th Anga), are contained 
discourses and disputations in the shapes of 'Ak$epqi'; 'Vfik$epai{i' 'Samvedrii' 
and 'Nirvedai}i' as also answers to the questions concerning all-round pmsperity. 
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profit and loss (advantages and disadvantages); life and death; victory and defeat 
etc. relating to the past, present and future times and remedies, if any. 

The disputation >^ich strongly refutes the imitarian doctrine (monotheism) 
and after abrogating and rectifying the erroneous principles of other religions as 
also endorsing the theories of seven categories of Visheshikas and nine dravySs, 
namely earth, ether, time and animate world etc., the roots of Jaina philos(^hy, is 
ciWed Aksjepatp KathS. Similarly, what initially desoibes the flaws of Jaina religion 
as against the doctines of other religions and , thereafter, what negatives the theories 
of other religions and improves upon them and establishes the supermacy of Jaina 
philosophy so far as its fundamentals of six DravySs and nine PadSrthas (Elementary 
substances) are concerned, is called Vrks.heponi KathS. The discourse which 
propounds the fruits of virtuous actions is called Safnvedcap Katha. 

Question: What are the fruits of virtuous deeds? 

Answer: Spiritual accomplishments of Tirthankers (highest sanctified teachers 
of Jaina religion); Gandhers, Sages, Chakravartis (They are most accomplished 
personalities of their times and sovereign heads of six parts of India); Baldevas 
(Elder step brothers of Vasudevas and after practising severe penances, they attain 
final emancipation); VSsudevas (Accredited personalities and exclusive rulers of 3 
parts of India; Devas (divine bodies); Vidyadhers (A class of demigods or semi- 
divine beings) are the fruits of righteous acts. 

What enumerates the ill consequences of sinful acts is called 'Nirvedani Katha'. 

Question: What are the ill-effects of evil deeds? 

Answer: Living in hell; transmigration in the forms of animals; attainment of 
re-birth in the lives of low and degenerate creatures; infirm and old age; death; 
ailments; pain and agorny; poverty and indigence are some of the ill-consequences 
of evil deeds. 

In other words, the religious discourse which helps in creation of total aversion 
to worldly attachments, is called Nirvedaifi Katha. It is said that the religious 
discourse wiiich propounds the philosophical doctrines and real truth of the religion 
is called Ak^epatp KathS. The KathS which reflects upon the wrong notions and 
convictions of othei religions and strongly repudiates the theories — mainly that 
of monotheism, followed by other religionists and enunciates the theory of 
pluralism, the very root of Jaina philosophy, is called Viksheporti KathS. The KathS 
which explains the fruits or rewards of auspicious acts is called Samvedani KathS. 
On the contrary, the Katha which signifies the ill effects of inauspicious acts and 
helps in creation of the spirit of absolute detachment from worldly pleasures, is 
called Nirvedani KathS. 

While explaining the significance of all the 4 types of KaMs (religious 
discourses) it should be kept in mind that in no case Viksepani KathS should be 
recited before the persons who have no knowledge of the religious precepts, as 
enunciated by Jaina Arhats or who have not been able to have an access to them. 
Those who are not aware of the fundamentals ot their own religion, are bound to 
be misguided by the frdse and illusionary doctrines of odier religions. Therefr^, 
narration of Viks^epani Katha must be avoided before such persons who have failed 
to acquire knowledge of die sacred precepts of their own religion. They are, 
ofcourse, entitled to listen to the other KathSs which could be discoursed before 
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them. Those «4io have grasped the true essence of their own sacred pecepts, after 
listening to the discourses of remaining three types; those «4io have acquired 
knowledge of the good or bad effects of the auspicious or inauspicious acts; those 
v^o have full reliance and dedication to the teachings of Jaina Arhats and are 
indebted to them over head and ears; those who have no reluctance, whatsoever, 
in paying obeisance to the Tirthanker^ those who are averse to worldly enjoyments; 
who are well conversant with the methods bow to practice penances and perft>rm 
great austerities; who are humble, modest and endowed with moral values — such 
devours are entitled to be revealed with "Viksepaqi KathS'. In this way, the KathS 
which was denied to be discoursed before the persons, unworthy to hear it, becomes 
fit to be narrated before the persons, possessing the above qualities. Hence the 
Jaina scholars must ensure that only deserving persons had the access to Viksepani 
KathS'. 

The said 'Prashna-Vyakarna Sfltra' also elaborates the points, relating to death 
(Killed); destruction, fist-blow, anxiety, advantage and dis^vantage, pleasure and 
pain, life and death, victory and defeat, names, DravySs, age and numerals etc. 

VipSka Sfltra (11th Anga) is comprised of 1,84,00,000 verses and elaborately 
describes the fruits of Virtuous acts and ill effects of unrighteous deeds. The total 
numbr of verses, contained in the above-noted 1 1 Angas, thus comes to 4,13,02,000. 

In the commentary, styled "SarvSrthasidhi' on 'TatvSrtha Sfltra' Achflrya 
Pfljyapflda has also expressed his views on 'Anga BShya' and 'Anga Pravishthya'. 

Size of Each Anga as Illustrated in 'Anga Pannatti' 

In Anga Panifotti' the number of quarters along with the number of shlokas 
(couplets) and syllables contained in each Anga have been specified. The same 
are produced hereinbelow for thd information of learned research scholars; 


1. 

AchSrSnga 

Number of quarters 

18,000 



Number of shlokas 

9,19,59,23,11,87,000 



Number of syllables 

29,92,69,54,19,84,000 

2. 

Sfltrakrita : 

Number of quarters 

36,000 



Number of verses 

18,39,18,46,37,4,000 



Number of syllables. 

58,85,39,08,39,68,000 

3. 

SthSnSnga 

Number of quarters 

42,000 



Number of verses 

2,14,57,15,41,03,000 



Number of syllables 

68,66,28,93,12,96,000 

4. 

SamvSy&nga 

Number of quarters 

1,64,000 



Number of verses 

8,37,85,07,79,26,000 



Number of syllables 

26,81,12,24,93,63,2,000 


The name of its author is Achirya Shubhchaadii. He was an outstanding scholar. Under Diganiber 
tradition, he is known for his expertise in various Sh&atris (namely Grammar, Philosophical system 
of the Nyiya School and 'Parmfigama* etc.) and as a poet in six different languages, adorned with 
the title of 'Ghakravarty*. There is detailed discussion on 12 Angas and 14 PQrvas^ld lacitd 
treatises of Jainas) in Anga-PaivuiuL 
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5. 

VydkhyS Pragyapti 

Number of quarters 

2,28,000 


• 

Number of verses 

11,64,81,69,37,02,000 



Number of syllables 

3,72,74,14.19,84,64.000 

6. 

Gy3tridharma 

Number of quarters 

5.56,000 


KathI 

Number of verses 

28,40,51,84,95,54,000 


• 

Number of syllables 

98,96,59,18,57,28,000 

7. 

UpSskadhyayan 

Number of quarters 

11,70,000 



Number of verses 

59,77,35,00,71,55,000 



Number of syllabis 

19,12,75,20,22,89,60,000 

8. 

Antkridasha 

Number of quarters 

23,28,000 



Number of verses 

1,18,93,39,39,88,52,000 



Number of syllables 

38,05,88,60,76,32,34,000 

9. 

Anuttaraupapadikaddasha 




Number of quarters 

92,44,000 



Number of verses 

47,22,61,74,41,46,000 



Number syllables 

15,11,23,75,81,16,67,000 

10. 

Prashna-VySkama 

Number of quarters 

93,16,000 



Number of verses 

4,75,94,01,13,38,94,000 



Number of syllables 

1,52,30,08,36,28,46, 08,000 

11. 

Vripaka SOtra 

Number of quarters 

1,84,00,000 



Number of verses 

9,40,02,77,03,56,00,000 



Number of syllables 

30,08,08,86,51,39,20,0000 

12. 

Drishtivdda 

Number of quarters 

10,86,85 



Number of verses 

5,55,25,80,18,73,94,27,107 



Number of syllables 

17,76,82,56,59,96,61,66,16,67,440 


Summary 

From the names of sacred treatises, categorized as 'Anga BShya' and Anga 
Pravishtya and the discussion relating to them, it is established beyond doubt that 
the Agamic Scriptures and allied canonical literature relied upon under Digamber 
and Shwetamber traditions are almost the same. Besides, it is also proved that the 
sources of origin of the series of sacred treatises, belonging to both the sects are 
almost the same. 

Similarly, the topics dealt with and the relevant illustrations produced in their 
support in successive literature of Digamber Sect, namely, 'Bhagwati Arddhand' 
and 'MulSchSr' etc. are very much identical with those quoted in sacred books of 
Shwetamber Sect, namely — 'Vrahat-Kalpa-Bhashya'; 'Avashyaka Niryukti'; 'Pinda- 
Niryukti'; 'Marana-Samddhi'; 'Bhakt3-Pvigy3' and' 'SanstSraka' etc. 

ShatkhandSgama : Its Significance 

After presentation of the views and belief of Digamber Sect with respect to 12 
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Angas, we shall now deal wih renowned holy scripture of Jainas, known as 
'Shatkhan^gama'. As per Digamber Sect, it owes its origin to 12 Angas (12 sacred 
books — forming part of Jaina Agamas). It has been composed in aphoristic style 
in Shorseni PrSkrita. 

The entire community of Jaina Digambers has immense faith, feelings of 
great respect, admiration and adoration for 'ShatkhandSgama', which primarily 
deals with the theory of good or bad acts done as per auspicious or inauspicious 
tendencies of our mind and soul, being a fundamenal doctrine of our Jama 
philosophy. 

Name of the Scripture: No reference of the said scripture is found in Jama 
Agamas. However, Acharya Virasena, autlior of 'Dhavala Tika' on Shatklianckigama. 
has named it as Khanda-Sidhant.' He writes therein that Shatkhandagama is 
classified in six sections. In this way, Acharya Virasena named it as Shatkhanda- 
Sidhant. 

With the passage of time, it came to be known as an Agama, Parmagama and 
finally as 'Shatkhandagama'. 

Sri Pushpadanta, a renowned poet of Apbhransha' dialect and author of 
'Mahapurana', has named it as 'Agama Sidhani'. In the commentary on 
'Gommatsar', it has been named as 'Parmagama’. However, Indranandi has referred 
to it as 'Shatkhandagama' m his sacred book Shrutavtar'. 

The use of the word Agama is significant in as much as it carries a specific 
sense. An Agama contains authoritative utterances of Jaina Arhats only. Their 
veracity cannot be questioned. A rational or a settled view may be termed as a 
doctrine of the religion but not an Agama. The contents of an Agama are revealed 
by Kevalius and compiled and compo^d by their chief disciples. Thus, under 
Jaina terminology, only those sacred treatises which contain religious discourses 
and utterances of omniscients are called Agamas. In other words, the source of 
the contents of an Agama are the sermons and discourses, delivered by Arhats. 
Hence the name of Agama proposed for the above scriptural work appears to be 
perfectly justified, keeping in view, the reliance placed by Digambers on it. 

An Event Worth Remembering 

More than six centunies had elapsed after final salvation of Lord MahSvira. As 
believed under Digamber tradition, the time of obliteration of Agamic scriptures 
had arrived. A major portion of the Agamas had already become extinct and only 
a small portion was in existence. In those days, Acharya Dharsena alone was the 
exponent of the surviving Agamic texts. 

In 'Prakrita-Pattavali' of Nandi Sangh, AchSrya Dharsena has been shown as 
an authority on Acharanga (The title of the first of 12 sacred books of Jainas). 
The author of 'Dhavala’ commentary has described him to be partially conversant 
with Angas and POrvas (old sacred treatises of Jainas). Whatever be the truth, the 
fact remains that he was an eminent scholar and a great devout. He was deeply 
absorbed in meditation at Chandra cave in ‘Girinagar.’* He was, obviously, worried 


1. What is now popularly known as ‘Ciimai^ 
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that the highest spiritual knowledge, lying in his memory, might not become extinct 
after his death. So he was eagre to teach all, udiat he remembered, to a capable 
and deserving Jaina scholar. He sent a message to the conference of Jaina sidhus, 
which was in session at Mahiminagri those days. Achlrya, Virasena, author of 
Dhavala Tika has narrated the said event as under: 

“Having been worried that the highest spiritual knowledge, obtained by him, 
as revealed by omniscients, and retained in his memory, may not get obliterated 
after his sudden demise Achlrya Dharsena, who was an authority on 8 Angas and 
a great astrologer, was seated in Chandra cave at Girinagar (Saurashtra), absorbed 
in profound meditation, sent a communication to the Jaina AchSryas, of South 
India who were holding a conference at Mahimanagari. After going through the 
message of Achlrya Dharsena, two scholarly mendicants were directed to proceed 
from the coast of Vena river in Andha Pradesh to Girinagar in Saurashtra. The 
said two SSdhus were quite competent to acquire the knowledge of sacred texts, 
remembered by Ach^ya Dharsena, and were known for their submissive and modest 
nature. They were endowed with good mamieis and moral conduct. The order of 
their preceptor had given them the similar feeling of contentment as food provides 
salability to a hungry person. They were blotless and belonged to respectable 
families. They were accomplished artists and well-versed in various disciplines. 
They were accustomed to solicit instructirms from their gurus by entreating thrice.” 

What the author of DhavalS Tika has mentioned about the capabilities of 
Acharya Dharsena — his presaging always indicative of auspiciousness, his profound 
knowledge of Jaina Agamas, his ability trying the competence of pupil mendicants, 
how the pupils displayed their dexterity and finally, undertaking commencement 
of the studies etc. are really worth going through. Hence the details are being 
produced hereunder; 

Visualization of Dream by Acharya Dharsena: As cited in DhavalS 
commentary, both the mendicants, having undertaken their journey from 
MahSminagari, were about to teach their destination. Meanwhile, AchSrya Dharsena 
happened to visualize a dream in the last hours of the night (A pahar equivalent 
to three hours). He visualized that two bulls with shining white colour like a 
Jasmine flower, moon or a conch-shell with attractive appearance, were drawing 
near him. They went round him from left to right as a mark of respect and 
submissively prostrated at his feet. 

AchSrya Dharsena felt satisfied after dreaming and spontaneously paid 
obeisance to the god of learning, a personification of most exalted type of spiritual 
knowledge. The same day, both the mendicants reached the cave where AchSrya 
Dharsena was seated and appeared before him. They bowed with reverence and 
paid their best respects. They took rest for two days and, thereafter stood with 
folded hands before AchSrya Dharsena and humbly submitted — we are at your 
feet to undertake study of Agamic texts. AchSrya Dharsena replied — it is nice. 
He encouraged the students by cheering up their^irits. 

Agitation in the Mind of Achlrya 

AchSrya Dharsena visualized an auspicious dream and next mmning he realized 
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its fruits. AchSrya was feeling agitated in his mind whether the mendicants, wdio 
had arrived, actually deserved to acquire knowledge of Agamic texts or not. He 
sincerely believed that ethically sound knowledge ought to be imparted to the 
worthy or virtuous students only. Even the highest spiritual education, imparted to 
an evil-minded person, cannot lead to happiness. In this way, the AchSrya was 
feeling much agitated on this score. 

If out of sheer delusion, a religious preceptor elaborates the texts of highest 
spiritual knowledge before foolish and immature audience similized with clouds 
over hilb, broken pitchers, serpentines, sieves, buffaloes, rams, parasites, panots, 
dirt and mosquitoes, etc, he is bound to fall prey to arrogance, poisonous effects 
of sensual pleasures, deviation from the right path, and deprivation from the 
precious jems in the shape of sacred knowledge on higher truths of religion, 
philosophy and ethical values. He is bound to move to infernal regions and suffer 
agonies for a long time. Thus AchSrya was feeling agitated and he was pondering 
in his mind that imparting of spiritural knowledge to wanton students might prove 
to be a horrifying experience, inevitably leading to recurrent births and deaths. 

Although, AchSrya Dharsena was fully aware of the purpose of arrival of the 
two Jaina scholars, yet he contrived to test their worthiness. He knew it well that 
judging the capabilities in right earnest will be a delightful experience and quite 
pleasuresome. 

Test : A Success: After having decided accordingly, AchSrya Dharsena put 
the two mendicants to test, who had arrived there to undertake study of the sacred 
texts under able guidance of the said Guru. He imparted two Vidyas (Exercises). 
One of them exceeded in syllables and the other was deficient. He instructed the 
two students to practice them after observing fast six times for every two days as 
an expiatory act and by virtue of constant devotion and profound dedication, they 
should attain total accomplishment in the said Vidyas. The Munis started 
accomplishing the said Vidyas. The chief goddesses of the said Vidyas graced 
them by making an ^pearance. The teeth of one of the said female deities, were 
visibly out and die other was one — eyed. The Jaina monks were highly amazed to 
watch such deformities in heavenly bodies. No deformity is possible in celetial 
bodies. Both of them were sqit in recitation and application of Mantras. Hence, 
after adding adequate number of syllables in the Mantras of the Vidy3 in order to 
make up the deficiency and setting aside the additional syllables from the Mantras 
of the odier VidyS, they again repeated the performance to successful culmination 
of the endeavour and accomplishment of the desired ends. This time they were 
successful in their spiritual attempt. They were very much delighted to find that 
both the chief goddesses had made their appearance in their natural charming and 
auspicious forms. Both the scholars came over to Achirya Dharsena and related 
the vdiole story how they had wielded the Mantras of the VidySs effectively after 
making necessary amen^ and how they had been graced by the goddesses with 
their au^icious appearance. Achirya was completely satisfied and started imparting 
knowledge of the sacred texts wifti effect from an auspicious week day occasioned 
by lucky stars. 

Imparting of Spiritural Knowledge After Self-Satisfaction; It is obvious 
from above citation that AchSrya Dharsena was convinced of the capabilities of 
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the two pupils. He was fiilly satisfied that both the students were competent and 
worthy to acquire perfection in the sacred texts. He, energetically, began imparting 
knowledge to the students. The obliging nature of a guru and total dedication, 
perseverance and hard labour on the part of the students are bound to culminate 
in successful completion of the studies and attainment of true perfection. The 
vsame happened. Pushpadant and Bhatbali started learning and acquiring knowledge 
of the spiritual texts with profound devotion, dedication, obedience and sense of 
reverence. Acharya Dharsena gladly imparted highest spiritual knowledge of Agamic 
texts that were in his memory and, in this way, the two aspirants successfully 
completed their course or religious studentship and attained perfection in spiritual 
lexis, they had aspired for. 

The author of Dhavala commentary writes that it was at forenoon on the 11th 
day of the latter half of the month of Asarh (According to Hindu calendar) when 
the study of desired texts was over. The students, having accomplished their studies, 
were eagre to stay for some more time with their guru and serve him. However, 
things were to take their own shape. Acharya Dharsena instructed them to return 
immediately. However, Indranandi writes in his book that they were asked to leave 
next day. Although, it was not relished by the two disciples, yet they could not 
dare to act against the wishes of their mentor. They left the place. 

Sojournment of journey during four months of rainy season was near at hand. 
Under Jaina tradition, the period starts from 14th day of the lunar fortnight of 
AsSirh month. Jaina Sadhus generally stop undertaking any journey during 4 months 
of rainy season. They make a sojourn in a specified village or town till the end of 
rainy season. Here a very pertinent question arises why Acharya Dharsena was so 
anxious to make them leave at the earliest possible irrespective of the fact that 
rainy season was to start shortly after. 

Departure of Munis : Probabilities 

'Fhere could be several likelihoods why Acharya Dharsena felt constrained to instruct 
his resident pupils to leave his place immediately. 

Acharya Dharsena had sent a written message to the organisers of the 
conference of Jaina Munis at Mahimanagri to nominate two learned students to 
reach his place so that he could impart knowledge of Agamic texts, retained in his 
memory. Most probably he might have got an inkling in his mind that his life 
span was extremely short and his end was quite near. Otherwise, there was no 
impelling ground for him to take the initiative himself After he had imparted the 
knowledge of the highest spiritual texts to the students, he must have imagined 
that his end was near and he could breathe his last any moment. He might have 
considered that the students had completed their studies and they were required to 
return ultimately. The students to whom he had imparted knowledge with such 
keenness and affection, must not be allowed tp-witness his death and feel agonized 
on that account. Probably also, he might have thought that in case he allowed his 
students to stay with him and serve him while he was on death bed, he might 
develope fancy for them. They were so dear, humble and obedient to him that he 
could have feeling of affection and attachment for them. Such feelings were in 
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contrast with the basic characteristics of saintly life— a life of absolute renunciation, 
forbearance and detachment. 

Presumably also, Acharya Dharsena was a true ascehc, devoutly austere, leadmg 
life of self-mortification and practising severe penances. He was a true Yogi. As 
soon as he found that he had already imparted spiritual knowledge to his pupils 
and accomplished his aim, he might have decided to get absorbed in meditation 
again and thought why he should permit his students to stay with him any longer. 

However, the said assumption does not appeal to the mind. There was no 
occasion, whatsoever, for such a haste to instruct the students to leave his place as 
soon as they could. He could go on with his meditative concentration even in 
their presence. There was no likelihood of any disturbance in his .spiritual 
performances even if they decided to stay for a few more days. 

Another presumption could as well be that Acharya Dharsena might have 
thought that why he should be instrumental in delay of propagation of the highest 
spiritual knowledge even for a day after he had imparted to his resident pupils. 
Accordingly, he might-have instructed them to leave immediately. However, the 
said presumption too is not very appealing. 

Reflections of Indranandi and Shridher 

Indranandi and Shridher both have reflected in their respective composition, styled 
'ShrutavatSr' that AchSrya Dharsena did have an inkling in his mind that his end 
was near ashand. His disciples might not be unnecessarily grieved to see him 
dead. Therefore, he asked them to leave as early as possible without least delay. 

Making Sojourn at Ankleshwar during four Months of Rainy Season 

Pushpadant and BhOtbali departed immediately, considering that they were bound 
to carry out the instructions of their guru. They came over to Ankleshwar. 
Indranandi has mentioned the name of the town as 'Kurishwar' m his book. It is 
also cited that both the Munis had arrived there after travelling for nine days. It 
follows that in case they left Girinagar on I Ith day of the lunar fortnight of Asarh 
montti, they reached Ankleshwar on the fourth day of the dark half of the month 
(the fortnight of the waning moon) of Shr3van and in case they had started their 
journey on the 1 2th day of the latter half of Asarh month, they arrived at 
Ankleshwar on fifth day of the first fortnight of Shravan month that is to say, the 
Munis reached there after six or seven days of the start of Chaturmas (A period of 
4 months, reckoned from the 14th day m the bright half of Asarh to the 14th day 
in the bright half of Kartika). Although, their journey for a period of one week 
after the start of 4 months of rainy season was gainst the tenets and moral code, 
prescribed for Jama mendicants, yet they had to do so under exceptional 
circumstances. They had hardly 3 days at their disposal for movement and it was 
well-nigh impossible for them to arrive at a suitable place for making a sojourn 
during four months of rainy season. Hence they had, practically, no other alternative 
but to make a sojourn at Ankleshwar during rainy season. 
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Acharya Dharsena : Attainment of Final Liberation 

m 

Only a small part of biographical sketch of Acharya Dharsena, an eminent scholar 
and a true yogi, profoundly devoted to spiritual accomplishments, is manifest before 
us. No other description, relating to the earlier or later period of his life, is available. 
His ardent desire to impart knowledge of highest spiritual texts to competent and 
deserving Ijands; availability of really capable, inquisitive and competent resident 
disciples, imparting of spiritual knowledge and, thereafter, attainment of final 
liberation is all what is known about him. After instructing Pushpadant and Bhfltbali 
to leave his place without unnecessary delay, he departs for ever. What happened, 
thereafter, is completely in dark. Generally, it has bi^n the fate of each and every 
leading scholar and devout in India. 

However, in the light of the material available, citations and inferences, we 
shall further like to discuss about AchSrya Dharsena in ensuing pages where the 
context may demand. 

Production of Shatkhandagama 

Jaina Munis, Pushpadant and Bhfltbali made a sojourn during rainy season at 
Ankleshwar. It appears in DhavalS commentary ; "After completing the period of 
sojourn, AchSrya Pushpadant moved to 'VanvSsa' region along with JinapSlita, a 
new disciple, BhQtbali 'Bhattaraka* (A title of respect or distinction used with the 
names of highly respected and learned scholars) shifted to 'Dramika' region. 
Subsequently, AchSrya Pushpadant granted initiation to JinapSlita. AchSrya wrote 
'Sat-PrarOpna' SQtra in 20 chapters in sqjhoristic style and taught the Sutras to his 
new disciple, JinapSlita. Thereafter, he sent his composition to BhQtbali 
"BhattSiaka." 

Several new facts are disclosed to us from the citation in DhavalS commentary. 
A new mendicant, Jinai^lita, is referred to us. After meeting him, AchSrya 
Pushpadant moNes to \hnv3sa region along with him is, somewhat confusing. There 
is apparently no relevance of this version. Where does AchSrya Pushpadant come 
across Jinajdlita and why he decides to move to VanvSsa region along with him, 
is slightly intriguing and calls for the preceding and the following sequence, wdiich 
is, however, missing. 

Dr. Hiralal Jaina, an erudite scholar of oriental languages — PrSkritas and 
Apbhransha etc. and editor of Shatkhan^gama has referred to a word 'Da^Qna' 
of PrSkrita dialect, which appears in 'DhavalS' Commentary in order to provide an 
explanation. In PrSkrita dialect, the word 'DatthQna' is normally used to denote 
past tense, thereby meaning 'after having seen'! However, Dr Jaina points out that 
he has also found the use of the said word in the sense of Sanskrit word 'Drishtum* 
which literally menas 'for seeing'. He has alsp quoted a few illustrations from 
'Paumchariyaita', showing similar inflected forms qf root words. 

Indranandi writes that JinapSlita was nephew (sister's son) of AchSrya 
Pushpadant. It is quite possible t^ JinapSlita might have been a well-manneted 
and accomplished boy and AchSrya Pushpadant might have developed a keen 
inclinaticm to initiate him as his disciple since he was eagre to make over the 
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knowledge of rare spiritual texts which had been revealed to him by Acharya 
Dharsena, a great seer and an accomplished sage of his age. As a matter of fact, 
competent hands are rarely available. Because of his close family relations and 
personal knowledge of his talents and capabilities, AchSrya Pushpadant must have 
appreciated that JinapSlita was the right choice to be imparted knowledge of the 
scarce texts and that he will be doing full justice with what lie was considered fit 
for. Thus, with a view to meet Jinapalita and persuade him to adopt saintly life, 
after renouncing all his attachments with worldly objects, he might have decided 
to move to VanvSsa where Jinap31ita was residing and which was also the birth 
place of Achdrya Pushpadant. Therefore, it was quite natural on his part to go 
there. 

The possibility of going to Vanv3sa, in order to meet Jinapalita, stands 
corroborated by the fact that he was initiated by Acharya Pushpadant and he 
composed a sacred treatise, containing the rare texts of highest spiritual knowledge, 
revealed by his guru, Ach3rya Dharsena, so that the latter could have their first 
hand knowledge and retain them in his memory to teach the texts to his disciples. 

After obtaining knowledge of the SQtras from his spiritual guide and mentor, 
AchSrya Push[^dant, Jin^lita moves to the place of Acharya BhOtbali who 
examines JinapSlita and finds that he was well aware with 'Visadi Satras', composed 
by AchSrya PushpSdnat. However. AchSrya BhOtbali is very much worried to learn 
that the life span of AchSrya PushpSdant was too short. He, obviously, feels ccmcern 
that it was his moral duty to complete the sacred treatise, partially composed by 
his colleague, AchSrya PushfSdant. 

The above version also lends support to the belief that Acharya PushpSdant 
might have come to know of his short life and been worried on that account to 
find out a competent and deserving resident pupil w4tom he could impart knowledge 
of the rare texts and save them from..obliteration. He might have then centered his 
mind on his nephew, JinapSlita. 

Accomplishment of ShatkhandSgama 

It is cited above that AchSrya Pushf^dant was able to compose only 20 chapters 
of ShatkhandSgama in his short span of life. The author of Dhavala commentary 
on Shatkhan^gama writes that AchSrya BhOtbali was, obviously, worried to ensure 
completion of the holy scripture for the benefit of entire Jaina community. He, 
therefore, started writing the sacred book from the next chapter, styled 
'DravyapramSnSnugama' and completed Shatkhan^gama. 

At foe very start of foe chapter, 'DravyapramSnSnugama' it has been pointed 
out that it was foe creation of AchSrya BhOtbali. For example " — The mendicants 
vfoo have learnt regarding existence of 14 kinds of animate objects are further 
enlightened about foe strength of each sentient being." 

In this way, accomplishment of ShatkhandSgama, a large voluminous scripture 
is, undoubtedly, foe result of combined understanding and co-ordinated efforts of 
foe two great seers, AchSrya PushpSdant and BhOtbali. 

Indranandi describes in his lxx>k 'ShrutSvtSr' how foe great scripture 'Shat- 
khan^gama' had been accomplished; "AchSrya BhOtbali attentively listei^ to 
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Sat-Prarupna’, recited loudly by Jinapalita. From the said narration, it was 
manifestly clear to him that AchSrya Pushpadant was eagre for creation of Shat- 
khan^gama for the benefit of Jaina Sadhus and the people of average intelligence. 
He realized through religious contemplation that the life span of AchUrya 
Pushpadant was too short. He took the onus upon himself and composed 5 sections 
of Shatkhandagama, comprising of 6,000 SOtras (aphorisms), including those, 
written earlier by Acharya Pushpadant. Thereafter, he composed sixth section, styled 
'Mahabaudh', comprising of 30,000 verses. 

It follows that 20 paragraphs of 1st section of Shatkhandagama, styled 
Jivasthan', comprising of 177 aphorisms had been written by Acharya Pushpadant. 
The remaining portion of 1st section; second section titled Xsullaka-Bandh'; third 
section, titled — Bandh'-Swamitiva-vichaya'; 4th section, styled 'Vedana' and 5th 
section titled 'Vargana’ m all comprising of 5823 aphorisms, had been written by 
Acharya Bhfltbali. In this manner, five sections of Shatkhandagama contained 
6000 aphorisms. Hie sixth section of Shatkhandagama, written by Ach^ya BhQtbali, 
incorporates 30,000 verses. It is also cited in 'Dhavala* and 'Jayadhavala' 
commentaries that the sixth section, titled 'Maha-Bandh' had been composed by 
Acharya BhOtbali. In this way, Acharya Pushpadant and Acharya BhQtbali are 
believed to be joint authors of Shatkhandagama. 

The sanctity of Shatkhandagama is established in 'Dhavala' commentary, which 
reads : 'The contents of the said religious scripture are based on the utterances 
and preachings of Lord Mali^vira, himself, the sacred texts, heard through revelation 
by Gautama were compiled by him and subsidiarily written by leading Jaina 
Acharyas — Pushpadant and Bhutbali, free from worldly illusions and delusive 
feelings of love and hatred. 

The commentator further elaborates that in order to establish the sanctity and 
significance of a religious treatise, it is essential to indicate that its contents are 
based on the authoritative utterances of a Jaina Arhat or an omniscient. It is 
perfectly justified." 

Tlie wordings used by Acharya Virasena, in his commentary on Shat- 
khandagama to the effect that the contents of the holy scripture are in perfect 
consonance with the preachings of Tirthankers, are self-speaking. 

Worship of Shatkhandligama : Ceremony on Shruta Panchmi 

As soon as Acharya BhQtbali had finished all the six sections of Shatkhandagama, 
it is believed there was great jubilation all around in the Jaina institution. The 
author of Dhavala commentary has made no other comment except what has been 
cited above in regard to the completion of the holy scripture. However, Indranandi 
has made a mention in his renowned composition ' Shruta- Avtar' which reads; 
"AchQrya BhQtbali, after having accomplished Shatkhan^gama, worshipped the 
holiest treatise (forming part of Jaina Agamas) on the 5th day of lunar fortnight 
of Jyeshtha month (As per Hindu calendar) ademgwith all the followers of four 
categories, constituting Jaina organisation. Accordingly, the said day came to be 
known as 'Shruta Panchmi', the day on which the Jainas worship their Agamas 
and other sacred treatises even now." 

Acharya BhQtbali was happy to send the accomplished manuscript of 
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Shatkhan^gama to AchSrya PushpSdant through his resident pupil, JinapSlita. 
Ach2rya PushpSdant was, obviously, too glad to find that his cherished dream had 
materialized. He exhibited no less zeal to worship the holy book along with all 
the members of his Sangh. 

From the above citation, it is obvious that AchSrya PushpSdant whose life 
span was believed to be too short, was alive by the time of completion of 
Shatkhan^gama. It also reveals that AchSrya PushpSdant was decidedly elder in 
age to his colleague, AchSrya Bhotbali. Accordingly, as a mark of respect towards 
him, he had arranged to forward the manuscript through his resident pupil, 
JinapSlita, for his approval. The author of DhavalS commentary has paid his 
obeisance firstly to AchSrya PushpSdant and, thereafter, to Bhotbali, in the 
benedictory verse, appearing at the start of his commentary, which also lends 
support to the view that the initial portion of Shatkhan^gama had been composed 
by AchSrya PushpSdant and subsequent portion by AchSrya Bhotbali. 

DhavalS Commentary : Really a Unique Creation 

From the very beginning, great significance is being attached to Shatkhan^gama 
under Digamber tradition. Consequently, many scholars have made comments on 
it. The prominent names of the commentators are — Srikund Kund (2nd Century of 
Vikrama era); Shamkunda (third century of Vikrama era). TumbulOr (fourth century 
of Vikrama era); Samant Bhadra (fifth century of Vikrama era) and Bappadeva 
(Between sixth to eighth century of Vikrama era). 

In the ninth century of Vikrama era, AchSrya Virasen, an erudite scholar of 
his age. had written DhavalS commentary on ShatkhandSgama which is comprised 
of 72,000 verses. AchSrya Virasena was an outstanding scholar. It appears that he 
had undertaken profound study of all grammatical and allied compositions, relating 
to ShatkhandSgama w4iich is explicit from his repeated references and analytical 
discussion, made in his annotation. On one hand, his commentary is voluminous 
in size and on the other, it is a unique creation in as much as the author spared no 
pains in undertaking minute study and critical evaluation of diveigent views and 
ideologies of various AchSryas, intellectuals and sages before making comments 
on the rare text of Shatkhan^gama. No doubt, it is unparallel so far as elaboration 
of Indian philosophical and religious doctrines are concerned. Ach2rya Virasena 
deserves all appreciation for the tremendous woik, he has done. 

The said commentary has been greatly commended by learned scholars and 
scholarly persons because of its clarity and elaborateness in expression and style. 
The said commentary began to be used unhesitatingly by scholars for reading and 
studying. Presumably, after accomplishment of DhavalS commentary, the use and 
consultation of other commentaries almost came to a stop. No other commentary 
is available now. IVrssibly, a copy of any other commentary may be lying under 
lock in any one of the ancient liabraries of Southern India. 

KXshai — PrSbhrita 

Thoe is another accomplished scripture under Digamber tradition, namely 'KSAiSi- 
PrSbhrita', which incorporates hi^st spiritual and philosophical texts, based on 
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the teachings of Jaina Arhats at omniscients. It has been written by AchSrya 
Gunadher. Whereas Sfhatkhan^gama is treated as the first doctrinal composition, 
'Ka^i-Pi3bhrita' is the second accomplishment on the higher truths of Jaina 
religion and philosophy, based <m the utterances of Jaina Arhats and omniscients. 
From the very beginning the said book too has been held in great esteem 
immediately after its accomplishment. It has also been written in Shorseni dialect. 
Several explanatory works and commentaries came to be written on K ash S i - 
Mbhrita' as well but none of them are available now. 

AchSrya Virasena, the renowned author of 'DhavalS commentary, also 
undertook to write a commentary or gloss on 'KashSi-PrSbhrita'. He intended to 
write an exhaustive commentary on it like that on Shatkhan^gama. He was able 
to write a small portion of the desired extensive annotation, comprising of 20,000 
verses only when he breathed his last. However, the woik did not remain subtended. 
His learned successor and an erudite scholar, Jinasena, made up his mind and 
undertook to complete the work. He too was a studious scholar and well-informed. 
He took up the challenge and devoted himself to complete the job with dedication, 
zeal and perseverance. Accordingly, the commentary on 'KariiSi-PrSbhrita' was 
accomplished which comprised, of 60,000 verses, out of which 40,000 verses had 
been composed by Acharya Jinasena. We shall discuss about the nature of its 
contents in the ensuing pages, as per demand of the context. 

Shatkhanjdagama : Taken out from the Lock and Key of the Library 

Shatkhan^gama is treated as a most authentic and dignified scripture under 
Digamber tradition, wdiich forms the subject-matter of the present discussion. The 
only manuscript of Shatkhandagama on palmyra leaves, was lying intact in an 
ancient-library of South India. Digamber ideology of Jaina religion was highly 
popular in South. Therefore, it may not be out of context here to mention in brief 
how Digamber ideol(^ impressed and gained momentum in South. On die contrary, 
it may prove helpful in comprehending the subject. Hence a few important points 
are being discussed herein below : 

Expansion of Jaina Religion in South 

Jaina religion had its origin in North ^a. First Jaina Tirthanker, Lord Rishabh 
Deva, belonged to Ayodhya and last Tirthanker, Lord Mahfivira to WdiSli. Ayodhya 
is located in almost central part of North India while WushSli is situated in eastern 
territory of India. 

Jaina religion came into existence in Northern India and spread fiur and wide 
upto Indian ocean in extreme South. For thousands of years, it continued to gain 
prominence and win immense popularity in South. Jainaism was held in great 
esteem and veneration by bodi tte rulers and tbe pecqile at large. 

It is traditionally believed that initial Tirthanker, Lord Rishabh, and last 
Tirthanker, Lord MahSvira, had paid visits to South vriiich provided great impetus 

1. KshiuS Chudimani by Odeyideva Vadibbsimitia; lha legend U letold in the Kannada Jeevandhiif 
Charile of Bhaskaia and the Tamil Jeevki Chiatamani of Tinithukka'devar. 
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to the spread of Jaina religion in Southern territories. In this connecticm, Prof 
S.K. Ramchandra Rao writes: "There is a legend, appearing in a Sanskrit book' of 
eleventh century that Lord MahSvira himself came to the South, to the Kannada 
region more specifically, known at that time as Hemangada desh, during the reip 
of King Jivendhra, whom Lord MahSvira met and admitted him into the ascetic 
fold. There is a belief that even during the days of the very first Tirthankara 
Rishabha, presumably several thousands of years before the arrival of the twenty- 
fourth Tirthanker, Lord MahSvira, (399 B.C.), there were several South Indian 
princes in the entourage of Lord Rishabha and that they finally, retired to the 
Satrunjaya hills in PSlitSnS (Saurashtra). 

However, it is only a legend of the past. Nevertheless, it is a fact that Jaina 
religion had greatly influenced the people in South for very long time. 

A Large Religious Congregation, Sponsored by Emperor Khhrvel 

It is essential to refer to an important event, having taken place in Kalinga region. 
KhSrvel was a mighty king of Kalinga dynasty in modern Orrisa. He is believed 
to have acceded to the throne in the year I43B.C. He was a true follower and 
devout of Jaina religion. Just as emperor Ashc^ had spared no pains in ccmtributing 
his best for spread of Buddhist religion, similarly, his grand-son, Sampriti, had 
made enormous contribution to propagation and spread of Jaina religion in Northern 
India. Likewise, KhSrvel, ruler of Kalinga region, had concentrated all his energies 
in propagation and spread of Jaina religion in whole of South India. 

Emperor KhSrvel was, undoubtedly, a great warrior. He was conqueror of 
many realms in all directions — such as 'Shunga' and 'SatvShan' dynasties and 
Greeks in parts of Northern India. Nearly, all irrepressible powers had been subdued 
and thrown out of their kingdomsrThereaffer, he arranged to sponsor a large 
congregation for extensive propagation, revealing of doctrines and flourishing of 
Jaina religion in remote areas in which eminent scholars, SSdhus. seers, kings, 
avowed to Jaina philosophy, and distinguished persons gladly participated. There 
were detailed discussions and lengthy deliberations on many topics, relating Jaina 
religion 

A ceremonious reception was accorded to emperor KhSrvel by large gathering 
of participants and laudatory attributes were applied such as — 'a great conqueror'; 
'a propitious king; a Sanyasi King, detached horn worldly pleasures and a great 
religioner king* etc. It is cited that the king of PSndya (Name of a dynasty in the 
extreme South of India, lying to the Soufo-West of 'Choladesa'. It may be identified 
with the modem Tinnevelly in Kerala) had supplied a ship-load consignment of 
rice for feeding the participants. 

In nutshell it will be sufficient to say that Jaina religion had spread in Southern 
India, prior to the commencement of Christian era. 

With the pious and active co-operation of emperor KhSrvel, and other kings 
of South, the message of Jaina religion spread far and wide in Southern India. 

Although, Jaina religion had its sway in Tamilnadu and Andhra Pradesh as 
well, yet its impact was great in Karnataka. It was whole-heartedly welcomed 
there. The story how the followers and religious mendicants under spifiitual 
leadership of AchSrya BhadrabShu in Northern India, were forced to move to 
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Karnataka State as a result of terrible effects of continous famine, lends credence 
to the fact that Jainas had great influence there. Obviously, thousands of SSdhus, 
moving to South in Karnataka, were confident and were free from worries of 
feeding themselves. They were sure that they would not have to starve afler reaching 
Karnataka and they would be in a position to pass the unfortunate period happily. 

A Curiosity : Satisfaction: Only Digambers gained popularity in south and 
not Shwftambers. Even now, all the followers of Jainism in South are Digambers 
and none of them belongs to Shwetamber Sect. Primarily, they are the traders or 
businessmen vriio had shifted from Rajasthan and Gujarat to South and established 
their businesses there. However, it is a moot question ^y Digamber ideology 
alone had been adopted in South. Presumably, at the time of split , in the Jaina 
institution in North, there was very little impact of Jaina religion in South. Possibly, 
Digamber scholars and learned seers must have been too zealous to carry the 
message of Digamber Sect. Alongwith it, they might have cherished a desire to 
nourish an independent area for settling and expanding their oiganisation. 
Accordingly, they might have made up a firm mind to propagate their religious 
doctrines extensively in South. Else, they might have realized that the people in 
South were comparatively more prolific and conscious. For leading the nude life 
they might have found the climate of South more congenial since it was located 
under tropical zone. There could be a few other reasons as well vriiich might have 
prompted the religious mendicants of Digamber Sect to move to South. The efforts, 
put in by Digamber scholars, in consistency with their perseverance and zeal while 
propagating their ideology, yielded favourable results. The impact of Digamber 
ideological and philosophical doctrines is clearly established on undertaking critical 
examination of literary, cultural and sculptural accomplishments in South. 

Certain Leading — ^Most Intellectuals of Digamber Sect in South 

No doubt. South proved to be highly prolific for [xoduction and growdi of canonical 
literature, relating to Digambers. Eminent Digamber Acharyas and scholars, bom 
in South, greatly contributed to the accomplishment of multifarious literature on 
Jaina philosoidiy, metaphysics and spiritualism, covering almost all important topics, 
which goes a long way in enriching Indian literature thoughts and reflection. It 
should not be deemed an exaggeration to add that highly accomplished or superb 
type of religious books, belonging to Digamber tradition, had bwn composed or 
reduced to writing in south. By virtue of their unique and creative books, they 
had greatly enriched Jaina canonical literature. AchSrya Kund-Kunda (vriio lived 
near about the beginning of Christian era) was the key author of several signiflcant 
religious books, namely — 'Samaya-^r'; 'Pravachan-SSr‘; 'Panch2stikSya' and 
'Niyamsar' besides several other compositions. He was highly esteemed and 
c(Hisidered a celebrated AchSrya— so much so— that he was treated next to Gandher 
Gautama (First and foremost disciple of Lorit-Mahavira). Acharya UmSswami, 
author of 'Tatvarth SOtia', a highly*, celebrated accomplishment on Jaina philosoi^y 
(1st century A.D.); AchSrya Samantabhadra, really a great genius, an iiriluential 
preacher, author of several audioritative books, including 'Apta-MimUmsa'. He 
lived from 120 to IBS AJ).; Acharya Devanandi PujytqiSda, a great thinker, author. 
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gianunarian; an expert in observance of Yoga (meditative contemplation) a devout, 
poet, author of highly spoken commentary, styled 'Sarvartha Sidhi' on 'TatvSrtha 
Sfltra'; writer of Jainendra Vyakanfo (a grammatical composition); Acharya 
Akalanka (Seventh century A.D.), a prominent teacher and founder of 'Philosophical 
system of NySya School of Jaina religion', a wise thinker, author of several highly 
accomplished books, such as — TatvSrtha-RajvStika, Ashfashali, Ny&ya-Vinishchaya 
etc. These are a few leading Acharyas and seers of Digamber Sect whose names 
are worth to be written in golden letters. AchSryas Virasena, Jinasena, Gunabhadra, 
Nemichandra etc. and several other outstanding scholars, literatures and writers 
had taken birth on the auspicious land of South India, who had left great impact 
in their respective field of activity. 

Influence of Jaina Religion in South 

Infact, the Jaina religion and its canonical literature had greatly influenced the 
people in South. The spread of Jaina ideology in South was not confined to religious 
sphere only but it had a wide impact on the day-today life of the people. How far 
the public life was guided in South by the ideology of Jainism, will be apparent 
from the following assertion of Prof S.K. Ramchandra Rao: 

“The history of Jainism would altogether be incomplete without a 
consideration of Southern developments. Similarly, the history of South India 
will equally be incomplete without treating of the part played by Jainism”. 

Intuitionism, ideological and piulosoi^ica] doctrines, their impact on day-today 
public life and ceaseless cultural and literary pursuits — are the criterions to judge 
the attainments of Jainism in South and on examination we find that they hold 
water and are no less impressive. 

Influence of Jain Religion in Karnataka 

Jainism had spread far and wide in South, more especially in Karnataka which 
was really astounding. 

Kadamba Dynasty: A few characteristic-features of Jainism — politeness, 
sunplicity, piousness and sense of endurance found in its propagators and 
propounders greatly attracted several dynasties in South to either embrace the 
religion or provide backing and incentive for its propagation. Even the kingdoms, 
which were primarily staunch followers of ^^dic religion, readily contributed for 
growth and spread of Jaina religion in South. The initial centuries of Christian era 
had witnessed the advent and rise of Kddamba dynasty. The rulers of the said 
dynasty were basicsdly followers of Vedic religion. However, they extended every 
possible assistance for ^read of Jainism in South. By die end of the fourth century, 
king Kakutsya was the ruler of the said dynasty who extended full support to the 
preceptors of Jaina religion. King Mrigesh Verma had two princes, namely, BhSnu 
Vermi and Ravi VermS. Both of them too spared no pains to patronize the religion. 

Ganga Dynasty: Right from latter h^f of fourth century to tendi centi^, 
there was reign of Gmiga dynasty over major part of KamStaka. The said dynasty 
had lent full support to the propagators of Jaina religion in Karnataka. The founding 
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head of Ganga dynasty in KarnStakS was king Konguni Verma. It is believed to 
have been founded in the year 350 A.D. Majority of the rulers of the said dynasty 
were devotees of Lord Vishnu. However, it is found that they reposed full faith in 
the ideals of Jainism as well. In this regard, there is a hear-say. At the time of 
establishment of the said kingdom, Sii Singhnandi was the spiritual head of Jaina 
organisation. He had made substantial contribution in founding and establishment 
of the sdid dynasty. Resultantly, the rulers of the said kingdom had an obvious 
regard for Jaina religion. 

It is cited in the Gazetteer of Mysore that Ganga dynasty was die pillar of 
Jainism in South. Nandgiri (Nandi hills) was its fort and KflvSIal (identified with 
modern Kolar) was its capital. Jaina Tirthankers were their gods and Jainism their 
religion.' The grandson of the founder of the said dynasty was Hari Verma. During 
the reign of king Hari Verma, Talkudu was adopted as capital in place of KuSlal. 
Thereafter, the said dynasty came to be known as 'Gangas of Talkudu'. 

In the year 475 A.D., Avmita ascended to the throne of Ganga dynasty. He 
was the renowned king of the said kingdom. He took active interest in the growth 
and expansion of Jaina religion. His guru and spiritual mentor was AchSrya 
Vijaykirti. He issued grants of rent-free lands for upkeep of Jaina monasteries. 
Although, king Avinita was a devotee of Shaivism, yet he equally reposed faith in 
ideals of Jainism too and provided all possible support for its growth and expansion. 

Durvinita succeeded his father, Avinita. He was a great warrior stoic and 
completely detached. He was enthroned in the year 482 A.D. On one hand, he was 
a great warrior and on the other, a staunch devout. In petrographic inscriptions, he 
has been adored with tlie attributes of 'Dharmaraj YudhishthirS' (The latter was 
known for his truthfulness and righteousness than for any military achievements; 
He was formally crowned emperor of Hastinapur in the epic age of MahSbhSmta) 
and 'Vaivasta Manu' (a celebrated personage regarded as the representative seventh 
Manu and father of human race according to Hindu mythology). AchSrya Devanandi 
'Pujyapada', an eminent scholar and authex' of the celebrated commentary 'SarvSitha 
Sfltra' on 'TatvSrth Sfltra', as already discussed in the foregoing pages, was his 
guru and spiritual guide. The king greatly contributed to the growth of Jaina 
religion. 

Durvinita was himself an eminent scholar. It is said that the epic poet, BhSrvi, 
author of the renowned Sanskrit treatise 'KirStSijuniya', had received patronage of 
his royal court for some time. King Durvinita has written a commentary, on the 
I5th Chapter of 'Kiratarjuniya' in Kannada language. The king is considered as 
one of the best prosers of Kannada language. 

Durvinita is also believed to be originally a Vaishnayite (devotee of Lord 
Vishnu). However, he extended full support for boosting up Jainism in Karnataka 
during his reign. His ardent faith in Vaishnavism did not hinder in his moral 
support to the growth of Jaina religion in any way. Undoubtedly, he was an 
extremely liberal and noble-minded king. 

Mushkar was the prince of King Durvinita. He was having immense faith in 
Jainism. He exhibited great enthusiasm is spread of the ideals of Jaina religion. 
He saw to it that several Jaina monasteries were constructed during his reign. His 


1, L^'ice Rice, Mysore Gazetteer, 1, page 388. 
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successors also further augmented their efforts in continuing the said traditimi. 

The last king of Ganga dynasty was MSrsingh II. He was a great warrior and 
extremely religious. He was eulogized with laudatory attributes of 'Ganga \^ra' 
and 'DharmSvtSr'. During last phase of his life, he attained initiation by AchSrya 
Ajitasena. He attained final emancipation after observance of total detachment 
ftom worldly objects and exercising self-mortification by way of physical and 
mental concentration. Ifo is believed to have obtained final salvation in the year 
974 A.D. With his death, the rule of Ganga dynasty also came to an end. The 
status of subsequent successors, belonging to Ganga dynasty, was no better than 
feudal lords. 

Gtimuiidarlya, A Staunch Devotee of Jaina Religion in Kamltaka 

In the line of feudal lords, belonging to Ganga clan, an outstanding personality 
appeared on the scene who spared no pains to enhance the following of Jaina 
religion and enrich its culture. He was Ch2mun(ISr3ya, a military general and 
minister of feudal Lord, Rajmalla IV, of Ganga dynasty. The period of reigning 
by feudal Lord, Rajmalla, is believed to be 974 to 984 A.D. ChSmun^atSya was a 
great warrior. He did his best to add to the prestige and glory of Rajmalla. The 
said army commander has been highly eulogised in a stone inscription of 
Shiavanbelgola in Karnataka. He has been adored with eulogical attributes of a 
'staundily devout'; 'a distinguished hero'; 'a valient filter like a lion', an excellent 
hero in all three worlds; all powerful and a fearful like a death sting for the army 
of the foe; strictly truthful like king Yudhishthira and an excellent soldier etc., 
which are illustrative of his overubelmmg influence, gallantry and renown. 

The other aspect of his glorious life was his religiosity and literary pursuits. 
His grip in these matters was also 'exemplary. He was an outstanding scholar. He 
had composed TrishashtishalSkapurushnahSpuribta in Kannada language udiich 
was a unique creation of Kannada literature ChamundiSya had also written 'Giarita- 
SSr* in Sanskrit. Thus, long strides were taken in the fields of enriching Jaina 
canonical literature, art and culture during the life time of the distinguished warrior 
and intellectual. AchSrya Nemichandra, 'Sidh8nt~Chakravaity' had written a 
significant book under the style Gommata SOr, basing his composition over the 
said book, which is held in great esteem under Digamber tradition and its contents 
are evalued at par with those of 'Shatkhan^gama and DhavalS commentry. 

ChSmun^ya is accredited fw getting erected a huge statue of 
Gmnmateshwar-BShubali', installed at Indragiri (a hill) at Shravanbelgola in 
Karnataka, which is no less than a wonder of the world. A legend goes that great 
emperor Bharat had got a huge statue of Lord BShubali erected in an arch shape, 
being S2S ft. high at Po^anpur. It is believed that ChSmun^laiSya had dra^ 
inspiration frcrni the said story for getting a similar grand statue raised. 
Chkmun^araya is believed to have lived in between the latter half of tenth century 
and the first half of the eleventh century A.D. 

RlshtrakDta Dynasty; Ammigst the dynasties vriiich had lent whole-hearted 
support in propagation of the ideals of Jainism and accomplishment of canonical 
works for spread of Jaina religion, the rulers of Rashtrakflta dynasty had plated a 
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significant role. The said dynasty had ruled over Karnataka from eighth century 
to tenth century A.D. , 

Hoyasala Dynasty; Hoyasala dynasty had reigned over Karnataka frmn 11th 
century to 13th century A.D. The ki^gs of the said dynasty were devouts of Jaina 
religion. Just as Jaina AchSrya Singhnandi, had played a predominant role in 
founding and establishment of Ganga dynasty rule over Karnataka, similarly, Jaina 
AchSrya Shantideva had extended his blessings and cooperation in establishment 
of the said dynastic rule. The rulers of the said kingdom were quite enthusiastic 
to lend their whole-hearted support for spread of the ideals of Jaina religion and 
philosophy. Several splendid Jaina monasteries and statues were got raised during 
the rule of the said dynasty. 

Besides the above important dynasties, the rulers of Vqaynagar and several 
other kingdoms had made tremendous contribution to the growth and expansion 
of the said religion in Karnataka. 

Summary 

In this way, tremendous influence exercised by the Kings and their courtiers, holding 
exalted positions and with the active cooperation and the faith reposed by the 
people in Jaina Acharyas and as a soothing consequence of extreme curiosity, 
longing and excessive zeal and devotion of the public, long strides were taken in 
the growth and spread of religion, accomplishment of Jaina canonical literature 
and progress of Jaina arts and culture in South, particularly in Karnataka which is 
certainly a glorious chapter of the history relating to the religions in India and has 
great significance even now from numerous viewpoints. 

Mudabidri, A Divine Place of Jainas in South like Vedic Kashi in North 

The credit for preservation of Shatkhandagama certainly goes to Karnataka state. 
The said scripture remained safe and intact in a small town, named MOdabidri, 
situated in South of Karnataka. 

MQdabidri is considered a sacred centre of Jaina religion in South by Jaina 
community, having the same significance as Kashi for Vedic Hindus in North 
India. Thus, it should be believed that the said town of Mlldabidri enjoyed great 
repute amongst Jaina followers so far as the spread and growth of Jaina religion, 
its impact on the people, undertaking minute study, critical appreciation, evaluation, 
preservation and enrichment of Jaina philosophy are concerned. Especially in 
Karnataka State, MQdabidri was the most renowned centre of Jaina religion, arts 
and culture. Extremely precious and valuable statues are lying installed here which 
really attract the attention of entire Jaina population throughout the world. 

A Historic Account of Mudabidri 

It may not be out of context to mention here the legendary and traditional history 
of MQdabidri on the basis of reports and hearsays as also petrogrtqduc inscriptions, 
found here and there. In South, Jaina temples are technically known as '\^sadis'. 
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There are such 18 Vasadis at Mfldabidri. One of them is popularly called 'Guru 
Vasadi' udiich is considered as most sacred and sanctified amongst all others. 
Manuscripts on palmyra leaves of ‘DhavalS’, ‘Jaya DhavaU’ and ‘Maha DhavalS’ 
commentaries are lying safe here in a library under lock and key, insriie Guru 
Vasadi. Since the said books deal with the established principles and settled 
doctrines of Jaina religion, the place is also known as 'Sidhint'- Vasadi. 

Rise and Progress of Mudabidri 

In 1 1th century A.D. or near about, there was a king, named \hll3ladeva 1, belonging 
to Hoyasala dynasty. During his reign, the town of Mfldabidri had greatly flourished. 

'Alupa' kings of Tuluna dynasty, had further enhanced the dignity of the town 
in 13th century A.D. They happened to grant state recognition to the Tirthanker 
temple of Lx>rd Parashwanith. 

Again, during the reign of Vijayanagar dynasty in 15th centiuy A.D. the rulers 
had further added to the grandeur of the said town. Although, the rulers of 
Vyayanagar were basically followers of Vbdic religion, yet they had immense regard 
for Jaina temples as well. There is a stone inscription, got inscribed by King 
Devaraya 11 of Vijayanagar dynasty, relating to the year 1429 wherein there is also 
a mention of the said town. The town was identified by the name of 'Venupur* 
also. It is cited in the said inscnption that the habitants of Venupur or Mfldabidri 
are really excellent. They are pure-minded and honest. They observe purity in 
their performances and are ardent followers of Jaina ideals. They listen to the 
discourses of Jaina Acharyas with perfect attention and dedication. 

One of the Vasadis, located in the town, is named 'Hos- Vasadi*. It is also 
called 'Tribhuvan Tilak Chfl^mani*. Its main pavillion (a hall or a portion of the 
building consecrated to the deity) was got built up during the reign of 'MallikSijuna 
Immadidevaraya', king of Vijayanagar dynasty. Rulers of several other Kingdoms 
along with their distinguished wealdiy courtiers contributed their best in adding to 
the grace and dignity of the town. 

Late Dr. Hiralal Jam, an eminent scholar of Apbhransha PrSkrita and the 
reputed editor of Shatkhandagama, has made a mention of Mfldabidri in his preface 
of Satkhan^gama. It is stated that Pt. Loknath 'ShSstry, resident of Mfl^idri 
had furnished the requisite information in that regard. According to the said 
information, the literal meaning of the Kannada word, Mfldabidri," and its relative 
history are cited in the preface. 

Analysis of the Word Mfidabidri 

'Mfldabidri* comprises of two words— Mflda and bidure. In Kannada language, 
the word 'Bidir* literally means bamboos. There was a time when 'SidhSnt Vasadi* 
of Jaina religion was lying hidden under a cluster of bamboos. The temple was 
traced out a^r piercing through the said cluster. Accordingly, the place came to 
be known by the name of 'Bidure*. In Kannada, the word 'Mflda* means East and 
the word 'Padu* signifies west. There is an ancient village, named Mulki, in West 
which is called 'Padu-bidure*. Since the village, where SidhSnt Temple was found. 
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is located on the east of the said village, it came to be called as 'MOdabidure'. 
The word 'Mfldabidri'^ is only an achqitation of the word 'Mtld:d>idi]re'. While 
analysing the word, it is amply evident that main emfdiasis has been laid on the 
word 'Bidir*, meaning bamboos. Probably on that very account, the said inhabitance 
also came to be known as 'Vanshapur' or 'Venupur'. The place is also named as 
'Vritpur' or "Vritipur', signifying that some time it had been the habitat of Jaina 
SSdhus, engaged in observance of religious austerities. 

Sidhant Vasadi — An Anecdote 

It is evident from the above description that the said place was like a forest, 
surrounded by bamboos. It is believed that about one thousand years ago, a Jaina 
Muni had visited the site from Shravanbeigola. He stayed in 'Pa^uvasadi' temple. 
The said ancient temple exists in MQdabidii even now. Several ancient manuscripts 
were found in the temple which were placed together in a Jaina monastery. One 
day, it so happened that the said Muni went out in the forest for evacuation of 
excrement. He noticed a lion and a cow mixing freely at the place where the 
temple of 'Guru Vasadi' is now located. The Jaina SSdhu was highly amazed and 
thought that the site must have spectacular significance. He probed the matter and 
was greatly delighted to find a majestic idol of Lord Parshvartith, carved out of 
black stone in a standing posture, measuring nine arms in length and hidden in a 
cluster of bamboos. The entire Jaina community was frill of joy. 

They got the idol renewed and got a temple built up. The said temple is 
popularly known as 'Guru Vasadi'. On the foot-stool of the idol of Lord 
PStashvanSth, the date and year of its consecration has been inscribed. According 
to it, the initial installation of the Idol was carried out in Samvat year 636 of 
Shaka era, equivalent to the year 714 A.D. The front pavillion, known as Laxmi 
Mandapa was got constructed by a wealthy merchant of Choi dynasty. It was built 
up in the year 1535 A.D. It is believed that the total expenditure, incurred in 
construction of 'Guru Vasadi' temple, amounted to Rs. 6 crores. Imagine the total 
cost of the temple at current rates. Presumably, the figure of total expenditure 
might also be including the cost of precious jem-studded idols, installed in the 
temple. 

Mudabidri : Establishment of an Institute for Bhattaraks (An epithet Applied 
to Great and Learned Jaina Scholars) 

There was a king, named Vishnuvardhan belonging to Ht^asal dynasty. In the 
year 1117 A.D. he separated himself from Jaina religion and adopted V^sdinavism. 
On one hand, there is a long list of kings who, fundamentally, were followers of 
either Vaishnavism or Shaivism yet they extended all possiUy help for spread of 
Jaina ideals in their kingdoms so much so that they deserve to be mentioned in 
golden letters and on the other, there is a black s^t in history in as much as the 
king, belonging to Hc^sal dynasty, who was originally a Jain, bade good bye to 
Jainism and turned Vaishnavite. He had started to destrt^ Jaina religion, its 
philosophy and culture altogether. The new religious converts are generally over- 
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whelmed with surcharged emotions and they often turn out to be highly intolerant 
and dogmatic. 

There was great influence of Jaina religion, its art and culture on the habitants 
of Holevidu. Several grand and magnificent temples of Jaina Tirthankers weie in 
existence there. The said jealous king got them destroyed. He committed unbearable 
atrocities on the followers of the religion. The Jaina community was, obviously, 
too scared and agitated on this account. As per hearsay, there was divine wrath 
because of his excesses. A terrible earthquake rocked the territory. There were 
explosions on the oceanic land of Dor sea, resulting in a vast pit. K.ing VSrsingh, 
succeeding King Vishnuvardhan and thereafter King Vallal Deva realised the mishap. 
They found that the people of their kingdom were growing restless and were in a 
revolting mood. With a view to calm down the growing commotion and mental 
disquietness, they got many temples of Jaina community renovated and several 
new temples erected. They granted rent-free lands for maintenance and upkeep of 
the temples. King Vallardeva did one more favour. In those days, Ch£iru Kirti was 
the BhsUtarak (An epithet applied to a highly learned Jaina scholar) in Jain temple 
at Shravanbelgola in Karnataka. It is stated that he was well conversant with 
mystical formulas and Mantras for attainment of super-human faculties. He had 
been adorned with the attribute of 'PanditSchSrya' (A great scholar). King Vir 
Vallardeva invited him to the capital. Bhatt&raka ChSru Kirti acceded to the request 
of the king and came over to Dor sea. He calmed down the riotous conditions by 
virtue of his mystical powers and pacified the agitated minds. The king felt greatly 
delighted to find that the glory of Jaina religion had re-established Bhattaraka 
ChUrukirti 'Panditacharya' moved to Mhdabidri along with the team of his disciples 
from the territory of Dor sea. Obviously, he must have found MQdabidri more 
suitable place for propagation and revealing of Arhat doctrines by way of delivering 
discourses. There he laid foiuidation of Gurupith — Bhattaraka Institute. In nutshell, 
it is the brief account how Bhattaraka Pith came to be established at MQdabidri. It 
is believed to have been founded in the year 1 172 A.D. All subsequent Bhattarakas 
in Jaina temples also came to be known by the name of Chiru Kirti. After the 
death of initial Bhattaraka, Charu Kirti began to be used as symptomatic name 
for each Bhattaraka. 

It is believed that manuscripts of Shatkhan^gama and DhavalS, Jayadhavala 
and MahSdhavala commentaries, written on palmyra leaves were brought over to 
the said Institute at MQdabidri from Bankipur, district DhSrwSr (Karnataka). Shifting 
of such eminent religious treatises to the Pith at MQdabidri and placing them 
together reflects that the said Institute was held in great esteem amongst Jainas in 
South. Especially in Karnataka, it had earned great name and fame for coaching 
and studying of highest spiritual knowledge, relating to Jaina ideology. Consequent 
upon the same, it might have been found essential to bring over the holy manuscripts 
and keep them in the institute with due care. Accordingly, they were fetched from 
Bankapur or wherever they were available and brought to MQdabidri. The authorities 
or those at the helms of affairs there might have handed them over without least 
reluctance. Else, how could it have been practically feasible? 
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Fundamental Religious IVeatises of Jaina Religion at Mudatridri 

It is quite astonishing that only one maunscript of each of the above noted 
fundamental treatises of Jaina religion, hi^y accredited under Digamber tradition, 
could survive. There was a time when Digamber Munis were very much eagre to 
go through the rare texts of these celebrated books. Infact, it was considered 
inevitable to study the said holy books for gaining knowledge of theoretical aspects 
of Jaina ideolbgy. Only those scholars were considered to be knowing the real 
truth, who were well conversant with the texts of Shatkhan^gama. However, it is 
very likely that the situation might have reversed later on. It has already been 
suggested earlier that after accomplishment of Dhavala commentary on 
ShatkhandSgama, all the preceding commentaries had lost their significance and 
thrown out. They were completely ignored. Only the teaching and studying of 
DhavalS commentary started exclusively. After writing of 'Gonmiata S3r* by Acharya 
Nemichandra Sidhant-Chakravarty', probably Dhavald conunentary had the same 
fate i.e. the scholars might have lost charm to study DhavalS commentary and started 
to meet their purpose by going through 'Gommat Sar’ only which incorporated the 
essence of Shatkhan^gama and its allied compositions. By their very nature, the 
human>beings are easy-going. However, irrespective of the circumstances, such a 
tendency to follow a short cut must be avoided as far as possible. 

The scope of thorough knowledge on the higher truths of religion and 
philosophy is too vast. One needs life-long dedication to be absorbed in it. Merely 
a make-shift policy to keep the work going will not yield any fruitful purpose. An 
easy-going person generally believes in stop-gap policy which is suicidal. The fact 
remains that the knowledge acquired by undertaking minute study of 
Shatkhan^gama and its commentary, will never be possible to be obtained by 
merely going through Gommat-Sar. 

There are two sides of knowledge. Infact, it is a means and an end both. 
Hence, no significance be attached to what is easily attainable without putting in 
much strain or efforts to be secured. Constant devotion and dedication are the key 
to success. Any way, the said rare manuscripts were placed together in the library 
of Mfldabidri temple under lock and key. They were then the objects of merely 
having a look at or paying respects. 

The flow of knowledge is like the flowing water of sacred Ganges. It must 
always keep flowing as knowledge is not like the stationary water of pool. The 
rare holy scriptures, containing highest spiritual and philosophical knowledge of 
Jaina religion were, unfortunately, confined to the precincts of the Temple library. 
They had the same fate like that of stagnated water in a small pond or pool. 

MQdabidri is the holiest place of Digambers in the country. Every year, 
thousands of Jainas pay a visit to the said centre of pilgrimage and have a view of 
the highly precious, jems-studded statues of Arhats and rare manuscripts, explaining 
ideals of Jaina religion. The same ritual is repeated eveiy year. 

Certainly, the use of the word — prison house is not relishable, yet its use 
should neither be regarded as an expression of contempt in any way nor a mere 
coloured description of the truth. Hie fact, however, remains that the said rare 
treatises are lying under lock and key and nobody is allowed on access to them. 
They appear to have no greater utility than the idols of Tirthankers— merely objects 
of worship. 
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Late Dr. Hirala) Jain, the celebrated editor of Shatkhan^&gama, oveivdielmed 
with emotion, has remarked. "The priceless treasure of highest spiritual knowledge 
is practically of no avail than lifeless objects, meant for veneration only. Had the 
said rare treatises been at the disposal of our eminent literateurs. they would ha\v 
been aide to compose highly accomplished books, enriching our religious literature, 
and imparting it a distinct place and shape. Many doctrinal issues which had 
consumed lot of energy and time of our intellectuals, are still lying unsolved. 
Really, it is a pity that we could not be able to make use of the rare texts, 
incorporating vast treasure of spiritual knowledge and continued to remain deprived 
of it 


Shatkhandagama : Story How it was Removed from Lock and Key 

No doubt, the eminent scholars, religious preceptors and learned sages had been 
pleading fm* a long time for removal of the holy scriptures from the lock and key 
of the library so that the students and scholars could have an access to them and 
undertake minute study of the texts, comprehending the ideological and 
philosophical truths of Jaina religion. There is really an interesting story how the 
said manuscripts were taken out and I think it will be appropriate to enlighten the 
readers by relating the said story. 

Anxious Thought Given to the Matter During Life Time of Pt.TodarmaIji 

Under Digamber tradition, Pt. Todarmalji (from Vikrama Sam vat 1797 to 1824) is 
known for his excellence on highest truths of Jaina philosophy. The attribute of 
Acharya-Kalpa' (An expert on Jaina ethology) is an enough indication to this 
effect. During his life time, there were significant deliberations between Jaina 
followers of Jaipur and Ajmer in Rajasthan to remove the said maunscripts so that 
the Jaina scholars and pupils be benefitted by going through them minutely. 
However, even after anxious deliberations, the matter could not materialize into 
action since Pt. Todarmalji had, unfortunately, an extremely short span of life. 
Had he lived long, he would have been able to persuade the Jaina organisation to 
step forward in this direction. 

Journey by Seth Msnikehand : Who Felt Agitated and Shaken 

Late Seth Manikchand, J.P. of Bombay was a renowned social worker, a noble 
person and a devout Jaina, belonging to Digamber Sect. It so happened that he 
undertook journey to MSdabidri in Sam vat year 1940 of Vikrama era, accompanied 
by other Jaina followers. He was pleased to have a view of priceless statues of 
Aitiats and holy manuscripts, containing highest spiritual knowledge while he was 
having a glimpse of the manuscripts, he was shocked to find that the palmyra 
leaves were getting time worn. He was, obviously, worried that in case, the holy 
manuscripts were left to decay gradually, it may not be far when they might get 

I . ShatkhandSganta, volume I, Part I, Section I on page (t of the foreword. 
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destroyed completely and be no longer available for a reference even. Sethji talked 
to the Bhattaraka of the temple and local heads. He asked them whether they 
could follow and explain the contents of the said manuscripts. They replied in 
negative and added they remained content on having a look at them daily and 
offer their prayers. Sethji was very much perturbed on hearing it and felt disturbed 
on that account. He thought that those udio were at the helms of affoirs were 
totally ignorwt and were unable to read them even. On enquiry, the Seth was 
informed that one Pandit Brahmasuri resident of Shravanbelgola alone was capable 
to read them. Seth was, obviously, unhappy. However, for want of time, he could 
not take any steps and returned from there to Bombay with a sore heart. 

Attempts Made by Sethji in This Regard 

Because of his pre-occupations in business, it was not practically possible for him 
to take effective steps into the matter immediately. However, the issue was 
constantly pricking his mind and after returning to Bombay, he had started 
consultations with his close associates. Seth Hirachand Nemichand of Sholapur 
was his friend. The latter was also a veteran social worker and a staunch devout 
as also follower of Oigamber Sect. Seth Manikchand wrote a letter to him and 
conveyed his anxiety on account of deteriorating condition of the rare manuscripts. 
He urged him to pay a visit to Mtldabidri and have a look at the holy treatises for 
himself. He prevailed upon him to devise a plan how to save the sacred manuscripts 
from total ruin and how to restore them to their original condition. The letter 
greatly moved Seth Hirachand Nemichand and he managed to leave for MQdabidri 
next year. He contacted Pt. Brahma Sllri at Shravanbelgola and persuaded to 
accompany him to Mfldabidri. On the entreaty of Seth Hirachand Nemichand, 
Shastriji (A learned scholar of ShSstras) recited the auspicious introduction in the 
form of a prayer, written at the commencement of Dhavala Commentary before 
him and in the presence of other devotees. Everybody was overwiielmed by joy. 
Sethji felt inspired and made up his mind to spare no effort for getting the rare 
manuscripts taken out from the lock and key of the temple library. He also discussed 
with Pt. Brahma Sflri whether it would be convenient for him to get each manuscript 
copied out. Thereafter he returned to Bombay and personally conversed with Seth 
Manikchand J.P. that efforts must be made for getting the manuscripts copied. In 
this way, it was firmly determined to proceed accordingly However, they were 
leading traders and remained awfully busy with their occupations. Time passes 
quickly and another ten years elapsed before they could take any action in this 
regard. 


Copying Work Started and Again Postponed 

While the above delebiations were in progress, one .Seth Mlllchand Soni of Ajmer 
set about on pilgrimage to MQdabidri alongwith I^. Oopaldas BaiSiyS, an erudite 
scholar of Digamber Sect. Sethji managed to obtain the consent of the Bhattaraka 
of the temple and local managing body for preparation of the copy of each 
manuscript. It was decided to get them copied out by Pt. Brahma Sflii. The work 
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of copying, thus, started. Pt. Brahma SOri had hardly copied 300 verses of 
Shatkhan^gama when the work had to be dispensed with. There was a controversy 
between Seth MOlchand on one hand and Temple Bhattaraka and local heads on 
the other. Seth Soni was et^re to carry the said copies with him to Ajmer which 
was strongly resented by Bhattaraka of the temple and local managers. They were 
unanimous on the pomt of getting the manuscripts copied but were reluctant to 
allow their removal to anyother place outside Mfldabidri. Thus, the work of copying 
was suspended. 

Copying Recommenced : Completed 

Seth Manikchand of Bombay and Seth Hirachand of Sholapur had already made 
up their minds, yet they could not be able to implement their plan earlier due to 
their pre-occupations in their businesses. They renewed their attempts. Finances 
were arranged. They decided to persuade Pt. Brahma Sflei to carry on the job and 
accompany them to MDdabidri. It was a gigantic task. Hence Pt. Gajapati ShUstry 
of Miny was also appointed to assist him. Both the learned scholars came over to 
Mfldabidri and commenced their copying work w.e.f the year 1896 A.D. 15 leaves 
of JayadhavalS commentary, incorporating 1500 verses had hardly been copied 
vlien Pt. Brahma Sflri breathed his last after brief illness. Thereafter, only one 
copier, Gajapati ShSstry was there to finish the job. He remained engaged in the 
work with ^11 force and with whole hearted dedication. After unceasing hard 
labour for 16 years, he was able to accomplish the copies of the manuscripts of 
Dhavala and JayadhavalS commentaries in DevanSgiri script from Kannada script. 
The work, thus, taken up in the year 1896 A.D. could be accomplished in the year 
1912 A.D. after 16 years. 

Copies Prepared in Kannada Script as well 

While the work of copying the manuscripts in DevanSgri script was in progress, 
the woik of obtaining one copy in Kannada script was also taken up. Pt. Devaraj 
Sethi. ShSntSppS Upadhyaya and BrahmaiyS Indu — ^all of Mfldabidri were appointed 
to copy the manuscripts in Kanna^ script. In this way, copies of DhavalS and 
JayadhavalS commentaries were prepared in both DevanSgri and Kannada scripts. 
However, the copies were retained in 'SidhSnt-Vasadi' (A Digamber Jaina temple 
at Mfldabidri). 

Preparation of Copies of Malflkdhavalfl' Commentary 

Seth Hirachand of Sholapur vdio had been sponsoring the project, came over to 
Mfldabidri. I%avalS and JayadhavalS commentaries had already been copied out. 
He expressed his sincere desire that in his opinion it would be much better if the 
third manuscript of 'MahSdhavalS commentary* was also allowed to be copied. 
Simultaneously, Seth Hirachand also stressed the need for preparation of several 
copies of each manuscript to be placed at different centers for reference and 
guidance of research schdars on Jaina philosqihy. However, the local bott^^the 
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helms of affairs, was reluctant to allow it. Only this much was agreed that a copy 
of Mahadhaval3 copunentary be made out in Kannada script and placed in the 
temple at MOdabidri. Pt. Nemiraj Sethi was deputed for the job accomplished 
it prior to the year 1918 A.D. In this way, a copy of MahadhavalS commentary in 
Kannada script was ready. However, Sedi Hirachand was eagre for preparation of 
its copy in DevanSgiri script too. The proposal of Sethji was accepted and Pt. 
Loknath Shastry was appointed to complete the job. He accomplished the work 
within a'period of 4 years. Thus, the work of copying the manuscripts was taken 
up in 1896 and was over in 1922 within a period of 26 years in all. 

An Extra Copy Prepared by Pt. Gajapati Shastry 

As stated above, the entire job of copying DhavalS and Jayadhavali commentaries 
in DevanSgiri script was exclusively done by Pt. Gajapati Sh3stry, leaving aside a 
small portion of 1500 verses only v4iich had been accomplished by Pt. Brahma 
SOri. He knew it well that the copy in DevanSgin script, made by him, will be 
retained in MOdabidri temple and will not be allowed to be removed to any other 
place outside MOdabidri. He was giving an anxious thought to the matter. His 
wife, Laxmi Bai, was a highly learned woman. She too pondered over and assessed 
the situation. Both of them decided to prepare an extra copy each of DhavalS and 
JayadhavalS commentaries in Kannada script secretly. Laxmi Bai persuaded her 
husband to proceed accordingly. Finally, both of them made up their mind to 
prepare an extra copy each secretly in Kannada script. 

They prepared the copies in Kannada script simply because it was their mother 
tongue and they found it easy to finish the work promptly. Possibly also, Laxmi 
Bai may be lacking adequate practice of copying in DevanSgiri script and she was 
afraid, she might not be able to lend her cooperation in preparing copies in 
Devanigiri script. On the other hand she could offer all assistance to her husband 
in preparing copies in Kannada script. Thus the leaves of the manuscripts, copied 
in DevanSgiri script during the day, used to be carried by Pt. Gajapati ShSstry to 
his house secretly in the evening. At night, he used to copy them at home with 
the help of his wife in Kannada script. Whereas, on one hand, the copy in 
Devanagiri script was ready of each manuscript and on the other, the extra copies 
in Kannada script were also ready. Both husband and wife had put in strenuous 
efforts to complete the job. 

Of course, the said action of Pt. Gajapati Shastry may not be held justified 
from ethical viewpoint nor he had done it with a broader outlook to help in 
spread of the message of Jaina Arhats. Even then, it must be admitted that in case 
Pt. Gajapati Shastry and his learned wife had not taken the bold step, the rare 
scriptures would not have become public. If at all diey were ever taken out from 
the lock and key of the Temple library, it would have t^en lot of time and strain. 

Removal of Copies of Manuscripts in Kanna^'Script from Mudabidri 

Pt. Gajapati Shastry was anxious to deliver the copies to a really capable and 
worthy person so that they were placed at a suitable site for reference, v\4ienever 
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necessary. He aspired for a suitable reward also in lieu of them. He reached 
Sholapur and requested Seth Hirachand to accept the copies. However, Seth was 
reluctant to accept them. He also wrote a letter to Seth Manikchand at Bombay, 
advising him not to accept the copies of Dhavala and Jaya DhavalS commentaries 
since it was immoral in his view. As stated earlier. Seth Hirachand was himself 
anxious for wide publicity of the rare treatises and had pleaded for preparation of 
several copies of each manuscript, yet he felt he was bound to abide by the 
undertaking, he had given to Bhattaraka of MQdabidri temple and local heads that 
he would not be a party in removal of the manuscripts or their copies outside 
MQdabidri without their explicit consent. Hence he considered it somewhat unethical 
on his part to accept the copies. 

Thereafter, Pt. Gajapati Shastry left for Saharanpur. Where one Seth Jambu 
Prasad was a well-to-do person and a key figure of Jaina community. He accepted 
the copies and suitably rewarded Shistriji. The copies were placed in a Jaina 
temple at Saharanpur. 

Lala Jambu Prasad Seth was, obviously, keen for preparation of the copies in 
Devanagiri script as well so that the students and scholars in North India be 
benefited. Pt. Gajapati Shastry assured him to do the job to his satisfaction but 
things could not materialize. Owing to the sudden illness of his son, he was 
constrained to return to his native town immediately. As the luck would have it, 
his wife fell seriously ill and expired after a short illness. Under such unfavourable 
circumstances, he was rendered helpless and could not move to Saharanpur. He 
also breathed his last in 192.1 A.D. Hence the extra copies could not be prepared 
by ShSstriji in Devanagiri script from his Kannada copies. 

Transcription from Kannada Script into DevanSgiri Script 

Seth Jambu Prasad was sparing no pains for getting the copies transcribed into 
OevanSgiri script as early as possible. For completion of the work, it was essential 
that the desired copiers must be conversant with script-writings in both languages. 
They should also possess adequate knowledge of PiSkrita and Sanskrit languages. 
Lalaji succeeded in coming across Pt. Vijay ChandraiyyS and Pt. Sita Ram ShSstry, 
who were competent and possessed desired qualifications. They started the work 
of transcribing with effect from the year 1916 A.D. and were able to accomplish 
the work in the year 1923 A.D. after 7 years. L. Jambu Prasad and others were of 
the opinion that the copies in both scripts must be tallied attentively to avoid 
lapses, if any. The copies must be identical in both scripts and tally in all respects. 
Pt. Loknath ShSstry was requested to come over to Saharanpur. He tallied the 
copies in both scripts. 

Preparation of a few Additional Copies 

The copies of Dhavala and JayadhavalS commentaries, obtained in Devanagiri 
script were also placed together with copies in Kannada script in Jaina temple at 
Saharanpur. The ceding work was over. However, there was repetition of an almost 
similar incident vriiat had taken place at MQdabidri. Pt. Sita Ram Shastry* liad 
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prepared an extra copy of each and retained them with him. Presumably, he might 
have thought to transfer the cr^ies to any other significant or well-known centre 
of Jaina community for the benefit and use of the students and scholars and on 
the other to be rewarded suitably in lieu of handing them over. 

There is also one more assumption in this regard. It is stated that «4iile Pt. 
Vijay ChandraiyyS and Pt. Sita Ram Shastry were carrying on the work of 
transcribing in Devanagri script, the procedure, adopted by them for convenience 
sake, was that Pt. Vijay Chandraiyya used to read out Kannada version while Pt. 
Sita Ram Shastry used to put down its Eievanagiri version on a rough sheet so 
that the fairing work could go on smoothly without any inconvenience or delay 
later on. Accordingly, Shri Sita Ram Shastry prepared a fair copy of each book in 
the size and shape of a religious treatise from the rough sheets and handed over 
the fair copies in Devanagri script to L.Jambu Prasadji. However, the copies on 
rough sheets were retained by Pt. Sita Ram Shastry. 

Under Digamber tradition, Shatkhan^gama is held in great esteem. As soon 
as the learned persons of different places happened to know of accomplishment of 
copies in Devanagri script of commentaries on Shatkhan^gama, they approached 
Pt. Sita Ram Shastry to prepare extra copies of both commentaries in Devanagri 
Script to be placed in the temple of their respective place. Thus, a few additional 
copies were got prepared by Pt. Sita Ram Shastry from the rough sheets, already 
in his possession, which were placed together in Jaina temples at Ajmer, Amraoti, 
Arrah, Indore, Karanja, Jhairapatana, Delhi, Bombay, Beavar, Saugar, Sivani and 
Sholapur. 

Thus, it is the brief description how the copies of the rare manuscripts of 
Dhavaia and Jayadhavaia commentaries came to be prepared and how they were 
removed from Mfldabidri. It is no doubt a thrilling story. There are two significant 
aspects of every religion — its ideological side and worshipping. If there is a balanced 
endeavour for attainment of both ends, then only it should be deemed that one is 
a true devout engaged in pursuit of spiritual knowledge on one hand and religious 
meditation and worshipping on the other. However, if the pursuit is confined to 
mere rituals of worshipping and prostrating before the idols, the very propose of 
spiritual endeavour is frustrated. Whenever, such rituals become common they 
lose their significance. Instead, ignorance and insensibility overtake the followers 
of a religion. Only the mechanical way of Idol worshipping becomes the routine 
of their day-today life. Tlie act of only incensing manuscripts of Shatkhan^gama 
and its allied literature amounts to the same idiocy on the part of worshippers. 
The true respect to be offered to the religious treatises is in their minute studying, 
contemplation and reflection thereon. In case, the pursuit of sacred knowledge on 
higher truths of religion and philosophy by going through religious books is given 
up or altogether abandoned and only the religious treatises are worshipped daily 
in the morning or in the evening by incensing them or by making circular 
movements of a lighted lamp and applying jsaffron colour or sandalwood paste 
etc., can it be considered a true worship? It should not be difficult for the learned 
intellectuals to find out its answer. 
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Highly celebrated writer and thinker. Late Dr. Hiralal Jain spared no pains so as 
to be able to get Shatkhandagama published. He and his colleagues had to face 
lot of hurdles and difficulties. In those days, there were dogmatics who alleged 
that publication of religious scriptures amounted to utter disregard to the religion 
and disobedience to the spiritual guides and preceptors. They considered it more 
blissful to keep the sacred treatises under lock and key within the four walls of a 
temple or its library. However, as they say: "Persons of resolute will and strong 
determination never care for the favourableness or unfavourableness of the 
circumstances". Accordingly, Dr. Hiralal Jama and his associates did not lose heart 
and continued pursuing their aim with full enthusiasm Consequently, the rare 
manuscripts which were once inaccessible were now available for reference to the 
scholars. 

The difficulties experienced b> Dr. Hiralal Jain and his associates could be 
judged from the fact that when they expressed their eagreness to get the rare 
treatises published, none appeared to be willing to hand over the copies at all 
Dr. Jain has, himself, described-“-our primary object was to obtain copies of Dhavala 
and Jayadhavala commentaries. It was the time when religious-minded persons 
were annoyed at the very idea of getting them printed and none agreed to part 
with the copies Amidst such hostile conditions, Shri Singhai Pannalalji and local 
managing body at Amraoti were bold enough to hand over the copies, placed in 
the temple there. 

Press copies were prepared from the copies, obtained from Amraoti which 
had been transcribed from the copies, lying in the temple at Saugar. The copies, 
placed in Saugar temple, had been prepared by Pt. Sita Ram Sha.stry 

The copies placed in the temples of Arrah and KSranja were made available 
for correction of the proofs. The said copies had been prepared by Pt. Sita Ram 
Shastry. However, question did not arise for tallying the proofs with the copies, 
lying in the library of MOdabidri temple, since those, at the helms of affairs at 
MQdabidri, considered it an irreligious act to get the religious treatises published. 
Dr. Hiralal Jain has. thus, related his anguish: "The copies with which we were 
trying to compare and carry out corrections in the proofs, were themselves full of 
errors and ommissions, so much so that we had to tax our brain for correction of 
each and every word, found wrong in the said copies. We had to prolong our 
sittings late at night — sometimes upto 2 a.m. to be completely exhau.sted. Even 
then, we were not sure whether the words substituted by us, tallied with the words, 
contained in the copies, lying at MQdabidri temple. We had to bear with it for 
want of authentic copies. Had they been at our disposal, we would have felt least 
embarrassed. It occurred to us that we were really unfortunate like those whose 
parental wealth was taken forcible possession of and who were left to loiter from 
door to door to beg for filling their bellies. After all who suffered on that account? 
In case, the authentic copies of the commentaries were at our disposal much time, 
and energy could be saved to be better utilized in accomplishment of other religious 
treatises for the benefit of Jaina followers. From sheer wastage of time and energy 
like this, the progress of the society is greatly impeded. By slow moving liW^this, 
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it is bound to consume lot of time and energy in extraction of the rare scriptures 
from the lock and key of Modabidri temple library. It is, no doubt, a critical 
period so &r as accomplishment of new literary productions, art and culture are 
cancemed. Political unrest or insurgency leads to total destruction of the 
accomplished arts and culture within no time. Let Almighty bless! If, however, 
the country is overtaken or is in the grip of a crisis m4io will be able to take care 
of the existing tare texts in the shape of 12 Angas, based on the utterances of 
Jaina Arhats and omniscients. The instances of Hassh, China and other countries 
are fresh in our mind. In case, ancient idols or statues get broken, they may be 
got replaced or re-installed at an opportune time. Similarly, if the old temples 
dilapidate and collapse, they can be got re-built as soon as convenient. In the 
same manner, if the number of followers or devotees of a religion falls short, it 
can be got enhanced by accelerating the speed of propaganda and expansion of its 
message. However, the teachings of ancient gurus or religious AchSryas, once 
destrc^d, cannot be restored or re-accomplished. Is it practically possible to restm-e 
the rare texts of 12 Angas and its allied literature, even after incurring billions of 
nqiees? No — never. Consequently, the vigilant nations, societies or conscious people 
spare no pains to save the precious collection of their ancient scriptures at all 
costs. It may, however, be borne in mind that the methods employed earlier for 
the safety of religious treatises or other rare texts, are no longer effective now. 
There is a huge stock-pile of highly destructive weapons and no safeguard is 
possible against such formidable force of annihilation. Thus there is no other 
effective remedy except arranging to get thousands of copies published of each 
important holy book to be placed at different remote centers so that even on the 
face of worst calamitous conditions, they may not get obliterated altogether and 
the possibility or existence of atleast one copy of each treatise may not be ruled 
out. It is really a foolish act on our part to turn a deaf ear or remain indifferent 
from providing security to our finest treasure of rare texts, containing highest 
spiritual knowledge, so much so that we are sitting quiet even after hearing a 
danger signal and smacking the danger of total annihilation." 

Dr. Hiralal Jain received excellent cooperation from Pt. Phool Chandra 'Sidh&it 
Shastry' and Pt. Hiralal Shastry 'Nyaya Tilth', erudite scholars of Jain Digamber 
sect. Similarly, he received valuable cooperation from Dr. A.N. UpSdhye, renowned 
scholar of Mkritas and Jaina canonical literature as also from 'VyakhySn- 
Vachaspati' Pt. Devakinandan 'Sidhant Shastry', celebrated intellectuals and thinkers 
for correction of the proofs. 

Publication of Initial Part of Shatkhandagama : A Novel Reaction 

A human-being is a strange creation of the universel. What it contemplates and 
how it acts or reacts is always a mystery. Whether it will continue to hold foe 
same views tomorrow or day after or it will ado^-a new course, nobody knows. 

After publication of foe initial portion of Shatkhan^gama, the reaction of the 
learned students and scholars of Jaina community was highly soothing. For the 
first time, they realised that they would have an access to foe holiest scripture 
with its Hindi version which was hitherto beyond their reach. On rate hand, foe 
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intellectuals who were anxious and keenly aspiring for its publication, were, 
obviously, ha^iy and on the other, those who were earlier reluctant even to handover 
the manuscript of Shatkhan^gama and allow its transcription in Hindi, had a sigh 
of relief. They too realised for the first time the great significance and need of 
publishing such rare scripts for the benefit of the Jaina followers. 

Orientation in views is quite natural. At times, mankind is impelled to get rid 
of emotional craze and step on the solid foundation of wisdom and prudence. The 
same thing h^pened here. The Bhattaraka of MQdabidri Jain temple, its managing 
body and local eminent persons were gready delighted on its publication. According 
to Dr. Hiralal Jain, there was an obvious change in the treiM of thinking of those 
who were at the helms of af&irs. He writes; 'After publication of 'DhavalS SidhSnt', 
the first part of Shatkhan^gama what was expected by us, came to be cent percent 
true. We are happy to disclose that after the copies in Kannada and Hindi Scripts 
were published, they were gifted by us to MQdabidri temple in form of books, 
duly bound. As soon as the printed books were received at MQdabidri, they were 
placed in a decorated Chariot and were carried in the shape of a procession. They 
were worshipped like Jaina Agamas. A meeting was held, comprising of local 
distinguished citizens in which the arrangements made by us for correction of the 
proofti, editing and publicatimi of the holy treatises were highly admired and praised 
and it was pleaded that full facilities must be provided fbr tallying with the original 
manuscripts to avoid unnecessary delay and handicap in correction, editing and 
printing of the remaining books, otherwise, maintenance or rare texts would be 
difficult. The said meeting was presided over by Shii Charukirti, Bhattaraka of 
the temple. 

After the said inauguration proceedings, BhattOrakaji himself communicated 
the decision and invited us to reach MQdabidri for tallying of the proofs with the 
original manuscripts.'" Initial pait of Shatkhan^gama had already been published. 
Approval was also received for tallying the proofs of next portions with the original 
manuscript of Shatkhan^gama. The assent for preparation of the copy of 
MahadhavalQ commentary was also received for purpose of publication. 

Manuscripts at Mhdabidri: It is known from the eulogy of I%avala 
commentary, written in mixed languages of Sanskrit and Kannada and from minute 
study of the stone inscription at Shravanbelgola that a pious and religious-minded 
lady, Demmiyakka, Demati, Deyawati or Devamati, wife of a distinguished Seth 
Chimunda, sister of BuchiiQj, and father's sister of BhujabaligangpermOdideva 
had presented the said manuscripts on palmyra leaves to her guru, Shri 
Shubhchandradeva on completion or conclusion of her religious observance at the 
auspicious occasion of Shent-Panchmi. As a{^ared in the inroductory benediction 
and inscription at ShravanbelgoIS, Sri Shubhchandradeva had breaftied his last (m 
Friday, the 10th day of lunar fortnight of the month of Shravan in Samvat year 
1045 of ShSkS era (The era of king SSlivahan in 78 A.D. — equivalent to 1123 
A.D.). Sri Shubhchandradeva belonged to the oiganisation of Sadhus, namely, 
'MOlsanghdeshigan^ustaka'. 


1 . Shatkharufagama, section 1, Ht.I, volume I, Foreword page : 
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There js a detailed account in the stone inscription No. 49 (129) at 
Shravajibelgola (Karnataka) in appreciation of her austere death (By way of devotion 
to intense meditation with comletley detached or disillusioned mind for attaining 
final salvation). Her numerous virtues, narnely-generously offering eatables, 
religious treatises, medicines and granting assurance of security from fear or danger; 
dedicated worshipper of Jaina Arhats, observing perfect chastity, having virtuous 
disposition and endowed with beauty and charm. Finally, it is cited in Kannada 
script that^he had attained her final liberation on Thursday, the 1 1th day of dark 
fortnight of Phalguna month of Samvat year 1042 of Shaka era. 

It is believed that ^Pemati had presented the manuscripts on palmyra leaves to 
her guru, Sri Shubhachandradeva in between Samvat years 1037 to 1042 of Shaka 
era. 

Dr. Hiralal Jain concludes on the basis of related events, articles, writings and 
incidental references that the aforesaid rare manuscripts on palmyra leaves were 
probably written in or about Samvat year 950 of Shaka era. 

Acharya Dharsena in Historical Perspective 

No authoritative historical or biographical data is available even now regarding 
ancient scholars, literateurs and writers. Whatever information is found, it is vague 
and ambiguous. Hence one has to depend on mere surmises to draw its conclusions. 
The tendency of ancient scholars and intellectuals had been strange in as much so 
they exhibited perfect vigilance and care in respect of the project undertaken by 
them but they were always reluctant to furnish information regarding their own 
biographical data. Whenever, the writers of the subsequent era decided to produce 
the life history of their predecessors, the desired data was not at their disposal. If 
at all, they were able to collect some material it was totall> insignificant and did 
not meet their requirements. It is obvious that the relative events, occurrences and 
narrative tales are forgotten with the lapse of time. Oral rememberance is always 
short-lived. 

Nothing is elaborately known regarding Acharya Dharsena who was a motive 
force in accomplishment of Shatkhandagama, incorporating the real essence of 12 
Angas, held in highest esteem under Digamber tradition, except that he had 
imparted knowledge of rare texts to Pushpadaiu and BhQtbali. Acharya Dharsena 
was an authority on Achranga (Title of the 1st Anga) and conversant with other 
Angas and Purvas. Certain conclusions c^i be drawn on the basis of the material, 
collected from here and there regarding traditionalist notion, then in practice, how 
the religious instructions were handed down through a senes of spiritual guides 
and preceptors, from one generation to another. 

Name of Acharya Dharsena not Found in the List of Successors to 
the Seat of Spiritual Head of Jaina Organisation 

The list of successors to the highest seat of a spiritual head of Jaina institution, 
right from Acharya Gautama to Acharya Loharya, as recognized under Digamber 
tradition, appears in 'liloyapannatti'; 'Harivansh Purana', Diiavala’, 'Jayadhavala 
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commentaiies and 'ShrutavtSr' etc. as already discussed above, wtere the context 
demanded, 28 Gurus had succeeded to die highest seat right fiom AchSrya Gautama 
to LohSrya, out of whom 3 were Kevalins, (Having attained the state of highest 
perfection), S Shruta-Kevalins (who had attained perfection in Jaina Agamas), 1 1 
had acquired expertise in ten PQrvas (Title of the old sacred treatises of Jainas), S 
experts in 1 1 Angas and 4 had expertise in Acharanga Sfltra (Title of the first 
Anga, dealing with ethical values to be observed by Jaina Sadhus). After the 
name of Acharya LohSrya, no mention is found of next successors to the highest 
seat in the above list. 

However, it should be assumed that after LohSrya, Acharya Dharsena might 
have succeeded to the seat. Only this much appears in list after the name of 
Acharya Loharya that at the time of attaining the proficiency of a spiritual teacher, 
better known as an Acharya (an initiator), Dharsena had partial expertise in Angas 
and PQrvas. 

From the above description, no definite inference can be drawn with regard 
to the time of spiritual leadership of Acharya Dharsena. Indemandi has made a 
mention of four Acharyas collectively in 'ShrutavtSf after the name of Sri LoliSrya, 
namely Vinayadatta, Shridutta, Shivdutta and Arhaddatta who had acquired partial 
expertise in Angas and PQrvas. After them, Indemandi has mentioned the name of 
Acharya Arhadbali, commenting that he was an outstanding spiritual leader and 
administrator of Jaina institution. His birth-place was 'Pun^avardhan' in Eastern 
India. He was anxious to give a new shape to the Jaina organisation, befitting to 
the times. He convened a conference of Jaina seers and scholars on the auspicious 
occasion of 'Yuga-Pratikramana' (A ceremony, meant for confession), held after 
every, five years, it is cited in 'ShrutavtSf that Jaina Munis, residing in the vicinity 
of about 800 to 900 miles, had participated in the conference. After minute 
assessment of the prevailing condUions, Acharya Arhadbali thought that Jaina 
Sadhus could no longer be expected to lead a detached life, free from feelings of 
partisanship. The Jaina institution was quite large, having spread far and wide in 
India. Hence it may be found difficult by the Sadhus to adjust with each other 
and live amiably without any bitterness. Consequently, it would be better to split 
the organisation into several constituents. Acharya Arhadbali opined that at least 
the ideological unity of the Sadhus would not be disturbed and remain intact. 
Each constituent may have its own constitution and style of ftmctioning. This 
would certainly provide impetus to the feelings of mutual cordiality; affection and 
co-ordination amongst the religious mendicants. Accordingly, he splitted the 
organisation into several constituents, prominent amongst them being-Nandi, Veer, 
Aparajita, Deva, Panchslip, Sena, Bhadra, Gurudher, Gupta, Singh, Chandra etc. 

Indranandi has written in 'Shruta Avt3r' that Acharya Me^andi had succeeded 
Acharya Arhadbali. He has held him to be a great sage. Finally, Acharya 
Meghanandi had attained final emancipation, after having devoted to intense 
meditation and acquiring the state of total disillusionment. The name of Acharya 
Dharsena appears in 'Shrutavtir' after the name of Acharya Meghanandi, who was 
residing in Chandra cave of Uijayant hill near Girnar town in Saurashtra, absorbed 
in meditation. 

Thus, Indranandi has described names of four Acharyas (Initiators) and 3 
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Munis after the name of AchSrya LohSrya. However, he has given no indication 
with regard to their order of succession nor whether they were connected with 
each other as spintual preceptors and disciples. No reliable information is available, 
whatsoever. It appears that Indranandi might have come to know the names of the 
said AchSryas and Munis and made a mention in 'Shrutavtar* without caring to 
find out their chronological sequence. Whatever brief informaticm or data, he might 
have gathered about them, he might have produced in his book along with their 
names. It is cited in a casual manner by Indranandi himself that he was not aware 
with the preceptorial relationship or affinity between Acharyas Gandher and 
Dharsena, since he was unable to trace out the desired information either from 
any ancient religious treatise or from any aged Jaina Muni. 

Name of Achlrya Maghnandi, Appeared in Sanskrit Gurvavali of Nandi Sangh 

Whereas there is citation regarding origin of Nandi Sangh and 'Bal3tk3igana' in 
Sanskrit 'Guruvavali' (List of successors to the Supreme Seat) of Nandisangh from 
the main organisation on one hand and the name of AchSrya M3ghnandi on the 
other. The author of Gurvavali further adds that M3ghnanadi was partially expert 
in old PQrvas and he was held in great esteem and paid due regards by both 
mortals and immortals. 

AchSrya Arhadbali had splitted the main institution into several constituents 
for better administration and for better care of the mendicants. It is quite possible 
that he might have entrusted the supreme leadership of Nandi Sangh to AchSrya 
Maghnandi. However, there is no mention of the name of Acharya Dharsena in 
the said 'Guruvavali'. As appeared therein. Acharya Jinachandra had succeeded 
Acharya Maghnandi and, thereafter, the name of Acharya Padmanandi Kundakunda 
IS cited as successor to Acharya Jinachandra. 

Here the question may, obviously, arise whether the name of Acharya 
Maghnandi, appearing in 'Shrutavtar' and the one cited in 'Gurvavali' of Nandi 
Sangh are one and the same person or they are two distinct personalities, since 
the name of Acharya Dharsena appears as successor to Acharya Maghnandi in 
Shrutavtar while there is no such mention in 'Guruvavali'. 

Presumably, both Jinacliandra and Dharsena were virtualy disciples of Acharya 
Maghnandi. Dharsena might have devoted himself to the pursuit of higher spiritual 
knowledge, absorption in intense meditation, attainment of perfection in Mantras, 
practising of severe penances and exercising absolute control overself. The story 
of his remaining engaged in spiritual endeavours in Chandra cave of Uijayant hill, 
amply supports the said presumption. Under the circumstances, it appears feasible 
that Acharya Maghnandi might have entrusted the responsibility of administering 
the oiganisation to Acharya Jinachandra. Consequent upon the same, the name of 
Jinachandra appears as successor to the supreme seat in place of Dharsena. 

The attributive of 'Purvapadlnashvedi' (Partial expertise in the sacred texts, 
contained in PQrvas — old spiritual treatises of' Jainas, incorporating highest 
preceptorial knowledge is significant in as much as Acharya Dharsena was also 
partially expert in old PQrvas. Hence both can be placed at equal footing so far 
knowledge of old PQrvas is concerned. Therefore, Acharya Maghnandi, appearing 
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in GurvSvali of Nandi Sangh and the one named in 'Shrutavtar' of Indranandi, in 
all i»obability, appear to be one and the same person. 

The name of AchSrya Maghnandi also appears in ' Jambudivapannatti" (relating 
to Digamber Sect). It is cited therein; "Maghnandi had completely subdued worldly 
illusions, namely-hatred and love, affection and attachment. He was a great scholar 
of Jaina Agamas and was an eminent intellectual. The name of disciple of 
MSghnandi is shown Sakalchandra who had made profound study of Jama 
philosophy and shed away impurities and foulness of the soul. He voluntarily 
adhered to the moral ethics, performed religious austerities and led virtuous life. 
Thus, he was endowed with sterling qualities of head and heart. Shri Nandi was 
the disciple of AchSrya Sakalchandra and he had imbibed qualities of pure 
heaitedness, brightness of character and intellectualism. He had attained complete 
purification and acquired knowledge of higher trutlis on Jaina religion and 
philosophy. 

The attributive of 'Shruta-Sagar-Piraga' (Having acquired complete expertise 
in Jaina Agamas and other Agamic Scriptures), used here for MIghnandi, appears 
to be truly significant in as much as he had also been highly spoken of for his 
singular qualities and excellent scholarship in both 'Shrutavtar* and Sanskrit 
'Gurvavali* of Nandi Sangh which clearly reflects that MSghnandi, referred to in 
all the above three treatises is one and the same AchSrya. 

It is true that the name of Acharya MSghnandi's disciple in Sanskrit GurvSvali 
IS Padmanandi while the names of successive disciples, found in 'Jambudivapaimatti* 
are Sakalchandra and Shri Nandi. However, it is possible that both names might 
have been used for one and the same person. 

Pottery and Mhghnandi: There is a popular legend. Once MSghnandi, the 
pre-eminent scholar, happened to visit the town for begging alms. A young pretty 
daughter of a potter met him. She felt infatuation and entreated him to respond 
favourably for her love. The young Muni also felt strongly attached to her. In this 
way, he started indulging in sensual pleasures in place of leading the life of self ~ 
denial and absolute renunciation. He began living with her and manufacturing 
earthen utensils. 

It is cited that once there was a controversy on an important ideological point 
in Jama organisation. The scholars failed to solve the problem and arrive at a 
unanimous decision. The Supreme leader of the organisation pondered over the 
mattei and looked around to find out a suitable guide for mediation. Finally, it 
occurred to him that MSghnandi was the only suitable person to remove uncertainty. 
He was confident of his talents and scholarship on ideological matters. He advised 
the Jaina Munis to approach MSghnandi and request him to mediate and offer his 
valuable guidance. Accordingly, the Munis arrived at the site of the potter and 
contacted AchSrya MSghnandi. They referred the controversial issue to the eminent 
scholar and guide for consideration and imparting his valuable opinion to remove 
uncertainty. 

The Munis asserted that because of his supremacy in Jaina ideology and his 
knowledge on higher truths of Jaina philosophy and religion, he will continue to 
receive best regards from the organisation. Maghnandi again realized his worth 
and significance which he had, unfortunately, lost sight of due to his sheer 
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indulgence in worldly enjoyments. Atonce, he gave up the company of the potter's 
daughter and again picked up his earthen pot and the bunch of peacock feathers. 
He was allowed to perform necessary atonements in order to purify himself and 
join the Jaina organisation. 

There is another story concerning pottery life of Mdghnandi. It is cited that 
at the time of baking the unfinished earthen pitchers, he used to sing poetic 
compositions in mild tone since he had a poetic convention. The murmuring used 
to take the «hape of poetic compositions. A prayer in prosodic form, comprising 
of 16 verses was published under the style Etihasik Stuti (Historic prayer) in a 
magazine, titled Jaina SidhSnt Bhasker which is believed to have been composed 
by Maghnanadi, while he was leading the life of a potter. There is also the above 
story, being related concerning pottery life of Maghnandi.’ 

Although, nothing can be stated with certainty regarding true identity of 
Maghnandi. since there have been several Acharyas, bearing the name of Maghnandi 
under Digamber tradition, yet the attributives of 'Expert in Jaina Agamic Scriptures' 
and his excellence on higher truths of Jaina philosophy' used for him, clearly 
establish that Maghnandi, disciple of Acharya Arhadbali, and the one referred to 
above, are one and the same person. In the petrographic inscription at 
Shravanbelgola (Karnataka), the attributive of Sidhant Vedi' (Well conversant with 
the settled doctrines of Jaina ideology) has been used. 

Consideration of Strong and Weak Points 

The total period of spiritual leadership of the organisation right from Acharya 
Gautama to Acharya Loharya has been reckoned at 683 years as appears in 
Tiloyapatti', Dhavala and Jayadhavala commentaries and 'Shrutavtar', all accredited 
scriptures, under Digamber tradition. 

Indranandi has quoted the names of 4 Acliaryas — Vinaydutta, Shridutta, 
Shivdutta and Arhadutta collectively at a stretch without pointing out their 
chronological sequence and, thereafter, names of two Acharyas — Arhadbali and 
Maghnandi who administered the affairs of the organisation in between the tenures 
of Acharya Loharya and Acharya Dharsena. Pt. Jugal Kishore Mukhtar, an eminent 
Jaina scholar under Digamber tradition, has given his full consideration to the 
chronology of earlier 4 Acharyas. According to him, the aggregate period of their 
spiritual leadership is of 20 years. Pt. Jugal Kishore Mukhtar has further reckoned 
the period of Acharyas Arhadbali and Maghnandi at 10 years each. In this way, 
Acharya Dharsena is believed to have succeeded to the Supreme Seat in Sanivat 
year 723 after final salvation of Lord Maliavira i.e. after 40 years of the spiritual 
leadership of Loharya. 

Mention of Acharya Dharsena in Trlkrita Pattavali of Nandi Sangh 

Prakrita-Pattavali’ of Nandi Sangh provides significaiit information with regard to 
succession to the Supreme Seat which needs to be considered from various angles. 


1 Jaina Sidhant fihasker. 109^. Issue 4, on page 151. 
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In the said Pattavali; the names of successive spiritual heads-right from AchSrya 
Gautama to lx)harya or Lohacharya are exactly the same as appearing elsewhere. 
However, the author of the Pattavali has mentioned the names of another five 
Acharyas, namely-Arhadbali, Maghnandi, Dharsena, Pushpadant and BhOtbali and 
has assessed the total period of spiritual leadership of 28 Acli2lryas plus 5 AchSry&s 
in all 33 Acharyas to be 683 years. Thus the difference lies in tlie chronology of 
Acharyas in as much as elsewhere the total period of spiritual leadership upto 
Loharya has been reckoned at 683 years. 

The main characteristic of the above Pattavali is that the chronological period 
of spiritual leadership of each AchSrya has been shown separately, unlike 
Tiloyapaimatti etc. wherein only aggregate period of 'Kevalins' (omniscients), 
Shruta-Kevalins* (ha\ing attained perfection in Jaina Agamas) and scholars, having 
expertise in ten Pflrvas (old sacred treatises of Jainas), eleven Angas (sacred books 
of the Jainas) and Acharanga (Title of the first Anga) only has been given. The 
said categorization appears to have been made on the basis of successive fall in 
specialization of the sacred texts. For example ■— the total period of five 'Shruta- 
ICevalins' has been combinedly given to be 100 years. The respective period of 
each 'Shruta-Kevalin' has not been revealed distinctly. 

Tallying of Both Chronologies 

The aggregate period of 3 Kevalins, five Shruta-Kevalins’ and eleven scholars, 
having expertise in 10 PQrvas, has been shown at 62 years, 100 years and 183 
years respectively in Tiloyapannatti' etc. and the same figures are found in PrSkrita- 
Pattavali as well. The aggregate of the period of each category of experts will 
amount to 62-^ 100+183=345 years which also appears in llie said Pattavali. However, 
the respective period of spiritual leadership of experts in 10 old Pflrvas is given 
as — Vishakliacharya - 10 years; Proshthil - 19 years; Ksatriya - 17 years; Jayasena 
- 21 years; Namsena - 18 years; Sidhartha - 17 years, Dhritisena - 18 years; 
Vijaya - 13 years; Budhilinga - 20 years; Deva - 14 years and Dharmasena - 14 
years, totalling to 181 years Thus, it does not tally with the aggregate period of 
183 years as shown in Tiloyapannatti etc. Probably, it is due to miscalculation by 
the author of Prdknta Pattavali. He has noted 2 years less against the name of 
any one of the Acharyas, 

Now, let us take the period of spiritual heads, having supremacy in eleven 
Angas. The authors of Pattavali and Tiloyapannatti are unanimous so far as the 
number of such experts is conceined. Both agree that they were five. Whereas in 
Tiloyapaimatti etc. the aggregate period of spiritual leadership of the said 5 experts 
is 220 years, it is reckoned at 123 years only in Pattavali', namely - Naksjatra - 18 
years; Jayapal - 20 years; Pandava - 39 years, Dhruvasena - 14 years and Kansa 
32 years = Total 123 years. 

Similarly, the period of spiritual leadership of four experts in Achflranga only 
as appeared in Tilopannatti etc. has been calculated at 118 years, whereas in 
Pattavali they have been held to be experts in ten, nine and eight Angas respectively. 
Their respective period of spiritual leadership has been shown m Pattavali' as - 
Subhadra - 6 years; Yashobhadra • 18 years; Bhadrabflhu - 23 years and Lohacharya 
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~ 52 years - totalling to 99 years. Herein also, the author of ‘Patt9nali’ seems to 
have made mistake in calculation. The author has totalled the period of the said 
four Acharyas to 97 yiars inspite of citing the respective period of each spiritual 
head separately \«4iich tdtal to 99 years. Infact, if the toUd period of all the four 
AchSryas is taken at 97 years, then alone the aggregate of total period of spiritual 
leadership of each category of Acharyas will tally correctly. It is, therefore, 
concluded that 2 extra years appear to have been inadvertently added in the 
respective period of anyone of the said four Ach3ryas. 

It should be assumed that the four spiritual heads, stated to be well-versed in 
ten, nine and eight Angas respectively in PrBkrita Pattavali could possibly be — 
SuUiadra in 10 Angas; Yashobhadra in nine Angas and BhadrabShu alias YashobShu 
and LohScharya alias LohSrya in 8 Angas respectively. 

The lists of successors to the supreme Seat, appearing in other sacred books 
of Digamber sect end with the name of LohSrya u^iile in PrSkrita Pattavali, the 
names of Arhadbali, Maglmandi, Dharsena, Pushpadant and Bhfltbali also appear 
after the name of LohSrya. As detailed therein, the period of leadership of Ach3ryas 
Arhadbali is 28 years; that of MSghnandi is 21 years; Dharsena - 19 years; 
Pushpadant - 30 years and Bhutbali - 20 years = totalling to 1 18 years. 

In this way, the total period of spiritual leadership of the organisation by 
Kevalins - 62 years; that of 'Shruta-Kevalins - 100 years; of those being well- 
conversant with 14 old PQrvas - 183 years; of those having expertise in 11 Angas 
- 123 years; of those being well-versed in 10, 9 and 8 Angas respectively-97 years 
and of those having perfection in one Anga only - 1 1 8 years = Aggregate being - 
683 years. 

Critical Examination; From the above discussion, it is explicit that there are 
different versions, mainly on three points in between PrSkrita-Pattavali on one 
hand and the lists of successive heads of Jaina institution, appearing in other holy 
treatises of Digamber sect on the other, namely — (1) difference in the 
chronological period of five experts on 1 1 Angas; (2) those who have been described 
to be an authority on Acharanga' only under Digamber tradition, they have been 
declared to be experts in ten, nine and eight Angas respectively in 'Prilkrita- 
Pattavali', and (3) incorporation of names of 5 additional AchSryas in Pattavali 
after the name of Lohirya alias LohSchSrya, namely — ^Arhadbali and others. 

Generally, the scholars, belonging to Digamber tradition, have accepted the 
succession of spiritual heads, pertaining to each academic category and their relative 
period of spiritual leadership, as specified in Tiloyapannatti etc. Then the question 
arises whereffom did the author of PrSkrita-Pattavali obtain the varying figures 
of chronology of various spiritual heads? Presumably, the author of 'Pattavali' 
might have come across some other reliable evidence, beyond reach of other 
scholars, on the basis of which, he might have compiled a different list of successive 
heads with varying chronology. 

The author of PrSkrita-Pattavali has laid down the respective period of spiritual 
leadership of each Achirya separately which is really significant in as much as he 
could not dare to produce a different list of successors unless he had reliable 
evidence at his disposal, more particularly in view of the fact that no other scholar, 
right from 'Yativrashabha' to Indranandi could dare to differ. 
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In case, we minutely examine the chronological figures of the AchSryas, having 
expertise in 1 1 Angas, we ate constrained to conclude that the figures shown by 
die author of 'Pattavali' appear to be more reliable and consistent. Moreover, if 
the total period of spiritual leadership of five AchSryas, having well-conversance 
in 1 1 Angas, aggregating to 220 years, is not absolutely wrong, it is also not very 
convincing and pertinent. 

In 'Tilc^apaiuiatti' etc. immediately after describing the chronology of 
AcharySs, having expertise in 1 1 Angas, there is a mention of those AchSrySs 
who are well-versed in AchSranga (Tide of the first Anga) only. That is to say 
there is obliteration of 10 Angas at one stretch. On the contrary, in 'PattSvali' 
after mentioning the AchSryas, having excellence in 1 1 Angas, there is description 
of those AchSryas who were considered an authority on ten, nine and eight Angas 
respectively. Thus, the process of regular decline in the expertise of Jaina Agamas, 
as tyipeared in PattSvali, seems to be more rational and believable. 

Incorporation of 5 AchSryas, namely — Arhadbali, MSghnandi, Dharsena, 
Pushpadant and BhQtbali in Prakrita-Pattavali without disturbing the total 
chronology of 683 years, is, somewhat, confusing and needs further investigation. 

A Likelihood: It is quite, possible that the author of 'Pattavali' might be 
belonging to the same group or constituent of Jama organisation to uiiich AchSryas 
Arhadbali; MSghnandi and Dharsena etc. belonged. Accordingly, he might have 
felt allured to insert the names of the said five AchSryas after the name of LohSrya 
to signify that they were eminent scholars, having specialization in AchSranga, 
however without disturbing the aggregate of the chronological period, accepted 
unanimously by all other authors. There was unanimity till the entries of the name 
of LohSrya alias Lohacharya in the lists of succession to the supreme seat, appeared 
in various treatises under Digamber tradition. However, after the split of the 
organisation in several groups or constituents for ensuring better administration, 
the situation was, obviously, different. That is to say, each splitted group was 
anxious to include the names of Acharyas, belonging to it to draw an authoritative 
list. Thus, in all probability, the author of Pattavali' might have manipulated 
changes in the chronological period of various .\ch2ryas so as to be able to 
incorporate the names of, the aforesaid five Acharyas in the Pattavali' while 
retaining the total tune limit of 683 years. The author of 'Pattavali' has also reduced 
the respective period of leadership of each spiritual head so that the chronology of 
successive heads to the supreme seat of the organisation may not appear unreal or 
unconvincing. 

Another Probability; After the institution had splitted in several groups or 
constituents, pre-eminent Jaina scholars oi sages, irrespective of their group 
affiliations were highly adored and paid obeisance by all Jainas. However, it might 
not have been found feasible to include their names in the unanimously approved 
lists of Acharyas, appeared in vanous religious treatises of Digamber Sect. 
Resultantly, in subsequent lists of succession, the names of Acharyas, belonging 
to different groups, began to differ after the name of Acharya Loharya. Hence, it 
is very likely that the names of highly accredited and accomplished Jaina scholars, 
namely — Acharyas, Arhadbali, Maghnandi and Dharsena etc., who did belong to 
the category of those Acharyas who had gained expertise in one or moce^ Jaina 
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Agamas, might have been knowingly abandoned or ignored. It is also equally 
possible, that the list of successive spiritual heads, drawn on the basis of declining 
efficiency in Jaina Agamas, might have extended upto the name of Acharya BhQtbali 
and the aggregation of the chronological period might have been obtained at 683 
years upto the name of Bhatabli. However, when a unanimous sh^ was determined 
to be given to the list of successive Acharyas, how they could afford to include 
the name^ of those who happened to belong to any specific group or branch of 
the Jainas. In this way, they would have preferred to restrict the names of Acharyas 
upto Loharya and adjusted the chronology of each Acharya accordingly This might 
have been done in order to obtain a unanimous list of successive heads to the 
supreme seat without being challenged from any quarter, whatsoever. 

Nevertheless, the above presumption does not appear to be sound or convincing. 
Except Pattavali', there is no mention of the names of five AchSryas in any other 
list of successors, appearing in various other holy books of Digamber tradition. 
Hence neither Pattavali' can be taken for granted nor it can be rejected out night, 
believing that it was a mere imagination of the author, since many of the 
disclosures, made by him, are not vague and appeal to the mind. 

Further investigation in this regard is called for and highly essential for 
disclosure of the truth. 

According to 'Pattavali', the aggregate period of spiritual leadership upto 
Maghnandi has been reckoned till 614 years after final salvation of Lord Mahavira. 
Thereafter, the total period upto AchSrya BhQtbali ranges to 69 years which is to 
be apportioned amongst three Acharyas, namely — Dharsena, Pushpadant and 
BhQtbali. Thus, the period of spiritual leadership of Acharya Dharsena is calculated 
from Samvat year 615 to 633; that of Acharya Pushpadant from Samvat 634 to 
663 and that of Acharya BhQtbali from Samvat 664 to 683 after final salvation of 
Lord Mahavira. 

Authenticity of 'Pfakrita Pattavali' 

The language found in Prahita-Paitavali is inaccurate and mixed, so much so 
that the standard of Prakrita dialect has gone down to Apbhransha (one of the 
lowest forms of Prakrita dialects, generally used by cowherds etc.) and finally, use 
of Hindi words in found. However, from minute examination of its contents, it 
appears that it is not an authentic copy from the original one. When copies after 
copies are transcribed by scholars who are not well-conversant with the Prakrita 
dialects, the process of incorrect-transcription is bound to go unchecked. 'Pattavali' 
in question, also appears to have faced the same lot. Besides figures, the standard 
of the language in Pattavali' has continued to vitiate and changed considerably 
with the passage of time. The body of Pattavali has undergone drastic changes 
and it is far removed from the original .shape of Pattavali by now. On the basis of 
its existing form, it may not be possible to jietermine the exact time of its 
accomplisliment, yet it can be safely assumed that it is not a recent composition. 
Late Dr, Hiralal Jain has laid reliance on it for determination of the clironology of 
Acharya Dharsena. He was, in fact, curious to form a definite opinion on this 
point and, therefore, he did his best to procure the original copy of Pattavali 
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which was lying under custody of 'Jaina Sidhant Bhavan' at Arah (Bihar). The 
contents had been published in Jatna Sidhant Bhasket’ irom the said original copy. 
However, it could not be traced out in the temple library at Arrah inspite of best 
efforts and, thus, there was no occasion for further investigation into the matter. 
The notable informations, provided by the said pattavali, with regard to the 
chronological order of various spiritual heads, under Digamber tradition are really 
significant. Further research and investigation is essential in this regard since it is 
quite possible that many important clues or supporting evidence be found on the 
basis of which, the author of PrSkrita-PattSvali was able to produce the list of 
successive Digamber Acharyas with such authenticity. 

* Jonipahuda’ — Acrcation of Acharya Dharsena in Prakrita 

Jonipahuda is an ancient collection of mystical formulas or spells and Mantras in 
Prakrita dialect. Acharya Dharsena is believed to be its author. The possibility of 
accomplishing a book on the science of spells and magic by Acharya Dharsena 
was not something unworthy on his part. While narrating how Pushpadant and 
BhOtbali; the two disciples, had come in contact with Acharya Dharsena for 
attainment of spiritual knowledge of the rare texts which were in his remembetance, 
it, was stated that in order to judge their worthiness, Acharya Dharsena had imparted 
two mystic formulas for successful culmination of their endeavour to wield the 
Mantras effectively. It establishes that Acharya Dharsena had attained perfection 
in the science of magic and spells and he had an aptitude also for the subject. 
Accordingly he had preferred to judge the potentialities of his would-be disciples 
by virtue of practising magical formulas. 

Jonipahuda contains 800 verses in Prakrita dialect. It is cited that Aciiarya 
Dharsena had acquired the material through the grace of 'KusumSndini Mahadevi' 
and had accomplished Jonipahuda' for the guidance of his deserving resident- 
pupils, Pushpadant and Bhusbali. A reference of 'Jonipahuda' is also found in 
Dhavala commentary. It has been commented therein that 'Jonipahuda' elaborately 
deals with the science of spells and incantations as also with a chapter on atoms 
and their division etc. 

Reference Also Found in ‘Vrahadtippinika 

A Jaina scholar of Shwetamber Cult had prepared an exhaustive inventory of all 
scriptural-works, accomplished by Jaina scholars of all shades, including those 
belonging to both Digamber and Shwetamber sects. He spared no pains to include 
the names of all the books, covering almost all subjects, concerning Jaina religion, 
which had been written by ancient as well as modern scholars of his age. 
JonipShuda has also been referred to dierein, written by Acharya Dharsena. 
According to the author of Vrahadtippinika, it had been accomplished in Samvat 
year 600 after final salvation of Lord MahSvira. There is no occasion for suspecting 
the authenticity of 'Vrahada-Tippinika', in as much as a shwetamber scholar has 
referred to the book, written by a Digamber scholar. 

As per 'PrSkrita Pattavali' of Nandi Sangh, elaborately dealt with in fongoing 
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pages, the tenure of spiritual leadership of Adiirya MSghnandi had ended in Samvat 
year 614 after final salvation of Lord MahSvira. From a perusal ofVrahadippinika' 
and 'Mkrita-Pattavali’, it appears that Acharya Dharsena had accomplished his 
book Jonipahuda nearly 14 years prior to his succession to the supreme seat of 
Jaina organisation. By the time, he had undertaken to produce a book on a 
complicated subject of mystical spells and incantations, he must have attained his 
full youth, jf not turned into a grown up and mature person. 

There is a hand-written maunscript of Jonipahuda, lying in the library of 
Bhandarker Oriental Research Institute, Pune (Maharashtra) which is believed to 
have been written in Samvat year 1582 of Vikrama era. 

Jonipahuda ; A Unique Accomplishment in the Field of Spells and Magical 
Formulas 

Jonipahuda is a unique creation in so far as it elaborately deals with the science 
of spells and magic. The remarkable book is held in great esteem under both 
Digamber and Shwetamber tradition. The facts related by Dr. Jagdish Chandra 
Jain with regard to the significance of the book, are being reproduced here: As 
appeared in Nishitha Chiinfi, (Vol. IV, page 375, cyclostyled copy), AchSrya 
Sidhsena had caused the horses to live by complying with the mystical formulas, 
given in 'Jonipahuda' and by virtue of applying the Mantras, specified in the 
book, the he-buffaloes could be turned unconscious. The Mantras enabled to make 
fortunes. It is cited in Prahhavaka Charit (Volume 5, pages 115-117) fish and 
lions could be produced. In the commentary, authored by Acharya Hemchandra 
on Visheshavashyaka Bhashya (Verse No. 1775), it is laid down that animate objects 
like snakes and lions and inanimate articles such as jems and gold etc. can be 
obtained by dissolving different substances and alien properties. According to the 
author of Kuvalaya Mala, if the guide lines, contained in 'Jonipahuda* are correctly 
followed, they are bound to yield desired results. Acl»rya Jineshwar Sflri has also 
referred to 'Jonispahuda' in the chapter 'Kathakosh' of his book, comprising of 
80C verses. Kulman^an Sflri has agreed in his book Vicharamrita Sangrah, written 
in Samvat year 1473 of Vikrama era (equivalent to 1416 A.D.) on page 9 A. that 
the chapter of ' Yoni-Prabhnta' is based on old sacred treatises of Jaina religion. 

From the above, it is explicit that Acharya Dharsena had given a new shape 
to 'Jonipahuda' by adding some portion from ' Agiayoni Pflrva'. The book originally 
contained 28,000 verses, the sum and substance of which was summarised and 
incorporated in 'Yoni-Prabhrita'. 

Conclusion 

In the light of what has been discussed above, there are two inferences regarding 
chronology of AchSrya Dharsena. On the basis jof 'Tiloyapannatti', 'Harivansh 
PuiSna', 'Dhavala', 'Jayadhavala' commentaries and 'Shrutavtar', the chronology of 
AchSrya Dharsena is established after Samvat year 681 of final salvation of Lord 
Mahavira. However, if it is determined on the basis of PrOkrita-Pattitvali and 
JonipShuda the chronology of AchSrya Dharsena will have to be fixed slightly 
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before Samvat year 600 after final salvation of Lord Mahavira. That is to say, he 
lived in the first century A.D. According to 'Tiloy^mnatti' etc. his chronology is 
established after expiry of the 1st century A.D. In any view of the matter, be must 
have lived priOT to the commencement of 2nd century A.D. and on this very basis, 
the chronology of AchSryas Pushpadant and Bhfltbali is also to be determined. 

Dhavali and Jqradhavala 

Acharya Virsena deserves full credit for enlightening the followers of Jaina religion 
with rare spiritual texts, contained in ShatkhanfiSgama by writing 'Dhavala' (Bright) 
commentary on it. 

The exhaustive nature of Dhavala commentary has already been emphasized 
above. It is, inlact, bewildering to imagine that a single individual undertook to 
explain and elaborate the substance of 72,000 Shlokas, incorporated in 
ShatkhandSgama. Acharya Virsena is to be highly admired for writing 20,000 verses 
of Jayadhavala commentary also in addition to his voluminous Dhavala commentary 
inspite of his indisposed health. Thereafter, he could not sustain his mortal frame 
and breathed his last. 

In this way, Acharya Virsena had composed 92,000 verses in his life time. It 
appears that after undertaking profound study of holy scriptures, he devoted his 
life to literary attainments. Accordingly, he was able to accomplish his desire. 

MahSbh&rata is a voluminous apd large-sized epic, having universal 
significance. It is comprised of one lac verses. However, it was not the exclusive 
accomplishment of Vyasdeva only. None could say with certainty, how many poets 
or seers had made their contribution to its achievement. Contrarily, Dhavala 
commentary is comprised of 72000 Shlokas, slightly lesser in volume as compared 
to MahUbhSmta, yet it is an exclusive production of a single author, Acharya 
Virasena. It adds to its significance. The wise and learned men like Acharya 
Virasena are only rare in this world uiio absolutely concentrate their energies is 
acquisition of true spiritual knowledge. They are, infact, knowledge incarnate. 

A Brilliant Scholar : Endowed with Genius Character 

The wisdom and intelligence of Acldrya Virasena was exemplary. His faculty of 
rememberance and understanding was extra-ordinary. His profound knowledge of 
holy scriptures was immense. He was well-conversant with the ideals of his own 
religion as well as of others. His perfection in grammar, philosophy, prosody and 
astrology etc. was unique. He was a true dynamic figure. 

According to Jinasena, Ach2rya Virasena was highly prudent with great far- 
sightedness, as if he was a true Kevalin and an imbodiment of omniscience. On 
finding that he was a genius, enlightening the Jainas, the scholars treated him to 
be an authority on Jaina Agamas and a real sage with outstanding abilities. 

By having profound knowledge of philosophical doctrines of Jaina religion, 
he had attained the state of perfection like Buddhas who need no help of any 
other philosopher or guide. 

Jinasena has remarkably added that AchSrya Virasena had spared no Jn 
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undertaking profound study or Jaina Scriptural works. According to him, AchSrya 
Virasena had studied old Jaina sacred treatises minutely and had added to their 
glory. That is to say, he' had made study of old scriptures, containing highest 
spiritual knowledge of Jaina philosq)hy with full devotion and imparted knowledge 
thereof to others with absolutely detached mind. 

It follows that Acharya Virasen had made comprdiensive study of all important 
Scriptures, that were available to him in his life time. Consequently, he was aUe 
to incorporate the gist of all accredited holy books in his Dhavala commentary to 
make it a unique accomplishment. 

Jinasena has described in the preface of his book Adi PurSrta that AchSrya 
Virasena was a great orator, an excellent expounder of the tenets of Jaina religion, 
a noble soul, a popular scholar, an accomplished poet and a true spiritual guide. 
He was an eloquent speaker like Acharya Brahaspati, the preceptor of gods. 

Jinasena has emphasized the signiricance of Dhavala commentary in highly 
emotion-filled language. He says that Dhavala commentary, styled 'Dhavala Bharti' 
has established a record and has illuminated the whole universe. That is to say, its 
name and glory has spread far and wide and its brilliance has manifested in both 
Lokas (Earth and Heaven). 

Accomplishment of Dhavala Commentary 

Indranandi has dealt with Acharya Virasena and his Dhavala Commentary in 
'Shrutavtar'. In the said context, Indranandi writes that Virasena had acquired the 
knowledge of ideological doctrines of Jaina religion from guru Eiacharya. The 
said Acharya directed his disciple to proceed to 'Vatagiam'. He stayed in a Jaina 
temple, got erected by one Seth Antendra. There he happened to come across an 
old commentary on 'Vyakhya Pragyapti-Shatkhan^gama. Thereafter, he 
accomplished Dhavala commentary in the said temple premises. 

In the same perspective, Indranandi has described the total number of verses, 
composed by Virasena, forming part of Dhavala and Jayadhavala commentaries. 
He also writes that Dhavala commentary has been accomplished in mixed 
vocabulary of Mkrita and Sanskrit. Indranandi also adds that Jayadhavala 
commentary had been completed by Acharya Jinasena which comprises of 60,000 
Shlokas. 

Name : Its Significance; Why Acharya Viiascna liad titled his commentary 
as Dhavala, no satisfactory answer is ibtmd. Dhavala is a Sanskrit word which 
literally means white, handsome, clear, pure, spotless and shining. The lunar 
fortnight of a month (Hindu Calendar) is sdso called 'Dhavala'. It is quite possible 
that the author of the commentary might have found the word 'Dhavala' capable 
to communicate all the characteristics of his commentary 1^ use of a single word 
to signify comprehension of the sense; clarity in expression of a feeling from the 
bottom of the heart; beauty in arrangement and ^analysis of the wnds; brilliance 
in revelation of the contents and lucidity in style etc. with the lapse of time, the 
name of Dhavala turned to be so popular and agreeable diat Shatkhan^gama and 
its allied literature, came to be known as DhavalS Sidhant (Brilliant doctrinal 
literature of Jaina religion). 
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Finally, it is cited in the praise of I%avala commentary that it was completed 
on the 13th day of bright fort-night of Kartika month (According to Hindu 
Calendar). Since the commentary was completed in the lunar fortnight of the 
month, it is quite possible that the author might have felt inclined to name it as 
IXiavalS commentary. 

There is one more explanatimi as well. The commentary had been accomplished 
during the reign of king Amoghvarsh 1, a highly accredited ruler, belonging to 
Rashtrakflta dynasty. The king was endowed with rare qualities of head and heart. 
He possessed brilliant character; owned pious nature and was highly religious- 
minded. An attributive of 'DhavalS* (Exceedingly handsome) is also found to have 
been applied to him. Although no decisive explanation can be offered why the 
said adjective was applied to his name, yet it is possible that keeping in view his 
accomplished character and purity of his heart, people might have felt inclined to 
use the adjective of 'Dhavala' for him. The king had elegant physique with beautiful 
complexion and used to pay his best respects to the eminent scholars, recluses 
and meritorious persons. He treated them with utmost devotion. Hence it does not 
appear to be irrelevant that the said attributive, used for King Amoghvarsh 1,' 
might have prompted the author to name his commentary on ShatkhamlSgama as 
DhavalS. 

Whatever be the truth, DhavalS commentary is held in greatest esteem not 
only under Digamber tradition but in the entire literary circles of India — more 
so in the field of metaphysics and philosophy. It appears that the outer beauty of 
the name might have amassed the emotive beauty as well. 

Characteristics of Dhavala 

As cited above, Dhavala commentary has been composed in mixed dialect of 
PrSkrita and Sanskrit languages. The composition in mixed dialect his been similized 
with the maxim of precious and ordinary stones, when mixed do not lose their 
distinct identities. They never get mingled with each other. In the same way, though 
DhavalS had been composed in mixed dialect of PrSkrita and Sanskrit language, 
yet the words of both the languages are conspicuous and have not lost their 
identities. 

The use of both languages in accomplishment of the commentary by the author, 
has its own significance. Sanskrit has an aptitude for presentation of metaphysical 
and ffoilosoidiical subjects in a most logicsd and lucid style. It has its own specific 
and technical glossary with grammatical style of composition, i^ich has no parallel 
On the other hand, Mkrita is a popular language of the masses which was once 
commonly used by the people in India. With a view diat the use of the commentary 
was not restricted to learned scholars and a selected gentry only, hence PrSkrita 
vocabulary was also used in composition of DhavalS Commentary so that even 
the average people could be able to follow it conveniently. In order to do justice 
with the people, possessing average intelligence, use of PrSkrita vocabulary cannot 
be considered to be an unseasoned act in any view of the matter. 

The author of the commentary has consulted multiforious books, belonging to 
both Digamber and Shwetamber Sects widiout least reservation in mind. In nutsliell. 
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he has spared no pains to add to the utility and significance of his production by 
turning it more an(l more beneficial for its readers. His style of composition is 
marvellous and his s^complished commentary is bound to render great assistance 
to research scholars. 

Completion of Commentary : Time 

There is no uncertainty at all regarding the life-time of AchSrya Virasena. In the 
concluding chapter of his commentary, the author has given certain significant 
clues in predictive style. Late Dr. Hii^ Jaina has carried out minute study of 
the relevant position and has signified that IMmvalS commentary came to be finished 
on the 13th day of lunar fortnight of the month of Kartik of Samvat year 738 as 
per Shaka era (equivalent to 816 A.D.). 

Acharya Jinasena, worthy disciple of Acharya Virasena, had completed Jaya 
Dhavaia commentary, already started by his guru, on 10th days of lunar fortnight 
of the month of Phalguna of Samvat year 759 of Shaka era (equivalent to 837 
A.D.). It was during the reigning period of King Amoghvarsha. 

The intervening period between completion of Dhavaia and Jayadhavaia 
commentaries is 21 years. It is the first and the last time limit \^en Acharya 
Virasena had breathed his last, i.e. it took place in between the said period. 

Late Dr. Nadiu Ram Premi, a prominent scholar of Jaina history and philosoidiy, 
has opined that Acharya Virasena had lived from Samvat year 665 to 745 of 
Shaka era which is based on a number of preceding and following references and 
testimonies. 


Shatkhandhgama : Sources for its Material 

The fourth head of the 12th Anga 'Drishtivada' is styled 'Purvagata' which is 
classified into 14 Pflrvas (old sacred treaties of Jainas). The title of the second 
PQrva is 'Agraniya' v4iich is further classified under 14 heads, as shown below; 


1. POrvant 

4. Adhruva 

7. Pranidhikalpa 

10. Vratadika 

13. Atitasidhabadha 


2. Aprauta 

5. Chayanlabdhi 

8. Artha 

11. Sarvarth 

14. Anagata. 


3. Dhniva 
6. Ardhopama 
9. Bhaum 
12. Kalpaniryaqa 


The fifth head 'Chayanlabdhi' is divided in 20 sections. The title of the fourth 
section is 'Karma Prakriti' which consists of 24 'Anuyaga Dwdrs', named as below: 


1. Kriti 
4. Karma 
7. Nibandhan 
10. Udaya 
13. LeshyS 
16. SStasSta, 


2. Vedana 
5. Prakriti 
8. Prakrima ' 

11. Moksp 
14. Leshya Karma 
17. DiigUHrasva, 


3. Sparsh 

6. Bandhan 

9. Uidcrima 

12. Sadikrim 

15. Leshyi Pariiiam 
18. Bhavadhirniya 
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19. Pudgaiatma 20. Nidhattanidhatta 21. NikSchita-Nikachita, 

22. Karma Sthiti, 23. Paschim Skandha, 24. Alpabahutva. 

Thus, the sources of composition of Shatkhan^ma were classified or sub- 
classified portions or chapters of Jaina Agamas, as shown above. 

ShatkhanApma — An Introduction 

Shatkhan^gama is comprised of six sections. The title of the first section is 
' Jivatthana'. The major part of the said section has been composed on the basis of 
sixth 'Anuyag Dwar', styled 'Bandhan' and its sub-head 'Bandha-vidhan'. 

The First Section 'Jivatthan' consists of 8 Anuyoga Dwars and 9 'ChOlikas'. 
The names of 8 Anuyoga Dwirs being — 

1. Sat, 2. Saihkhya, 3. Ksetra, 4. Sparshana, 

5. Kai, 6. Antar, 7. Bhava, and 8. Alpabahutva. 

The names of 9 'Chalikas' are as under; 

1. Prakirtisamutakirtana, 2. Sthan-smutakirtana, 

3-5. Three Mahadandakas, 6. Jaghanya Sthiti, 

7. Utkrishtha Sthiti, 8. Samyakatvotpatti. and 9. Gati-Agati. 

The subjects, dealt with in the aforesaid 'Anuyoga Dwars* and 'ChOlikas* have 
been elaborately discussed and critically investigated on the basis of merits or 
excellent points, found therein. 

Second Section: The second section of Shatkhan^gama is titled 'Khudda- 
Bandh*. Its transformation in Sanskrit is 'Ksullaka Bandh*. It has been composed 
on the basis of sub-classification 'Bandhaka* of Anuyoga Dwar 'Bandhan*, relating 
to Karma Piakriti* Pahuda. The said section of 'Shatkhandagama* has been sub- 
classified into 1 1 chapters, namely — 

1. SwOmitva: 2. Kai; 3. Antar; 

4. Bhagvichaya; S. Dravyapramananugama; 6. Ksetranugama; 

7. Sparshanugama; 8. Nanajivakai; 9. NanOjivantar; 

10. Bhagabhaganugama, and 11. Alpabahutvanugama. 

In the aforesaid second section of Shatkhan^gama, the topics relating to 
living-beings, facing the bond of life and death as well as various types of bondages, 
resulting from one*s deeds, have been minutely discussed under 1 1 heads, specified 
above. 

Third Section; The third section of Shatkhan^gama is styled 'Bandh- 
Swamitva-Vichaya*. ' Bandh- Vidhan*, a sub-classfication of Anuyoga, Dwar, 
'Bandhan*, under 'Karma-Prakriti' Pahuda is of four types-' Piakriti* (nature); 'Sthiti* 
(A state, position or situation); 'Anubhag* (portion or branch); and 'Pradesh* (A 
region or territory) The nature is of two kinds-original and secondary. The secondS^y 
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nature is of two kinds — 'Ekaikottar', and (2) AwOg^rh'. Again, 'Ekaidottar' nature 
has been sub-classified into 24 parts as under: 

1. Samutkirtani; 2. Sarvabandh; 3. Nosarva; 

4. Utkrishta; S. Anutkrishta; 6. Jaghanya; 

7. Ajaghanya; 8. SSdi; 9. AnSdi; 

10. D|piiva; II.Adhurva; 12. Bandh-swamitva-vichaya; 

13. BandhkSI;14. BandhSntar; 15. Bandhsannikarsh; 

16. Bhangavihaya; 17. BhSgabldig; 18. ParimSn; 

19. K$etra; 20. Sparshan; 21. KSl; 

22. Antar; 23. BhSva and 24. Alpabahutva. 

The third section of Shatkhan^gama has been composed primarily on the 
basis of 12th part — Bandh-swamitva-vichaya. The following topics have been 
primarily dealt with in the third section: 

Which of the living-beings are guided by their souls while performing deeds 
and which of them have no direction or guidance by their souls. 

The nature of vices which are totally destroyed as a result of moral upliftment. 

What are the fetters, falling under the categories 'SwodayabandhStmaka' and 
'Parodayabandh3tmaka', that bind the souls of living-beings. 

Fourth Section: The fourth section of 'Shatkhan^gama' is styled 'Vedna'. It 
has been accomplished on the basis of two Anuyogadwars, namely, 'Kirti' and 
'Vedana' under 'Karma-Prakriti' Pahuda. The topic of Vedna has been dealt with 
at lenght. Accordingly, the section in question has been styled as '\^dna'. It contains 
numerical description of 5 types of bodies, guided by their souls, namely — 
' Audarika' (The gross body which envelopes the soul); 'Vaikriya' (yogic); 'Ahahka' 
(According to Colebrook, it is a minute form, issuing from the head of a meditative 
monk to consult an omniscient and returning with the desired information) 'Tejas' 
(Heal or light considered as the thiid of the five elements of creation) which 
grants vital power or strength and 'Karmana* (Body-^rforming a work well or 
completely); the striking and peaceful dispositions of the aforesaid 5 types of 
bodies, performances and non-performances of living-beings in initial and final 
stages of life as also indistinct and non-manifested instincts of the body. 

There are seven parts of a performance: 

1. 'Nam' (Name); 

2. 'Sthapni' (Establishment); 

3. 'Drivya' (Matter); 

4. 'Gaima' (Calculation); 

5. 'Granth' (A religious of literatory treatise); 

6. 'Karaiia' (An instrument or means or an action); and 

7. 'Bhava' (Inclination or disposition of mind). 

Out of the above, the significance of 'Gaqna' has been established at lengdi. 

The ' VMlna' section of Shatkhandagama is comprised of 16 cluqiters, namely — 
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1. Nik$epa; 

4. Dravya; 

7. Bhava; 

10. \M; 

13. Sannikarsha; 


2. Naya; 

S. Ksjstra; 

8. Pratyaya; 
11. Mali; 

14. Parimana; 


16. Alpabahutvanugama. 


3. Naam; 

6. Kal; 

9. Swamitva; 

12. Anantar; 

IS. Bhagabhaganugama, and 


The fourdt section '\^dna' has been discussed, keeping in view the above topics. 

Fifth Section: The fifth section of Shatkhan^gama is styled 'Vargaija' 
(Multiplication). It has been accompli^ed on the basis of Anuyagadwars titled 
'Sparsha'; 'Kanna' and 'Piakriti' and 'Baudh', a sub-classification of Anuyoga Dwar 
'Baudhan' under 'Karma-Piakriti Pahuda'. 

While dealing with the topic of 'Sparsh' (contact) it has been found of 13 
types as laid down in 16 Chapters of Vedna (Fourth section of ShatkluuHlagama) 
and in the instant case the applicability of 'Karma-Sparsh' (influencing of Karinas 
— auspicious or inauspicious acts attracted as per nature of the particles of matter, 
atom or Dravya, inherent in the body, as per Jaina phiIosq>hy) have been discussed. 

Under the aforesaid 16 heads of VednS section of ShatkhandSgama, the ten 
forms of Karmas have been elaborately dealt with, namely — 


1. Naam; 2. SthSpni; 3. Dravya; 4. Prayoga; 

S. Samvadhan; 6. Adhali; 

7. IryapSth (The observances of a religious mendicant to obtain knowledge); 

8. Tqia (Religious austerities); 

9. KiiyS (Accomplishments) and 

10. BhSva (Devotion and meditation). 


While dealing with Prakriti (nature), the topics of 'Shila' (good nature and 
morality and 'Swabhava' (one's state of mind) have been discussed which are, 
inCact, essential constituents of nature-rather its synonyms. The nature has been 
classified into four parts — 'Naam' (Name); Sthapna' (Establishing); Dravya (The 
substratum of properties — elementary substance) and 'Bhftva' (Disposition of 
mind). The nature of matter, prompting Karmas has been elaborately discussed 
under 16 heads of 'Vedna' section, referred to above. 

The main topic of 5th section of Shatkhan^lSgama is 'Bandhniya', a sub- 
classification of Anuyoga Dw&r 'Bandhan'. Under the said topic, 23 types of 
'VaignSs' (multiplications) mainly relating to 'Karma-baudh' (consequences of 
religious acts-good or bad) have been discussed at length. 

Sixth Section; The said section of Shatkhan^gama is styled 'Mahabandh'. It 
has already been stated above that Ach2rya BhQtbali was its author. In continuation 
of the portion, already composed by his senior fellow student, (Pupils of the same 
preceptor), AchSrya Pushpadant, Acl^rya Bhiltbali first completed 5 sections of 
Shatldtan^lSgama and, thereafter, composed sixth section, styled 'Mahabandh', 
comprising of 30,000 Verses. What has been cited in Shrutavatar' by Acharya 
Indranandi, has already been referred to above, while making a brief analysis of 
Shatkhan^gama. 
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AchSrya Virasena has commented in his 'DhavalS commentaiy. "After 
completion of the Sth* section of Shatkhan^gama, styled 'Vaigaid', AchSrya 
BhSrtbali had dealt with 4 types of attachments in his sixth section, styled 
'MahSbandh*. He has discussed in detail about 'Mkritibandh' (Attachment to false 
illusions); 'Sthitibandh' (Attachment to a region or territory) and 'Pradeshbandh' 
(Attachment to an area). Hence their repetition is unnecessary here. Accordingly, 
the topic of'Bandh-Vidhan' is closed here. 

In this way, AchSrya Bhfltbali has profoundly discussed all the four types of 
'Bandhans' (Attachments) with their further classifications and sub-classifications 
in the sixth section of ShatkhandSgama, titled 'Mahabandh*. 

Summary 

From the brief account of all the six portions of ShatkhandSgama, it is explicit 
that it is a unique accomplishment in Indian philosophy so for theory of Kmmas 
(Performance of deeds — good or bad as per nature of particles, inherent in the 
body as per Jaina philosophy) is concerned. 

Kasai-Pihuda (KashSya-Prabhrita) 

While making a mention of AchSrya Dharsena, a reference has also been made to 
AchSrya Gunadher in earlier pages. Just as for want of biographical particulars of 
AchSrya Dharsena, nothing conclusively can be said about his life events. Similarly, 
no biographical history of AchSrya Gunadher is available. The name of AchSrya 
Dharsena has appeared as successor to AchSrya MSghnandi in PrShita PattSvali 
of Nandi Sangh. However, there is no reference about AchSrya Gutiadher's order 
of succession. 

As already stated above, Indranandi has expressed his ignorance of the 
biographical datas of both AchSryas Dharsena and Guiiadher in his famous book 
ShrutOv&r. 

It is true that biographical details of AchSrya Gutiadher are missing. However, 
his unique accomplishment in the shrqre of 'Kasai-PShuda' is no less contribution 
to the enrichment of Jaina philosophy and which is sufficient to immortalize his 
name. The mortal remains are destroyed but the views of an author continue for 
ever and as such the author cannot be deemed to have expired. 

Sources of Contents: Alike Shatkhan^gama, Kasai-PShu^ is also known to 
have its source of origin from 12 Angas. Amongst 14 Pflrvas (old sacred treatises 
of Jainas, containing highest spiritual knowledge), the title of the fifth Pflrva is 
'GySn-Pravada POrva'. The third PShuda of its 10th Chiqrter is styled 
'Pejjadospahuda'. 'Kasaya-PShuda' has been composed on the basis of the said 
'Pahuda'. Accordingly, it is also styled as 'Pejjadosidhu^'. The Sanskrit 
transformation of the PrSkrita word 'Pejjados' is^-Preyash-Dwesh' which literally 
means love and hatred. It is key note to know the absolute truth. Without fully 
grasping it, it is not possible to toak the fetters of worldly attachments. 

Subject-matter: In the said book, the causes of woridly attachments such as 
anger etc and their vicious consequences in the sluqie of sheer attadiment and 
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malevolence, have been discussed minutely in a critical manner. 

Composition; KasaipShu^ has been composed in versified form. The total 
number of Sutras is 233. Although, the Sutras are concise in form, yet they carry 
deep sense with profound knowledge. Decidedly, AchSrya Guiiadher made great 
contribution towards spread of philosophical doctrines of Jaina religion and 
enrichment of spiritual knowledge, earlier manifested through Shatkhan^gama. 

It is believed diat after accomplishment of 'KasSya-PShu^', AchSrya Gunadher 
had narrated it to AchSrya NSghasti and Arya Matiksu and the said tradition had 
continued even thereafter. 

Explanatory Literature; AchSrya Yativiashabha had written a ChQmi (gloss), 
comprising of 6,000 Verses in PrSkrita dialect on 'KasaipShu^a'. It is believed that 
AchSrya Yativrashabha had explained the said ChQnii-Sutras to Shri UchchSrnS- 
chSrya wdio in turn had composed 12,000 UchchSrana Sfltras. However, the said 
explanafany literature is no longer available now. 

The most renowned commentary on 'KasSyapShuda' which greatly added to 
its signiflcance is 'JayadhavalS' commentary, initially written by highly celebrated 
author, AchSrya Virasena and completed by Acharya Jinasena, after foe death of 
his guru. The matter has been referred to in earlier pages also where foe context 
so demanded. It is really an exhaustive commentary in sixty thousand verses. The 
initial 20,000 verses of foe said commentary had been composed by AchSrya 
Virasena and next 40,000 verses were composed by AchSrya Jinasena, after foe 
death of foe former. 

The significance of 'JayadhavalS' commentary can be judged fiom the very 
fact that just as five sections of Shatkhan^gama are titled as 'Dhavala' and foe 
sixth section as 'Maha-dhavala', similarly, 'KasSya-pahuda' is also popularly known 
as 'JayadhavalS' because of foe title of its commentary. 

Body of Kasaya-PShu^a;- KSSSya-PShuda consists of 15 chapters or heads 
namely — 1. Pejjadosvibhakti; 2. Sthiti-Vibhakti; 3. Anubhag-Vibhakti; 4. Pradesh- 
Vibhakti — ^Jhii^jhinasthityantika; 5. Bandhaka; 6. Vedaka; 7. Upyoga; 8. Chatu]i- 
sthan; 9. Vyanjan; 10. DarshanmohopashSmnS; II. Darshan Mohk$apnS; 
12. SaftiyamSsaftiyam-labadhi; 13. SaAiyam-labhdi; 14. ChSritra-Mohopa-shSmnS; 
and 15. ChSritra-Mohak^apnS. 

It is evident from the very titles of the Chapters of Kasaipahu^a that foe 
sacred book is highly significant in so far as it helps in the growth of spiritual 
enlightenment and self-purification. 

Language of ShatkhandSgama 

There was a time when foe territory, adjoining the town of Mathura, was popularly 
known as 'Shorsena Janpada'. The native ^lect of foe said area was called 
'Shorseni-PfSkrita'. Besides Shrosena Janpada, the said dialect was used in an 
extensive territory, spreading out on the east upto the area, ahead of which Ardha- 
Magadhi Pt9krita was foe medium and on foe west upto the region, ahead of 
which 'PaishSchi PrSkrita* was the medium of expression. In nutshell, Shorseni 
Piakrita was popular in central territory of Northern India. 

The Piakrita dialect, primarily used by Digamber schi^ars and autl^ in 
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accomplishment of their canonical literature, ^>pears to be very much close to 
Shorseni Piikrita. The following points need to be contemplated upon in this 
regard. 

The principal centre of activities of Digamber Sect was South India which is 
amply reflected in relative tales. It was the period when a terrible femine, lasting 
continuously for 12 years, had overtaken the country, consequent upon which, a 
few unfortunate incidents had taken place, leading to the virtual split in Jaina 
institution in two distinct sects. The wing, sustained in Northern India, was primarily 
of Shwetambers, who believed in existence of old Agamas and allied scriptures — 
may be partially, if not entirely. Shwetambers spared no pains in ensuring safety 
of Jaina Agamas or Agamic texts by convening meetings of Jaina scholars and 
intellectuals who undertook recitation of spiritual utterances of Jaina Tirthankers, 
revised and edited the texts to be reduced to writing which were, hitherto, in the 
memory of the scholars only. Consequently the texts could remain intact for the 
benefit of the people. 

However, the views of Digamber AchSrya were different. They believed that 
12 Angas had become obliterated. Resultantly, they might have lost their grip on 
Ardha-MSgadhi Mkiita and found it more congenial to accomplish their writings 
in Shorseni Mkrita, since it was the popular medium of expression in the entire 
central territory of Northern India. Every author or writer aspires that his works 
are widly acclaimed and they continue to get lasting ^predation of their readers. 
It, obviously, depends upon more and more awareness of the dialect. Shorseni was 
a popular dialect and an effective source of expression in those days. Naturally, 
Digamber scholars might have found it safe to write in Shorseni Mkrita for wider 
recognition of their books. 

Probably also, whatever contacts, Digambers had with Northern India, they 
might have been confined to in and around Mathura and, accordingly, the Digmber 
authors might have found it convenient to take up their qiiritual writings in Shorseni 
Mkrita (A regional variation of the Mkrita and Apbhransh languages). 

Shorseni Mkrita, adopted by Digamber authors in writing of their religious 
treatises came to be known as Jaina Shorseni Mkrita, mainly because the Jaina 
scholars were the foremost in adopting Shorseni for composition of their scriptural 
works who had then own accomplished style and tradition. Thus, the language 
developed, polished and enriched by Jaina sages, was bound to have its own identity 
wdtich came to be popularly known as Jmna Shorseni Mkrita. 

Presumably also, at the time when Jaina institution was still a compact body 
and it had not splitted nay even much earlier say from the life time of Lord 
MahSvira, all religious discourses were delivered in Aidha MSgadhi PrSkrita. Infact, 
Ardha MSgadhi was the official language of Jaina religion. Whether Ltml MahSvira 
made his utterances verbally in Ardha MSgadhi PrSkrita or expressed, his feelings 
through phonetic sound, emitted by his body, ultimately, they had been compiled 
and co-ordinated in Ardha MSgadhi PiSkrita. It has been emphasized above that 
Digambers had great regard for Ardha MSgadhi PrSkrita, since it was a divine 
language and medium of speech used by Tirthankers. Besides this, they were also 
aware that all their old sacred treatises, containing ideologicid and phibsqihical 
truths, had been reduced to writing in Ardha MSgadhi PrSkrita. Hence although. 
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they had adc^ted Shorseni for their writings, it had an impact of Ardha MSgadhi 
and developed a new shape which, with the passage of time, came to be known as 
cherished language of Jaina Scholars for accomplishment of Scriptural works or 
as Jaina Shorseni language, distinct from Shorseni PrSkrita. 

From minute examination of the characteristics of Jaina Shorseni PrSkrita, it 
is obtained diat it does not represent the true nature and form of Shorseni PrSkrita. 
There are numerous examples to show that the vocabulary used by Digamber 
Jaina scholars is more close to the glossary of Atdha MSgadhi PrSkrita. 

The renowned grammarian of PrSknta dialect. Dr. R.Pischel has named it as 
Jaina Shorseni PrSkrita. The intention appears to be the same.' However, Dr. 
Denecke, learned student of Dr. Walter Schubring, does not subscribe and holds 
that the hypothetical name of Jaina Shorseni, suggested by Dr. Pischel is not 
consistent. In his opinion, it will be more appropriate to name the language as 
'Digambari language’. Dr. A.N. UpSdhye and other intellectuals disagree and donot 
subscribe to this view. They are right in as much as Digamber scholars have also 
written religious books in Kannada and Tamil languages as well which are highly 
accomplished books and have added to the richness of the said languages. Thus, 
grossly speaking, naming of the language as Jaina Shorseni PrSkrita appears to be 
more consistent. 

The uses of Deshi PrSkrita dialect words are almost absent in Jaina Shorseni 
PrSkrita, since the forms thrived and prospered in the area, belonging to Dravadian 
linguistic groi^) and as such the wor^ of Deshi PrSkrita could not be included in 
Jaina Shorseni PrSkrita, used by Digamber scholars. 

Shorseni, used by Digamber scholars, was not influenced by the languages of 
Dravadian linguistic group in as much as the phonics, morphology and syntax of 
languages, pertaining to die said group are distinct from those of Aryan linguistic 
group. No doubt, Sanskrit is found to have an impact on Jaina Shorseni. Firstly, 
Shorseni was under influence of Sanskrita from the very outset. Varurichi has 
advocated that Shorseni had its origin from Sanskrit.’ and secondly, Sanskrit has 
its own characteristics, a glimpse of vriiich is found in the writings of eminent 
Digamber scholars, namely — Sumant Bhadra, PfljyapSda, Anant-Virya, and Aklanka 
etc. 

It is a brief account of Shorseni PrSkrita, used by Digamber scholars in their 
writings. Although, certain dissimilarities are also found in the language, used by 
various Digamber scholars in accomplishment of their books, yet they are obvious, 
keeping in view the diversities in the places of their living, times and conditions 
etc. and they are not very significant. Thus, the langu^e of Shatkhan^gama is 
Jaina Shorseni PrSkrita. Whatever, dissimilarities are there in the languages of the 
original Sfltras and the cmnmentaries on Shatkhan^lSgama they may be due to the 
diversities in territorial and living conditimis of the authors. 

Chief Features of Shorseni Prhkrita 

The main features of Shorseni PrSkrita are as under: 

1 . Compimtive gnmmar of the Prftkhta languages, pages 20-2 1 . 

2. Pnkriti : Sanskritaifo. 


— Prakrita Prdkash, 12.2. 
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Letter 'ga' is used in place of 'Ka', appearing in the middle of a word. Similarly, 
letters 'ta' and 'tha' are found converted in letters 'da* and 'dha' respectively. 

Letter 'di' is prefixed in a verb, signifying present tense, first person and 
singular number. 

Generally, suffixes of 'ua', 'tu' and 'dQiia' are applied in indeclinables, used 
as verbs, signifying past tense. 

Conclusive and Thorough Investigation 

A lot of discussion has already been made, wherever, it was so necessary, in 
regard to norms and substances, linguistics and styles of composition of both 
Jaina Agamas and Tripitakas (Three collections of Buddhist writings). There can 
be numerous similarities in uses of words and expressions in Jaina Agamas and 
Tripitikas wdiich call for minute research and examination. It may not be desirable 
on our part to elaborate them in the present volume keeping in view its largeness 
or voluminosity in size. 

I have only referred to the points and it will be for die coming generation to 
answer them in greater details. For me, it will not be practical to do so even in 
the third volume since fresh topics have been dealt with therein and it will be no 
less voluminous in size as against first and second volumes. 

Pitaka: The word Pitaka has been used under both Jaina and Bodh traditions 
to mean a shastra or a collection of holy writings. It literally means a large basket 
or a box for storage and preservation of sacred writings, generally used by a 
scholar or a religious preceptor. The use of the word 'gani' (one u4io is well- 
versed in sacred writings) is generally found in Buddhist scriptures to have been 
made for Lord MahSvira, Lord Buddha and pioneers of other religious sects besides 
propounders of different ideological doctrines.' fossibly, the word 'Gaiii Pitaka' 
might have been adopted under Jaina tradition to denote spiritual utterances of 
Lord MahSvira. 

Nigantha: It is a Piakrita formation of Sanskrit word 'Nirgranth' (free from 
knots of the soul) which means absolute freedom from both internal and external 
material attachments or worldly pleasures. In Tripitakas (Buddhist scriptures) the 
word 'Nirgranth' rqrpears repeatedly for Jaina community and 'Nirgranth Gydtputra' 
for Lord MahSvira. The use of the word 'Nirgranth' is also found for Jaina monks 
as also religious utterances of Lord Mahavira. 

Puggal: (Sanskrit formation 'Pudgal'). The use of the said word is found under 
Jaina and Bodh traditions only. While it purports to mean 'matter' (Elementary 
substance) under Jaina tradition, it is used in the sense of soul under Bodh tradition.^ 
The word 'Pudgal' also appears hi Jaina Agamas to mean elements of life or 
living organism.’ While replying to a question of Gandher Gautama, Lord MahSvira 
had used the word 'Pudgal' for soul.* 

1. Sanyuktanikftya, Dahar SQtta (3.1-2), page 68; Dighnik&ya, Samaujaphal SQtta 1/2; SQtta Nikiya, 
Samiya Sutta, pages 108-11 etc. 

2. Majjhim Nik&ya (1 14). 

3. Bhagwati Sutra Shataka, 20-3-2. 

4. Bhagwati Sutra Shataka, 8-3-10. 
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Arhat and Buddha: At present, the word Aihat is commonly used to mean 
Lord MahSvira or a Tirthanker and the word Budha to mean Lord Buddha under 
Bodh tradition. The two words have become conventional and acquired specific 
meanings. The &ct, however, remains that the words Aihat and Ruiflui have qipeaied 
in Jaina Agamas for their highly enlightened divinities. Tirthankers and Omniscients 
and similarly, they have appeared in Buddhist scriptures for their highly respectable 
and celebrated precepted of Baudha religion. 

There is a well-known verse, appearing in Jaina Agamas, reading as under— 

"Jeya Budha Atikanta 

Jeya Budha AnSgaya"' 

Similarly, there is a well-known verse found in Buddhist scriptures which 
reads as under: 

Budha AtitS cha ye cha Budha Anagata 

Pachiqpanna va ye Budha ahaita \hndami te sada 

In Jaina Agamas, the uses of the words 'Budha'; 'Sambudha' and Sanyabudha 
(Jaina defied saints) have appeared at several places, as shown below; 

Tithagaranam sayaih Sambudhanaita’ 

Tiviha Budha-nan Budha Dansaiia Budha Charitta Budha.' 

Samanenaita bht^vaya Mahavireqa AigarenaAi tithayareqaita Sayaih 

Sambudhenafti* 

Budhehi evan paveditaih' 

Sankhai thamma ya Viyagaranti Budha hu te Antkara bhavanti* 

Similarly, under Buddhist tradition, the word 'Arhat' is found to have been 
used for highly reverred spiritual heads. For Lord Buddha himself, the attributives 
of 'Arhat', 'Samyaka' (All w4iole, entire) and 'Sambudh' (a deified saint. Lord 
Buddha).^ After final salvation of Lord Buddha, a convention of SOO Budhist monks 
was held in which 499 monks except Anand were addressed as Arhats. By the 
time, the proceedings of the convention started, Ananda had also attained Arhatship 
(a qualified and competent spiritual guide).* Besides the above, the uses of the 
word 'Arhat' in Jaina Agamas and Budha in Buddhist writings are found time and 
again. 


1. Sutca Krit&nga Sutra, 1-1-36. 

2. Rayapasenaiyaih, 5. 

3. Sihininga Sutra, 3. 

4. SamviySnga SQtra 2/2. 

5. Achitanga SQtra, 4/1/340. 

6. Sutrakritanga SQtra, 1-14-18. 

7. DighoUcIya, samanjiaphal SQtta 1/2. 

8. Vinaya PiUka, Panch Shatiki Skandhak. 
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Thera; The word 'Sthavira' has appeared under both traditions to signify an 
elder or senior monk. Under Jaina tradition, the rank of Sthavira SSdhus has been 
further classified and sub-classified, keeping in view their spiritual knowledge, 
age and the senimity or juniority after attainment of initiation. Under Budhist 
tradition, the designation of There or Thero is prefixed with the names of all 
those SSdhus who have completed 12 years after attaining initiation. 

Bhante; While addressing respectable and elderly persons, die salutation or 
Bhante or Bhadant (a term of respect applied to address senior Jaina and Buddhist 
monks) is found to have been used under both traditions. For instance, use of 
phrases, 'Se Kantthena bhante'; 'Nunadi bhante'; 'Seva bhante'; and 'Savvadi bhante' 
is found in Jaina Agamas.' Similarly, the use of the salutation 'bhante' (bhadant) 
is found abundantly in Budhist writings. 

Aouso; The use of the address 'Aouso' (AyushmSn) is found for persons of 
equal age or youngers under both traditions to denote a wish for the addressee to 
be blessed with longevity of life. Even Lord BuddhS was addressed as 'Aouso 
Gautama'. Gosh3laka (A pioneer of a different religious ideology ~ Head of 
Ajivakas) also addressed Lord MahSvira as 'Aouso K3sv3'^ 

‘Shravaka’; 'Upasaka'; 'Shramnopasaka' 

The use of the word 'Shravaka' is found under both traditions. Under Jaina tradition, 
the Shravaka represents a devotee, leading a family life. 

However, under Buddhist tradition, ^ said word has been used to represent 
both categories of devours — those having renounced the worldly attachments and 
those leading household life.’ 'UpSsaka' (a worshipper as distinguished from a 
bhiksp who has renounced the world) and a 'Shramqoupasaka' (An ascetic) appear 
frequently under both traditions. 

'Asrava' (Pain, affliction or distress) and 'Sanvar' (Control over ideas inviting 
actions) are used in the same sense under both traditions^ According to Jainas, 
action of the senses which impells the soul towards external objects is called 
'Asrava'. It is good or evil accordingly as it is directed towards God or evil objects. 

A similar phrase is found in sacred books of each tradition. In Jaina Agamas, 
it reads ~ 

'A^rio AnagariyaAi pavvaittaye'.’ In Buddhist scriptures, it reads — 
'AgSrammS' Angariyaih Pavvajjanti’.* 

'Samyakadrishti' (Having thorough and perfect vision) and 'Mithyadrishti' 
(having false and illusory vision). The said words are found to have been used in 
the same sense under both traditions. 

Jainas and Budhists both consider that their own followers are having perfect and 
true vision, while those following odier ideologies are having false and illusory vision. 


1. BhagwatiSutra,Shi.iakdi7/^/219. r' 

2. Bhagwati Siitra, Shataka 15. 

3. Anguttar Nikaya, Ekkaniyal, 14. 

4. Jaina Agama Samvayanga Sutra No. 5, Majhim Nikaya (Further dialogues of Lord Buddha), 2. 

5. Bhagwati Sutra. 1 1/12/431. 

6. Mah&vagga. 
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'Uposatha'. The use of the said word is found under both traditions. However, 
as cited in 'Digh NikSya' (Dialogues of Lord Buddha — 3 volumes) Lord Buddha 
had criticised the performances of 'Upasatha' as carried out amongst Jainas. 

'Vairamna'. The use of the said word is found under both tradition in the 
sense of observance of austerities. 

Ththhgata. Although, the said word has been primarily used for Lord Buddha 
under Buddhist tradition, yet it 2 ^>pears at certain places in Jaina Agamas as well. 
For example — 

"Kao Kaie meliSvi upajjanti tah3gay TahSgayS uppadikkantS chakkhu 

Logassanuttara.'" 

'Vinqra' (Humility): The significance of discipline and humility is accepted 
under both traditions. The Budhist scripture 'Vinaya Pitaka" (Book of Discipline) 
primarily deals with the moral code to be observed by Bodh SSdhus. In Jaina 
Agamas too there are several chapters, exclusively dealing with Vinaya texts, 
prescribed for Jaina monks. The title of the ninth chapter of 'DashvaikSlika Sfltra' 
is 'Vinaya SamSdhi'. Its first sentence reads— "ThamS Va Koha Va Mayappa MSyi 
guru sagase VinayaAi na sikhe". The title of the first chapter of 'UttrSdhyayan 
Sfltra' is 'Vinayashruta' and the sentence reads therein ~ "VinayaAi pin KarissSmi, 
anupivviAi suneha me." 

Prohibited Discourses; Narration of tales or events relating to females, 
devotees, homeland and king's exploits are found prohibited in Jaina Agamas. 
Similarly, in chapters, styled 'BrahmajSI and 'Samanjaphal' of Digh Nikflya 
(Dialogues of Lord Budha), it has been stressed to avoid narration of such stories. 
It reads — "TirachchhSn KathaAi, Anuyukto Viharit SaiyyadhadaAi Raj kathaAi, 
ChorkathaAi, MahSnat KathaAi, Sent KathaAi, Bhaya KathaAi, Yudha KathaAi, 
AnnakathaAi, ptn kathaAi." 

Three Submissions — Four Submissions 

Under Buddhist tradition, the three submissions are generally popular while as per 
Jaina Agamas four submissions are very important. The submissions under both 
traditions are as below; 

1 submit to Lord Buddha. I submit to Lord Tirthankers. 

I submit to Buddhist organisation I submit to the highly accomplished sages of 
I submit to Bo<Uia religion Jaina religion who have subdued worldly 

pleasures and attained perfection. 

I submit to holy saints of Jaina religion. 

I submit to the ideals of Jaina religion as 
enunciated by Kevalins. 

Prqwr; The popular eulogical sentence, appearing in Jaina Agamas reads ~ 
"Namo ttfiunaAi samriassa Bhagwao MahSvirassa" (1 bow to Lord MShavira and 
holy saints of his institution). Similarly, the eulogical sentence, under Buddhist 


1 . Sutrakritanga Sutra 2/ 1 S/ 1 70/62 5 . 
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tradition reads "Namotthunadi samanassa bhagwao Samyak Sadibudhassa." (I bow 
to Lord Buddha, having accomplished thorough enlightenment as also his learned 
disciples). 

Towns and Regions: The names of the towns — ^NSlandS, Rtygraha, KayangalS 
and ShrSvasti and names of the regions — Anga (The region on the right bank of 
Ganges and popularly called Angapuri, which is considered to be the same or 
situated very close to modem BhSgalpur). and Magadha (The territory in South 
Bihar) are found in holy books of both traditions. 

It is cited in Jaina Agamas that a person can never pay off the obligations of 
three types of bene^tors in life — Gurus, empli^rs and parents.' It is also added 
that even if very superior type of services are rendered, he will still remain indebted 
and will not be able to fulfil his obligations towards them. Almost a similar saying 
is found in Buddhist scriptions. While addressing his mendicants. Lord Buddha 
observes — that even if a son bears his father on one shoulder and his mother on 
the other and even if he applies or massages a cosmetic paste over the bodies of 
his parents continuously for 100 years and regularly gives them bath with temperate 
water, he will not be deemed to be obliging them in any way nor he will be 
considered to be fulfilling his obligations since a son has unlimited obligations to 
his parents, which he cannot pay off during his whole life. However, as per Jaina 
Agamas, a person can redeem itself from obligations if he assists his benefactors 
in spiritual performances. 

Two Urthankers: As cited in Jaina Agamas, it is firmly believed that there 
can never be two Tirthankers at a time and within the same region or country-say 
India. Similarly, while delivering sermons before his mendicants. Lord Buddha 
emphatically states that there is not the slightest possibility that two highly 
enlightened Buddhas could live at one and the same time and within the same 
territory.’ 


Female Tirthanker, Chakravarty 

It is firmly believed by Jainas that a female in her present birth can never become 
a Jaina Arhat (Tirthanker), a Chakravarty (A most celebrated individual of its age 
who holds 14 precious gems in the shape of most outstanding symbols. A 
Chakravarty is an exclusive ruler of 3/4 part of the country-say India) and Indra 
(Lord of heaven). In the same manner. Lord Buddha emphatically denies the 
probability of any female becommg. a thorough enlightened Budha, Chakravarty 
or Indra.’ However, according to Shwetambers, a female, named Malli, had attained 
the status of Tirthanker, although it was a wonder in itself and there is no possibility 
of its recurrence. 


1 . Sthdnanga Suira, Tha-3. 

2. Anguttar Nikaya (llie book of Gradual sayings of Lord Buddha). 

3. Ibid. 
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Glossary of Jaina Technical Terms 


Abhigama : Knowledge; Five duties to be observed by the votary, when he enters into 
the monks* residence. These duties are : (i) renunciation of animate materials, 
(ii) limitation of inanimate materials, (iii) folding of hands on seeing a monk, 
(iv) concentration of mind, and (v) wrapping of scarf round the face. 

Abhigraha : Specific secret mental resolve. 

AbhUati: Effect. 

Abhik^aiia Jninopayoga : Perpetual pursuit of knowledge. 

Acelaka : Devoid of clothes: Naked; Few clothes. 

Acitta : In-animate matter, non-sterilised. 

Acyuta : Twelfth heaven; See Deva. 

Adhyavasaya : Thought, mental effort. 

Aghatl-karma : Non-destructi vc karmas. The karmas, which do not desU oy the inherent 
attributes of knowledge etc. of the soul, are called non-destructive karmas. There 
are four such karmas : (i) feeling producing, (ii) life-span, (iii) physique-making, 
and (iv) status-determining. See Ghati-karma. 

Agurulaghu : Neither heavy nor light. Neither greatness nor smallness. 

Akalpamya : Prohibited, Faulty. 

Akevali : A state before acquiring omniscience; Non-omniscient. 

Akfipa-mahanasa Labdhi : A supernatural or divine power acquired through specific 
austerities. The foods prepared could be served for hundreds or thousands of 
people until the austerite does not eat. 

Amar£aii$adha Labdhi : A supernatural power acquired though observance of specific 
austerity. Just as all the diseases are pacified by the bath in elixir, all the diseases 
are destroyed only by the touch of this type of austerite; Supernatural power of 
tactile medication. 

Anagara Dharma : The monastic religion; Observance of vows without any 
transgression or exception. 

Ana4ana : Life-long renunciation of four-fold food; Fasting. 

Anga : Primary canon. See Dvada£angT. 

Anika : Army and Army commander; They have to fight in the form of dancers and 
musicians during war. 

Antaraya Karma : Obstructive karma; A karma which obstructs the gains etc. on its 
fruition. 

Apuvrata : The partial renunciation of violence, falsity, stealing, non-celibacy or sex 
and possessions as per capacity. This is the conduct of householder votaries. 
Minor vows. 
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Apaicima : MarapSntika Sanlekhana : A fast unto death devoid of attachment with 
body after subsiding the passions at the time of death. 

Apavartana : Attenuation; Loss in fruitioning power of duration and intensity of 
karmas. 

Apratikarina : Absence of physical activities like raising up, sitting, sleeping and 
walking etc. during fasting. This occurs during the tree-like steadfast fasting. 

Arhal : See Arihanta. 

Arihant^ : A person, victor of the enemies of attachment and aversion and enriched 
with specific grandeur; A paragon of the Jainas; Venerable; Enlightened. 

Arthagama : The scriputres in the form of meaning. 

Asankhya-pradesi : Innumerable-pointed; The point (pradesa) is defined as the 
indivisible part of an entity. The entity is called innumerable-pointed which has 
innumerable number of points. Every living being is innumerable-pointed. 

Aticara : Transgression, Infraction. It is to partially violate the vow or arrange factors 
for violation of a vow. 

Atisaya : Excellence; Excessively extra-ordinary specificity of the qualities found in 
human beings in a normal way. 

Atthama Tapa : An austerity of fasting of three days, Tela. 

Audde£ika : Particularised; Food, clothes or residence specially meant for offering to 
the wandering monks, striver monks, passionless monk and others. 

Autpatikf Buddhi : Inborn intellect; An intellect grasping the matters unseen, un- 
heard and un-analysed and materialising it. 

Avadhijnana : Clairvoyance; Knowledge of perceptiple substances through the soul 
without the help of senses and mind; Limiting knowledge. 

Avasarpini kala : Devolution cycle of time; The division of time cycle where the 
bone-joints and configurations of the living beings gradually get weakened, the 
life-span and size decrea.se, and there is a gradual loss of rise, activity, valour, 
potency, self-exertion and prowess. During this period, the colour, smell, taste and 
touch also gel dull. The auspicious volitions go on decreasing and inauspiciou.s 
volitions go on increasing. There are six spokes of this devolution epoch : 

1. Extreme Plentitudc; 2. Plentitude; 3. Plcntilude-cum-penury; 4. Penury-cum- 
plcntitude; 5. Penury; 6. Extreme penury. 

Ava-svapini : Deep sleep. 

Agaradharma : Acceptance of vows with exceptions. Householders* religion. 

Agara-dharma-praipdhi : Prominently managing the external dress and ornaments. 

Akasatipati ; Divine power of (i) getting rains of desired materials like silver etc. or 
undesired entities or (ii) moving in sky by learnings or smearing of feet. 

Ara : Section; Spoke of time. 

Arta-dhyana : To be anxious about the separation of the desired and non-separation of 
the undesired; A kind of meditation; Sorrowful meditation. 

Arogya : Heaven of the Buddhas. 

Asatana : Disrespect; To level fal.se charges on teachers; To di.shonour them or feel 
superior to them. 

Asrava : Door of iniliix of karmas; Influx; The karma-attracting volitions of the self. 

Atapana : An austerity of putting the body in distress by heat and cold etc. 

Atina-rak$aka : Body-guards of Indra. They have to be ever-ready for the protection 
oflndra. 
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Ayambila vardhamana Tapa : An austerity, in which a kneaded or parched grain (or 
its powder) is eaten once a day by sleeping it in water, is called ‘Ayambila’ (tasteless 
food). The gradually increasing level of this austerity is called by this name. In 
this austerity, there is one fasting after an Ayambila, one fa,sting after two Ayambila, 

one fasting after three Ayambila fasting after 100 Ayambilas. This au,sierily 

lakes a time of 20 years, 9 months and 20 days. 

Badara Kaya-yoga : Gross physical activity. 

Badara Mana-yoga : Gross mental activity. 

Badara Vacana-yoga : Gross vocal activity. 

Bala Marana : Fools' death; Death under noivrcsirained or ignorant slate. 

Bala -tapasvi : An ignorant austcrite; Undeilaking austerities with ignorance. 

Baladeva : The elder .step-brother of VasuJeva. There are nine Balade vas born in each 
of the evolution and devolution epoch. Their mothers sec four dreams. Alter the 
death of Vasudeva, they gel initiated and undertake hard austerities, for spiritual 
progress. Some of them gel liberation while others lake rebirth in heavens. 

Baiidha : Bondage; Karmic bonding. Intimate contact of karmic mattergies with the 
soul. 

Bela : Two day fasling. 

Bhadra Pralima : A kind of auslerity wi*h meditation; Undertaking meditation for 
four Praharas each facing in eastern, western, southern and northern direction. 

Bhakta-pralyakhyana : Life-long renunciation of three or four kinds of food under 
inflictions or without inflictions, 

Bhava : Mode; Thoughts. 

Bhava-siddhika : Liberatabic beings; Living beings having a capacity for liberation. 

Bhavitatma : Purified soul; Purified soul enganged in re.straint; Monastic mental 
resolves. 

Bhavya : Libcratable beings; See Bhavasiddika. 

Bhiksu-pratinia ; The practice of austerity by liic monks with specific mental re.solvc; 
There are twelve mon<islic mental resolves. The first mental resolve has a period of 
one month. The second mental resolve has a period of two months; The third has 
a period of three months; the fourth has a period of four months, the fifth one has 
a period of five months; the sixth one has a period of six months and the seventh 
one has a pcrit^l of seven months. The period of the eighth, ninth and tenth mental 
rcsovles has a duration of one week each. The eleventh mental resolve has a period 
of one fortnight. The twelfth mental re.solvc has a period of one night. 

There is one delivery of food-intake in the first resolve. The second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh rc.solves have two. three, four, five, six and .seven 
deliveries respectively. The eighth, ninth and tenth rcsovles have alternative four- 
fold food renunciation and intake of Ayambila on completion. The eleventh resolve 
has 3-day fasling with four-fold food renunciation as an essentiality. The 4-day 
fasting is essential in the twelfth mental resolve. Please, sec the description of 
9 lh, , lolh, 1 jth and I2lh mental resolve under the descriptions of first seven-day, 
second seven-day, third seven-day, single day and single night mental resolves 
respectively. While undertaking and observing these mental resolves, the monk 
renounces the total attachment with the body and he is always engrossed in the 
attachment with his soul alone. He endures all the sufferings and afflictions due of 
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gods, humans and animals with equanimous attitude while alleviating his dejected 
mentality. 

Bhuta : One-sensed befngs-trees etc.; A synonym of *JIva’ . 

Bhuvanapati : Mansional gods; See Deva. 

Brahmaloka : Fifth heaven. See Deva. 

Caccara : Chwk; A place where more than four roads meet or cross together. 

Cakra-ratna : Gem-wheel. The first jewel out of fourteen jewels of cakravartl. It has a 
golden edge. Its spokes are made of red gem (Lohitaksa). Its centre is made up of 
diamond gem. It is complete in all respects and it is also divine. The army of 
cakravartl follows the direction in which this gem-wheel moves. The distance of 
Yojana is the distance it moves in one day. Due to the effect of this wheel, many 
kings surrender the carkravariT without fighting while some others surrender him 
after fighting. 

Cakravartl : Most praiseworthy and excellent man of his era. He bears a gem-wheel. 
There are 63 torch-bearers in every evolution and devolution epoch — 24 Ford- 
builders, 12 Cakravarties, 9 Vasudevas, nine Baladevas, and nine anti-Vasudevas. 
The Cakravartl is the soverign ruler of the six sections of Bharata region. There are 
fourteen jewels of a Cakravartl : (i) wheel, (ii) umbrella, (iii) royal staff, (iv) sword, 
(v) gems, (vi) leathers, (vii) KakinT gem, (viii) army commander, (ix) house lords, 
(x) carpenters, (xi) royal priest, (xii) women, (xiii) horses, and (xiv) elephants. 

Carama : Ultimate, Last. 

C§rapa-fddhi*dhara : Proficient in the prodigy of sky-movement; see Janghacarana, 
Vidyacarana. 

Ciriira : The best practices performed with the objective of the purification of the 
soul. 

Caturdaia-purva : The fourteen pre-canons (Purvas). They are included in the twelfth 
primary canon of Drstivada (Discourses on Doctrines). The fourteen pre-canons 
are as below : 

(I) The Pre-canon on Origination; (2) The Pre-canon on the Top Tenets; 
(3) The Discourses on Potency; (4) The Discourses of Relativism; (5) The Discourses 
on knowledge; (6) The Discourses on Truth; (7) The Discourses on Soul; (8) The 
Discourses on Karma; (9) The Discourses on Renunciation; (10) The Discourses 
on Learnings; (11) The Discourses on Welfare and Auspicious Events; (12) The 
Science of Vitality or Health; ( 1 3) The Pre-canon on performing Arts and Crafts; 
and (14) The Essence of the Universe. 

Caturgati : Four destinities; Wandering of soul in four destinities or four kinds of 
birth-states like infernal, peripatetics, astral and celestials. 

Cftturyima : Four Major vows; The five major vows are included in the four major 
vows during the periods of 22 ford-builders excluding the first and the last out of 
24 ones. 

Caubis! : The twenty-four ford-builders in the evolution or devolution epochs. 

Caudaha Ralna : See Cakravartl. 

Caudaha Vidyi : Fourteen kinds of learnings : (U six Vedangas (components) : 01 
phonetics, (2) rituals and conduct, (3) grammar, (4) metrology, (5) astrology, 
(6) etymological commentaries. (7- 1 0). Four vedas ; Rg, Yajuh, Sama and A tharva. 

(II) MTmaihsa, ( 1 2) Nyaya, (13) Religions, (14) Legends (Puranas). 

Chadinastha : Non-omniscient; The term 'Chadma' is the fruition of destructive karmas. 
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The soul under this kind of state is called 'chadmastha*. The JTva is called 
chadmastha until he acquires the omniscience. 

Chattham Tapa : Austerity of two-day fasting (Belu). 

Dariana : Intuition; Conation; Grasping of general attributes of u general-cum-specific 
entity overlooking the specific attributes. 

Dailama Tapa : An austerity of 4-day fasting. 

De&ivrati : Partial observer of vow (not total). 

Deva : Special-bed-born living beings; Gods; Celestials; There are four kinds of 
celestial : 

1. Mansional gods; 2. Peripatetic gods; 3. Astral gods; 4. Empyrean gods. 

1 . Mansional gods : The thickness of Ratnaprapha hell has 1 2 layers. The first 
two are empty. The rest ten have residents. The ten kinds of mansional gods— 
fiendish youths, serpentine youths, vulturine youths, lightning youths, 
oceanic youths, directional youths, areal youths, electric youths reside there. 
They have bright shine like a child. That is why, the term 'youth* (Kumara) is 
used with their names. Their residences arc called 'Mansions* (Bhuvana). It is 
due to this that these gods are called mansional gods. 

2. Peripatetic gods : There are eight kinds of peripatetic gods — Kirinara, 
Kimpurusa, Rakiasa, Bhuta and Pi^aca, Mohoraga, Gandharva etc. 

3. Astral gods : There are five classes of astral gods : moon, sun, planets, asterisms 
and stars. 

4. Empyrean gods : There are two kinds of empyrean gods : (i) Born-in Kalpas, 

(ii) Born-in beyond-Kalpas. The 'Kalpa* term means permissible conduct, 
empyrean-size earth, a system-having the categories or greats of Indra, Indra- 
equivalents etc. There are twelve kinds of Kalpa : (i) Saudharma, (ii) l£ana, 

(iii) Sanatkum^a, (iv) Mahendra, (v) Arahma, (vi) Lantaka, (vii) ^ukra, (viii) 
Sahasr^a, (ix) Anata, (x) Pranata, (xi) Arana, (xii) Acyuta. The Kalpas of 
Saudharma and Isana are situated parallely in the south and north of Meru at 
a height of 1 Vi Rajju above it. The Kalpas of Sanatkumara and Mahendra are 
also situated parallel on the upper side of Saudharam and I^ana Kalpa, Brahma, 
Lantaka, ^ukra and Sahasrara are also above them one over the other. The 
Kalpas of AnaU and Pranata are both parallel. The Kalpas of Arana and 
Acyuta are also parallel to them but above them. The life-span of Kalpa 
empyreans are as below : 


Kalpa 

Min-Life-span 

Max life-span 

1. 

IP 

2 Sagaras 

2. 

IP 

> 2 Sagaras 

3. 

2 Sagaras 

7 Sagaras 

4. 

2 Sagaras 

> 7 Sagaras 

5. 

7 Sagaras 

10 Sagaras 

6. 

10 Sagaras 

14 Sagaras 

7. 

14 Sagaras 

17 Sagaras 

8. 

17 Sagaras 

18 Sagaras 

9. 

18 Sagaras 

19 Sagaras 

10. 

19 Sagaras 

20 Sagaras 

11. 

20 Sagaras 

21 Sagarai^, 

12. 

21 Sagaras 

21 Sagaras 
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The term 'Bcyond-Kalpas* (Kalpatita) means the heavens where there is 
no difference of senior or junior. All are Indras (Ahamindras — I am Indra). 
They are divided into two categories : (i) Graiveyaka (neck of the Jaina 
universe) and (ii) Anuttara (Incomparable). 

According to Jaina canons, the shape of the universe is like a man with 
spanned feet. The Graiveyakas are positioned near its neck. That is why, they 
arc so-called. There are nine of them : (i) Bhadra (virtues), (ii) Subhadra 
(Pious), (iii) Sujata (well-bred), (iv) Saumanasa (Mind-pleasing), (v) Priya- 
darsana (lovely-sight), (vi) Sudar^ana < well-sighted), (vii) Amogha (Unfailing), 
( viii) Su-prati-buddha (well-enlightened), and (ix) Van^dhara (Flutist). They 
have three triads each of which has three heavens. 

The Anuttara (incomparable) heavens arc the best of all the empyrean 
planes. They arc five in number : ( 1 ) Vijaya (Victory), (2) Vaijayanta (Banner), 
(3) Jayanta (Moon), (4) Aparajita (Invincible), and (5) Sarvartha-siddhi (All- 
accomplished). The four of them are in four directions and the fifth-Sarvartha- 
siddhi is in the center of them. 

The graded heavens are 12 and non-graded heavens arc 14. Thus, Iheir 
total number is 26. All of them have a gradual increase in seven characteristics 
and gradual decrease in four charctcrisitcs. 

The seven characteristics arc as below : 

1. Life-span. 

2. All the four kinds of powers : (i) Infiiclion of pain when angry, (ii) infiiclion 
of pleasure when kind, (iii) prodigies of miniaturisation etc., and (iv) get 
others work forcefully arc gradually increasing. But they do not utilise them 
because of the retardation of passions. The magnanimity, impartiality and 
seriousness is also gradually increasing these. 

3. Happiness : The pleasure due to experience of desired sensual objects. 

4. Brilliance : The great shine of body, dress and ornaments. 

5. Purity of Aureoles : Piety in volitions. 

6. Capacity of Senses : The power of grasping the desired sense-objects like 
hpauty and sounds from a distance. 

7. Clairvoyance : The range of power of knowing through right and wrong 
clairvoyance. 

The following are the four characteristics which gradually decrease : 

1 . Motion : Power of movement and movement in practice from one place to 
another place. 

2. Occupancy of Body : Height of the body. 

3. Family : The family of gods and goddesses and empyrean planes. 

4. Pride : The pride of residence, family, power, sensualism, splendour and life- 
span. 

Devadhideva : The highest of the deities; See Arihanta. 

Dig-virati Vrata : Vow of limitation of directional nTovemeni; This is the sixth vow of 
a Jaina votary. Under this vow, the votary limits the movements in all the ten 
directions. 

Dik-kumariyan : Goddesses engaged in the delivery of the ford-builders. There are 56 
of these goodesses. Their residences arc also different. There are eight residences 
in lower world, eight in the upper world on Meiu mountain, eight on eastern 
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Rucakadri, eight on southern Rucakadri, eight on western Rucckadri, eight on 
Northern Rucakadri, four on Intermediate Rucaka mountain and four on Rucaka 
island. 

Discard : Degraded or derailed disciple. 

Dravya-lingl : Having physical or outer signs; only external garb. 

Dii$aina-sii$aina : The fourth spoke of the devolution epoch which has more penury 
than plentitude; Penury-cum-plentitude. 

Dvida&i Pratimi : Twelve Mental Resolves; Set Bhiksu-pratimu. 

Dvada^angi : Twelve-limbed Jaina scripture; The term ‘Anga* (limb) is defined as the 
collection of the sermons of the ford-builders by the chief disciples in the form of 
scriptural texts. They are twelve in number. This total collection in known as 
twelve-limbed or 'Dvada^angT. Just as there are twelve main pans — 2 feel. 2 
thighs, 2 breasts, two sides, 2 arms, 1 neck and 1 head — in the body of human 
beings, there are tweve limbs of the scripture-man. Their names arc : 

1 . Ayaro : (Monastic Conduct). 

2. Suyaf*adang(i : (Limb of Tenets). 

3. Thcmanf>a ; (Numerated Stationings). 

4. Samavaydnga : (Numerated Categories). 

5. Viyafxa-pannatti : (Enunciation of Explanations). 

6 . Ndya‘dhamma-Kahanf»a : (Religious Stories of Jnatrs). 

7 . Uvdsa^a-damnga : (Decad of Votaries). 

8 . Antagada-dasdnga : (Decad of Worldly Terminators) 

9. Amttarova-vdiya dasdnga : (Decad of Anuttara-borns). 

10. Panlidvafiararui : (Interpretation of Prognositics). 

1 1 . Vipaka-suttarifia : (Doctrine of Fruition). 

1 2. Ditthi-vdya : (Discourses on Doctrines). 

Dvimasiki to Sapta-masiki Pratima : The mental re.solvc.s of the monk in which he 
accepts the foods in the form of two, three, four, five, six and .seven deliveries ol* 
foods upto two to seven months as the case may be. 

Dvitiya-sapta-ahoratrika-pratimd : A specific mental resolve in which a monk 
undertakes alternate fasting with renunciation of four-fold food. The monk 
undertakes physical detachment postures like sitting on hands-on-knees (utkatuka). 
sleeping like bent-stick (Laganda-^ayl), lying like a straight staff (Dandayala) 
outside the village etc. 

Eka Ahotitra PratimS : It is the practice of posture of detachment with body 
(kayotsarga) with hung arms outside the village when he is undertaking four-fold 
food-renunciation for three-days. 

Eka-ratri*pratiiiia : It is to undertake the posture of detachment with body, with 
hanging arms, unblinking eyes, sight on single object and standing in Jina- 
posfure — (standing even with a distance of four Angulas between the feet) and 
bent body outside the village for a night while undertaking four-days fasting with 
four-fold food-renunciation. 

This mental resolve can be undertaken only when permitted by the preceptor 
with purified soul possessed of specific bone-joints, patience and prowess. 

Eka-das&ng! : Eleven primary canons; They do not include Drstivada (Discourses on 
Doctrines); See DvadaSangT. , , 
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Ekfi-satika : A single untailored cloth which was used by the votaries for curbing the 
violence to living beings, during speaking. 

Ekavala Tapa : It is a kind of austerity based on a speciHc immaginary figure. It is run 
on the basis of a diagram (See the figure). It takes 1 year, 2 months and 2 days for 
a single step. There are a total of four steps. Thus, the whole austerity takes a 
period of 4 years, 8 months and 8 days. The renunciation of denatured foods is not 
necessary in the first breaking up of the austerity. But there is renunciation of 
denatured foods in the breaking up of fasting in the second step. There is 
renunciation of smearing in the third step and breaking up of fasting but Ayambila 
in the fourth step. 

Gaccha : Group of monks. 

Gapa : Group of multitude; Group of dissciples of two Acaryas. 

Gapadhara : Chief disciples of the ford-builders possessing a number of attributes 
like super-knowledge and intuition. They compile the sermons of the ford-builders 
in the form of texts. 

Ganipilaka ; The tewlve-fold scripture is a treasure of the Acarya. Hence, it is also 
called as Basket of the Acarya. 

Gftth&pali : Lord of house; Lord of a great and rich family. A person who has both the 
professions — agriculture and trade. 

GhSti-karma : According to Jainism, the cause of worldly cycle is the karmas. When 
there are vibrations in the space-points of soul due to wrongness, non-abstinence, 
non-vigilance, passions and activity, the infinite-times-infinite karma-convertible 
mattergies associate with the space points occuring in the specific areas of the soul 
like the water and milk. These mattergies are called 'karmas*. The karmas are 
divided mainly in two classes : (i) Destructive and (ii) Non-destructive. The karmas 
which destroy the inherent attributes of knowledge etc. of the soul, are called 
'deslrucive karmas*. There are four of them : (i) Knowledge-obscuring, (ii) Intuition 
or conation-obscuring, (iii) Deluding and (iv) Obstructive. 

Gotra-karma : Status-determining karma; A karma whose fruition leads one to be 
designated as high and low. The high-status determining karma is earned by not 
being proud of caste, family, power, beauty/personality, austerity, scriptural 
knowledge, gains and splendour etc. The pride about them earns low status, 
determining karma. 

Graiveyakas : Empyrean planes above the heavens. They are nine in number. 

Guparatna (Rayapa) Samvatsara Tapa : It is a specific austerity resulting in a large 
amount of karmic shedding or an asuterity in which tl^ yearly time is spent with 
the enrichment of the quality of karmic shedding. This austerity lasts for more 
than a year. That is why, it is called a year-round austerity. In undertaking this 
austerity, 

(i) There is alternate fasting in the first month. 

(ii) There are two-day fastings in the second month. 

Similary, there is sixteen day fasting in the sixteenth month. 

During the period of austerity, there is endurance of heat in the sun in the day 
with a posture of sitting-on-hands-on-knee (utkatukasana). In the night, there is 
nakedness with heroic posture (virasana). This austerity takes 13 months and 
seven days. There are 76 days of breaking the fast. (See the figure in the end.) 
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Giuuivarta : Supplementary vows of votary; The three vows-sixlh, seventh and eighth- 
of votary are called supplementary vows, Reinforcing vows, See Baraha-vrata. 
Guru - laghu : Heavy-cum light; Smallness and greatness. 

Guru Cdtumiftsika Prftyaicitta. A kind of expiation, in which there is suspension of 
monkhood for four months. 

Guru MSdka Priyakitta : A kind of expiation in which there is suspension of 
monkhood for a month. 

Gyftraha-Pratimi : Eleven mental resolves; The metnal secret resolves of the votaries 
are called mental resolves. The votary moves towards spiritualism through their 
observance. They are given below : 

(i) Mental Resolve of Faith : Period of observance : I month; To have 
predilection in religion; to alleviate related flaws while having pure faith. 

(ii) Mental Resolve of Vows : Period of observance : 2 months; Acceptance of 
the vows of five minor vows and three suplementary vows (Gunavratas), 
undertaking of fasts. 

(iii) Mental Resolve of Equanimity : Period of observance : 3 months; Acceptance 
of the vows of equanimity and limitation of movement in directions. 

(iv) Mental Resolve of Fasting : Period of observance : 4 months; Undertaking 
fastings on eighth, fourteenth, dark and bright fifteenth days of the month. 

(v) Mental Resolve of Posture of Physical Detachment : Period of observance : 
S months; Undertaking the posture of physical detachment in the night, not 
to eat in night. Not to pass dhoti between the legs and tuck it in the waist; To 
be celibate in the day and limitation of sex in the night. 

(vi) Mental Resolve of Celibacy : Period of observance : 6 months; Observance 
of total celibacy. 

(vii) Mental Resolve of Renunciation of Animate Things : Period of observance : 
7 months; Renunciation of animate food. 

(viii) Mental Resolve of Renunciation of Domestic Violence or Sinful Activities: 
Period of observance : 8 months; Not to undertake any sinful activities or 
got done by others. 

(ix) Mental Resolve of Renunciation of Service by Others : Period of observance : 

9 months; Not to get the sinful activities done through servants and other 
persons. 

(x) Mental Resolve of Renunciation of the Particularised : Period of observance : 

10 months; Renunciation of partcularised foods; During this stage, the votary 
tonsures his hairs by razor or keeps the hair-crest or top-knot. He dues not say 
anything except, 'T know or I do not know" on being asked about the 
household problems. 

(xi) Mental Resolve of Remaining Monk-like : Period of observance : 1 1 months; 
During this period, the votary tonsures his head by razor or hand-plucks the 
hairs. He accepts the garb of a monk, conduct of a monk and accessories of a 
monk. The attachment with his family members, however, remains. Hence, 
he goes to persons of his family for alms-begging. 

HalM : A specific insect having a shape similar to the grass of Govalika creeper. 
Iccha-parimioa Vrata : The fourth vow of the votary, in which he limits the 
possessions; Vow of limiting possessions. 
iry& samiti : Carefulness in walking (See, Samiti). 
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Jallau^dha Labdhi : A supernatural power acquired through specific austerity. Due to 
this prodigy, all the diseases of patients are alleviated by the dirt of ear, nose and 
body of the austeriie. 

Jambudvfpa : There are innumerable island-continents and oceans in the middle 
universe. Every island-continent is surrounded by the ocean and each ocean is 
surrounded by the island-continent. Jambudvipa is in the centre of all of them. It 
is 1 lac Yojana wide from east to west and south to north. There are seven regions 
located in it : (i) Bharata, (ii) Haimavata, (iii) Hari, (iv) Videha, (v) Ramyak, 
(vi) Hairanyavata and (vii) Airavata. The Bharata region is in the south, Airavata 
region is in the north, and the Vidcha (Maha-videha) region is in the east and west. 

Janghacarana Labdhi : The supernatural power or prodigy of sky-movement through 
patting of thighs. The prodigy can be acquired by the monk practising the austerity 
of 3-day fasting (Tela). By patting the thighs, the monk can fly away upto the 
thirteenth continent of Rucakavara in a single flight in oblique direction. While 
returning, he can have his first pace at the eighth continent of of Nadi^vara and, 
then, reach the same place in Jambudvipa where from he started in his second 
pace. If the sky-movement refers to upper direction, he can reach the Panduka 
Forest of Meru mountain in a single leap, and while returning, he can reach the 
place where from he started by placing one foot at Nadana forest. 

Jatismarana Jnana : The knowledge of earlier birth. Due to this knowledge, a man can 
know from one to nine earlier births. According to an opinion, one can know 
about 900 earlier births. 

Jfna : The soul- victor of the enemies of attachment and aversion. The terms *Arhat\ 
TTrthankara' etc. are its synonyms. 

Jina-kalpika : Jina-modclled; To engage one-self in practising the best of the conduct 
after dissociating from the monk-group. This conduct is as difficult as that of the 
ford-builders. That is why, it is called ‘Jina-modelled’. The practitioner does not 
make any effort to pacify the disease. He is not distrubed from the natural pains 
due to cold and heat etc. He does not change his line of action due to the inflictions 
by the deities, human beings and animals. He accepts alms with secret mental 
resolve. He is always absorbed in meditation and posture of physical detachment. 
The practice of this conduct could be undertaken by a person who is enriched with 
specific knowledge and bone-joints. 

JIna-marga : The path or religion propounded by the Jinas. 

Jitacara : Traditional conduct. 

Jiva : Five-sensed living being. 

Jnana : Knowledge; To grasp only the specific attributes or entities irrespective of 
their general attributes. 

Jnanavaramya Karma : Knowlcdge-obsuring karma; A karma which covers the 
attribute of knowledge of the soul. 

Jrmbhaka : They are self-willed or unrestrained gods. They are always delightful, 
sportive, sexy and ill-conducting. They defacne the person on whom they get 
angry. They glorify the person who keeps them satisfied. They have ten classes : 
1 . Food supplier; 2. Drinks suppliers; 3. Dress/fabric supplier; 4. Residence supplier; 
5. Bedding suppliers; 6. Flower suppliers; 7. Fruit suppliers; 8. Flower and fruit 
suppliers; 9. Learnings teachers; and 10. Non>manifest gods. 

These gods function to reduce or increase the quantities of food etc., to increase 
or decrease any entity and to make a thing tasteful or tasteless. They reside in large 
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Vailadhya, Citra, Vicilra. Yamaka, Samaka and Kuncana moiiniains. Their lile 
span is one Palyopama years. They circle around JamiidvTpa three times a day on 
the commands of the guardian gods. They also protect and preserve the grainv, 
water, clothes, metals like gold etc., residences, flowers and fruits, learnings and 
many other common materials. They are pcripate'.ic gods. 

.lyotiska : The Astral gods; See Deva. 

Kalpa ; Prescribed conduct, sanctions, rules. 

Kalpa-Vrksa : Wish-fulfilling tress; The specific trees through which the supplies of 
the means of foods and drinks, residence and accessories, light and fire, sports and 
recreations arc easily satisfied. There are ten kinds of wish-fulfilling tress. 

Kanakavali Tapa : A specific austerity ba.scd on a specific imaginary figure of ornament 
made of golden gems. It is run on the basis of the diagram {See the figure at the end 
of this appendix). It takes 1 year, 5 months and 1 2 days for a single step. It has also 
four steps. The renunciation of denatured food is not essential in the breaking of 
fast in the first step. However, it is essential in the second step. The renunciation of 
smearing food in the third step and there is Ayambila in the fourth step. 

Karana : Volitions; Activities related with self-done, got-donc and approval-based 
functions, 

Karma ; The specific aggregates of mattergy transformed into karmas and attracted by 
the good and bad propensities of the living beings; Karma; Deeds; Actions. 

Karmiki Buddhi : The intellect developed through the regular practice and thoughts; 
Experience-based intellect. 

Khadima : Edible materials like dry fuits and sweets. 

Kilvisika : The gods who belong to the inferior class; Sinful gods. 

Ksira-Samudra : This is the fifth ocean surrounding JambtidvTpa. It is this ocean 
where the hand-plucked hairs of the ford-builders were cast of by the Indra; Milky 
ocean. 

Kutnkapana : Universal .«iupcrmarket; A place where all kinds of materials including 
living and non-living ones are available. In this shop, rich person is charged 
rupees one thousand and the cakravarti etc. arc changed a lac of rupees for a thing 
for which a common man is charged only five rupees. 

The shop-keeper used to accomplish some peripatetic god. The same god 
managed for every material of the shop. However, some other people say that these 
shops were without owner or keeper. The peripatetic gods only were running them 
and were accepting the price of the materials sold. 

Labdhi : Supernatural power; Prodigy; Superattainment; Specific powers acquired 
through the purificatory processes of the soul. 

Labdhi-dhara : Endowed with specific supernatural power. 

Laghu-caturinasika Prayakitta : A kind of expiation, through which the flaws are 
purified through the austerities etc. 

Laghu-sinha-niskridita Tapa : A kind of austerity; Minor austerity of lion-like 
pastime : Just as a lion looks behind while moving forward, similarly, this austerity 
involves gradual increase and decrease in the austerity (of fasting) in a serial order. 
It has two varieties : (i) Minor and (ii) Major. In the minor austerity, there is a 
maximum of 9-day penance and, then, gradual decrease of the period of penance. 
The period for the whole undertaking is 6 months and seven days. There w** al.so 
four traditions of this austerity which can be Judged from the diagram later. 
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Lintaka : The sixth heaven; See Deva. 

Le^ya : The volitions of the soul occurring due to the mattergies of yoga-variforms; 
Aureole; Colouration. 

Loka : The place of existence of the realities of (i) medium of motion, (ii) medium of 
rest, (iii) extensive space, (iv) time, (v) mattergy, and (vi) the living being. 

Lokanlika : There are five layers of the fifth heaven. These layers are equivalent to the 
storeys of the houses. There are eight black rows in four normal and four intermediate 
directions in the mobile channel in southern direction near the third layer named 
Arista (Unhurt). There are nine empyrean planes of inititaion-promoter gods. The 
eight planes arc there in the eight rows and the ninth one is in the centre of them. 
Their names are as below : 

(i) Arci (Flame), (ii) Arcimala (Group of flames), (iii) Vairocana (Creator), 
(iv) Prabhankara (Lustre), (v) Candrabha (Moon-shine), (vi) Suryabha (like 
sunshine), (vii) ^ukrabha (like venus-shine), (viii) Superatistha (well-located), 
(ix) Ristabha (wine-like shine-central plane). 

The gods are called Mokantika’ as they live in the end of the fifth heaven- 
Brahmaloka. They arc normally free from sensualism. Hence, they have been 
called as "deital miraculous monks' (Devarsi). As per ancient tradition, they 
encourage the ford-builders for initiation. 

I^kapfila : Guardians gods of boundary. Every Indra has four guardians goods each. 
They arc highly prodigied. They are lords of many gods and goddesses. 

Mahabhadra Pratima : A kind of austerity proceeded with meditation; To undertake 
physical detachment posture (Kayotsarga) for a day facing each of the four 
directions. 

Mahakalpa : A specific time built; Bhagavati Sutra describes the value of Mahakalpa 
in the following way : “The river Ganga is 500 Y long. Vi Y wide and 500 D deep. 
Seven such Gangas make a Mahaganga, seven Mahagangas make a Sadina Ganga, 
seven Sad+Tna Gangas make a Mrtyu-ganga; seven Mrtyu-gangas make a Lohita 
ganga (Red Ganga); seven Lohita Gangas make a Avanti-Gangas and seven Avanti- 
gangas make a Prama-vanti Ganga. Thus, there are 1,17,649 Ganga rivers. 

The sand-particles of these rivers have two varieties : (i) fine and (ii) gross. The 
fine particles are not desirable here. Out of the gross sand-particles, one particle is 
taken out every hundred years. Thus, the time required for emptying the sand- 
particles of these Gangas is called the time-unit of Manasa-s^a. The three lac 
Manasa-saras make a period of Mahakalpa. 24 lac Mahakalpas make a unit of 
Mahamanasa. The unit of Manasa-sara has three varieties. Maximal, medial and 
manimal Majhhitiia-Nikaya sandak suttanta 2.3.6 has given the value of 84000 
Mahakalpas in a little different way. Accordingly, there are 80 Antar-kaplas 
(interrupted Kalpas in a Mahakalpas.) 

Mahdnirgrantha : Ford-builder; Tirthankara. 

Maha-pratimd Tapa : An austerity of great mental resolve; see Eka-ratri-pratima. 

Maha-sinha-ni$kridita Tapa : A kind of Austerity; A major austerity of lion-like 
pastime; Just as a lion looks behind while moving forward and, similary, this 
austerity involves gradual increase and decrease in austerity (of fasting) in serial 
order. This austerity has two varieties : (i) Major and (ii) Minor. In the proposed 
austerity, there is a maximum of 16-day austerity of increasing fasts followed by 
16-day decreasing fasting. It takes 1 year, 6 months and 18 days for the complete 
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austerity. There are four U^ditions of this austerity. The order of this austerity runs 
as per the diagram. 

Maha-videha k$etra : A region in JambudvTpa; See Jambudvlpa. 

Mahivrata : Major vows; Finer vows; life-long physical, vocal and mental 
renunciation of violence, non-truth, stealth, non-celibacy and attachmental 
possession. The total renunciation of all these five sins leads them to be called as 
major vows or ‘Mahavratas*. This is the good conduct for those moving towards 
spiritual practices after renouncing the householdcrship. 

Manah-paryaya Jnina : Telepathy; Mind-reading knowledge; The knowledge of 
mental states according to mind variforms. 

Mandalika RSja : The ruler of a mandala or territory. 

Mankha : Alms-beggars eking out their livelihood through paintings. 

Manthu : Powder of dried plums etc. 

Mdnufottara Parvata : Name of a mountain in Jainu Universe beyond which human 
beings can not go. There is Lavana ocean surrounding JambudvTpa. Dhataki Khanda 
DvTpa surrounds this ocean which is sorrounded by Kalopdadhi ocean. There is 
Puskara dvTpa surrounding Kaloadhi ocean. The Maunusottara mountain is in the 
centre of Puskara dvTpa. It divides this dvTpa in two parts. This mountain forms the 
boundary of human universe and time-zone. No person except the monks with 
supernatural power of moving through the touch of things or specific learnings 
can go beyond this mountain. 

Marga : Path; The path of liberation in the form of right knowledge etc. 

Misiki Bhik$u Pratima : The mental resolve of taking one delivery of food and one 
delivery of water daily for a month, 

Mati-jnina : Sensory knowledge; a knowledge occuring through the instrumentality 
of senses and mind. 

Meru-parvata ki culika : Summit of Mem mountain; There is Meru mountain in the 
centre of JambudvTpa which is 1 lac Yojanas high and has a golden shine. There is 
40 Y summit on this mountain. There are four forests also on this mountain : 
(i) Bhadra^ala, (ii) Nandana, (iii) Saumanasa and (iv) Panduka. The Bhadra^ala 
forest surrounds the mountain equial to the surface of the earth. The Nandana 
forest is 500 Y high above it where even the gods go for their pastimes. There is the 
Saumanasa forest 62,500 Y above this forest. And there is the Panduka forest 
spread around the summit. There are four golden rocks in this forest where the 
birth celebrations of the ford-builders are held. 

Mithyfitiva : Wrong faith; Reverse belief about the reality or knowledge. 

Mok$a : Liberation; Salvation; The positioning of soul in its own nature after the total 
destruction of all the karmas. 

Mulagupa : Basic attributes; The vows which are like the root of the tree of conduct. 
There are five minor vows for the votary and there arc five major vows for the 
monks. 

Nagendra : The Lord of serpentine youths of the mansional gods. 

Nairaiyika Bhava : Mode of infemals. 

Namotthunam : The Prakrta eulogy of the Enlightened and the Salvated ones. 

Nandi£vara Dvipa : The eighth island-contiment from JambudvTpa. 

Naraka : Hells; Those places in the Jaina lower world where the inimense sinners arc 
bom to bear the fmits of their sins. They are seven in number : ' 
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1 . Ratna-Prahha ; (gcm-shinc. Full wilh terrible black gems). 

2. Sarkara-prahha : (stone-shine, full with stones edged with bears and 
spears). 

3. Baluka-prahhd : (sand-shine, highly hot sand hotter than the sand of the 
oven of the grain-parcher). 

4. Panka-prahhd : (mud-shine, full of mud like that of blood, flesh and pus). 

5. Dhumra-pruhhd : (smoke-shine, full of sour smoke like that of smokes form 
* burning chillies and mustards). 

6. Tamah-prahhd : (darkness-shine, full of deep darkness). 

7. Mahdtamah’prahhd : (deep-darkness shine, full of deepest darkness.) 

Nidana : A mental thorn of future desires; See, Nidana salya under 'salya’. 

Nikacita : Incapacitation; It is a state of incapacitation of factors leading to the fruition 

of karmas as per their duration of bonds. 

Ninhava : Concealment, Denial of doctrines of the ford-builders. 

Nirgrantha Pravacana : Jaina scriptures sermonised by the ford-builders. 

Nirjara : Karmic shedding; The purity of the soul due to the shedding of karma 
through austerity. 

Nirharima ; Taking-out of dead-body from the hermitage; See Padopagamana. 

Nitya-pinda : Intake of food daily from one house. 

Padanusari Labdhi : A supernatural power acquired by observance of specific austerity; 
Syllablc-ba.scd prodigy; Accordingly, one knows the text in full on listening or 
knowing any one syllable of the text from the beginning, middle or end. 

Padopagamana : Fasting under trce-like-steadfast state; A kind of fasting in which 
the monk stays steadfast like a tree and does neither help himself nor seeks help 
from others and renounces all kinds of efforts and activities. It is essential that all 
the four kinds of food is renounced. It has two varieties : 

1 . Nirharima (Taken-out after death) : The dead body of the monk who died 
in the hermitage under the vow of trcc-likc steadfast fasting, is taken out of 
it for ritualisation. The term ' Nirhara' means to 'take out' the abandoned 
body in this way. 

2. Anirhdrima (Lonely death) ; The abandonment of body under trcc-likc 
steadfast fasting in a lonely place like forest is not taken out to other places 
for ritualisation. This type of body-abandonment is called ionely death'. 

Palyopama : A pit- 1 Y deep, lY long and lY wide- is densely filled with hairs of 
beings born-in-pairs in ullarakuru and having a life of 1-7 days and cutting each 
of them into innumerable parts. It should be so packed that no lire could burn it, no 
water could enter in and it should not show any flexibility even when all the army 
of a universal monarch passes over it. One hair-piece should be taken out form the 
pit after each hundcred years. The time taken to remove all the hair-picces in this 
way and, thus, emptying the pit, is the Palyopama time (in years). 

Panca Divya/Ascarya : Five splendours manifesting at the time of food-intake by the 
omniscients : 

1 . Rains of variety of gems. 

2. Divine clothes. 

3 . Sacred fragrant water. 

4. Shower of fragrant flowers. 

5. Divine sounds or drum beating by the gods. 
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Panca-mii$tika luncana : Plucking of hairs by dividing the head in five portions. 
Pandita-mara^a : Prudents* death; Death under meditation while observing vows in 
full. 

Papa : Inauspicious karmic mattergy; Sin; The causes of sin arc also called ‘sin' 
formally. 

Parinamiki Buddhi : The intellect devolped due lo long experience. 

Pan$aha : Aftlictions; Variety of physical troubles during ihe ascetic life. 
Parsvanatha-santanlya : Belonging to Parsvanatha tiudiiion. 

Parsvastha : Slack monks; Those monks who have only the garb of monk but who do 
not observe the conduct properly. 

Paryaya : Mode; The changing nature of the substances. 

Pau^adha (Povasa) : 1-day fasting; Renunciation of the four-fold food and sinful 
activities for a day and night. 

Prajnapti adi Vidya : There arc sixteen goddesses of learning as below ; 

1. Prajnapti, 2. RohinT, 3. Vajra-^rnkhala, 4. Kulisankasa, 5. Cakrcsvari, 
6. Naradatta, 7. Kali, 8. Mahakali, 9. Gaurl, 10. GandharT, 1 1 . Sarvastra-mahajrda, 
12. ManavT, 13. Vairotya, 14. Acchupta, 15. ManasT 16. Mahamanasika. 

Prana : 2-4-sensed living beings; A synonym for the living beings in general; vitality. 
Pranata : The tenth Kalpa or heaven; See Deva. 

Prathama-sapta-Ahoratra Pratima : Alternate fasting i'or seven days with renouncing 
of four-fold foods : undertaking of physical detnchmcntal posture like squatting, 
one-sided sleeping or supine-sleeping. 

Prati-codana : Contrary prcceptual injunction 
Prati-sarana : Remembrance of contrary doctrines. 

Pratyakhyana : Renunciation; Abandonment. 

Pratyupadhara ; Disrespect. 

Pravacana-prabhavana : Glorification of the religious order through many ways. 
PravartinI : The chief nun promoting the other nuns to underiakc .sclllcss service and 
other religious activities as directed by the head of the group. 
PravrUa-Parihara : Entry into the interior of the body. 

Pravrtti-vaduka : Specific messenger lo receive and acquire new (of the group). 
Prayakitta : Expiation; Atonement, To repent internally for purification of Haws 
occuring during .spiritual practices. It is undetaken len-foldly : 

1 . Alocana : Confession; To request the senior monk or preceptor about the 
dcfccts/flaws during the spirtual practices. 

2. Pratikranuim : Penitential retreat; Expression by the aspirant ‘Let my sins 
be annulled’ while undertaking sel-cxpialion for the transgressions or 
offences. 

3. Taduhhaya— Both of(l) and (2) : Confession and penitential retreat. 

4. Viveka : Di.scriminalion; Renunciation of foods after learning about its 
particularisalion. 

5. Kdyotsar^a : Physical detachmenlal posture; Renunciation of altachmcni 
with the body with due concentration. 

6. Tapa : Austerity; Penances; External austerities like fasting etc. 

7. Cheda : Reducing the standing of the monk. According lo this cxpiialion, 

the junior monks become senior lo the transgressor monk during that period 
of reduction in rank. < t 
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8. Mala : Re-initiation. 

9. Anavasthapya : .Temporary expulsion; Re-initiation after specific austerities. 

1 0. Parancika ; Re-inititation after reproach; Self-condemnation in public after 

changing the garb of monkhood for a specific time after expulsion form the 
group. 

Prftidi^a : Awarding the person conveying good news. 

Pu^ya : Auspicious karmic mattergy; Sacred; The causes of earning sacredness arc 
also formally called ‘Sacred*. 

Rt^ohara^a : Whisk-brooms of Jina monks; An accessary of Jaina monks which is 
used for cleaning the ground etc. 

Ri$triya : The officer, who is appointed to administer the province or nation. 
Hju-Priyna : Simple and intelligent. 

Rju-jada : Simple and ignorant; Simple but unable to understand the meanings of 
scriptures. 

Rucakavara Dvipa : The thirteenth island-continent from JambudvTpa. 
Sfigaropama, Sigara : A larger unit of time. It is equal to 10 crore f crore = lO'^ 
Palyopama years. 

Sahasrapdka Taila : A thousand-times digested oil made from many medicinal 
substance or the oil whose preparation has cost 1000 gold coins. 

Sahasrira Kalpa : Eighth heaven; Thousand-faceted kalpas; See, Deva. 
l^aileiT Avasthi : Rock-like steadfast state; The state of the monk in the fourteenth 
spiritual stage — when there is cessation of mental, vocal and bodily activities — is 
called the rocklike-steadfast state : This state is the highest state of meditation 
which causes Meru-like steadiness and non-trembling. 

Sridev! : Name of the chief queen of Cakravartl. She is 4 Angulas lesser in height than 
Cakravartl. She is always ever-young. The diseases are pacified by her touch only. 
She does not have any issue. 

^alya : Stings or thorns (which cause pains). It has three varieties : 

1 . Deceit : Having a volition of deception. To confess a transgression deceitfully 
or request it to the teacher in a different way; Charging others falsely. 

2. Future Desires : To think about acquiring the splendour of kings, gods etc. in 
the next birth due to spiritual practices like austerities, celibacy etc. on 
seeing their grandeur. 

3. Wrong-faith : To have faith in perversity. 

Samftefiri : Essential monastic conduct. 

Samadhi-dana : Provision of mental equanimity; Affording mental health by serving 
the minister, preceptor, seniors, novices, ailing and austerite monks. 
Samadhi-marapa : Death under meditation; Death under detachmental volition while 
observing the scriputral conduct. 

Saminika : Co-chiefs; Indra-equivalents; These gods have the same life-span etc. as 
the Indra. But they are not Indra’s. These gods are like ministers, parents, and 
teachers etc. for the Indra. 

Samavasarapa : The place of Holy assembly where the ford-builders sermonise; 

Assembly of the ford-builder. 

Samaya : The smallest unit of time. 

SamSyika Cfiritra : Total abstinence from sinful activities; Conduct of equanimity. 
Sambbinna-Srotf-labdhi : A supernatural power of all-sensing through one sense; A 
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speciHc divine power acquired by specific austerity. Due to this power, one could 
grasp objects of all the five senses simultaneously through one sense only. The 
sounds of conch and drum etc. in the army of CakravartI can be separately identified 
through this power. 

Samiti : Carefulness; Propensities favouring restraint; There are five carefulnesses ; 
(1-5) Carefulness in walking, speaking, examining the purity of foods, picking 
and placing and excretions. 

1 . Irya (V/alking) : Walking with forward looking a couple of paces ahead for 
success in observance of right knowledge, faith, conduct and self-study and 
excluding sensuals. 

2. Bhasa (Speaking) : Speaking sinless, beneficial, limited and doubtless speech 
avoiding the defects of language. 

3. Esana (Examination of purity of foods) : Search for the general essentials 
like foods and drinks etc. and supporting essentials like bed, blankkets while 
avoiding the defects of various types. 

4. Adana-nik^epana (Picking and Placing) : To pick and place clothes, vessels 
etc. carefully. 

5. Excretion (utsarga) : Excretion of urine, feces, spittings, and phelgm etc. on 
inanimated and pre-observed ground. 

Samucchinna-kriyd-nivfUi : Cessation of subtle activity; The fourth variety of pure 
meditation; Where all the activities are stopped. See ^ukla dhyana. 

Samvara : Stoppage; Control of volitions of the .soul causing influx of the karmas. 
Samyak-dariana : Right faith; Righteousness. 

Samyak-df$ti : Right-faithed; Right visioned; A person having accurate faith in spiritual 
entities. 

Samyaktva : Righteousness; Accurate belief in realities. 

Samyaktvi : Right-faithed; Enriched with right faith/righteouness. 

Sanhanana : Bone-joints; Tight bonding of bones of the body; Physical strength. 
Sacelaka : Having clothes; Having costly clothes. 

Sanjni-garbha : The place of birth of the human beings; A specific term of AjTvika 
sect. 

Sankrama^a : Transition; Mutual change of homologous karmic species. 

Sangha : Gathering of monk-groups; The group of disciples of more than two heads of 
monk. 

SanlekhanS : Austerity of leaning and thinning the passions etc. with austerity and 
physical and mental concenu-ation. 

Sannivesa : Suburb. 

Sansthana : Configuration; A specific shape. 

Santhara : Renunciation of foods etc. at the last stage of life. 

Sanyutha Nikaya : The group of infinite living beings. A specific term of Ajivikas. 
Sa-pratikarma : Activities during fasting; Activities of walking, sleeping, sitting and 
standing etc. during fasting. These activities are there during the fasting by gradual 
rejection of foods. 

Sapta-saptamikd Pralima : Seven-septadic mental resolves; This mental resolve 
lasts for 49 days. There are septads of seven day each. In the first septad, there is 
intake of one delivery of each of food and drink which gradually increases uplo* 
seven deliveries of each of them. This austerity involves posture of physical 
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detachment alongwith the deliveries. 

Sarvfirtha-sfddha : Last of the Anuttara empyrean abodes; All-accomplished 
empyreans; Penultimate liberated; See Deva. 

Sarvato-bhadra Pratimd : All-welfare mental resolve; Two methods of this resolve 
are found in literature. According to one method, there is undertaking of posture 
of detachment with body for one day (24 hrs) each facing in each of the ten 
directions It is mentioned that Bhagvan MahavTra followed this method only. 
According to the second method, there arc two varieties of this mental resolve: 
(i) Minor, (ii) Major. 

1 . Minor Sarvato-hhadra Pratinid : The 'Sarvatobhadra' is the method of placing 
the numbers in a square in such a way that addition of horizontal and vertical 
direction is the same as shown in the figure. This austerity of mental resolve, 
in the first stage, begins, with a fast which gradually increases upto 5-day 
fasting. In the second stage, the middle number is taken as the number of days 
of fasting and the fastings are, then, completed in full five sections. Similar 
order of fasting continues next time. As per one system, the total period of this 
mental resolve is 3 months and 1 0 days ( 1 00 days). There are four systems of 
this austerity. Their order is as given in the diagram below in Table 1 . 

2. Major Sarvato-bhadra Pratimd : This austerity starts with fasting of a day 
and it goes on increasing gradually upto 7-day fasting. The order of increase 
in fasting is as per the minor type. The only difference is that there is the 
longest fasting period of 5 days while in this case, it is 7 days. The period of 
this austerity is 1 yr., 1 month and 10 days (i.e. 405 days). There are four 
systems of this austerity which follow the diagram as shown below in Table 2. 
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Major Sarvatobhadra Pratima 
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Sarvau$adha Labdhi : A supernatural power of medication through all parts of the 
body; A supernatural power acquired by a specific austerity. The rain water, river 
water and air, if touched by the body of this austerite, become eliminators of 
disease and curer of poisons. If any material mixed with poison is there in his 
utensils or mouth, it becomes depoisoned. Even the memory of this austerite 
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depoisons the most poisonous substance. His body-parts like nails, hairs and teeth 
etc. also serve as divine medicine. 

Satapaka Taila : A hundcred-times digested oil made from many medicinal substances 
or the oil which has been prepared by spending 100 gold coins. 

$at-Avafyaka : Six essential duties; Six dis-passionation devices; The essential duty 
(Ava^yaka) is denned as those duties to be performed by the living being or soul 
for acquiring right faith, knowledge and conduct. There are six essential duties : 

1. Eqanimity (Sdmayika) : To live with equanimity; To have equanimous 
behaviour with ail. 

2. Eulogy of Twenty-four (Catur-vinsati-stava) : Eulogisation of qualities of 
the ford-builders with devotion. 

3. Veneration (Vandand) : The three-fold auspicious activity through which 
the venerable and respectable persons arc offered devotion and regards. 

4. Penitential Retreat (Pratikarmana) : To move towards sacred activities after 
having gone in reverse direction non-vigilarntly. Thus, gradual movement 
towards auspicious activities after abandoning the inauspicious activities. It 
is the confession of one's own offences in brief. 

5. Postures of Abandonment of Bodily AHadiment. (Kdyotsarga) : To abandon 
attachment with the body with due concentration. 

6. Renunciation (Pratydkhydna) : Renunciation of specific item for a specific 
period. 

Sattva : Living beings of earth, water, air and fire class; A synonym of JTva or the living 
being. 

Saudharma : Righteous; The first heaven; See Deva. 

Savadya : Sinful. 

Sayyatara : Owner of monk residence. ^ 

Se$a-kala : Time after the Rainy residence of the monks. 

Siddhi : Accomplishment; Salvation; The state acquired by the destruction of all the 
karmas. 

Siksa vrata : Educative vows ; The educative vows are defined as those vows which 
are rcpectitively practiced and, therefore, practice-prominent. 

Slesmausadha Labdhi ; A supernatural power of medication by phelgm; A divine 
power acquired by specific austerity. Accordingly, the rubbing of a small amount 
of phelgm of the auslcrite could completely remove the leprosy of the person. 
Snataka : Bodhi-sattva. 

I^ruta-bhakti : Scripuiral devotion; Devotional hymn of scriputres; The constant 
promotion of scriptural knowledge with devotion and removal of dis-interest 
about it. 

^ruta-jnana : Vocable knowledge; Scriptural knowledge; A sensory knowledge capable 
of making others understand through of physical vocables like words, gestures, 
symbols etc. 

Sthavara : Non-mobile beings; One-sensed beings; Living beings incapable of 
movements for beneficial propensities and aviodance of non-beneficial 
propensities. 

Sthavira : Senior monks; Stabilisers of lax monks in their spiritual practices. There arc 
three kinds of senior monks : (i) senior-by-initiation, (ii) senior-by birth and 
(iii) senior-by-scriputral knowledge. 
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1 . Senior-by-imtitaion (Pravrjya-sthavira) : The monks whose initiation period 
has been twenty *y ears or more. 

2. Senior-hy-hirth (Jati-sthavira) : The monks who are aged sixty years or more. 

3. Senior-hy’scriptural knowledge (iruta-sthavira) : The monliLS who have 
mastered over the primary texts of Sthananga (Numerated Stationings), 
Samvayanga (Numerated Categories) and others. 

$thavira-kiil|U((9 : Commune-dweller monks; Spiritual practice while living in the 
group of monks; Promotion of Jina scriptures and austerities; Improving the 
qualities of knowledge, faith and conduct in the monk-disciples; Reside in one 
place only due to weakened body and old age avoiding defects of foods and 
supporting accessories there. 

Sthiti-patita : A 10-day birth (of a son) ceremony as per family tradition. 

^ukla-dhyani : White, pure or absolute meditation; Pure reflective meditation; It has 
four varieties : 

1 . Prthaktva-vitarka-savicdra : (Meditation on differential conceptual thinking 
with shifting). 

2. Ekatva-vitarka-saviedra : (Meditation on mono-aspectual conceptual 
thinking with shifting). 

3. Suksma-kriyd-apratipdti : (Infallible subtle activity). 

4. Sanmcchinna-kriyd-nivrtti : (Cessation of subtle activity). 

Sukima-kriya-apratipSti : State of infallible subtle activities; The third stage of pure 

meditation where other kinds of activities are stopped except the subtle involuntary 
activities like respiration etc.; See ^ukla-dhyana. 

Su$ama : Plentitude; The second spoke of the devolution epoch where there is some 
icsser plentitude than the first spoke. 

Su$ama-Du$ama : Plentitudc-cum-pcnury; The third spoke of devolution epoch (or 
the fourth spoke of the devolution epoch) where there is some penury also 
alongwith plentitude. 

Su$ama-su$ama : Extreme plentitude; The first spoke of the devolution period where 
there is alround plentitude. 

Sutra : Scriptures; Aphorism. 

Sutragama : Basic scriptures. 

Svjidima : Relishable edibles; Mouth-purifying materials like betel-nuts, 
cardamums etc. 

Tila-puta vi$a : Name of a poison effecting death in a time of clapping the hands. 

Tamah-prabhi : Name of a hell (smoke-shine); See Naraka. 

Tattva : Meaning; Essence; Reality; Real. 

Tejo-lesy& : Red Aureole; A supernatural power of destruction associated with heal. 
This power can be acquired through specific austerity. One should undertake two- 
day fastings for six-months. During breaking of fast, the aspirant should cat a 
handful of fried cake of black gram (urda) and a handful of water. He should 
practise endurance of intense heat in the sun with face upward in the place set for 
this austerity. After this practice, one acquires the power of destruction associated 
with heat. It is called ‘brief when it not practised. It is called ‘detailed or extended' 
when it is practiced. The person with this supernatural power achieves capablity 
to destroy, kill, root out and inflame the sixteen countries or(l) Anga, (2) Banga, 
(3) Magadha, (4) Malaya, (S) Malava, (6) Accha, (7) Vatsa, (8) Kautsa, (9) Patha, 
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(10) Lala, (11) Vajra. (12) Mauli, (13) Ka§T, (14) Ko^ala. (15) Avadha, 
( 16) Sambhuttara and others. The power which is used to counter this power is 
called "cold supernatural power of Red aureole.' 

Tirtha : A ford through which the worldly ocean can be crossed; The four-fold order of 
right sages, nuns, votary and votaress; The sermons of ford-builders and their 
chief-disciples are also called as ford. The ford-builders sermonise only after 
acquiring omniscience. It is on the basis of their sermons that people become 
sages, nuns, votary and votaress. 

Tirthankara : The attained person enforcing the religious fords; Ford-builders. 

Tirthankara Gotra-Nama-Karma : The physique-making karma of Ford-buildership; 
A physique-making karma whose fruition leads one to be born as ford-builder. 

Tiryak Gati : The sub-human destinity. 

Trayastrinia : Empyreans serving as ministers or guides to the Indras. 

TridandTTapasa : Three-staffed specific Ascetics; An ascetic penalised by three kinds 
of violence of mind, speach and body. 

Trtiya-sapta-ahoratra-pratfma : Alternate seven-day fasting with renunciation of 
four-fold foods by a monk, and to undertake detachmental postures of cow-milking, 
heroic or mango-like curved type outside the village etc. 

Udfrana : Pre-maturation, Fruition of karmas prior to regular duration. 

Udvartana : Delayed fruition of karmas; Hie increase in fruitional power of the duration 
and intensity of karmas. 

Upanga : Subsidiary/secondary canons; Canonical sub-limbs; The post-canonical 
scripture composed by scripture-ominiscient or pre-canonist Acarya to elaborate 
the contents of primary canons. There are twelve of these secondary texts : 

(i) Uvaval, (ii) Raya-paseniya, (iii) Jivabhigama, (iv) Pannavana, (v) Suriya-pannatll. 
(vi) Jambudlva-pannattl, (vii) Canda-pannattI, (viii) Niraya-valia. 
(ix) Kalpavatansika, (x) Pupphiya,4^i) Pupphaculiya, (xii) Vanhi-dasa. 

Upayoga : Functional consciousness; Applied consciousness-knowledge and conation/ 
Intuition. There arc five knowledges : 

(i) Sensory, (ii) Vocable, (iii) Clarivoyance (iv) Telepathy or mind-reading, and 
(V) ominiscience/absolute. 

There arc four kinds of conations : 

(i) ocular, (ii) Non-ocular, (iii) Clarivoyant and (iv) Absolute. 

IJtsarpipI : Evolution epoch; It is that division of time where the living beings have 
gradually increasing in auspicious bone-joints and configurations. The life-span 
and size gradually increase. There is gradual increase in rise, activities, valour, 
potency, self-exertion and prowess. During this period, the colour, smell, taste, 
and touch of mattergies also get auspicious. The most inauspicious volitions 
become gradually less inauspicious, auspicious, better and best auspicious. 

During the devolution period, there is the worst state in the end of the epoch 
while there is the best state during the evolution period in the end. 

Utsutra-prafpa^il : Enuncation against the rule or actuality. 

Uttara Gapa : Subsidiary/secondary qualities; Propensities to protect primary qualities. 
They are purity of foods, carefulness, reflections, austerities, mental resolves, secret 
resolves etc. for monks and direction-binding vow etc. for the votary. 

Utiarisanga : Scarf. 

Vaiminika : Empyrean gods; See Deva. 
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VainayikI Buddhi : Reverential intellect; Intellect acquired through the service or 
teachings of' the teachers. 

Vaisrava^a : God of wealth; Kubera. 

VaiyavfUl : Scllless service; Service of ministers, preceptors, novice, ailing austeritc 
and senior monks and co-religious persons, family, group and four-fold order of 
the religion through foods etc. 

Vajra-madhya-candra Pratima : A one-month long mental resolve with the 
thounderbdlt-likc fasting order. It starts with the first day of dark fortnight and has 
the food-intake of deliveries according to the rise and fall of the phases of moon 
for a month. At the beginning, there is a food-intake of 15 deliveries gradually 
decreasing upto one delivery on the fifteenth dark day. It is, then, followed by two 
deliveries on the first day of bright fortnight with a gradual increase upto 15 
deliveries on fourteenth day. There is fasting on bright fifteenth day. 
Vakra-Jada : Crooked-cum-foolish; A person who disregards the real spiritual 
knowledge despite teachings and showing his foolishness as a form of skill-fulness 
through his outwitting due to crookedness. 

Var$a-dana : Year-long daily donation by ihc ford-builders. 

Vasudeva : A category of Torch-bearers; Those persons appear on earth as Vasudeva 
who take birth on the basis of their future desires in earlier birth in heavens or 
hells. There are nine Vasudevas each in evolution and devolution epochs. When 
they are concicvcd, their mothers have seven dreams. Their colour of the body is 
black. They are rulers of three sections of Bharata region. They acquire this position 
by killing their enemics-anti-Vasudevas. They have seven gems : 

1 . Sudar^ana cakra (Handsome discus). 

2. Amogha khadga (Unfailing sword). 

3. Kaumodikl gada (Moonlight-like mace). 

4. Amogha vana (Unfailing arrow). 

5. Garuda-dhvaja ratha (Eagle-ilagged-chariot). 

6. Puspa-mala (Flower garland). 

7. Kaustubha mani (Kaustubha gem). 

VIbhanga Jnana : Wrong clairvoyance; The clarivoyance is defined as the knowledge 
of mattergic objects by the soul without the assistance of senses and mind. The 
knowledge of the wrong-faithed one is called wrong clairvoyance. 

Vidyacarana Labdhi : A supernatural power of desired movement through learnings 
or magic. This power is acquired by the monk undetaking the austerity of 3-day 
fasting. One can reach the eighth Nandisvara DvTpa in two-fold sky-movement 
with a small support as per scriptural prescriptions. One can move upto Manusottaia 
mountain in the first step, and one can reach the starting point in a single step 
while returning. Similarly, one can reach Meru in two steps of flight while moving 
in upper direction and reach the starting point in a single step while returning. 
Vijaya AnuUara Vimana : Beyond-kalpa Anuttara plane-named Vijaya; See Deva. 
Vikurvana Labdhi : Supernatural power of protection; A specific divine power acquired 
through a specific austerity. Due to this, many kinds of form can be created. The 
body may be made as fine as a thread which could pass through the hole of a 
needle. The body can be made so high that even the Meru mountain may look 
upto his knees. The body can be made lighter than air and heavier than diamond. 
There could be walking on water like that on earth and dive in the earth like water. 
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One can pass through the mountain without hindrance like passage through the 
hole and there can be invisiblisation like air everywhere. One can fill the universe 
with many kinds of form, one can subjugate even the cruel animals. 

Vipni$autadha Labdhi : A supernatural power of medication by excretions; A divine 
power acquired by a specific austerity. The drops of feces and urinary excretions 
serve as divine medicines for the patients. 

Vitaragata Viradhaka : Non-practitioner in toto; A person not practicing the accepted 
vows in toto; Dying even before undertaking atonement of his evil deeds or sins. 

Vyantara : Peripatetic gods; Forest-residing gods; See Deva. 

Yaugalika : Born-in-pairs; The period of civilisation prior to the human civilisation 
when the human beings were born in pairs. All their necessities were satisfied 
through the wish-fulfilling trees. 

Yava-madhya Candra Pratima : A one-month long mental rcslovc; This resolve is 
completed by taking deliveries of food in increasing and decreasing order like the 
shape of the barely grain according to loss or gain in the phases of the moon and 
starting with the bright first day of the month. For example, one has an intake of 
one delivery on the bright first day, two deliveries on the second day and so on 
upto 15 deliveries on the fifteenth bright day. Now, one has 14 deliveries on the 
dark first day and so on gradually decreasing upto one delivery on the dark 
fourteenth day and, have fasting on the dark fifteenth day of the month. 

Yoga : Propensitics/activities of mind, speech and body. 

Yojana : A unit of distance equal to 4 Kroras -8 miles -13.28 km. When CakravartT 
Bharata started for his victory mission, the gem-wheel was moving ahead oJ‘ his 
army. The Yojana was designated as a distance travelled by the gem-wheel on the 
first day. 
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APPENDIX- II 


Glossary of Buddhist Technical Terms 


Abhijati : Birth. 

Abhyna : Divine power; Basically, it has two varieties : (i) worldly and (ii) Super- 

worldly. 

The worldly divine powers have five varieties : 

1. Varied-prndifiy (Rddhi-vidha): 

(i) Prodigy of forms — Adhisthana rddhi : Protection from one form to many 
forms and from many forms to one form. 

(ii) Protection prodigy (Vikurvana rddhi) : Protection as young or serpent or 
showing varied arrays of army after leaving the normal form. 

(iii) Mental prodigy (mano-maya rddhi) : Formation of mental bodies. 

(iv-v) Prodigy of throbbing of knowledge and equanimous meditation : A divine 

power developed before, after or at the time of acquirement of complete 
knowledge or equanimous state or originated through their experiences of 
these qualities. 

(vi) Prodigy of Noble deeds : Wandering after getting properly named. 

(vii) Prodigy of fruition or Hying (vipakaja) : Getting the birds Hy in the sky etc. 

(viii) Prodigy of the Merited (Punyavan rddhi) : Sky-movement of Cakravartl 

etc. 

(ix) Prodigy Based on Learnings (Vidya-maya) : Sky-movement of vidyadharas 
etc. 

(x) Prodigy of Accomplishment (Siddha-rddhi) : Accomplishment of the 
objectives with due exertion. 

These are the ten prodigies. On acquiring them, the monk appears in 
many forms despite his form being one, appears in one form despite having 
many forms, manifests himself physically and disappears. The di.sappeared 
monk passes through walls (Tirah-kadya), fences (Tira-prakara) and stones 
or mountains (Tirah-parvata). He passes through them without any 
obstruction like that in sky. He dives in the earth like water. He moves on 
water like the ground. He moves in the sky with legs rolled round like a 
bird. He touches and rubs the hot sun and moon by hand. He subjugates the 
Brahmalokas with the force of his physical strength. He proximates the 
distance and distances the proximity. He makes little as more and more as 
little. He makes sweet as bitter and bitter as sweet. In short, whatever the 
monk with this prodigy wishes — is all accomplished. 

The endowment of these prodigies enlarges the sight to see the creator of 
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the universe-Brahma. It qualiftes him to listen to his words and mind. He 
transforms the body into mind and mind into the body. 

2. Prodigy of Perceptible Divine Hearing (Divya-srotra-dhdtu ) : The monk 
endowed with this pure and supernatural power of divine hearing can 
listen to the near and distant sounds or words like the gods. The monk 
possessed of this prodigy can identify the sounds like *this is the sound of 
conch or kettle-drum’ out of many kind of sounds, being created even in 
Brahmaloka. 

3. Prodigy of M bid- reading (Metoparya Jndna) : The monk endowed with 
this prodigy knows the minds of others. He knows one as having 
attachmental mind when he has this type of mind. He knows others’ mind 
in the same way as it exists at the moment such as detached mind, mind 
with aversion, mind devoid of aversion, deluded, mind, undeludcd mind, 
distracted mind, abridged mind, intelligent mind, mind devoid of 
intelligence, inferior mind, superior mind and absorbed mind (concentrated 
mind), non-concentrated mind, detached and non-liberated mind. 

4. Prodigy of Memory of Earlier Births ( PUrva-nivdsa-aniismrti-jndna ) : The 
monk endowed with this prodigy remembers many kinds of earlier births. 
He can remember one, two, hundred, thousand, hundred thousand etc. 
births. He can remember many periods of duration of dissolution, creation 
and dcstruction-cum-origination of the universe. He remembers that at that 
time, he was in a particular place, state of birth, species, deslinily and state 
of knowledge. I was in a specific state of birth. 1 had this name, lineage, life- 
span, food and experience of pleasure and pain. I was bom in a specific 

place after death from there where I had this name etc. After death there, 

1 am born here in this K.satriya or Brahmin family. The heretics remember 
their earlier births upto 40 Kalpas (a unit of time equivalent to 20 Antar- 
Kalpas). The natural votary remembers earlier births upto 100 or 1000 
Kalpas, the great/senior votaries remember earlier births upto 80 lacs of 
Kalpas, the topmost votaries remember the earlier births upto innumerable 
lacs of Kalpa years the self-enlightened one remembers the earlier births 
upto two innumerable lacs of Kalpa yeas and the Buddha remembers the 
earlier births upto a period without measure. 

5. Prodigy of Departure and Arrival (Cyutotpddana Jndna ) : A monk endowed 
with the superhuman divine sight can know and see the different living 
beings while dying, taking birth, in good state and in bad state. He can also 
know the living beings with good or bad colours, acquiring good or bad 
rebirth, and achieving the birth state according to his own karmas. The 
living beings behaved badly with body, speech and mind. They condemned 
the noble people. They had wrong-faith. They acted as wrong-faithed. 
Now, they have acquired the infernal destinity and misfortune after their 
death. Some others behaved well bodily, vocally and mentally. Some 
praised the noble people. They had right faith. They acted as right-faithed. 
They have now acquired good destinity and heavens. Thus, he knows all ... 
through his divine eye. 

6. Prodigy of Destruction of Causes of Karmic Influx (Asrava k^aya)^The 
monk endowed with this prodigy wanders in the world with self-realisation 
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after knowing the self in this same birth by acquiring influx-less supreme 
mind and wisdom. 

Adhikarana Samaya : The violation of conduct for pacifying the quarrels is also a 
default. 

Adhi^thana PSramiti : Perfection in resolve; Steadiness; Remaining totally steady in 
one's resolve like a mountain which does not tremble and waver, and which 
remains «teady in its own place/position. 

Adhvanika : Permanent. 

Agnisali : Water-heating room. 

Akusala Karma : Sinful activities; Activities always resulting in bad effects. 

Anagdmi : Not taking birth again; The yoga-practicing mendicant becomes as not- 
taking birth again after totally destroying the desire for lust fonsensuals and doing 
undesirable for others. 

AnSSvasika : Mentally non-satisfying. 

Anavasrava/Anisrava : Non-influx of karma; Devoid of karmic fruition. 

Aniyata : Unspecified; Uncertain; A mendicant proposes for one of the three defaults 
of ‘Parajika, Sanghadidesa, and Pacittiya before a believer votaress in solitude. 
When the incident is presented before the monk-assembly, the default of the 
mendicant is decided on the basis of the statement of the votaress, the mendicant 
is awarded expiation. As the offence is not pre-decided, this is called unspecified 
or uncertain. 

Anuprsunapti : Address. 

Anuiasaniya pratihirya : Discipline Keeping; The mendicant has the discipline ; 
'Think thus, do not think thus; Think thus in your mind, do not think thus in your 
mind; Do not do this, leave it, accept it.” 

Anusrava : Scriptural tradition. 

AnuSravana : Post-promulgation query; After disciplinary promulgation, one asks 
the mendicant group : 'Whosoever accepts the order, please keep silence; 
whosoever do not accept, please express their mind.’ 

Apiyika : Moving to the evil destinity/state. 

Arhat : The mendicant alleviates the attachment in perceptibles, non-perccptibles, 
pride, arrogance and ignorance (ne-science) and becomes the Enlightened or 
Venerable (Arhat) one. All his bad karmas get off and all his influxes are destroyed. 
After death, his worldly cycle is totally terminated. The causes of his worldly life 
are removed and his worldly pains are permanently over. This is the state of the 
liberated while living and supreme position. 

Aftangika Marga : The eight-fold noble path : 

(i) Right vision, (ii) Right resolve, (iii) Right speech, (iv) Right action, (v) Right 
livelihood, (vi) Right conduct, (vii) Right memory, and (viii) Right meditation. 

Aupapatika : The infernal and celestial beings. 

Avici Naraka : The lowest of all the eight hells (of Buddhists) where there is fierce firo 
always burning in the area of 100 Yojanas. r ^ 

Avicirna : Not performed. 

A vitarka-vicara- samidhi : The mendicant acquires the state of uni-channeled thought 
on scriptural knowledge who finds flaws in scriptures and does not find flaws in 
shifting process and, therefore, crosses the first stage of meditation with a desire to 
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leave even that knowledge. Out of the four meditations, the concentration on first, 
second and third meditation is known as this form of concentration. 

Avyikrta: Indescribalde. 

Acaryaka : The religion. 

AdefanS Prfitihftrya : Miracle of sermons; Accordingly, one can express the resolves 
of the minds of others after knowing it through one's own mind. 

AjSniya : Belonging to excellent/noble caste. 

Aka£anantyayatana : The third out of the four form-less Brahmalokas ? 

Aknicanyayatana : The fourth out of the four formless Brahmoloka ? 

Anantarya Karma : Sinful karmas; Post-actions-fruition karma; There are five such 
karmas — (i) Murder of mother, (ii) Murder of father, (iii) Murder of Arhat, 
(iv) Causing blood How from the body of the Buddha, (v) Creation of dissension 
in the group. These five sins are called 'Post-action fruition karmas*. By performing 
these acts, the human being does never get liberation after destroying the causes 
influx in the same birth. The result of these sins follows them. 

AnupQrv! Katha : Story narrated in succession. Accordingly, the stories related with 
donation, good conduct (^ila) and heavens are narrated. The bad affects of 
sensualism are described and the importance of renunciation of sufferings and 
detachment is illustrated. 

Apatti : Penalty of offences. 

Arya-satya : Noble Truth : (i) Suffering, (ii) Cause of suffering, (3) Alleviation of 
suffering, and (iv) Methods of alleviation of suffering. 

Asrava : Karmic influx; Mental impurities; There are four kinds of mental impurities 
: (i) Desire, (ii) Birth, (iii) Vision and (iv) Ne-sciencc. 

Assa-santa : As.suring. 

Bala : Virtues; Capacities. There are Hve virtues : (i) Faith, (ii) Potency, (iii) Recall or 
memory, (iv) Mental concentration, (v) Supreme wisdom. 

Bhakta-ccheda : Non-availability of food. 

Bhavagra : End point or pinnacle of the world; The practitioner of meditation and 
yoga enters the subtle world from the gross world due to his meditation. He moves 
into this world with such a speed that he reaches a point where the world ends. This 
point is known as the pinnacle of the world. 

Bhinna-stupa : Foundation-less structure. 

Bodhi-manda : The compound of Buddha temple in Buddha-Gaya. 

Bodhisattva : An individual who accumulates such a knowledge and sacredness through 
his efforts during many earlier births that he may become Buddha any time in 
future. 

Bodhi-vfk$a : The Tree of Enlightenment. 

Bodhyanga (Seven) : Factors of Enlightenment : There are seven factors : (i) Memory, 
(ii) Potency, exertion or internal energy, (iii) Affection or delight, (iv) Mental 
concentration, (v) Dis-interestedness and (vi) Pacification of body and mind 
(Pra£rabdhi). 

Brahmacarya vSsa : Initiation; Celibacy. 

Brahmacarya-phala ; Effect of Celibacy : The Religion of Buddha. 

Brahma-danda : Supreme punishment; The mendicant, who is awarded supreme 
punishment, may speak to other mendicants at his will, but they can neither speak 
to him nor address or exert control over him. 
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Brahmg-loka : World of Brahma; The best among all the seventeen worlds of gods. 
Their residents are called Brahmas. 

Brahma-vihira : Supreme wanderings/Rcflections; The reflection on four virtues : 
(i) Friendship, (ii) Compassion, (iii) Delight-ness and (iv) Dis-interested^ness. 

Buddha KoUhala : Proclamation about the birth of the omniscient Buddha, thousand 
years before his birth. The guardian gods wander with proclamation, 'Thousand 
years frofti now, the Buddha will take birth in this world.’* 

Buddha-bya : The future Buddha. 

Buddhantara : Interval between the liberation of one Buddha and appearance of 
another Buddha. 

Buddhairi : Excellence of Buddha. 

Caitya*garbha : The main sanctuary of the temple. 

Cakra-ratna : Gem-wheel; The first gem of Cakravartl out of the seven ones. It has 
1000 spokes, the centre or nave of the wheel is ring-shaped. It is completely 
symmetrical and divine. The army of Cakravartl moves in the direction of its 
movement. The army stops wherever this wheel stops. Due to the effect of this 
wheel, the kings become sub-ordinates of Cakravartl without any fight and he 
instructs them about the five good conducts (Panca-sala). 

CakravSIa : Circular system of universe; There are innumerable circular systems in 
this universe. A circular system is like a world in itself whose length and width is 
12,03,450 Yojanas and whose circumference is 36,10,350 Yojanas. The thickness 
of each circle is 2,40,000 Yojanas and it is surrounded by a layer of 4,80,000 
Yojanas of deep water. There is an air-layer, of 9,60,000 Yojanas thickness 
surrounding this water. In the center of each circle, there is a Sineru mountain 
whose height is 1 ,68,000 Yojanas. Half of its height is under sea and half is on the 
surface. There are seven series of mountain .surrounding the Sineru mountain — 
(1) Yugandhara, (2) Isadhara, (3) Karavika, (4) Sudassana, (5) Semidhura, 
(6) Vinataka and (7) Assa-kanna. The lord of gods (Maharaja devas) and their 
attendant yak.sas (demons) reside over these mountains. There is Himavan 
mountain in the circle which is 100 Y high and which has 84000 peaks. The 
circular rock is surrounding the whole circular system. 

Every circular system has one sun and moon with a width of 49 and 50 Yojanas 
respectively. Every circular system has palaces for Trayastinia gods, asura gods 
and Avici-infernals. 

There are four great islands or continents named Jambudvipa, upper-goyana, 
eastern Videha and Uttarakuru. Each continent is surrounded by 500 small islands. 
There is the Lokantarika Niraya Ontra-mundane hell). The light of the suns brightens 
only one circular system. However, the radiance of Buddha can brighten all the 
circular systems. 

Cakravartl : Wheel-turning monarch; Universal monarch; A great person possessed 
of seven gems — (i) wheel, (ii) elephant, (iii) horses, (iv) Jewels, (v) wife, (vi) Lord 
of businessman or citizens and (vii) gem-leadei; (according to Majjhima Nikaya 
etc.) or son-(according to DTgha-Nikaya etc.) and four prodigies — (i) supreme 
beauty, (ii) long-life, (iii) Diseaseless-ness (Niratan-kata) and (iv) dearness to all 
Brahmanas and businessmen or citizens. 

Cira dvfpa : Four islands; Four islands in the four directions of Sumeru mountain. 
There is Purva Videha in the east, Upper-goywa in the west, Uttarakuru in the 
north and Jambudvipa in the south. 
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Cara-Rddhipada : Four methods of acquiring accomplishment of concentration : 

1 . Concentration acquired through good karmas (chanda). 

2. Concentration acquired by potency or inner energy. 

3. Concentration acquired by meditation (mental). 

4. Concentration acquired by mental deliberations. 

Carika : Wandering for teaching the religion. It has two varieties : (i) Immediate 
(tvarita) and (ii) Normal. The accidental wandering to enlighten a distant votary is 
the immediate wandering. In contrast, the normal wandering is to walk daily for a 
Yojana or half-a-Yojana in order of villages or towns with intake of foods and for 
the purpose of the bcneficiation of the public. 

Catu-madhura snana : Bath in four-pleasant things : Butterfat, Butter, honey and 
sugar. 

CatOrdvipika : Simultaneously raining cloud on all the four-continental earth. 
Catur-maha-ratrika devata : (i) Dhrtasasra (ii) Virudha (iii) Virupakasa and 
(iv) Vaisravana are called the four catur-maharajika gods. Their one day is equal to 
50 years of human beings. The thirty such days make up a month and 12 months 
make up a year. Their life-span is 500 such years. (App 90 lac of years). 
Caturyama : The four-fold doctrine of Mahavira 

1 . The knotless restrains the use of (unsterilied) water. 

2. The knotless instructs to restrain all the kinds of sin. 

3. The knolless becomes sin-free by restraining himself from all the sins. 

4. The knotless is always engaged in restraining himself from all kinds of sin. 
According to DTgha-nikaya SThanada sutta, the four-fold doctrine is as follows : 

1 . Not to do violence to the living beings, not to get it done, nor to approve it 
(Non-violence). 

2. Not to steal, not to get it done, nor to approve it (non-stealing). 

3. Not to speak false, not to get false spoken, nor to approve false speaking 
(truth). 

4. Not to involve in five-fold sensual gratification, not to gel others involved in 
them and not to approve them. 

Chanda : Attachment. 

Civara : Reddish dress of mendicants which is prepared by jointing many pieces of 
cloth. According to Vinaya (Text of Monastic Conduct), the mendicants arc 
prescribed to have three reddish dresses : 

1 . Atitara-vdsaka (cloth to be wrapped below the waist). It is wrapped like a 
lungi. 

2. Uttardsanga (upper garment) : A 5 H long and 4 H wide ( 1 h = 1 .5 ft) cloth 
used for wrapping the upper part of the body like a cover. 

3. Sanghdti (Folded cloth on shoulders) : A cloth whose length and width is 
similar to the upper garment but it is doubly stitched. It is kept on shoulders 
with folds. It is used to cover the head and body during cold or other occasions. 

Daksineya : Presentable; Present or gift is the donation capable of awarding the other- 
world (heavens). The person capable of receiving presents is called presentable. 
Dana-Parmita : Perfection or fullness in donations; Offer of desired materials to the 
beggars or mendicants without caring for wealth, riches, sons, wives or body etc. 
Just like the water-pitcher which becomes empty by turning it down. 

Dasa-bala : Ten virtues : 
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(i) To know as proper what is proper and improper what is improper. 

(ii) To know the position and causes of fruition of karmas done in present, past 
and future. 

(iii) To know properly the superb intelligence (gamini pratipada). 

(iv) To know the universe and manifold elemental universes properly. 

(v) To know the living beings with different thoughts properly. 

(vi) To kno^^ the weakness and strength of senses of other living beings. 

(vii) To know the raise, cleansing, defilements of attachment, concentration, 
meditation and liberation properly. 

(viii) To know the things about the earlier births properly. 

(ix) To see the living beings taking birth, dying and going to the heavens through 
the pure and divine eyes. 

(x) Realisation of supreme wisdom and liberation of influx-less mind due to 
destruction of influx. 

Da£a-sahasra-Brahm3nda : Ten thousand circular systems of the world which are 
Buddha areas in the form of his birth. 

De£anS ; Acceptance of one's own guilt or fault; Teachings. 

Dhara^S : Holding; To say after looking the public or monks on listening to the 
sermons, “I hold that the public accepts what 1 have said; That is why, it is silent." 
Dharma : Religion; Teachings of Buddha on religion and philosophy to different 
people at different places, and under different circumstances. It is also called as 
‘Sutra*. 

Dharma vinaya : Opinion. 

Dharma-cakra-pravartana : Enforcement of the wheel of teaching the religion. The 
first leaching of religion to the five mendicants is know as ‘Dharma-cakra-pravartana 
Sutra*. 

Dharma-cak$u : Knowledge of religion. 

Dharma-dhatu : Object of mind. 

Dharma-kathika : Teacher of Dharma. 

Dharma-paryaya : Teachings of religion. 

Dharmata : Specificity. 

Dhutavadi : Detachment or renunciation-based life-style. The term ‘Dhuta* means the 
one who has combed the defilements. It also means the religion of carding off the 
defilements. A person who combs his defilements off by the mental or other 
components and teaches others to do the same, is called ‘cleansed* or ‘follower of 
cleansing*. There are 13 components of cleansing (Dhutangas or Resolves of 
cleansing) : 

(i) Resolve for wearing reddish clothes made of rags found on sands, rubbish, 
crematorium and sandy roads. 

(ii) Resolve for wearing three reddish clothes, shoulder-cloth, upper garment, 
and waist-wrapping garment. 

(iii) Resolve to subsist on begging. 

(iv) Resolve for begging without gap of houses; Begging round from houses 
from one comer to the other corner without gap. 

(v) Resolve for single-dieting. 

(vi) Resolve for taking foods only from a single container despite having many 
containers having foods but refusing to take from them. 
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(vii) Resolve for no-food after taking it once like the khalu bird. 

(viii) Resolve for residing in the forest. 

(ix) Resolve for living under the tree. 

(x) Resolve for living under open space. 

(xi) Resolve for living in the crematorium. 

(xii) Resolve for sitting and sleeping on particularised bed, **it is for you'\ 

The resolve is in the form of as it is. 

(xiii) Resolve for taking rest or sleep without lying. 

Dhyana (Cara) : Four-fold meditation; In the first meditation, (here are five 
components — (1) discursion, (2) thought, (3) affection, (4) happiness and (5) 
concentration. The deep engagement of mind in the object is called discursion. 
This is the propensity of not allowing the object out of mind. The term ‘affection* 
means mental pleasure. One gets delight by subduing the five hindrances 
(NTvaranas) of desire, sinful activity, somnambulism, arrogance and disgust. The 
delightness creates affection. The term ‘happiness* means physical joy. The affection 
causes the body to be pacified which gives pleasure. The concentration means 
‘samadhi’. Thus, the affectionate pleasure due to desirelessness, bereft of sinful 
karmas, di.scursion, and thought leads to the first stage of meditation. 

In the .second meditation, there is no discursion and thought. In their ab.sence, 
one gets concentration and vigilance. In this stage, faith gets stronger and the 
affection, pleasure and concentration become prominent. 

In the third meditation, there is no Component of affection even. There is 
prominence of concentration and pleasure. The thought of pleasure does not create 
deviations in mind. However, there is specific attribute of forbearance and 
concentration during this meditation. 

In the fourth meditation, there is even no fourth component of pleasure. There 
arc two propensities of disinterestedness and memory developing in this meditation 
alongwith concentration. There is the forsaking of physical pleasure of pain in 
this stage and there is bereavement of attachment and aversion. During this best 
meditation, the mind becomes totally cleansed and pure due to the forsaking of 
pleasure and pain and mental satisfaction and dis-satisfaction. 

Digha-bhSnaka : Ancient teachers learning DTgha-nikaya by rote. 

Divya Caksu : Divine sight; Engagement of one’s mind to learn about the birth and 
death of the living beings by acquiring concentrated, pure and steady mind. 
Drona : A measure for measuring the grains in olden limes. This is bigger than Nali : 
4 Prasthas = 1 Kudava 
4 Kudava 1 Drona 

1 Prastha is nearly equal to 0.25 Seer, hence 1 Drona is app. equal to 4 Seers or is 
3.20 kg [Abhidhana Cintamani Ko^a 3.50]. 

Dukkata ka do$a : Offence of sin. 

Gamika : Departing mendicant. 

Ghatikara : Mahabrahma; God of Creation, 
ijjhana : Burmese year : Mynmar year. 

Indra-klla : A colossal iron-pillar or rock near the entry gate of the city to check the 
attack of the enemy. 

Jambudvipa : An island 10,000 Yojanas wide, whose 4000 Yojana area is filled With 
/water and is called as ocean The human beings reside in an area of 3000 Yojanas. 
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The rest of the 3000 Yojana area consists of the Himavan mountain (Himalaya) 
which is SOO Yojanas hi|h adorned with 84,000 peaks and which has 500 rivers 
flowing around it. 

Janghi-vihara : Walking. 

Jantd-ghara : Bath-room. , 

Jati-sangraha : Collection of relatives and followers for their enlightenment. 
Jnina-dar£ana ^Realisation of realities. 

Jnapti : Information; To inform the group of mendicants in proper order : *1f the 
groups feels proper, it should follow it.” 

Kalpa : A Time unit of innumerable years. There are four kinds of Kalpa : 

1. Samvarta Kalpa : Kalpa of world-dissolution. 

2. Samarta-stliayl Kalpa : Kalpa of duration of dissolution. 

3. Vivarta Kalpa : Kalpa of creation. 

4. Vivarta-sthayl-kalpa : Kalpa of duration of world creation. 

In the Samvarta Kalpa, there is dissolution of the creation and there is the birth 
of the creation in the Vivarta Kalpa. They are gradually occuring in the world. The 
lifc-.span of celestials are measured in Kalpas. The Kalpa-unit has a higher value 
than the time to take out all the mustard seeds densely filled in a I Y -pit at the rate 
of one seed per 1 00 years. 

Kalpika-kutiya : Store house, Store. 

Kar^apa^a : A copper coin of that period; (app. lO gms of today). 

Karupi : Compassion; The attitude of compassion towards all the living beings of the 
world. 

Kathi-vastu : Discussion, Dispute. 

Kdya-smfti : Recollection of respirations of body; The mendicant sits in a forest, 
under a tree or an empty house. He undertakes postures and keeps his body straight. 
He inhales with recollection, he exhales also with recollection. He experiences 
while inhaling and exhaling long breath. When he inhales and exhales short 
breath, he also experiences it. The mendicant, then, practices the process of inhaling 
and exhaling while experiencing the position of his whole body. He practices the 
inhaling and exhaling after suspending or retaining the breath for some time. This 
practice leads him to be vigilant, alert and restrained. Thus, while wandering, his 
greedy attitudes are destroyed. The mind is instilled inside and becomes 
concentrated and absorbed. 

Kle£a : Defilements of mind. 

KriyavadI : Actionist; One who sermonises actions only. 

Kfdnti-pSramita : Perfection of forbearance; Just as the earth endures all the materials — 
pure and impure — thrown over H, does not show anger but always has delightful 
mind; similarly, the mendicant should always bear the respect and disrespect 
equally and acquire the highest stage of forbearance. 

Ksinasrava : A state of Arhat-hood; DesU-oyed-desires. 

Kusala Dharma : Pious activities; Ten auspicious morid latencies or pre-dispositions 
which are always there at every moment during the observance of good activities. 
KutOhala^la : Hall of religious discussion; A place where followers of different 
religions discuss their religion and the audience listens to them curiously. 
Loka-dhitu : The Realm of universe. 
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Madhyama Pratipada : Middle path; A path between the extreme sensualism and 
extreme detachment. 

Maha-abhyna-cirika : Nun with great divine powers; See Abhijna. 

Mahabhi-nifkramana : Great going out after leaving home by Bodhisattva for 
initiation. 

Mahagocara : Resident of densely populated area near a pleasant garden. 

Maha-brahmS : Gods having a life-span of one innumerable Kalpas residing in the 
world of Brahma; See Brahmaloka. 

Maitn : Friendship towards all. 

Maitri-ceto-vimukti : Reflective release of friendship-ful mind in the form of, “May 
all the living beings live without enmity and violence. May all the living beings 
enjoy their lives with happiness.” 

Maitri-paramita : Perfection of friendship; Just as the water cools every body-sinner 
and the sacred and cleanses the defilements of both, similarly, the perfection of 
friendship means to expand this attitude with equanimous views towards all-the 
well-wishers as well as bad wishers. 

Maitri-sahagata cUta : Mind associated with the attitude of friendship. 

Manavaka : Son of Brahmana. 

Manomaya Loka : The world of gods; Menial world. 

Mara : The term has many meanings : (i) Death in general, (ii) Suffering or defilement 
which leads man to take birth in deathful world, (iii) Name of the son of the 
Vasavarti god who presumed himself as the ruler of the world of desires. Whosoever 
undertook the spiritual practices on leaving sensualism, was taken as his enemy. 
He tried to deviate him from his path. 

Mudita : Satisfaction; Delight. 

Naigama : An official post like the wealthy person of the city, but a little higher in 
status. 

Nairyanika : One who ferries over the sufferings. 

Naiskarmya Paramita : Perfection or fullness in desirelessness; Just as a prisoner 
does neither have any attachment with the prison even after long stay there, nor he 
is ever eager to reside there, similarly, this fullness means to take all types of birth 
as prison and to wish for getting away from them. 

Naiva-sanjana-saiynayatana : The fourth non-perceptible world of Brahma out of 
four : Non-perception-cum-non-non-perception. 

Nali : A measure of measuring grain in ancibnt times. It was app, equal to 1 .3 Seers or 
1.25 kg (as per "Buddha-kalina Bharatiya Bhugola\ p. 552). 

Nidana : Cause; Desire for future. 

Nirma^arati devata : Gods with power of multiplication; These gods change their 
forms on their own will. They feel joy in this action. Their one day is equal to 800 
years of human world. Thirty days are equal to one month and twelve months 
make a year. Their life-span is eight thousand such divine years. 

Nissaggiya Picittiya : A kind of expiation; Requital of offence occurs when the 
mendicant leaves the order after accepting the offence before the group, single 
monk or many monks. 

Panca Mah&tyaga : Five-great renunciations : (i) wealth, (ii) body, (iii) life, (iv) offspring 
and (v) wife. 

Panca Mahivilokana : Five objects of great thinking; While residing in the Tusita 
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world. Bodhisatlva thinks about his (i) time, (ii) island, (iii) country, (iv) family, 
(v) mother and (vi) life-span related with his birth. 

Panca-slla : Five good conducts : 

(i) Abstinence from violence or killing. 

(ii) Abstinence from taking not-given (non-stealing). 

(iii) Abstinence from non-celibacy (celibacy). 

(iv) Abstinence from false speech (truth). 

(v) Abstinence from taking intoxicating materials. 

Pan^ukulika : Resolver of wearing reddish clothes made of rags. 

Parajika : Expiation of expulsion; When there is a grave default, the mendicant is 
expelled from the order. 

Paramartha-paramita : Completely resolute in meditational practices; Not to deviate 
from practice even at the death-point. There arc ten perfections of such practices. 

Paramita : Perfection; Sitting with resolve for practices where the care for body is 
completely renounced. There arc ten such resolves. 

Paranirmita-vasavarti devata : Goods controlled by others; Their abodes are ruled 
by the Mara-evil destroyer. Their one day is equal to 16(K) human-years. Thirty 
such days make a month and twelve months make a year. Their life-span is 16000 
such divine years. 

Parivena : Hall of studies ; A hall where the monks gather and study. This place is 
surrounded by walls and there is an open courtyard. 

Pati-bhana : Explanation of variegated questions. 

Pati-desanfya : Forgiveness for defaults; The defaulter monk requests the order of 
monks ; I have done an improper and condemnable offence. 1 beseech pardon for 
this”. 

Pinda-pata : Food-in-alms; The mendicant stands at the door of a householder with his 
begging bowl. He stands pacified with his eyes down there. A member of the 
family drops the alms in his bowl and bows before him. The mendicant moves 
ahead with blessings to him. When the begging bowl is full, he returns to his 
monastery. The food served to the mendicant with invitation is also included in 
the term. 

Pinda-patika : A mendicant having black-bce-like alms or food collecting. 

Prajna : Supreme wisdom of emptiness ; Destruction of nc-science. 

Prajna Paramita : Perfection of supreme wisdom; Just as the mendicant subsists on 
alms and does not leave any one of excellent, medium or low families during his 
alms-begging, similarly, he should acquire the highest wisdom through quest- 
ionings from wi.se men. 

Prajnapti : Enunciations; Prescription, religious code. 

Pratihary'a : Miracles. 

Pratimok$a : Monastic Rules of conduct : The Vinaya Pitaka (Basket of Mendicants, 
Code of Conduct) has two independent chapters — one on the conduct of male 
mendicants and the other on the conduct of nuns.-They contain 227 and 3 1 1 rules 
respectively. All the mendicants and nuns gather in the vow-observance hall on 
the dark fourteenth and bright fifteenth day and recite and repeat these rules. 

PratipSda : Path; Knowledge. 

Prati-samvit-prapta : Acquirement of distinct knowledge is called 'Prati-sambhidaV 
There are four such distinct knowledges : 
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(i) Distinctive knowledge of objects (Artlia-prathsambliidd) : The five poinls- 
cause- based effect, Nirvana (Nirukti), meanings of what has been said, fruition 
and action- are called ‘objects* (artha). The distinctive knowledge of these 
objects is called ‘Distinctive knowledge of objects.' 

(ii) Distinctive knowledge of Buddha Sermons ( Dharma } : There arc five Dharmas 
(1-2) Cause and (resulting in) effect, (3) the sermonised noble path, (4) good 
actions and (5) bad actions. The deep looking into these Dharmas is called 
the Distinctive knowledge of ‘Dharma*. 

(iii) Distinctive knowledge of Etymology (Nirukti) : The distinctive knowledge 
through Magadhi — the basic language of all the living beings about the 
derivative nature of the objects and sermons and their behaviours, statements 
about them and ascertaining their true nature is called Distinctive knowledge 
of etymology or derivation. The person proficient in this kind of knowledge 
knows the meanings of the words like ‘touch* experience (vedana, pain) etc. 
They do not have any nature. 

(iv) Distinctive knowledge of explanations (pratibhdga) : The support of the 
knowledge looking into the knowledge of all the objects is the knowledge 
il.self or the objects and duties conveyed by it is called the Distinctive 
knowledge of explanations. 

Pratitya-samutpada : Relative causality; Origination of an entity after destruction of 
another one. The material causes of aggregates are : (i) Form, (ii) Feeling, 

(iii) Instincts (iv) Pre-disposition and (v) Intellect or cognition. 

Pratyanta : Boundary. 

Pratyaya : Cause (Primary and secondary); Permissible articles of mendicants. There 
are four such articles : (i) Reddish dress, (ii) Food-in-alms, (iii) Beds and seats and 

(iv) Medicines for curing ailment. 

Pratyeka-buddha : Self-enlightened; A person who self-reali.ses the essence of religion. 
He does not need any teacher for learning the religion. 

Prthak-Jana : Common man who has not acquired the state of noblehood. There are 
eight noble states of noble-hood of the path of liberations ; 

(1-2) Path of resolute movement (srotapanna) and its effect. 

(3-4) Path of ultimate arrival (sarkdagaml) and its effect. 

(S-6) Path of non-arrival (anagaml) and its effect. 

(7-8) Path of cnlighicncd-hood (Arhat) and its effect. 

Pudgala : Individual; Living being. 

Purvalak$ana : Pre-signals; Presentation of an oldman, diseased man, dead corpse and 
initiated saint by the Sahampati Brahma to promote initiation of the Bodhisaltva 
while going to see the garden before renouncing the house. 

Rddhi-pratiharya : Miraculous deeds due to yogic power; Accordingly, the mendicant 
can transform himself into many forms, and many forms into one form. He can 
manifest himself and he can also disappear. He can cross through the walls, stone- 
rocks and mountains like that in the sky without any strike. He can dive in earth 
like in water. He can move on water like that on the earth. He can fly in the sky with 
rolled legs like the birds. He can touch the mighty sun and moon and rub them 
with his hands. He can go to the Brahmaloka associated with his body. 

Sa-brahmacarf : Fellow disciple; ^ramana initiated in the same order. 
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Samadhi : Rightful concentration of mental activities on a single substratum; 
Purification of mind. • 

Sahampati Brahma : The great Brahma (a god) on whose request, Buddha preached 
his religion. On many occasions, he secret-visited Buddha. He was the mendicant 
named Sahaka during the time of Ka^yapa Buddha. He was bom as Mahabrahma 
in the world of Brahma as a result of his observance of five qualities (indriyas) of 
faith, potency, memory, meditation and wisdom. 

^aiksya : Novice; Learner; The novice learner is defined as that who has acquired four 
paths (out of five except the Arhat one ), and three effects (out of four, fruition, 
exertion, similar to cause and control). He has to learn about others. The mendicants 
who have acquired the Arhat-hood, are called Non-novices. 

Sakrdagami : Coming only once in future. The mendicant, in his first stage, moves on 
to the path of liberation after winning over the five obstructions of lust for senses 
and thoughts of evil on others. At this stage, the main activity is to destroy karmic 
influx. If he does not acquire Arhat-hood in this birth, he may acquire it in (he next 
birth by taking birth once again. 

Sallekha-vrtli : Propensity of renunciation; An austerity; The person is said to have 
the best renunciation tendency who observes all the conducts even at the time of 
his imminent death without doing and getting the splendours, attendants and 
state of activities on the basis of his qualities of few desires and overlooking the 
enunciations of Bhagavan Buddha. 

The term ‘nimitta* means a servant who lakes care of residence, beds and seats. 
When the householders ask, “What is being done? Who is getting it done”, one 
should say, ‘no body' or say anything like this. 

The term ‘avabhasa’ means ‘splendour*. It is illustrated like, “0 worshippers, 
where do you live ?” 

“ We live in a palace*’. 

“O worshppers, the mendicants should not need the palaces”. The statement 
like this or similar should be made. 

The term ‘parikatha* means the state of affairs. It is illustrated by stating like 
“There is difficulty of residence for the mendicants” or any other statement with 
reference to specific slates. 

Samadhi-bhavana : A reflection which leads to Buddhahood in the same birth. 

Sambodhi : Buddha-hood. 

Samgati : Destiny, Future eventuality. 

Samyak-sambuddha-pravedita : Perceived by the Buddha. 

Sandrstika : Symbolic; Worth looking into; The term ‘sandrsti’ means to see. The term 
here, thus, means worth looking into. The extraordinary religion, while being 
observed checks the cycle of birth and death. That is why, it is called “worth 
looking into”. 

Sanghadi-sesa : Short-period expulsion of the defaulter mendicant for purification of 
his default. ^ - 

Sanghata : Net, Web. 

Sanjna : Preliminary knowledge; Instinct. The knowledge like ‘this is this object* after 
the contact of sense and the object is called instinct or sanjna. 

SanjnS-vedaylta-nirodha : A kind of samadhi where there is non-existence of 
knowledge and experiencing. The mendicant under this samadhi does hot feel, ‘1 
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will acquire the state of suppression of knowledge and experiencing/ 1 am 
acquiring this state of samadhi/* have acquired this state of samadhi". The mind 
of aspirant gets accustomed in such a way that he acquires this state of samadhi. In 
this samadhi, there is, first, the suppression of speech, followed by body and mind. 
Sannipata : Gathering, Assembly. 

Sansthagara : Meeting Hall. 

Santu^ita : Son of gods in the Tusita world. 

Sarvarthaka Mahamatya : Private secretary. 

Salya«paramita : Perfection of truth; Just as the star of Venus does not deviate from its 
path in any season, similarly, this perfection means not to deviate from the path of 
truth despite hundreds of troubles and allurements of riches etc. 

Saundika Karmakara : Brewer, Distiller. 

Sekhiya : Commandments whose violation is a fault. 

Siksapada : Monastic rules. 

Sila : Good conduct; Abstinence from fully prohibited activities like violence etc.; 
Purity of body. 

Sfla-paramita : Perfection in good-conduct; Just as the camari (deer or cow) protects 
her tail disregarding even her life, similarly, the mendicant should always be 
resolute for the protection of his good conduct even at the cost of his life. 
Smrti-samprajanya : Consciousness and experience. 

Sramana Pari$kara : Four kinds of things acceptable by the mendicant : 

(i) Reddish clothes made of rags, 

(ii) Food-in-alins, 

(iii) Scats, beds and residence, and 

(iv) Medicines for ailments. 

Sramanera : Wearing of reddish clothes after getting initiated. Under this condition, 
the Buddhist scripture is taught. The aspirant has to live with the initiator and to 
undertake ten vows of good conduct : abstinence from violence, stealing, illicit 
sex, false speech, intoxication materials, evening meals, amorous disposition, 
cosmetisution, high seat and gold and silver. 

Srota-patti : Coming into the stream of liberation; To be on the path of liberation 
where from there is no possibility of downfall. The mendicant is called to be on the 
path of liberation when he crosses over the three obstacles of disgust, existencial 
altitude and faith in wrong conduct. The mendicant on the path of liberation 
attains liberation in a maximum of seven rebirths. 

Sthavira : Senior monk; One becomes sthavira after ten years of initiation and becomes 
'Mahasthavira* after twenty years of initiation. 

Styana-gpddha : Somnambulist; Laziness of body and mind. 

Su-akhyata : Well-narrated; Well-said. 

Su-nirmita : Son of the gods of Nirmana-rati heavenly world. 

Su-pravedita : Well-realised; Well-proclaimed. 

Su-yama : Son of the gods of Yama heavenly world. 

Thallaccaya : Big offence. 

Tina Vidya : Three learnings : The following are the three learnings : 

(i) Memory of earlier birth. 

(ii) Knowledge about birth and death. 

(iii) Knowledge of destruction of mental detllcments. 
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Trayastrinsa devata : These are ihc empyrean gods whose lord is Sakra. Their one day 
is equal to SO ycar& of human world. Thirty such days make up a month, 1 2 such 
months make up a ypar. Their life-span is 1000 such years (-1,80 lac years.) 
Tu$ita devata : The Bodhi-saitvas live in the palaces of Tusita (satisfied) gods. They 
take birth in the world after completing their life-span there. They, then, get Nirvana 
after acquiring enlightenment. Their one day is equal to 400 years of human 
beings.^ Thirty days make up a month, twelve months make up a year. Their life- 
span is 4000 such divine years. 

Udana : Breathing upwards; Words from the mouth of the mendicants out of delightful 
mood. 

Unnlsa-vidyayen : Nineteen learnings : (i) Scripture, (ii) Smrtis-books on canonical 
code of law, (iii) Sankhya, (iv) Yoga, (v) Nyaya (logic based), (vi) Vai^esika 
(Spccificists), (vii) Mathematics, (viii) Music, (ix) Vaidyaka : Science of life-span, 
(x) Four Vedas, (xi) All Legendary, Books, (xii) History, (xiii) Astrology, 
(xiv) Incantationolgoy, (xv) Logic, (xvi) Mystical formulary of worship (tantra), 
(xvii) Military science, (xviii) Mcterology, and (xix) Palmistry. 

Upa-paramita : Secondary Perfections : Renunciation of external materials with great 
resolution in the objective. There are ten secondary perfections. 
Upasama-samvartanlka : Propitiator of peace. 

Upa-sampada : Ritual of initiation; A person desirous of monkhood is ritually initiated 
after he has learnt and understood the religion. When the monk assembly is there, 
the novice presents himself before it, and he is examined by the assembly. When 
he passes the test, he is taken into the group of monks, and he is, then, called 
*Bhiksu' (mendicant). He has to observe 227 rules under the laws of Buddhist 
monastic conduct. A person can be initiated only after he is twenty years old. 
Upasthaka : Accompanying attendant. 

Upasthana-sala : Meeting Hall. 

Upek$a : Dis-interested-ness towards the world. 

lipeksa paramita : Perfection in Disinterested-ness; Just as the earth overlooks on the 
good or bad materials thrown over it without any pleasure or pain, similarly, the 
pcrfcction-in-disintercstedness means to be equanimous in the state of pains and 
pleasures and to move towards the highest state of indifference. 

Uposatha ; Vows; A votary or worshipper, with clean dress, goes to the Buddhisi- 
monastery. He kneels down before the mendicant and requests him, “O venerable, 
1 speech you to award me eight vows of good conduct with three refuges (of 
Buddha, Religion and order)*’. The votary repeats his request thrice. The mendicant 
awards him one vow each time and stops for a moment; the votary respects the vow 
every time. The votary, then, resides in the monastery for the whole day, observes 
all the eight vows of good conduct and spends his day in pious thoughts. Many 
votaries observe these vows for the whole life. The eight vows of good conduct arc 
as below : 

1 . will live by renouncing the violence or destruction of vitalities. 

2. will live by renouncing the things not-given (or stealing). 

3. will live by renouncing the sensual desires. 

4. will live by renouncing the falsity. 

5. will live by renouncing the use of intoxicating materials. 

6. will live by renouncing the foods in the evening. 
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7. I will live by renouncing Ihc use of dance, songs, instrumental music, 
amorous pastimes, garlands, cosmetics, smearing pastes, and beautification 
of body. 

8. 1 will live by renouncing the high seat and decorated bed. 

Uposatha- gara ; Hall for observing vows. 

Uttara-kuru : An island among the four islands. 

Uttara-manusya-dharma : Divine powers. 

Var$ika Satika : A loin or waist-wrapping cloth used during the rainy season because 
of non-drying of clothes in this season. 

Vasavart! : Son of gods born in the palace of Paranirmita Vasavartl gods. 

VidarsanaA^ipanyana : Insight introspection; Knowledge of wisdom or truth which 
accrues due to the realisation of momentariness, sufferabillity and non-soulncss of 
entities. 

Vihara : Monastery; Hermitage. 

Vijnananantyayatana : Thought on infinitcness of cognition/perception; The second 
of four formless abodes of Brahmaloka. 

Vimukti : Liberation. 

Vinaya : Scripture on monastic rules, A text in which the monastic rules for monks and 
nuns arc detailed. (Vinaya-pitaka). 

Virya Paramita : Perfection of potency or exertion; Just as the lion is always vigilant, 
active and mentally resolute while sitting, standing or walking, similarly, the 
mendicant should acquire the highest potency by being active in all the birth- 
stales. 

Visvakarnia : God of Architecture; A god resident of TravatinSa heaven who is the 
urchilccl among the gods. He is present before the Buddha for architectural work 
on (he command of lakra at diffeient times. 

Vyakarana : Forecast, Grammar; Hxptanation. 

Vyapada : Mischief; Treachery. 

Yama-devata : Tutelary deity of village; There is one day of 200 years of human 
world. Thirty such days make a month, and 1 2 such months make a year. The life- 
span of these tutelary gods is 2000 such divine years. 

Yasti : A measure of length : 

20 Yaslis = 1 Vrsabha. 

80 Vrsabha = 1 Gavuta. 

4 Gavuta = ! Yojana I 8 miles. 

Yojana : 2 miles : 3.32 kms. 











